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NOTE. 


The numbering of the Questions is consecutive throughout. The sub-numbers in 
brackets correspond with the numbers in the printed sets of Questions marked A 
and BjWMoh were issued to official and non-offioial witnesses respectively, and which 
will be found on pages v— xxxvii of this Volume. 



LISTS OP QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES. POR WRITTEN REPLIES. 


h. 

QOBSriONS DELATING TO THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Methods of Eecboithert. 

{«) General 

1. What ia jour experience of the working; of the present system of recruitment by open com- 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally satisfactory in 
principle ? 

2. In what reaped®, if any, do yon find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would you suggest ? 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India ” * and of other natnrai- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, whnt alteration do you recommend ? 

* The lean. ‘‘ Unlive* of Indio " has been dofmod in BEttios 6 of Ihe Goreir.mwt of lodis Aci, Jg?® (33 Vid., & 3) ts 
inolroiiug any person* torn and ctanioiled within tho Dominions of Hio Majesty in India of parent* habitually resident in India 
and not established there for temporary purposes only ; and the term his been so used throughout these questions. 

4. Further, is any differentiation desirable between other classes of naturai-bom subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, what do you propose ? 

5. Do you consider that tho combination of the open competitive examination for the Home and 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests ? Please give your reasons. 

6. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, plesso state what alternative yon would propose. Do yon recommend 
a system based on any of tho following principles : — 

(a) Solection by headmasters of schools approved or otherwise : 

(b) Solection by authorities in Universities approved or otherwise ; 

(e) Nomination by headmasters or University authorities and selection under the orders of the 
Secretary of State : 

(d) Combined nomination and examination : 

(e) Any other method. 

7. What is your opinion regarding a system of simoitaneons examination in India and in England, 
open id both cases to all natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? 

8. Are you in favour of holding this examination simultaneously at any other centre or centres 
within Hie Majesty's Dominions ? 

9. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of tho vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of India " reoraited by means of a separate examination in 
India or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India ? If so, 
what proportion do you recommend ? 

10. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which “ Natives of India ” would be selected in India far admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (a) nomination ; (i) combined nomination and examination ; or (c) any 
other method ? If so, please desoribe fully what system you would recommend. In particular, do 
you consider it desirable that whatever the Bystem, all classes and communities should be represented ? 
If 60, how would you give effect to this principle ? 

11. If yon are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Servico by 
“ Natives of India ” in India, do you oonsider that “ Natives of India ” should still he eligible for 
appointment in England, or would you restrict that right to other natural-bom subjects of His 
Majesty ? 

12. Would yon regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who aro "Natives of India,” ,a3 being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to Bated posts officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, what alteration, if 
any, would yon recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services? 

13. Do yon recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe the system that you would propose, 

14. Are you satisfied with the preeont definition of the term ft Natives of India ” in section 6 of 
tbo Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), as including “ any person bom and domiciled 
“ witbin the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
“ established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of unmixed • 
Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If not, 
please state fully any proposals that yon wish to make in regard to this matter. 

(4) Age Limits. 

15. If the B.ystera of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, please 
state the age limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your full reasons. 
Do yon consider that the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates of the normal school-leaving 
age in England, or candidates who have completed a University course, or candidates at an inter- 
mediate stage of cdooation? t 


i The prihuiiftl changes in (he ege limits have been ts foJJoirs 
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A— Indian Civil Service.] 

Methods or Beckoitjiknt— cant. 


(4) Age Limits— out 

16. What io your experience of the relative merits of the candidates selected under varying age 

limits, particularly under the systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 years, followed 
'by two or three years' probation at an approved University) and since 1891 (age limits 21— 28 or 
22—24 years, followed by one year’s probation) ? ' 

17. What is your opinion regarding the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian Civil 
•Service? 

18. What ia the moat suitable Bge at whioh janior oivilians should arrive in India ? 

19. (i) What age limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit 
•candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and for what reasons ? (ii) Do yon recommend any 
•differentiation between the ago limits for " Natives of India, ” and for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? 

(e) Subjects of Mammalian. 

20. On what prinoipln should the subjeote for the open competitive examination be fixed ? Do 
you acoept the prinoiple laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and sinco followed, that 
'‘the examination should he of such a nature that do candidate who may fail shall, to whatever 
“ calling he may devote himself, have any reason to regret the time and labour whioh he bad spent 
■"in preparing himself to be examined,” and that the object should be to secure, not specialists in any 
particular snbjeot that may he useful in a subsequent Indian oaraer, but the ordinary well-educated 
young man of the period ? 

21. P loose examine the table in Appendix I to these questions, which shows the various phases 

•of the authorized syllabus of the open competitive examination, and efcato what changes, if any, are, 
in your opinion, desirable, differentiating between the cases of candidates (<z) of eohooi-loaving ago 
and (b) of University-leaving age ? •.,■•, 

22. Is any differentiation in the subjects for tho examination desirable between' candidates who 
aro " Natives of India ’’ and other candidates ? .If so, please state them' and give reasons. 

((f) Statutory fleguMim, 

28, Do yon consider it necessary that certain posta should he reserved by statuto for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please state in 
detail what alterations (if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Aot of 
1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 54). . [Attention ia invited to the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Aot, 
1861 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., o. 3), reproduced 
as Appendices II and HI to these questions.] 

24. Do yon consider that a minimum proportion of European subjeots of His Majesty should bo 
•employod in the higher posts of the Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion' of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that “Natives of India ” might, tender 
present conditions, .properly be admitted ? 

25. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in prinoiplo the present system under which “ Natives 
of India ” are recruited partly through the medium of an open competitive examination in England, 
•and partly by speoial arrangement in India, in accordance either with rules framed under tho 
•provisions of section 6 of the Government of India Aot, 1870 (33 fiat, o. 3), or with the provisions 
of the Indian Civil Service Aot, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c, 54) ? Do you recommend any alterations 
in this system, and, if so, what ? 

26. Give a list of the “ Natives of India ” now serving in your province who wore recruited to 
■tho Indian Civil Service by means of open competition in England, stating in what year they were 
admitted, in whioh posts they aro now serving, and their present rate of salary. 

27. Have the “ Natives of India,” recruited by means of open competition in England, proved, 
•on the average, ns efficient as the European membere of the Indian Civil Service of the same standing 
and recruited in the same manner ? Has it been found possible and expedient to omploy them in all 
branches of tho Administration, whether on exeontive or judicial duties ? 

28. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” under the 
•Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, what method of recruitment would yon recommend ? . 

( e ) Mixed Commissions. 

29. What experience have yon bad of military or other officers who have been specially recruited 
in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, and how many such officers are employed in your province ? 
Please distinguish in your reply between (a) military officers, and ( b ) others ; and give details of the 
•latter. 

_ 30, Have such officers proved on the average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service 
-filling posts of similar responsibility ? Has it bean possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of tho Administration, whether on executive or judioial duties ? 

. 31.. If the system of reoruiting military officers in India hes been stopped, or haenover existed 

in your province, wocdd yon advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the caso may be, and if the 
system should be introduced or ro-introdoced, to what extent should is he adopted ? 

32. Do you consider .that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
■officers or extended to tho recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? - 


(f) Liitei Posts, etc. 

r. ( , n ffLn lcM8 2 W /. Ie ! 0r to fl “ rdca ' datcd 26(11 An ^ st 1910 < “ade in exeroise of the powers 

•conferred by section 6 of the Gorernmeni of IndiajAot, 1370 (33 Viet., c. 3), and renroduwd ss 
Appendix 17, and to the statement in Appondix V to these questions, showing the number of offices, 
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[A.— Indian Civil Service, 

Methods of BECBun'iiENT— < ml , 

(f) luted Posts, etc.— oont. 

mlaocB, and appointments, oommonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service, to fill whioh it has been declared that members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed; and say whether the figures given are oorrect for your province. 

34. Are all the poets thus listed 'ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of India” ? If not, 
please state for the laBt five years to what extent there has been any failure to work up bo the author- 
ised list, and explain the reasons, 

35. To what extout also during the last five years have these listed posts been filled— (a) by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service ; (6) by other “ Natives of India ” ? Please give the names 
;aad positions of the latter, if any. 

36. Has the power to fill one-quarter of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other than 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly exer- 
cised ? If not, can you give the reasons for tin’s, and do you think it advisable that the power should 
be utilised and in what directions ? 

I 37. Does the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service give satisfaction— (a) to the mombers of the Provincial Civil Service ; and {bj to the 
public interested in this question j and what advantages, if any, does this arrangement possess ? 

88. Is the class of posts listed suitable P If not, in what directions would yon suggest any 
•changes and whv? 

89. Have the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed poets, proved on the 
average as efficient ob members of the Indian Civil Service filling poBts of similar responsibility, and 
•haB it been found possible and expedient to employ them in all branches of the Administration ? 

40. Please now turn to the Indian CSvil Service Act, 1861 (2i & 25 Viot., o. 54', wbioh will be 
fonnd in Appendix II to these questions, and say how many “ Natives of India ” have been appointed 
permanently to posts in your province under its provisions during the last five years, giving names 
and the natnre of the posts so filled, 

41. Are there any other ways in whioh “ Natives of India” are appointed to yonr province to 
'Civil Service posts ? If so, please give details of the same. 

42. Please add snob remarks as yon may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
reoruitmont for Indian Civil Servioe posts which are not covered by yonr answers to the foregoing 
■questions. 

Systems of Training am Pbobahon, 

(a) Probalm. 

43. 'What is jour experience of the results of the existing system under which successful 
candidates in the open competitive examination are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
•instruction in England? Do yon recommend the continuanoo or abolition of this system ? 

44. What should be the duration of the probationer’s course in England (a) under the present 
system of the open competitive examination, (5) under any modification of that system recommended 
by you r 

45. Do you consider it desirable that probationers should be required to spend their period of 
probation in England at an approved University ? 

46. If so, do you advise the seleotion of one or more Universities for this purpose and for what 
reasons? 

47. Do you consider that probationers should receive allowances during their period of probation ? 
If so, please give the scale and conditions that you recommend. 

48. If you do not advise attendance at an approved University during the period of probation 
In England, what alternative course of study do you recommend ? 

49. "Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to establish a separate Institution in England for 
this purpose, and, if so, under what conditions? 

50. If a probationer’s course is ooDtinued in England, do yon accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that successful candidates in the open competition should 
•be considered as having finished their general education and that thoir future studies should be such 
•ae have a special tendency to fit them for their calling? Does your answer apply equally to candi- 
dates who pa68 the open competitive examination after leaving school and to tboso who do so after 
completing a University course ? 

51. Please examine the statement printed as Appendix 71 to these questions showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
.you desire to recommend in the present course (a) under the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and (5) under any modification of that system recommended by yon. 

52. In particular, please state your opinion as to the desirability during the period of probation 
of (i) compulsory attendance at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; (ii) the teaching of 
Indian Law in addition to the general, principles of jurisprudence ; (iii) the teaching of the grammar 
and text-books of Indian languages with or without any attempt atoolloquial instruction; (iv) the 
teaching of (a) Indian Geography, (&) Political Eoonomy, (c) Accounts. 

53. Do you consider that the probationer's course of instruction can beBt be spent in England or 
in India? 

. 54, What wyour opinion of a proposal to start at some suitable place in India a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services recruited in. 
England? 
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A,— Indian Civil Service,] 

Systems of Thawing- and Probation— amt. 

{«} Probation— oont. 

55. What is your opinion of a proposal that each Provincial Government should arrange for the- 
training of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two- 
yeftrs of service at some suitable centre F 

56. In the report of the Treasury Committee appointed to consider the organisation of Oriental: 
Studies in-London (1909), the view is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental languages and 
in law required hy probationers can be given better iu England than in Lidia, because of the difficulties 
which junior civilians would experience in learning these subjects in India, the laok of good teachers- 
in Indian district hoad-qnartere, the difficulty of oven good Indian teachers appreciating the European. 
Btndcnl’B point of viow, and t be difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you consider that 
these objections conld be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in India ? 

57. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for- 
“ Natives of India,” whether in lien of or supplementary to the system of recruitment in England,, 
please state what system of probation you recommend for sooh officers. 

58. Iu particular, if a period of probation is recommended for such officers, do you advise that it. 

should be passed in England or in India ? ' 

59. Bo you oonsidcr that any differentiation is necessary during the period of probation between 
the course of study for probationers who arc “ Natives of India ” and the course prescribed to- 
other natural-bom sabjeots of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrangements that yon, 
reoommend ? 


(i) Training. 


60. Are you satisfied with the presont arrangements for the training of junior 'members of the- 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken np thoir appointments in India ? If not, what ohange 
should, in your opinion, be introduoed P 

61. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and if not, what ohange do ymi. 
recommend P 

62. Do you oonsider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the ’Indian, 
languagoB possessed by members of the Indian Civil Sorvico ? If bo, what are the 'causes ? Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the- 
study of the Indian languages, and if not, how could this best- be remedied ? 

63. Do yon recommend any changes in the rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental 
languages, and if so, what changes ? 

64. Please give your views as to what step (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency in, 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommend- 
ations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In particular, do you. 
favour a system of granting study leave to .Europe, and if so, what course of study (course for a calli 
to the Bar, reading in barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions do you propose ? 

65. Do you recommend any special course of study iu law in India for officers selected to the 
Judicial branch P 

66. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts for offleore aeleoted for 
the Judioiol branch ? If so, ploneo give details. 

67. Do you reoommend any system to encouraging the higher study of law analogous to the 
rules to the onooDragement of tho study of Oriental longuagcs ? 

68. Is any differentiation desirable in the system of training after appointment in India between; 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of India ”~nnd other natural-bom subjects of; 
His Majesty ? If so, pleaso state your proposals. 

69. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of, direct recruitment- in India for- 
“ Natives of India,” whether iu lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment io England,, 
please 6tate what system of training you recommend for such officers. 

70. Is any differentiation necossary in regard ’to tho probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of India ” as botween persons of unmixed Indian descent, of - 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please state your- 
proposals. 

71. Please add snoh remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
probation and training for tho Indian Civil Service whioh are not covered by your answers to the- 
loregoing questions. 

Conditions op Service. 


72, The presont theory- underlying tho conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is— 
(a) that the members of the service should have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior- 
appointments before they are called upon to discharge the duties of higher onos ; and ( l > ) that they 
should,- throughout the whole period of their service, havo sufficient salaries and sufficiently responsi- 
ble duties. To secure theso’objects the number of posts, called technically “ superior ’’ posts, carrying- 
a salary of over Bs. 2.000 per mensem i6 ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officcrs’to make it probable that each officer will find himself officiating wftli practical permanency in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after the completion of eight years' service. Do yon accept 
this system ? If so, do you consider that the period of eight years is suitable, or do you recommend 
any change ? ‘What alteration (if any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment were lowered ? 

73. It is. also part of tho existing system that officers of over two but under eight years’ 
completed service should fill with practical permanency in the ordinary course of promotion charges 
of minor responmbihty, called technically “ inferior posts,” and should he drawing pay at rates’ above- 
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[A.— Mian Civil Service. 

Conditions op Sbbvice— ami. 

that of the lowest grade, but not exceeding Es. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept this aB a suitable 
arrangement ? If not, what alteration would you suggest, and for what reasons ? 

_ _ 74. Please show in a tabular statement for the last five years, quarter by quarter, with foot-notes, 
giving the names, the total nett number of officers who have faded to obtain promotion in accordance 
with tile principles set out in thei preceding (questions, and say whether any inconvenience and, if so, 

75. Please now see the statement marked AA and the list marked— 


Madras- 
Bombay =B, 

Bengal— 0, 

United Provinces =D, 

Punjab— B, 

whioh have been reproduced in Appendix VII to these qneati 


Burma— F, 

Bihar and Orissa— G, 

Central Provinces and Berar=H, 
Assam— I, 


s, and say whether they are correct 


for your Provinoo. If not, pleaso state what amendments are necessary. 

76. Ib any diffionlty experienced by the Administration in working with the number of superior 
posts shown in the list tor your Province ? Do all the posts entered as superior carry a salary of more 
than Bs. 1,000 per mensem, and arc they all such as aro ordinarily held by officers in the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what changes, if any, do you suggest? 

77. Does the number of superior posts shown as held directly under the Government of India 
correspond with the actual experience of the last five years ? If not, pleaso give particular) of the 
discrepancies, and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to be desirable. 
Attention is invited in this connexion to List J in Appendix VII to these questions. 

78. Does the number of superior posts allowed for temporary appointments and deputations 
correspond with the actual experience of (say) the last five years ? If not, please give particulars of 
the discrepancies and say whether you consider any change of practice in this reepeot to be desirable ? 

79. Does the arrangement by which officers, recruited against temporary superior posts, are 
shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily ? If not, what change of practice appears to you to be 
necessary ? 

80. Does tho allowance of 39 per cent, od the number of superior posts give the right number 
of junior officers for the work of tbs administration of your Province? It not, please state what 
exoesB or deficiency in your opinion exists, giving your reasons in detail. 

81. Junior officers are considered to be under training during the first two years of thoir service. 
Does this approximate to the actual conditions ? If not, what alteration is necessary in the percent- 
age of 15*5 allowed for training ? 

82. Does the leave allowance of 327 per cent, for superior posts, 6‘7 per cent, for inferior posts, 
and '6 per cent, for training posts, approximate to the actual conditions ? If not, please stats what 
alteration is desirable ? ' 

83. Does the annual decrements! rote of 4-17 per cent, on the total strength of the service 
correspond with the actual experience of tho Inst 20 years? If not, please giv9 the actual facts for 
this period and suggest a suitable figure, with reasons in support of the same. 

84. Does the theoretical strength of the service correspond ordinarily with its actual strength ? 
If not, please state the facts and, in particular, offer any remarks whioh may suggest themselves 
with regard to the existing discrepancy shown in the statement marked BB which is inoluded in 
Appendix VII to these questions ? 

85. Do you consider that the present system of a quinquennial examination of the conditions 
of service is adequate to regulate the rare of recruitment and flow of promotion ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? 

86. State the principles on which the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service 
is regulated. Do you consider that accurate results are attained thereby ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ? 

87. Are you satisfied that, under the existing system of promotion, tho interests of individual 
officors and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to make regard- 
ing it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of tho compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers ? 

88. To what extent are the functions of the Officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, in what directions ? 

89. Have you any other suggestions to make under this head which are not covered by your 
answers to the above questions and to the questions under the heads relating to salary, leave, and 
pension. 

Conditions of Salary. 

90. Please sec the two statements contained in Appendix VIH to these questions showing the 
various rates of pay drawn by officers holding posts in tho Indian Civil Service Cadre and the grading 
of each class of post for the different Provinces, and say whether they are eorreot for your Province. 

91. Please give full information regarding the rateB of pay and tho number of posts in each of 
the main grades of the service authorised on the 1st April of each of the following years : I860, 1870, 
1880, 1890, 1900 and 1912. 

92. Aro the present rates of pay and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do you recom- 
mend? 

93. If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or lower posts 
or to both? 

94. Do you consider it desirable that there should he uniformity of payment for similar kinds of 
work in all the provinces, and does any dissatisfaction on this wore exist in your Province, and, if so, 
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A-— Indian Civil Service.] 

Conditions or Sms?— ami ., 

95. Do yon consider that tbs exchange compensation sBosyauce, introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under what conditions? 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or he restricted to future entrants ? "• 

, 96. If abolition is recommended with compensation in tho form of increased salaries what is your 
opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salaiy to tho bo members of tho servioe who now 
draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

97. How does the system of acting allowances wort in the case of officers selected to officiate in 
appointments involving increased responsibility ? Is it productive of any inoemvonienco and haveyou 
any suggestion to make on the subject? 

98. How is the system of officiating grade promotions, where there is no change of duties, 
actually worked ? Is the system convenient in the interests loth of the Government and of the 
officers of tho service ? Have yon any recommendations to make for its alteration ? 

99. What is your opinion rogardingthe substitution for the existing graded system of promotion 
of a time-scale of salary ? If yon aro in favour of a time- scale, should it be restricted to the lower 
grades of tho service or not P 

100. As an alternative do yon recommend a system by which each main claBs of appointment 
would have a separate time-wale ? 

10 1. What is yonr experience of the pmetioal working of tirae-soales of pay in other Indian 
services? 

102. If you reoommend any system of time-scalo of pay, please describe it, and state what 
conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to superior grades, 
charge allowances, and other matters of importance, How doyou propose to apply suob- time-scale in 
Provinces whore the soale of pay of the judioial and executive branches of the service is different ? 

108. If you aro in favour of a time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the roornitment 
of junior officers is restricted to the number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to posts of 
independent responsibility, and do yon or do you not consider it desirable that all members o! 
the Indian Civil Service should have the prospeot of rising to such poets within a fixed time ? 

104. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officer of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding fisted posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the name posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rate do yon suggest for tho various grades of tho service ? 

105. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of salary not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? 

Conditions op Lbavs, 

106. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Indian Civil Servioe take more or less leave 
of any particular kind than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is tins due ? 

107. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Sorvioe, and, if notj what are the roasonB? Is the amount which can bo earned in, your opinion - 
suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest P 

108. Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily takon by officers of the Indian Civil Servioe? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by tbo presont rules? If not, what 
change do you suggest ? 

109. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ? 

110. Do you recommend any change in tho concession, granted in 1893, under whioh leave 
allowances expressed in rupees, other than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home Treasury, 
or in a colony with a gold standard of curronoy, ate issued in sterling at the privilege rate of exchange 
of Is. 6d. tbo mpeo j* If so, what obange? 

111. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at presont fixed 
aro suitable ? Do you recommend any ohango in the alternative rates fixed in storting and in rupees, 
and, if so, what change? 

112. Have you any recommendation to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave ? Do you consider that the present conditions governing 
theso lands of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable? 

113. Generally Bpeaking do any of the present leave rules aplicable to the Indian Civil Service 
cause inoonvonienoe to the Administration, and, if so, what, and pwhat remedy do you suggest ? 

114. In particular are' they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers of tho iidian 
Civil Service, and, if so, how can this difficulty bo met ? 

115. Do any of the present leave rules proas hardly in any way on officers of tho Indian Civil 
Service themselves and, if so, in what respeots ? What is, in yonr opinion, the appropriate remedy ? 

116. Do the presont leave rales applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services employed in listed posts, cause any inconvenience to tho Administration, or press hardly 
on the officers themselves, and in what respects ? In particular, do you consider that separate sots of 
rales for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable? 

117. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of leave not covered hy 

your answers to tho above questions ? , - 

Conditions of Pension. 


•118. Is tho presentsystem of equal annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service generally 
accepted as satisfactory by tire Government and by tho members of the Indian Civil Sorvioe ? 

".119. Would a non-oonfaibutoiy system of superannuation pensions, varying in amount with the 
amount oTsalary drown at the timo of retirement, be preferable id the interests eitbor of the Govern- 
ment or of tho mmuere of tho Indmn Cavil Service ? 
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[A.— Indian and Provincial Civil Services. 

Conditions of Pension— coni. 

120. Assuming the maintenance of the annuity system, do you suggest any modifications in its 
detailed working, and, if so, what, and for wist reasons P 

121. In particular, what is your opinion of the arrangement by which members of- the Indian 
Civil Service, who are appointed Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 1 ,2001. a year after 
11| years’ actual servico as Judges ?• Do you recommend any change in the present conditions? 

122. Do you consider that a similar system should be applied to the cases of high Executive 
officers, and, if so, to which ? Please state the amount of pension and the conditions which you 
recommend as suitable. 

123. Assuming the substitution of a non-contributoiy system of superannuation pensions vary- 
ing in amount with the amount of salary drawn at- the time of retirement, please describe the system 
that you recommend. 

124. Do you reoommond the introduction of a system of reduced pensions for such officers as may 
be found to be inefficient, but whom it would be difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do yon suggest ? 

125. Do yon consider the existing pension rules suitable in the interests both of the Govern- 
ment and of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion of the 
present rules regulating voluntary and compulsory retirement ? 

126. Do yon approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Military officers holding 
Mian Civil Service poets P If not, what do you suggest P 

127. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civilians? If 
not, what do you suggest ? 

128. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts r If not, what do you suggest ? 

129. Do 3 r ou accept as satisfactory (he regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or have 
you any suggestions to make either for their abolition or for their alteration ? Have you any pro- 
posals to make in regard to the present methods of working such regulations ? 

130. In particular do you approve of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natiyes of India,” 
who are members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, undor what conditions would you admit them, 
having regard to the main differences between their social conditions and those of the European 
members on whioh the present system is based ? 

131. Do you recommend that suoh admission should be optional or compulsory ? 

182. If yon do not approve their admission to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund, 
do you teoommend the formation of a separate Family Pension Fund ? 

133. Ib the oxisting system under whioh provision is made for the families of deceased Military' 
officers holding Indian Civil Service posts satisfactory ? If not, what would you suggest ? 

134. Have you any criticisms to make on the facilities at present offered— (a) to Statutory 
Civilians ; (6) to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ; for providing for their 
families against their decease ? 

138. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of pension not covered 
by your answers to the above questions? 

General. 

1 86, Are you satisfied with the existing organisation of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, please 
state what alternative organisation you consider doairable, and explain fnlly your views, making any 
suggestions that appear to you suitable. 

137. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Indian Civil Service not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


QUESTIONS DELATING TO THE PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

[Note.— In replies to these questions, it should he clearly specified whether the reply refers to 
the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.] 

Methods of Rrcrtutbent. 

1. Pleaae refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 1910, 
defining the general conditions whioh should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, and 
. reproduced as Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recommendations to mako 
for their alteration ? 

2. Phase supply a copy of the Rules for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in yoar Province, Are these rules suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration ? 

3. Please see the statement showing the constitution of (he Provincial Civil Service, reproduced 
as Appendix B to these questions, and state whether the information is correct for yonr Province. If 
not, what alterations are required? 

4. Please state the different systems of recruitment that have been adopted for the Provincial 
Civil Service, the periods for which they were in force, and the number of offioers recruited year by 
year in your Province under each system since its formation. 

5. Please state the number of natural-bom subjects of His Majesty other than ‘ 1 Natives of India ” 
reoruited in your Province in each year. 

6. What is your experience of the officers selected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the present system of 
recruitment do you recommend P For direct recruitment do you recommend (n) open competition, 
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A.— Provincial Civil Service-] 

Methods of Becbuitjisbt— and . 

(b) nomination, (c) combined nomination and examination, or (d) some other method ? Please describe 
folly the system that you recommend. 

7. To what extent arc non-residents of the Previses employed in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that only residents of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? 

"8, Arc all olasaes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? Do you 
consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

Systems of Tbaikxnq and Pbdbation. 

9. What is the system of training and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do yon consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you reoommend ? 

10. Is the existing system of Departmental examinations suitable, and, if .not, what changes do 

you recommend ? ‘ 

Conditions op Service, 

11. Do you consider that any change should be made in the classes of offices and appointments at 
present included in yoor Provincial Civil Service ? 

12. What is the system on which the strength of the branch of yonr Provincial Civil 

Service is fixed ? Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you reoommend ? 

13. In particular, is the leave reserve adequate, and the system on which it is graded suitable ? 

14. Is there any reserve for officers under training and is it adequate ? 

15. What is the annual rate of recruitment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well in practioc ■ 
and does it secure an even Sow of promotion V 

16. To what extent is any system of selection for appointments to the higher grades enforced? 

Is any change of practice required in this respect ? 

17. Are you satisfied that under the existing system of promotion the interests of individual 

officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to make regarding 
it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory retirement 
of inefficient officers ? . 

18. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the executive and judioial branches of your 
Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direction ? , ' 

19. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily filled by • 
members of tho Indian Civil Service, are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil Sfervioe of 
proved merit and ability, and is the system followed in making appointments to those posts suitable ? 

If not, what alterations do you suggest ?• 

20. Are yon satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed pasts are merged in the 

Provincial Civil Servioe ? If not, what ohange would yon suggest ? , . 

21. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ th e Provincial Civil Service ” ? If not, . 

what would you suggest ? ’ 


Conditions of Sauhv. 


22. Do you acoept as suitable the principle recommended by the Publio Servioe Commission of 
1886-87, aud since followed, tliat tho conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary should 
be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure locally tho desired qualifications in tho 
officers appointed? If not^ what principle do you recommend ? 

23. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and tho number of posts in eaoli of 
the main grades of the Provincial Civil Service authorised on the 1st April of oach of the following 
years 1890, 1900 and 1912. When was the last general reorganisation effected, and what improve- 
ment of prospects was effected thereby ? 

24. Are tho existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Province 

adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed P If not, what alterations do ' 
you recommend f ■ • • • ■ 

25. Are you satisfied with the present system undor which officiating promotions axe not made 
in the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what alteration do you recommend 

26. What “ y our opinion regarding the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the existing 
graded system of promotion ? If you are in favour of a time-soale, should it bo restricted to the 
lowor grades of tho service, or not' ? 

27. As an- alternative, do yon recommend a system by which eaohmain class of appointment 
would- have a separate time-scale ? 

28. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 

services? - . 

29. If you recommend any kind of time-soale of pay please describe the scheme that you pro- 
pose and state what conditions should belaid down in regard to the grant of increments promotion to 
superior grades, chnige allowances and other matters of importance. How do you propose to 'apply 
finch time-scales in'.prorinccs where the scale of pay of the executivo aud judioial branches of tho 
Borrioa is different ? 

Service holding 

the same posts 
or the various 


30, Do you approve of the arrangement by which offioera 0 f the Provincial Civil 
listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
by mombera of the Indian Civil .Service? If not, what rates do von saggost f 
appointments ? ° b 


■ ■ ■ Conditions of Leave 
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[A.— ProvinoiRl Civil Service. 

Conditions of Leave — coni. 

! 32. Is all the lea vo on full pay duo to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 

Service, and, if not, what are the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
: suitable ? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest ? 

33. Is all tho furlough duo to them ordinarily taken by offioerg of the Provincial Civil Service? 
Ie it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules ? If not, what 
change do you suggest? 

34. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what changes 
do you 'recommend ? 

: 35. Do yon oonsidor that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 

, fixed arc suitable ? 

! 36. Have you any recommendations to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 

without allowances, and other forme of leave ? Do yon consider that the present conditions govern- 
ing these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

37. Generally speaking, do any of -the present leave rules applicable to the Provincial Civil 
'■ Service cause ineonvonienoe to the administration, and, if so, what ; and what remedy do you 
suggest ? 

: 88. In particular, are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, if so, how 

can this difficulty be met ? 

39. Do any of tho present leave rules press baldly in any way on officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects P What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy ? In 
particular, do you regard the existing differences between the leave rales for the European and 

' Indian Services as suitable ? 

, Conditions of Pension. 

40. Is the present System of superannuation pensions satisfactory in the interests both of fho 
Government and the members of the Provincial Civil Service ? 

1 41. Have you any suggestions to make in favour of any modifications in its detailed working, 

; and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

42. Do you approve of the grant of reduced pensions for such officers as may be found to be 
, inefficient but whom it may be difficult to retire without some provision for their subsistence ? If so, 

wbat do you suggest ? 

43. Do you approve of the present Bystem regulating pensions of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts ? If not, what do you suggest ? 

44. Do you consider that the existing rales governing the voluntary and compulsory retirement 
of members of the Provincial Civil Servioo are satisfactory ? If not, what changes do you 
jecommond ? 

45. To what extent do members of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit of their 
families to the Government General Provident Pond, or to other official or officially-recognised funds? 

' Are any further facilities required, and what arrangements of this kind do you consider to be 
neoessary ? 

General. 

46. Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? If nor, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, making 

s any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

47. Have you any other propsals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
[ - by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 


Period of AgcLimit*, 21-23. 1892-1305.' 


j Peiiod of Age-Limits, 22-21, i.f., 1906 to Date. 

500 1. English Composition 

500 2. English History, either or both sections may bo 

Seotion L, to a.ii. H8S 

Section XL, a.n. UBS to 1818 

MO S. English Law 


10. Pronch Lnnguago end Literature 
It. Gorman T/Hlgmge and Literatore 


3®3 4. Engliah Language and Literature ... ,, 

Tin Greek, not less than two sub-divisions of which 
one must bo Translation i— . 

5. Translation 

C. tn»o Composition-,, ,, 

7. Verso Composition ., , 

8. Literature, ete. 1 .. .. • ■ 

400 9. Greo); Oistory (Ancieut, including Constitution). 

750 Latin, not less than two subdivisions, of which 
on* mnat ho TwntWtion 

10. Translation • . . ‘ ... 

11. Prose Composition 

It. Verse Composition 

13; Literature, elo; 1 .. 

tOO 14. Roman History (Ancient, including Constitution) • 

600 16. Roman Lew i 

600 16. Frenoh, History ot the Language nnd Litomtnro. 

17. Trench, Translation, Composition and Couvor- . 
notion. 

500 IS. German, History of the Language and Literature. 
19. Gorman, Translation, Composition and Convene- 


2. General Modem History (period to ho selected 

by Cnndidntea from Hat m the syllabus issued 
by thi> CoBiioijsiOTera, one penal at least to 
includo Indian History 1 ). 

3, Mathematics (pare end applied) 

t. Advanced Mathomatiral au'oject* (yore and 
applied). 

16. Natural Science, i.e., any number not eroaoding 

three of the following nbjtote 
Elementary Cbemiatry and Bomeotary 

lyrics 600 

(A'.J.-This subject may not ho taken op 
by those who effer either Higher Chcoii*. 
try or Higher Physics)— 

Higher Chemistry .. ..600 

Higher 1'hyrir* 800 

Geology ., .. 660 

Holanv 600 

Zoology 600 

Animal Phyaiologv .. ..600 

19. Louie and Mental Philosophy. (Ancient and 
Modem). 

17 . Moral Philosophy (Ancient and Modem) 

18. loli'.ical Economy and Economic History 

19. loluical Science (including Analytical Juris- 

the Early Bit! err of JoKiJab'ons 
.. ,. ""dTuwirjM Ujwln'non'i. 

MMknt Ungusga and Litcralor# 

!l. Arabic language and Lilcralnr®. . 


1. ’Italian, Translation,- Compoaition and Conver- 

sation. 

2. General Modem History 


900 S3. Lower Wsthematice 

300 24. Higher Mathematic! 

26. Natural Science, i.a. , any number ,not oxoeeding 
four of the following or threo if both Lower 
and Higher Mathematics he nlao taken 

(1) Chemistry 600 i 

(!) Physics 600 | 

(3) Geology 600 

(4) Botany 600 ) 


400 JO. Logic and Physiology 

400 27. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy .. 

600 28. Political Economy and Eoonomio History 

600 59. Political Science 


C.n JHatea am at liberty to name any or ail of these b 
ot luowicdpr. no (objects are obligatory. 


s Candidates 

*w - 1 ° t ?° fo[ ?& um S “Vjeots, provided 

that tho rawnanen number of marks that etn be coined 
. fro® the subjects ohoseo is limited to 6,000. 
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[A.— Indian Givil Service. 


The India Civil Sbryioh Act, 1861, 

(24 4 25 'Vioi, c. 51.) 

An Act to confirm certain Appointment* in India, and to amend the Law concerning the Civil Service there. 

[1st August 1861.] 

’Wherbab by section fifty-six of an Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, Chapter fifty- 83 
two, it was enacted that all the oivil servants of the Bast'Jndia Company in India under the rank or degree 
of Members of Council should have and be entitled to precedence in the service of the said Company at 
their respective elutions according to their seniority of appointment, and that no such civil servant Bhonld be 
capable of being advanced or promoted to any higher station, rank, or degree therein than he should be 
entitled to according to the length of hie service ; and by section fifty-seven of the same Act it was enacted 
that all vacancies happening in any of the offieee, places, or employments in the civil line of the Company’s 
service in India (being under the degree of Counsellor) should be from time to time filled up and supplied 
from amongst the civil servants of the Baid Company belonging to the presidency wherein such vacancies 
should respectively happen: And whereas by reason of the exigencies of the public service vacancies in 
certain offices, places, and employments in India have been filled up by the appointment of persons not being 
oivil servants, or not being civil servants belonging to the presidency wherein the vacancies have happened, 
and otherwise not iu accordance with the provisions of the said enactments, and it is expedient that snob 
appointments should be rendered valid, and also that the authorities in India should be empowered to make 
such appointments in like cases in future : 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present ParHament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : — 

1. All appointment* made bp the authorities in India to any suck Offices. Places or Employments shall be and -Uj 
be deemed to haw been at valid and effectual at if the Act hereinbefore recited or referred to hod not hen passed— m 

(Sip. 55 $■ 56 Via., c. 19). 6 - 

2. All vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments specified in the Schedule 
annexed to this Act, and all enoh offices which may be created hereafter, BhaU be filled np and supplied, 
except as hereinafter provided, from amongst the covenanted civil servants of the Crown in India. 

8. Where it appears to the authority in India by whom an appointment should be made to any offioe, 
place, or employment specified in the said Schedule, that such appointment, under the special circumstances 
of the case, should be made without regard to the recited qualifications, conditions, aud restrictions of the 
said Act, it shall be lawful for suah authority to make such appointment aooordingly ; provided that no person 
shall b6 so appointed who has not resided for at leaBt seven years in India, and that every persoD previously 
to his being so appointed to any of the offices in the Revenue and Judicial Departments specified in the said 
Schedule shall pass an examination in the vernacular language of the district in which beta to he employed, 
where such examination is now required, and shall be subject to all the departmental tests and other 
qualifications and. mtrictioue which ate or may be imposed in the like case on covenanted oivil servants. 

4. Every Buch appointment shall be provisional only, and shall forthwith be reported to the Secretary 
of State in Council of Indio, together with the special reasons for making the same ; and unless the 
Secretary of State in Conncilshall approve such appointment, with the ooncnrrence ofa majority of Members 
present at a meeting and shall within twelve months from the date of euoh appointment notify suoh approval 
to the authority by whom the appointment was made, then such appointment shall be canoelled. 

5. All vacancies happening in any other offices, places, or employments than those mentioned in the sa 
Schedule, and all other offices than those so mentioned that may hereafter be created in India may be 01! 
up and supplied without regard to the qualifications, conditions, and restrictions prescribed by the eaid Ai 
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Majesty’s dominions in India, or to any offices for the supply of which provision may bo made by any other Jp^Xeant'- 
Act of the present session of Parliament. Oonroor, vie. 

7. Section fifty-six of the said Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, and so much of the s<i inncli ot 
other sections of the said Act and of any other Act now in force as requires seniority as a condition or 
qualification for the appointment of civil servants to offices, places, or employments, shall be repealed. wiilmiy. 

Sir 1 ' 


Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries to the several Government® of India, except the Secreta- 
ries, Junior Secretaries, and TJ nder Secretaries in the Military, Marine, and Public Works Departments. 
Accountant-General. I ■ Sub-Treasurer, (i) 

Civil Auditor, (a) 

Judicial. 

I. Civil and Sessions Judges, or Chief Judicial | 3. Magistrates or Chief Magisterial Officers of 

Officers of Districts in the Provinces now known as Districts in the said Provinces. 


Regulation Provinces, 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in the said 
Provinces. 

Sew 

1. Members of the Board of Revenue in the 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

2. Secretaries to the said Boards of Revenue. 

3. Commissioners of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Dlvieions in the Provinces now known as 
Regulation Provinces. 

4. Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Districts in the said Provinces. 


4. Joint Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

5. Assistant Magistrates or Assistants to Magis- 
trates in the said Provinn.es, 

5. Deputy or Snlordin&te Collectors where 
combined with the Office of Joint Magistrate in the 
said Provinces. 

6. Assistant Collectors or Assistants to Collectors 
in the eaid Provinces. 

7. Balt Agents. 

8. Controller of Salt ChowMes. 

9. Commissioners of Customs, Salt and Opium 

10. Opium Agents. 

fi) Now non-existent. 


(a) Now called ComptroUer-Uenerai. 
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A, —Indian Givi] Service.} 


The Govbrnkbot op Ihcia Act, 1870. 

{38 Yict, c. 3.) 

An Act to mtt Utter promen for wdin? bm md Rcgohtim for certain parti of Mia, and for 
certain other pirpons rpaltng thereto. 

March 1&70,} 


6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities should be given fo_r the employment of natives of 
India, of proved merit and ability, in the oivil service of llvr Majesty in India : . 

Be it onacted, that nothing in the Govemmenf of India Act, 1858 , or in the Indian Civil Servioo Act, 
1861 , or in any other Act of Parliament or other law no* ™ force in India, shall restrain the authorises 
in India by TOWS appointments are or may l>e ©ade to offi®*®. plates, and employments in the civil service 
of Her Majesty in India from appointing any native of India to any such office, place, or employment, 
although such native shall not have been admitted to the «>id civil service of India in manner in section 
thirty-tiro of the first-montioned Act provided, bat subject to such rnles as may be from time .to time 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, with 
the concurrence of a majority of members present ; 

and that for the purpose of this Act the words “ natives of India ” shall include any poreon bom and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
established tfioro for temporary purposes only ; ■ 

and that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to define and limit from time to time 
tho qualification of natives of India thus expressed ; provided that every resolution made by him for auoh 
purpose shall bo subject to the sanction of the Secretary o! State in Oounoil, and shall not have force 
unttl it has been laid for thirty days before both Homos of Parliament. 


APPENDIX IV, 

M$tt>ti»n of the Gorcmment of India, Some Department (EelalluhmtnU), No. 1128, dated 
Simla, the 26 th Aupiut 1910. 

In exercise of tho power conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (88 ‘Victoria, 
Chapter 8), and in supersession of the rules published in the Home Department ■Notification No. 2169 
■(Pniilio), dated the 2nd Novcmbor 1892, the Governor!? eneral in Council hns been pleased to make the 
following ruloa, which have been sanctioned by tho Secretary of State in Council with the concurrence of 
n majority of the membors present. 

1. The local Government may appoint any member of the provincial oivil service subordinate to it, 
who is a native of India, and of proved merit and ability, to any of the offices, plaoes, and employments 
ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His JJsjesty in India, to fill which it has been declar ed 
by such local Government (by notification in the official Gazette) that members of such provincial civil 
ssrvico can properly bo appointed. 

2. The local Government may at any time appoint any native of India of proved merit, and ability 
to any ol tho offices, places, and employments Bpooified by enoh local Government in any suoh notification 
ns in EuIb 1 is mentioned ; provided that not more than one-foerth of the offices, places, and employments 
so specified shall at any one time be hold by norites of India not membors of the provincial civil service 
subordinate to the local Government; but this proviso shall not apply to or include any native of India 
(not c member of n provincial service) who has, prior to the making of these rules, been appointed under 
section 6 of tho Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Yiotoria, Chapter 3}, to an office, place, or employment 
in tho Oivil Service of India. 

S. b, addition to appointments made under Buies 1 and 2 the local Government may, whenever the 
exigencies of the public service render it necessary, appoint to any of the offices, places, or employments 
ordinarily hold by members of the Civil Service of Bjb Majesty in India, for a period not exceeding throe 
months, any nativo of India of proved merit and ability ; provided that the appointment of any such 
officer dball not involve his transfer from another district. 

4. Tho local Government may declare ony appointment to be made -on probation- only and may 
prescribe tho terns on which it is mads and the conditions with which the person appointed must comply 
before he can bo confirmed. J 

GoTMnmcn^°°d G j^ eni, ^ rit M '“J *' mo Bn8 P en <* r ™ 0Te any person appointed by such local 


A. Erne, 

0]fy. Secretary to the Qtrtmml tf India. 
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Statement showing Posts listed as open to the Provincial Civil Services. 


IbibH. Bombay. Bengal. P „ Tinoe J Punjab. Berm 


E«\<Uot distmts t- 

District and Divisional 4 

Judges. 

Settlement Oolleotors 


Seorctary, Board of Rev- 


Secretary to Board ol 
RevonnB. • 

Under Secretary to Govern- 

Joint Magistrates or Assist- 
ant Commissioners or I 
Assistant Collectors. 


Grand Total, Soueriot and 






MVjL COMIBSIOS 05 THE T™UC 3EEV1CES IS »m» 


xviii 

A.— Indian Civil Service.! 


APPENDIX W. 


rout emmskhk mw raE Pm0D #T 

Peowtiok W 1 B TWO Teobs. 

Emit Exixisittdk or 1912 whet the frame or 
Piumnos was omb Ibab. 

Subjects {*). 

IfaU 

Subjects. 




Cmpvhory — 

400 

1 . * Clnwiml lunguage* of India— 


1 . The principal vernacular language 
of the Province to which the oandi- 

Sanskrit ,, .< 

500 

date is assigned. 


Arabic . . • • 

400 

2. Indian History . . 

400 

PttwMi .. 

400 

3. Indian Penal Code 

400 

2. f Vermicular languages of India 

400 

, 4. Oode of Criminal Procedure 

200 

(excepting Hindustani when token 
up by Madras candidates and 


5. The Indian Evidence Act . . 

1 ‘Ml 

Guimti) each. 


Optional— (Sol more than nne of follow- 


3, The History mid geography of India. 

060 

ing subjects.) 


4. flaw .. .. 

1,250 

2 . § Sanskrit 

400 

6 . Political Economy , , 

350 

2. § Arabic •• 

400 



3. Persian 

' 400 



4. Hindustani (for candidates assigned 

400 



to the Province of Burma only). 




5. Hinda and Muhammadan Law 

480 


(ti) In addition to tho osndWatts wots permitted to take up any one of tho following branches of natural soionos, 
lii., Agricultural dicroistiy , totally, gwlogy and rxAogy, Jot which SM) marks w«e tdlowod. 


■JOth Ilcpovt 
or Uiw >iujpa- 
ty‘» OMl 


* One or more of these fltsbjeots eould ho lata, 
t One o! the laugaocus prescribed tot the candidates’ E residency o 

* The course of tending in Lew inekded- 


Ekokstoric . . 

Austin's Jwriiproikjit*. 

The Institutes of Justinian. 
MsWetoomtlAW. 

Ifaokmsio’B Studies in Roman law. 
BeultataVl'litosy of Legislation. 

( 2 ) Law of Eridmcff— 

The Indian Evidence f.ri. 

Pitt Taylor's Trcitiso on the law of Evidence. 


Province. 

(3) law of India— 

The Code of Civil Procedure. 

The Indian Penal Code. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The Indian L»w of Contrasts. 

The Intestate and Testamentary Succession Act. 
Hindu Law, 
lluhunmildnn Law. 


^Simultaneously ill c nsfitatee BttsnJefl court* oni eoppliei tie following d dialed reports, with hu unnlysis nod notes in 

Pint Periodical Euadmtina. Seven report* of ptfae court ensos o! a stipendiary magirtruto, embracing cases in 
which the mogistrato exercised End jurisdiction end oases which he committed for trial. 
Pour civil rates oi a county court In which the parties were represented hr counsel. 

One separate report of tbo whole traeinees, of whatever kind, transacted in a police court 
during one day. 

Second Periodical Examination. Five report* of civil actions in the superior court® of London in which tbo defendant 
RreVtjSris'flrwsfs decided" in the Central Criminal Court, in which the prisoner wse 
Third Periodical Examination. of in 



Two reportsof importral dvilcasei triod ^by a special jury wi It _ .... 
Mirtlw oSi-rtd by any enndidate who las oSerad Hum at tho Open Competition. 


LISTS OP QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES POE WBJTTEN REPLIES. 


six 

[A.— Indian Civil Service. 


APPENDIX VII. 

AA 

Statement showing the Oadbb and Strength of the Indue Civil Service for India as a whole and by 
Presidencies or Pbovinces, as sanctioned on JBt July 1912, together with the number of PostB listed ae 
open to the Provinoial Servioe in accordance with the terms of the Rules made tmdtr tht prwitmt oi section 
6 of the Government of India Act, 1670 (38 Viet, Cap. 3). 


- 

S 

a 

| 

to 

« 

If 

i 

Burns. 

i s 

i 

fa 

o 

a 

Tola). 

Rs. 1,000 u month in the 
Presidency or Province. 

(J| tg,5a's.S‘ , " , “ 

(3) Adi for poets under the Govern- 
ment of India (a). 

97 

9 

8 

84 

6 

8 

90 

111 

7 

10 

80 

11 

7 

S3 

6 

6 

64 

8 

6 

61 

0 

2 

6S2 

66 

68 

(4) Balance number oi “Superior ” 
poBte. 

(6) AH 4 per cent. lor temporary 
posts and for deputation. 
[N.fl.— For such posts addi- 
tions are made in the lowest 
grade of assistant).] 

87 

80 

90 

114 

76 

84 

64 

49 

24 

661 

8 

3 

4 

6 


3 

2 

2 

1 

26 

(6) Total number ot “ Superior “ 
posts on which recruitment is 

90 

89 

** 

119 

79 

87 

to 

61 

26 

690 

(7) Add “Inferior” posts, i 
posts shove the lowest grade 
of assistants, huh below the 

IMS. 

36 

.. 

87 

46 

31 

34 

25! 

20 

9 

269 

(8) Adi leave reserve at 40 per 

38 

36J 

371 

47J 

32 


22} 

20 

10 

276 

(9) AM training reserve a.t 16-6 of 
line (6), 

14 

131 

m 

181 

12 


*} 

8 

4 

106 

(10) Strength at service required 
at 194'b per cent, of line (6), 

178 

173 

183 

281 

164 

169 

109 

99 

48 

1,841 

(11) Bate of rcoruitment atl'17 per 
cent, oi strength shown in 
line (10). 

7-9 

7-i 

7-6 

9-6 

6-4 

5-3 Civil. 

1-7 -Military 

4-6 

4'1 

2-0 

64 Civil. 

17 Military. 


(«) The figures under this line are fired arbitrarily from tiraeio time lor purposes of reeruitment, and are not intended to limit 
or guarantee the number of posts under the Government of India, which nay at any time bo filled from a parlioular Province. 
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BOSATi COMMISSION ON THE PCBUC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


A.— I ndian Civil Service.] 


appendix vn-<»a<. 


LIST A. 


Madbab. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay cl each. 

2 

1 

) 

2 

2 

i 

1 

7 

I 

(«) 7 

(«)M 

0 

1 

M 6 

i 

i 

i 

(4)20 

Members of ConnoU .. .. •• •• •• *• 

High Cow* Judges .. 

Member, Board of Revenne . . 

Chief Snoretacy 

Member, Board of Bevenue . . . . • • • • 

Secretary, Revenue Department 

Membors, Board of Bevenue .. .. .. •• 

District and Sessions Judges, firet grade 

Inspeotoi^Genernl of Police 

Resident, Travaneore 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

Secretary, Municipal (Local) Department 

Collectors, first grade 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

Collectors, second grade 

Distriot and Sessions Judges, fourth grade 

Commissioner of Coorg .. .. .. 

Collectors, third grads 

Secretary to Commissioner of Land Revenue 

Secretary to Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Bevenue 

Registrar, High Court 

Private Seoietary 

Sub-Collectors and J oint Magistrates, filet grade . . 

6,333£ 

4.000 

8.750 

3.750 

8.500 

3,126 

8.000 

3.000 

2,500—100—3,000 

2,800 

2,600 

2,600 

3.500 

2,260 , 

2,250 

2.000 

1,800-2,000 

1,800 

1,600-1,800 

1,600-1,800 

1,600-1,800 

1,600 

1,200 

Total .. $7 
Deduot — 8 
Add +8 

Balance.. 87 

For posts listed ae open to the Provincial Service. 

For posts nndeT the Government of India. 


3 

36 

16 

Total .. 35 

Inferior posts, i.e., Posts obove the Lowed Grade of Assistants, but 
below the “ Superior ” Posts in order of Pay. 

Under {Secretaries 

Joint Magistrates,' second grade 

i, n third „ .. .. .. ,, 

1,000 

900 

"do 

Id 

Total .. 58 

Iteurve posts, i.e., Assistant CoBeetors. 

Reserve for temporary post* and for deputations, 

Leave reserve. ' 

Training reserve. i 

400-500 


{□) Indodce Collector of itadne, Director of AsricBltare, and Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
(I) Indcdes Deputy Conmaraioner of Salt and AbKri, and Director of land Btoorde. 



tISIS OP QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES POR WRITTEN REPLIES. 
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[A— Indian Civil Service. 

APPENDIX VII— cent. 

LIST B. 

Bombay (including Sind). 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of ex oh. 

n 

Member* of Council .. 

Re. 

3 

High Court Judge* .. 

4,009 

1 

Chid Secretary 


1 

Commissioner in Sind 


3 

Commissioners 

3,509 

I 

Secretary 


1 

Commissioner of Customs, Silt, Opium, ek. 

3,000 

l 

Municipal Commissioner. Bombay 

3,1'OU 

1 

Judicial Commissioner, Sind . . . . . . , . , , 

3,000 

1 

Inspector-General of Police 

2,500—100—3,000 

1 

Additional Judioial Commissioner 


w» 

Diefcriot and Sessions ledges, first grade .. ., 

2,500 

1 


2,5119 

6 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 

2,325 

13 

Senior Collectors 


1 

Commissioner of Settlement and Director, Land Records , . 

Salary of grado plus 



a looal allowance 

9 

District and Sessions Judges, third grade 

1,800 

(J}1» 

1 

Junior Collectors 

1,800 

Registrar, High Court 

1,700 

1 

Private Secretary 

1,500 
f 1,200 

1 

Deputy Commisaiooer, Upper Sind Frontier 

| Looal allowance 
t Es.300. 

3 

1 

Political appointment* 

Assistant Remembrancer of Logdl Affairs 

1,250—50—1,500 

2 

Undersecretaries .. 


1 

Talukdari Settlement Officer .. .. . . ,, 

1,100 

1 

Assistant to Commissioner in Sind 

1 Looul allowance 

L R*. 100. 

1 

Manager,. Sind Enonmbered Estatee 

Salary of grade plus 
special allowance 
of Re. 200. 

2 

Superintendents ol Land Records 


1 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 

1 special allow- 

5 

. 

Assistant Collectors, first grade 

900 (c) 

Total . . 84 



Dedust — 6 

For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service . 


Add 4" 8 

For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance,. 86 




Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowed grade of assistants, hi t 
below the “ superior ” jmk in order of pay. 


17 

Assistant Collectors, first grade 

900 

18 

Do, second „ . . . , , . 

700 

Total .. 35 




Steens posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. 

409—500 

• 3 

Reserve for temporary post* and for deputations. 


36J 

Leave reserve. 


13J 

Total .. 52 

Training reserve. , 

l 


(a) Includes Remem bran car af Legal Affaire. 

(}) Includes Collcotor ol Salt Kerenne, Collector of Bombay and Director of Agriculture and Co.operatire Credit Societies • 
bat exoludea Collector of Customs, Bombay, ’ 

(*) It has recently been proposed to raise the pay of tlmee fire appointments to Bs. 1,200. 
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APPENDIX Vri-fMi. 


J.1ST C. 


Bengal. 

Superior Posit in Order of Pay. 


>'nmt«r. 


(a) W 

(i)12 

W M 

(J)13 

(*) I* 


Total . . 90 
Mud— 8 
Add + 8 

Balance . . 90 


Total 


IT 

17 

36 


Designation. 


Members of Council .. «• 

High Court Judges .. .. .. 

Member, Board of flevenne . . 

Chairman, Calcatte Corporation 
Chief Seomtarj • • 

District and Sessions Judges, tot grade 
Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
Commissioners 

Inepeotor-Ganeral of Police . . 

Secretaries .. 

District and Sessions Judges, second grade 
Magistrates and Collectors, tot grade 
District and Sessions Jndgee, third grade 
Magistrates and Collectors, second grade 
; Eegistror, High Conrt 
Magistrates and Collectors, third grade 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor 
Deputy Chairman, Calcutta. Corporation 


5. 3331 

d, boo 

3.750 

3.600 

3.3331 
3,000 

3.000 
2,916$ 

2,500-100—3,000 

2.750 

2.600 
2,250 

2.000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 


For posts listed ns open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Inferior poets (i.e., posts aim the lowest grade of assistants, hut below 
the 11 superior" posts in order of pay, excluding one listed Under 
Stcrttaryskip). 


Under Secretaries 
Joint Magistrates 
Do. 


1,000 

900 

700 


Petem posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 


400—600 


Reserve lor temporary appointments and deputations, 
i Leave reserve. 

I Training reserve. 


(«) Includes Superintendent and Remembrancer ofLegsl Affaire and three District and Sessions Judees for Assam. 

n U ' , M Coni , n r°" tr °- pircolor of Agricaltare. two Secretaries to the Board 

SB^ ^ * irf "* f,nent 01Srer8 « *»r Additional Magistrates for Dnoc 



LISTS OP QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO .WITNESSES FOR WRITTEN REPLIES. 


Superior Posts in Or Air of Pay. 


[A.— Indian Civil Service. 


Lieutenant-Governor .. 

High Court Judges 
Judicial Commissioner 
Members, Boatd of Revenue .. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Chief Secretary 

1 District and Sessions Judges, first grade . . 
Commissioners 

Inspector-General of Police . . 

Opium Agent 
Commissioner, Humane 
District and Sessions Judges, second grade 
I Magistrates and Collectors, first grade . . 
i District and Sessions Judges, third grade 
) District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade 
' Magistrates and Collectors, second grade 
I Deputy Commissioners, first grade 
1 District and Sessions Judges, fifth grade 
) Deputy Commissioners, second grade 
1 Kegistrar, High Court 
l Settlement Officers 
L Deputy Director of Land Records 
l Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies . . 


1 I Superintendent, Dehrn Dan 

.1 Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal 
J Assistant Judge 

2 J Deputy Coratnieeioners of Barbara) and Almora 


3,000 

2,916; 

S.600— 100— 3,000 
2,500—100 — 3,000 
2,500 


allowance of 
Rs. 150. 

1,500 
1,500 
1,100 ’ 
1,000 


Total -• Ill 

Diduct — 7 For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 

Adi + 10 For posts under the Government of India. 


Balance,. 114 


Inferior polls, i.e., posts abort the lowest yrodt of assistants, but 

1 below ths •* superior ” posts in order of pay. 


2 | Under Secretaries 

1 : Under Secretary , 

1 City Magistrate, Lucknow 

14 Joint Magistrates, first grade . . 

6 Assistant Commissi on ere, firet grade . . . . 

1 Assistant Judge 

20 Joint Magistrates, second grade 

1 Registrar, Judicial Commissioner’s Court 

1,000 

B0« 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

700 

Salary of grade. 

Total . . 46 


Resiroe ports, i.e , Assistant Qslleclori. 

400— Jill) 

5 Reserve lor temporary poets and for deputations. 

4 "i Leave reserve. 

18^ Training reserve. 


Total 71 



(at Includes the Legal Remembrancer 

(J) Includes two Secretaries in the Board of Rernuie, Judicial and Financial Secretaries to Govcrnmcn 1 , Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture and Commissioner of Excise. 
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APPENDIX YII— cwf. 


MOTS. 

POBIAB (EXCLUDING THE NoRTS-WE5T FrONTIBR PROVINCE). 
Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Designation. 


W w 

6 

{«) 11 

8 

(«) 13 


Lieuf 0i>nat-(Joverncr .. .. 

Chief Judge, Chief Court 
2-| Judges, Chief Court .. 

Financial Commissioners 
Uhief Secretary 
Commissioners 

Division'll Judges, 1st grade . . 
Olrisionnl Judges, 2nd grade . . 
i Di vieionnl J udges, 3rd grade , . 
Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
! Divisional Judges, 4th grade . . 
Deputy Comniimionen, 2nd grade 
District Judges 

Deputy Commiesionere, 3rd grade 
Settlement Officers 

Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


Sonior Secretary to Financinl Commissioners 


1 I Junior Secretary to Financial Commiasioners 


I 1 Registrar, Chief Court 


Total . . 80 
Deduct — 11 
Aid + 1 

Balance.. 75 


For posts listed ns open to the Provincial Service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


I Reserve pail, i.e., Asridont Conmitsioners of tie lowed grade. 

• 3 1 Reserve for temporary posts and for doputatioiiR. 

32 | Leave reserve. 

10 j Training reseive. 


! _ 


j Inferior pods, i.e., posh alone the lowest grade of assistants, lut 
i below the “ superior " pods in order of pop {excluding one 
Under Secretaryship listed ). 

2 : Under Secretaries . . . . . . . . , . 

Id Assistant Commissioners. 1st grade .. \.. 

15 J Assistant Commissioners. 2nd grade 


2,750 

2,760 


1 ,« 


1,600 
1,500 
] Salary of grade- 
J phis special 
allowance of 
Re. 150. 

Salary of grade 
subject to a mini- 
mum of Re. 1,200- 

and'a maximum of 

Es. 1,800. 

Salary of grade- 
Bobjeot to a maxi- 
mum of Be. 1,500 
and a minimum of' 
Be. 1,000. 

1,260 


M Icolnlti two Secretaries o! Soreramtol, Director o! land Records, Director cf Agriculture jnd Political Agent in the 



LISTS OP QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES FOR WRITTEN REPLIES. 


SET 


APPENDIX YH-mt. 


[A.— Indian Civil Service. 


LIST F. 

Bubka. 

Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 


Designation. 


8 

(a) 18 


Lieutenant-Governor . . 

Chief Judge, Chief Court 
Judge, Chief Court . . 

Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma 
Financial Commissioner 
Chief Secretary to Government 
Commissioners of Divisions 
Commissioner of Settlements aod Director 
Divisional Judge*, 1 st grade • . 
President, Rangoon Municipality 
Director of Agriculture 
Divisional Judges, 2nd grade . ■ 

Deputy Commissioners. 1st grade 
Revenue Secretary to Government 
Secretary to Government 
Divisional Jadges, 3rd grade . - 
Deputy Commissioners. 2nd grade 
Distriot Judges 

Depnty Commissioners, 3rd grade 
Deputy Director of Land Records 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner 
Registrar, Chief Court .. • 


Total .. *>(| 
Deduct —'5 
Add ■ +6 


Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies 


For poets listed as open to the Provincial Sorvioe. 
For posts under the Government of India. 


Inferior posit, i.e., posts akve the Irnest fre.de of assistants hit below 
the " superior ” posts in order of pop. 

Assistant Commissioners, let grade 
Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 
Assistant Commissioners, 3rd grade 


3.500 
3,000 
2,750 
2,750 
2,760 ‘ 

2.500 (a) 
2, dUO ,d) 
2,250 
2,250 
2,250 (5) 
2,250 (J) 


1.500 
1,600 (S) 
1,600 (6) 
1,400 (i) 

1 Salary of grade 
j plus special 
allowance oi 
Rs, 160. 


Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Commissioners cj the ith grads. 

| Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

35 | Leave reserve. 

13 I Training reserve. 


(a) Maximum ralary including a local allowance ol Rs. 260 a month. 

(i) Maximum salary including a local aBoswice ol Be. iOO, Be. SOD, Re. vm, gj, 
(«] In dudes Superintendents of Shan States, Collector of Rangoon and 
IS salary of grade y/'n a local allowance of Rs. 250, without a maximum. 

(i) Maximum salary including a loot! allowance of Rs. 160 a month. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Superior Potts in Oritr of Pay. 


Number, | 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

(«) 2 

5 

1 

(«) 5 
(6) 9 
(<0 « 
(6110 
(6)10 

Lieutenant-Governor •• 

Members of ConnoB .. •• •• - . 

High Coart Judges 

Member, Board of Revenue - 

Chief Secretary 

District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

Inspector-General of Police !! 

District and Sessions Judges, 2nd iE rade 

Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd grade 

Magistrates and Collectors, 3rd grade .. .. .. 1 ... 

ns. 

8,333* 

5.000 
.4,000 

3,600 

3.000 

8.000 

2,916* 

2,500-100—8,000 

2.500 

2,260 

2,000 

1,800 

1.500 

Total . 64 



Defat — S 
Aii +■ 6 

Por posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 

Sor posts under the G or eminent of India. 


Balance.. 64 

On whioh recruitment, is baaed. 



Infirm pits, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but 
below the “ superior ” posts {including om listed Under Secre- 
tary) in order of pay. 


10 

10 

Under Secretaries 

Joint Magistrates, let. grade 

Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade .. 

1,000 
, .900 

700 

Total.. 22 




Reserve posts. i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 

400-500 

226 

8i 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

Leave leseivfc. 

Training reserve. 


Tola! . - 33 




(“) “ » « Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affaire and Judicial Commissioner, Chola-Nagpui. 

(i) Indodes two Secrebaiea to Government, and Directors of Land Records and Atrncnltnre, Commissioner of IMs*. 
Hcpiilm of Co-operativo Credit Societies, two Setflsnent Officers and Political Of&sr, Oriiai, 
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LIST H. 

Central Provincss and Berar. 

Superior Posh in Order of Pay. 


Number. 

Designation. 

Pay of each. 

1 

Central Provinces. 

Chief Commissioner . . 

KB. 

5,156* ‘ 

1 

Financial Oommieeioner , . . . 

3,500 

I 

Judicial Commissioner 

3,500 

1 

Additional Judicial Commissioner 

3,000 

1 

Second Additional Judicial Commissioner 

2,750 

3 

Comniieeioner6 

2,750 

2 

Do. 

2,500 

I 

Senior Divisional Judge 

2,500 

(«) 8 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 

2,250 

W 12 

Do. 2nd clnee 

1,800 

(«)W 

Do. 3rd class . . . . 

1,500 

"I Salary nf grade 

1 plus special 

[ . allowance of 

4 

Settlement Officers .. 

1 

Director of Agriculture .. .. 

l 

Registrar, Co-openUive Credit Societies 

J | Re. 160. 

Total .. SI 
Deduet — 6 

For posts listed ae open to the Provincial Service. 


m + 4 

For posts under the <5o"emuient of India. 


Balance .. 49 




6 

• 13 

Total .. 19 | 

10 

10 

Total .. 20 

Inferior posts, i.e,, posts above tilt lowest grade of assist# Ms hut 

Mow the “ superior ’’ posts in order of pay. 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade . . , , 

Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 

Note. — There is a defect of one poet. It has recently been 
proposed to correct the defect and to grade the 20 
posts as follows 

Assistant Commissioners, 1 st grade 

Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 

900 
. 701) 

900 

700 


Reserve posts, in., Assistant Commissioners of tie lowest grade. 


2 ! 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 

: 400-50D 

20 

Leave reserve. 


S 

Training reserve. 


Total .,30 ! 




(a) Inolndes Chief Secretary, Secretary, Political A pent of ChhittijgarL, CommiEwoner of Excise, Commissioner of 
Settlement.', three Divisional Judges, Inspector-General of Police, and two District and Sesrions Jodge>, and one Secretary to the 
Chief Conaniesionor. The Inspector-General of Police dm ire a local allowance of Es. <E0 subject to a maximum salary of 
Bs. 2,(00 a month. 
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116 T 1 . 


Superior Posit in Order of Pay. 


NnmVpr. 

Derignutiou. 

Pay of each. 



H9. 

1 

Ohief Commissioner .. .. .. .. - • 

5,166£ 

2 

Commissioners 

2,760 

(0)6 

Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

2,250 

W! 

Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade 


W« 

Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade 


Total .. 22 



Deduct Ntl. 

For posts listed as open to the Provinoiiil Borvice. 


Add + 2 

For posts under the Government of Indin. 


Balance . . 24 




Inferior pete, ie., pete above the lowest grade of assistants 
tut Mow the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 


2 

Under Secretaries 

1,000 

4 

Joint Magistrates, 1st grade . . 

900 

8 

Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade . . 

700 

Total .. 9 




Detent posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrate. 

400-600 

1 

Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 


10 

Leave reserve. 


4 

Total .. 16 

Training reserve. 



(a) Includes Superintendent of Lusliai Hills ; Commissioner of Excise, Inspector-General of Regiatntho sod Begiatrar 
of CO'OpemUro Credit Sooiaties ; rircolor of Land Records and Agriculture ; two Secretaries to the Chief Commissioner ; 
Inspector-General of Police ; one Settlement Officer ; and Volition) Agent, Manipur. 


LIST 3. 

Superior Pobtr under the Government of India 


Members of Council 
| Home Department— 

Secretory , . 

Deputy Secretary .. 

Director, Criminal Intelligent 
Superintendent of Port Blair . . 

Finance Department — 

Secretary 
Joint Secretary 
Deputy Secretary . . 

Cosaptollat uni. Auditor General 
Accotmlanls-General 

Officers of the Indian Finance Department 
Foreign Departmonl— 

Secretary i. 

Deputy Scorotary .. ' 

Political Officers’ 

I Legislative Department— 

Secretory or Deputy Secretary 

I Department of Revenue and Agriculture— 

[ Secretary .. .. ,, 

I Department of Commerce and Industry — 
Secretary 

Director-General of Post* and TelBgrapta 
Podrassters-G racial . , , . 


I CommiasiMier, Northern India Salt Bexenue 
Inspector-General of Excise and Salt .. 

I Collectors of Customi ,, 

1 Assistant Collectors of Customs 
| Department of Education — 

I Secretory .. 


{,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,600-3,000 


{,000 
3,000—3,500 - 
1,600-1,760 or 
1,760-2,000 or 
2,260—2,600 
2,600 
3,000 
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Statement showing for India as a whole and by Presidencies and Provinces the actual Strength of the 
Indian Civil Serviob Cadre, as it stood on 1st July 1912, compared with the strength at which it 
should have stood oa the same dote in accordance with the sanctioned calculations. 


Provinces. 


Sanctioned 

strength. 

Actual strength o 
1919. 

1st July 

N amber of officrre 
over (-|-) or under 
( — ) strength. 

> 1 ’ 

■ 

i 



I7S 


173 


Bombay 


173 


176 [a) 





174 (it 


United Provinces 


231 




Punjab 


m [ 

Civilians 162 (ij 
Military 29 (r) 

191 

+ 37 

Burma 


169 [ 

Civilians 126 

Military 49 

176 

+ . 

Bihar and Orissa 


109 



Central Provinces 

.. .. 

99 

48 { 

Civilians 39 

Military 9 

IMlfj 

48 

+ « 


Total .. 

1,341 

1,386 

+ « 


(a) Excluding Sir B. Rolette on, who permanently belongs to the Centra! Provinces, where he has been included, but 
including Mr. B, 0. Haim ol the Sod Commotion. 

(}) Excluding Messrs. Nathan and Balletl, who have been temporarily lent by Bihar and Orissa to Bengal and hare been 
included in the Bibar and Orissa cadre. 

(c) Including Sir G. Butler, who bas not been cambered in the Civil Lilt, bat excluding Messrs. \V. Alder and 
T. K. Johnston, who have been temporarily transferred to, and inoluded in, the Bengal cadre. 

O’Dwyer, Lorimer, Barton, Grant, Bennie, Johnston, Glancy. Pipon, Bolton, Pears, Jelt Howell , 
tepatnok, Uliaer, serving in the Political Department under the Government ef India in the 
ince, and Messrs. Bray and Cater, also serving under the Government of India in the Political 
, and exoluding MeBsre. Cowan, Maenair and Jacob, serving in Bengal, where they haTC teen 
ictving in Assam, in which he has also been included. 

S Including Lieutenant-Colonel Rawlinson, Mr. J. S. Donald, Major Blakeway , Lieutenant-Colonel Sir G. Roos-Koppc) 
plain Keen, serving in the Politic*! Department under tho Government of India in the North-West Frontier Provinoe. 
(/) Excluding tbo lata Mr. Sheftls. 

(f) Inoluding Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to the Central Provinces, bat bss bosn wrongly Knitted from 
the Civil List, but exoluding Messrs. Crawford (serving in Bihar and Orissa, where be bas been inoluded), and lddddl 
(writing in Bengal, in which is has been inolcdod), and three Indian members of the Debar Caam'mion who h«re been 



M) Including Messrs. 
Bill, Oopaland, Fraser, Fi 
North-west Frontior Pxov 
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00 . 


Lionlcnant-Govomora and 

Chief Commiseionera. 
Memhors of Connells _.. 
Judges of High or Chief "1 
Cooris. 1 

Boards of Jww , . 
Financial Coiomia- 


Secretaries to Government 


Secretaries to Boards of 
Beronnc or Financial 
Commissioners. 

Judicial Conuniimonen 


District end Sessions 
Jndges or Divisional 
.lodges and District 
Judges, 


Political officers 
Miscellaneous posts 



3 , 7*0 

8,128 

2,5C3 


3,809 
(1) 2,500-3,000 
(1) 1,800-2,000 
(1) 1,500-1,800 
(1) l/iOO 


6,833* 

<,000 


S,760 

3,600 

3,000 

3.1C0 

3,125 

2,500 


2,326 

1,800 

1,500 


(1) 2,600-3,000 

(1) 1,700 
(1) 1,600 
(1) 1,260-1^00 

(2) 1,100 


6,333§| 

4,000 


2,9165 

3,333} 


[1) 3,600 

(1) 3,000 

(1) 2,600-3,000 
1,700 
1,500 


1,800 


t 2 ) 2,601 

[ill 


ta. 


of Ooorg, Bogietrar of High Conrt and Private Secretary to Governor, 
of HighCourt, Private Secretary to Governor, Assistant Legal Eememhraneor, Assistant 

of Calcutta Improvement Trust, Inspector-General of Police, Registrar of High 


cr in Sind and Tslukdan 
(r) Chairman «f Calcutta Corporation, 

Court, rtirato Secretary to Governor and Deputy Ctrsi reran of Calonfta Corporation. 

n j ^ j| P°hce, Opium Agent, ltegistrar of High Court and Assistant Jtidga, 
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(?) Registrar of Chief Court. 

(/>) Inspector-General of Felice. 

(i) Modes Divisional Judges except the Senior Divisional Judge, 

(?) Three District and Sessions Judges are graded with the Bengal cadre. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Resolution of the Government of India, Home J)epartmtnt {BskUukmerttt), Nos, 1046-1056, 
dated Simla, the 19th August 1910. 

The Governor General in Council has had under consideration the recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Decentralisation at the end of paragraph 128 of their Report on the subject of framing rales 
for the reornitment or provincial services. The majority of the Commission consider it unnecessary that rule6 
for the reoruitment of those services should, us is now the case, require the sanction of the Government 
of India, and they express the opinion that the functions of that Government should be limited to laying 
down a few general principles as to eligibility for appointment, etc., on which detailed provincial inles would 
be based. 

2. In the present Resolution the Governor General in Council proposes to deal only with the provincial 
cavil services (executive and judicial). The case of otter provincial services will be separately considered. 

3. The present system, under whioh the previous sanction of the Government of India is reqnired to 
making or altering the rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services, was introduced in 1892, us 
the result of the Report of the Public Service Commission. The Governor General in Council has now decided 
to accept in substance the recommendation of the Decentralisation Commission, and is pleased accordingly to 
inveet Local Governments with she power to make rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services 
without the previous sanction of the Government of India, but subject to their general control. The general 
conditions which should govern such recruitment have been already folly considered in connection with llio 
inquiries made by the Public Service Commission, and the Governor General in Council, upon a further 
consideration of the subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions then arrived at. It will, however, bo 
convenient to re-state them in the present connection, ae follows 

I. The rules mu6t be adapted, on the one hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, and, on the 
other, to secure the dne representation in the publio service of the different olnssee of the 
community. 

II. Every candidate for appointment by recruitment must furnish satisfactory ovidenoe— 

(«) that he is not over 25 years of age, except in the case of Barristers, Advocates, or Pleaders 
appointed to the judicial branch; these excepted ouees will ho governed by article 51 of 
the Oivil Service Regulations ; 

(}) that he has attained a prescribed preliminary standard of general education (o bo fixed by 
Local Governments with reference to local conditions, the object being to sccnre men 

S nalififld by as high a standard of genoral education ae the conditions end requirements of 
le local administration permit. In particular, qualification in ono or more of the vernacular 
languages of the province in which he ie to be employed ie to be insisted on. The 
vernacular standard Bhonld be a high one, involving a thorough knowledge of the 
language and ability to write and read the written character with I'uoility • 

(c) that he is of sound health, good phyBique, and notive habile ; and 
{<?) that he is of good character. 

Ill Every pereon appointed to the provincial civil service by direct recruitment shall be snbjeot to n 
period of probation or training, during which time hie appointment will be probationary only, 
unlesB in special cases the Local Government declares 6uch probation or training - to be 
unnecessary. 

IV. The subjects of Native Princes in alliance with His Majesty shall be eligible for appointment, 
provided they ore qualified in other respects. 

V. AdmisBion to the provincial civil service Bhonld usually be confined to persons who are natives of 
the province or have definitely settled in it; in tbe case ot candidates who are not.iiativcs of 
the province, recent residence of at least throe years in the province Rhonld, hr u general rule, 
be an essentiul condition of admission. No Barrister, Advocate, or Pleader should bo appointed 
ae such, ualaae he has been at Wet three years actually practising his profession iu India and 
can speak the provincial vernacular. 

VI. Europeans who are not statutory natives of India shall be eligible for appointment, if qualified 
according to the above conditions, with the sanction of the Government of India. 

VII. Tho Local Government should reserve to itself the right to make promotion to the superior grades 
of the provincial civil service without regard to seniority, and seniority alone should not given 
claim to appointment to the grade of Rs. 500 a month and higher grades. 

VIII. The Government of India retain power in very special casee to make direct appointment# to offices 
in the higher grades of tie provincial civil services, and whenoror the Government of India 
exercise this power in the case of judicial officers, it will be confined to Barristers, Advocates 
or Pleaders of the Bigli Courts who have shown distinguished ability in the exercise of their 
profession for not less than ten years and have a thorough knowledge of the vermicular. 

IX. No member of the provincial civil service shall be dismissed otherwise than on the result of a 
judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 

4. The Governor General in Council directs tkatany change made in tho rules from time to time should 
bo forthwith communicated to the Government of India in the Homo Department, in ordor thnt they may 
be in a position to exercise effective general control. His Exoellency in Council considers it desirablo, 
moreover, that fchiB Resolution should be published by the looal Governments and Administrulione us part 
of the respective provincial roles. 


Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces. 


t Foreign. 

Revenue and igiienSVaie . 


Pnnjkb. 

Burr-a. 

Esstem Bvngsl and 


Public Works. 
Commerce and Industry. 


Order.— Ordered that a copy of this Resolution 
he forwarded to tho local Governments * aud Depart- 
ments of the Government of India f noted on the 
margin and to tho Honourable the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces for information. 

A. Exrib, 

Off. S'lretary to the Government of India. 
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{*) This pade it common to both the Judicial end E: 

(i) i The Sabordiriato Jodgoa and Ho wife employed in Aisara aroinctnded in the Bengal cadre, and both that cadre end 
•at Blow and Oreti cadre bare Wn shown nhore in accordance with tie teals proposed by the Calcutta High Court. Thit 
ciwers. under discns-non in connection srlth tbc recast territorial changes. 

jrt hlrmsds in the Punjaband the Central r«mnwa and Judicial Myooha in Burma h clone to tbc Subordinate Judicial 
Jxnw, and are paid at rates ranging (tom R*. 160 to Ba. 5 CO a month. 

(o) include* four appointmensr which hare been added einco the hut general reorganisation in 188t. 

• » » n retieioh of the grades in Angnsl.1911. 


w 
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■QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICES. 

[Note.— In replies to these questions, it should he clearly specified whether the reply refers to the 

whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.] 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

1. What ia your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by open 
'Competitive examination in England for the Indian Civil Service ? Do yon accept it as generally 
•satisfactory in principle ? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would you suggest ? 

3. Ia the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India ” * and of other natnral- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?- If not, what alteration do you recommend P 

* The term 11 Natives of Indie" has been defined in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Tic!., c. 3), as 
including any person bora and domiciled within the Dominione ol His Majesty in India, of patents habitually resident ia India 
■and not established there for temporary pnrposee only, and the term is so need throaghont these questions. 

4. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for tho Home and 
■Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service iB or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interest* ? Please give your reasons. 

5. If you do not consider tho present By stem of recruitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in prinoiple, please state what alternative you would propose. 

6. In particular, what would be your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examinations 
in India and in England, open in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

7. What would he your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of tho vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of Lidia, recruited by means of a separate examination in 
India, or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India ? If 
you favour such a scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? 

8. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, arc you in favour 
•of any system undor which Natives of India would be selected in India tor admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (a) nomination >(6) combined nomination and examination, or (c) any other 
method ? If so, describe fully vrhat system you would recommend. In particular do you consider it 
desirable that all classosaud communities should he represented in the sppoiutraontB so mado ? If so, 
how would yon give effect to this principle ? 

9. If you are in favour of a system for tho part recruitment of tho Indian Civil Borvico by 
Natives oi India in India, do you consider that “ Natives of India ” should still he eligible for 
appointment in England ? 

10. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are “ Natives of India," as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed pests officers of the Provincial Civil Service P If tho former, what alteration, if 
any, would you reoommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Sorvico ? 

11. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the judicial branch oi the Indian 
Civil Service ? If so, please describe the system which you would propose. 

12. Arc jou satisfied with the present statutory definition of the term “ Natives of India” 
in section 6 of” the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet., e. 3), as including “ any person horn 
“ and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in 
■“ India, and not established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such porsonB 
are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European 
'descent ? If not, state fully any proposals that you wish to mate in regard to this matter. 

13. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination iu England is retained, slate 
the age limits that you reoommend for candidates at suoh examination, giving your reasons. 

14. What in your opinion is tho most suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in England 
•should commence their official duties in India? 

18. What age limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit candidates 
who are Natives of India, and for what reasons ? Do you reoommend any differentiation between tho 
age limits for Natives of India, and for other natural-born subjects of Hie Majesty ? 

16, "What alterations, if any, do yon recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects and 
marks prescribed for the open competitive examination ? 

17, Is any differentiation in the subjects for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, state them and 
give reasons. 

18, Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should he reserved by statute for offioera 
recruited to tho Indian Civil Service, and if bo, what posts and for what reasons ? 

1&. Do you consider that a -minimum proportion of European subjects oi Hm Majesty should he 
•employed in the higher posts of the Civil administration P If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do yon consider that Natives of India might under present 
-conditions properly he admitted ? 

20. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which Natives 
•of India ore recruited for posts in the Indian Civil Service oadro partly through the medium of an 
•open competitive examination in England, and partly by special arrangement in India ? 

21. Do you oonsider that the old system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians" under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend F 
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2,2. If the system of recruiting military officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil Service- 
cadro has been stopped or has never existed in your Province would you advise ita re-introduction or- 
introduction, as the case may be, and if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what. 

extent, in your opinion. shonld it be adopted? , . , , , x . v „ 

23, Do you consider that such a system should be restnoted to tbo recruitment of military ofiioers, , 
or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

24, What ie your opinion of the system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members of' 
the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to whioli members of' 
the Provincial Civil Service can properly be appointed ? 

25, Are you satisfied with the present rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other than, 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one quarter - 
of the listed posts ? 

26, Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in- 
the Provincial Civil Service? 

27, Is the class of posts listed suitable? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 

changes, and why ? ' 

23. Please add such remarks bb you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which arc not covered by your answers to tho foregoing 


questions? _ _ 

29. Do you oonsider that candidates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open competitive- 
examination should undergo a period of probation bofore being admittod to the Service ? 

30. If so, how long, in your opinion, should this period he, and what course of study should b'e- 
prosoribed for tho orobationors? 

31. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary between the Bourse of study for proba- 
tioners who aro Natives of India and tho course prescribed for other natural-horn subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend. 

32. Do yon oonsider that tho probationers' course of instruction could best be spent in England 
or in India? Is your answer equally applicable to the case of Natives of India and of other natural-- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? 

83. Do yon think it desirable to start, at some suitablo plaoo in India, a oollege fortbe training 
of probationers of tka Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in. 
England ? - 

31 Do you think it desirable that each provincial Government should arrange for the training 
of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two years of' 
servico at somo suitable centre ? 

85. Aro you satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior officers of the - 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what ohenge- 
should, in your opinion, he introduced ? 

36. Do you consider that thoro has been any deterioration-in the knowledge of tho Indian lan- 
guages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service? If bo, what are the causes ? Are you. 
satisfied that European members of tbo Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficionoy in tlie 
study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? 

37. Ploaso give your views as to what Bteps (if any) are necessary to improve tho proficiency in. 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Servico, distiuguisbiug botween recommenda- 
tions applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judioial Branob. 

38. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for ofiioers selected for the- 
Judioial Branch ? 

39. Do yon Tecommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts in India for officers- 
selected for tho Judicial Branch ? If so, please give details. 

49. Is any differentiation desirable in a system of training after appointment in India between 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India and other nntural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, ploaso state the special arrangements that yon recommend. 

41. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direot recruitment in India for 
Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England,, 
please state what system of probation and training yon recommend for officers so recruited. 

42. Is tray differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 
Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India ns between persons of nnmised Indian descent, of 
mixod European and Indian descent, and of unroixed European- descent ? If so, pleaBo state your 
proposals. 

43. Pleose add snoh remarks as yoo may desire to offer on any points relating to the probation 
and training of members of the Indian Civil Sorvieo which arc not covered by your answers to the 
foregoing questions. 

)’ on consider that the numbers of officers authorised for the various grades of tho Indian 
Civil Servico arc satisfactory ? If not, please state your Tiewe. 

, 4h Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowanoe introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should he abolished, and.if so, under what conditions ? 
bliould such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to fature entrants? 

46.11 abolition ia recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what is 
your opinion regarding the grant of a similar inoreaso of salary to those members of tbe sendee who- 
now draw no ® xc b BI1 6° compensation allowance? 

y,. 4 ' ■ aw to the caseof the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil Sorviees 

ths rate if taSh d 7.T SpFr S TS ° f ty ’A”* ft 'J ^raw nlnj opprosmmltlv »t 

'y^ifds of the pay drawn m the same posts bymembera of the Indian Civil Service Y If 
xoi, »i»t tain do jou f ot ft, variOT , of a,, Ser.Eco f 
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[B.— Indian and Provincial Civil Services. 

48. Have yon any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to members of tho 
Indian Civil Service P 

49. Have yon any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians 
and to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts P In particular, do j - ou consider 
that separato sots of rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service aro desirable? 

50. Please add bucK other remarks as yon may desire to offer on an} - point relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension in the Indian CivD Service. 

PROVINCIAL CIVIL SEBYICE. 

51 . Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19thAnguet 1910, 
defining the general conditions which should govern reernitment to the Provincial Civil Service and 
reproduced as Appendix A." Are theso conditions suitable, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ? 

52. In particular, arc the rales for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force in your 
Province suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their alteration r 

53. Do you consider that reernitment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be restricted 
to residents of the province to which it belongs ? 

54. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service P Do you 
consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

55. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements for the training awl probation of officers 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service P If not, please state your objections, and what other 
arrangements you recommend. 

58. Do you consider that tho numbers of officers authorised for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? If not, please state your views. 

57. .To what extent are the functions of the officers of the executive and judicial bronchos of your 
Provincial Civil Sorvioe differentiated P Is any oliange desirable, and if so, in what direction ? 

SB.^Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil 8orvioe " P If not, what 
would you suggest? 

59. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by tho Public Service Commiesiou of 
1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of tho Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
Bhould be adjusted by a consideration of tho termB necessary to seonre locally the desired qualifications 
in the officers appointed ? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

60. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Province 
adequate to secure the dosired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, what alterations do yon 
recommend P 

61. Do you approYo of the arrangement by which officers of tho Provincial Civil Scrvico bolding 
listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of tho pay drawn in the eamc posts by 
mombers of the Indian Civil Sorvioe? If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ? 

62. Have you any proposals to make with regard to the leave rules applicable to tho Provincial 
Civil Service p In particular, do yon regard the existing differences between tho leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services as suitable ? 

63. Are you satisfied with the present system of superannuation pensions for officers of the 

Provincial Civil Service? If not, please say whet modifications you would suggest,, and on wlint 
grounds ? . , ' . 

64. Are yon satisfied with the existing organisation of tho Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
please state what alternative organisation yon consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to yon to be suitable. 

65. Have you any othor proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 
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Sir Murray Eamucick, k.i;.s.i., c.i.b. 

Sir Tiikodorb Momson, k.o.i.b. 

Sir ViU.vnsE CihroIn 

Maiiadey Biiaskar Ciuorai,, Esq., c.s.i. 

Abduii Rahim, Esq. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners : 
Joseph John Umov, Esq., j.og„ Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature. 
Bombay. 


V. S. D. 

Sir Bash, Scott, At, Chief Justice, 

Written answers relating i-o tie Indian Civil 
Service. 

25890 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle f— My experience dates 
from 1885 as a member of the Bombay Bar and 
from 1899 as an official, .Advocate General or 
Chief Justice. I accept the system of recruit- 
ment by competitive examination in England as 
generally satisfactory in principle. 

25S97 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?— I do not 
think the system equally suitable for the admis- 
sion of Natives of India. 

25898 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
n 495-1 


Gor,u. Krisuna Gokuaix, Esq, o.t.i:. 
IEai.tt.r Cmrv Madge, F c q., c.ix 
Prank George St.y, lisq , c.s t. 
irEBBERTAi.Er.RT Laurens P/siirk Esq. 
Jaitcs Ramsay Macdonald, H«q., H.P. 


Riio Bahadur It a uchandra Narayak 

Jooixkar, Assistant to Commissioner, 
Central Division, Poona. 

RaGTIUKATII GaNGADHAII BliADDIIADF,, liW], 
Judge of Small Cause Court, Poona. 

Bon.BR, Esq., c.va. «\ix (ill, ('it/ Seeretari/), 

High Court of Judicature. Rumbay, 

and in England, open in both cares to all 
natnral-born subjects of His Majesty ? — I am 
opposed to any system of simullcm'ons exam- 
inations. 

•25809 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should lie reserved hv stabile for 
officers reemiled to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what realms} 
Please state in detail what n iterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act or 18G1 (21 and 25 Vid . e. 51), 
[Attenlion is invited to the provisions of I In- 
Indian Civil Service Act, lb‘31 {21 and 25 
Viet. c. 51), and of thcGovcnmicnt of India Act. 
1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), reproduced a* Appendices 
II and III, to these question?.] ?— I consider that 
not less (lion three judgeships in the Hoinbav 
High Court should be reserved by statute a? is 
at present the case under the High Courts Act 
for officers recruited from the' Indian Civil 
Service, (i) because their experience in the 
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Kiirioti makes to '•*1™“' ™ 

imitate Stnthis ‘™- civil and cranmal 
nppeals Iron, the dialvicts, and |n) occalBe tticu- 
csjiBncncc lenders to ot pent c*»tanc. in 
defiliii" with the many questions which nnso m 
connection with judicial administration in tire 
cistiids. In order to provide the High Court 
with a supply oE judges from the Indian Civil 
Service it is necessary to reserve a considerable 
number of District and Sessions Judgeships for 
that service. 

25900 (04). Please give your views asto what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officer.! selected for the Judicial Branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to'Europc, and if so, what course of 
studv (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers' chambers or other), and what con- 
ditions do you propcse?— I do not recommend 
any separate mctliod of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service, ns 
I consider it very advantageous for officers who 
eventually enter the J udicial Branch to commcnco 
their Indian career with a certain amount of 
executive work ; I would, however, make it im- 
possible for an officer of over 10 years’ standing 
to obtain a transfer from the Revenue to the 
Judicial Branch. After an officer has been 
transferred to lire Judicial Brandi he should be 
given an opportunity of proceeding to England 
to read for a year in the chamber of a practising 
Barrister, us he would thus be pat in the way of 
acquiring a habit of looking at cases from the 
point of view of these who plead before him and 
would have a better chauce of getting on equal 
terms with his Bar. The Legal Adviser at tho 
India Office might keep a list of barristers in 
good practice who could be recommended to 
judicial officers desirous of studying practice of 
tho law. I attach little importance' to the courso 
for the call to the Bar. 

25901 (00). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the judicial branch? If so, ploaso 
give details?— Mo member of the Indian Civil 
Service should be allowed to sit in a Sessions 
■Court ns a Judge without some experience in 
the trial of original civil cases. This is the rule 
.recommended by the Bombay Bigh Court, and 
wo believe generally followed by the Government. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service . 

25302 (19). Arc you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 


filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest?— The listed posts of District 
and Sessions Judge demand more aptitude in tho 
disposal of criminal than of civil work. Natives 
of India unless they have had special experience 
of criminal work are better suited for the trial 
of civil than criminal cases. There arc many 
good civil judges in the subordinate judicial 
service, but the failure of Natives of India as 
criminal judges has often been noticed. It is not, 
however, impossible to find men of tiro requisite 
capacity amongst the Natives of India, but they 
are not usually discovered by competitive exam- 
inations. The best training available in India 
for Natives of India to qualify them for the post 
of Sessions Judge is the work of public pro- 
secutor in some important district court. A 
man who has risen to a position ait tho local 
Bar which wins him the appointment of public 
prosecutor has gone through an amount of 
conflict such as is likely to have developed a 
certain practical efficiency and strength of 
character, and when to this is . added experience • 
in the responsible work of placing before tho 
Court with proper impartiality as the represen- 
tative of tho Government tho evidence available 
against accused persons, the probabilities are 
that men of this class will prove good criminal 
judges. The objection to recruiting for listed 
Sessions Judgeships solely from the class of 
Public Prosecutors is that the Subordinate Civil ’ 
Judges would be shut out .from the highest posts 
to which the most fortunate might now qttain. 
It should, I think, bo recognised that the 
practical absorption of the District and Sessions 
Judge in criminal work involves the devolution 
of a largo quantity of the civil work of his 
office upon First Class Subordinate Judges with 
nppdlato powers. These officers should receive 
pay proportionate to theimportanee of tho work 
they are called upon to discharge, which is nt 
present far from being the case. If the pay of 
these officers were raised substantially, thero 
. should be no complaint on tho score of listed 
judgeships falling generally to practising 
pieadeis. 

2590.1 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province. Arc these rules 
suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration?— I think that in 
Rule VIII of the Bombay Provincial rules the 
qualifications (i), (c), (d). and (e) should be 
deleted. 


Sir Bask, Scott, called and examined. 

25904. {Chatman) You are tho Chief of India’ ?— Yes, Of course, I am only speakin" 
Justice of the High Court of Judicature oE of the Judicial Service. 

Bombay?— Iam. ■ _ 2590(3. Could you kindly elaborate that 

25905. You do not think that the present answer and tell us what remedy you propose?-— 
system of entering the: Indian Civil Service I think you will find I have suggested a remedy 
is equally suitable for tho admission of ' Natives in my answer to question (19) in the Provincial 
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series of questions, and tint answer represents my 
views. I tliinlc that officers holding District and 
Sessions Judgeships should be selected ns far as 
possible from the local liars, from pleaders. I 
think yon get better judges from Natives of India 
if you select them from among the pleaders, 
piivLicnhi! ly the Government pniaders or public 
prosecutors, than if they ate selected in the 
present way. 

£5907. Do you consider that a period 
spent in the Executive Branch is of benefit to 
an officer who subsequently joins the Judicial 
Brunch ?— Yes, distinctly. 

S690S. After what period of general service 
do you think it desirable that officers should 
join the Judicial Branch ?— About eight years. 

2590!). Do you recommend that officers 
should havo some practical experience of the 
trial of Civil suits before they go to England 
on study leave, assuming that n system of 
study leave is introduced? -No. I think if 
study leave is introduced it would be better 
they should have their study before taking up 
Civil work. 

25910. Do you think it would be con- 
venient to combine study leave with furlough ?— 
I think it would. 

25911, What allowance, if any, would you 
give to officers during their study leave?— I 
think the study leave should be for study in 
the chambers of a practising Barrister, and the 
fee for that is ICO guineas a year, so that it 
would have to be something in excess of 
that amount. 

25912, Would the grant of this allowance be 
dependent on proof of satisfactory progress 7— 
I think it might ba assumed that officers of the 
Civil Service of eight years' standing will 
Attend to their work in chambers. 

2-5913. It has been represented to us by 
witnesses eUcwhcre that considerable importance 
is attached in India to the Barrister qualification, 
and tlmt on that ground it is de-irable that 
officers of the Indian Civil Service, who join the 
judicial Branch, should obtain a call to tho 
Bar. What are your views on that matter?— 
I attach no importance whatever to it. 

25214. Have you considered how long 
normally an Indian Civil Service officer should 
be employed in tho trial of original Civil suits 
before lie becomes eligible to officiate as a 
District and Sessions Judge?— I should say not 
less than six months, hut I should prefer 
s, year. 

25915. Do you recommend any changes in 
the subjects of examination for the Indian Civil 
Service with a view to making Law a more 
prominent feature ?— No, I do not think that 
the study of Law nt that early stage is of 
very much use. I think the District Officer in 
liis magisterial work gets a certain practical 
.acquaintance with Law, and if he adds to that 
study in chambers in England he will probably 
be better fitted than if lie relied solely upon 
extra legal studies before he comes out. 

25910. Would you modify tho Rules govern- 
ing the probation of an Indian Civil Servant 
in that direction ?— I really do not know what 
they-are and I have not studied that question. 


25917. You arc not aware that at present 
they are deficient in regard to the study of 
Law ?— No, 1 am not, 

25918. What proportion of District and 
Sessions Judgeships, in the Bombay Presidency 
do you consider should be filled by Members 
of Lie Indian Civil Service ?— That is a difficult 
question to answer. 1 think that the Indian 
Civil Service ought to be represented by at least 
three Judges in the High Court, and in order to 
provide them you must have a considerable 
number amongst the District Judges also. In 
practice, the selections for the High Court are 
confined to the five or six District Judges at the 
head of thp Service, so that I should think that 
at least two-thirds ought to be reserved for the 
Members of the Indian Civil Service. 

259 19. You say that unless Indians have had 
special experience of Crimiuul work they are 
better suited for the trial of Civil work. Could 
not this defect be made good by employing Sub- 
Judges as Assistant Sessions Judges ?— No, I 
think the objection is that they have not had 
any experience at the Bar bofore they take up 
Criminal work. I attach great importance, as 
far as Indians are concerned, to training at the 
Bar before they sit as Criminal Judges. 

25920. Do you consider ihat the present 
rates of pay and grading of Judicial officers'aie 
suitable?— Speaking of Judicial officers of all 
classes, I have not heard any complaints about 
the pay of District Judges, but with regard to 
Subordinate Judges, there is no doubt their pay 
is not so good as it is in other Presidencies ; 
it is certainly a minimum wage, and I think 
it ought to be increased. I can only express a 
general opinion. It is a mutter on which there 
is much dissatisfaction in the Subordinate 
Service. 

25921. Would yon be prepared to say what 
in your judgment would be a fair salary for a 
First class Sub-Judge t— I should like to see 
l hern all getiing at least 11s, 700. 

25922. But you are not prepared to give us 
any detailed advice with regard to the pay of 
any grades of the Judicial Service ?— No. 

259*23. We are very anxious to obtain all 
the information we can on the subject of pay, and 
any advice which we get from wituesses will be 
welcome. You, however, are not prepared to 
give any ?— I am not prepared to say. It is a 
question that has been studied much more by 
my colleague Mr. Justice Heaton, who is now 
on the Commission, than myself, and lie is 
much better able to express an opinion. 

25924. You are only prepared to say that 
generally speaking you would welcome an 
advance in .certain grades ?— 2 should, and I 
think in fairness this Presidency ought to bo 
on the same footing as other Presidencies, and 
it is not-now. 

25925. Are Judicial officers in this Presi- 
dency paid less than in other Presidencies ? — 
Yes. 

25925. {Lori Ronddshf) I think you 
told the Chairman you recommend that a 
man should spend about eight years on the - 
Revenue side before being transferred to tho 
Judicial ?— Yes. 
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£5927. Could you tell us after about how 
many years’ service a man in this Presidency 
moves to the Judicial side under the existing 
system ?-I think that is about the period. 

25928. You are satisfied .on that point, with 
the existing arrangement?— Yes, except that 
sometimes .Revenue officers are allowed to 
transfer after a longer period ut service, and 
that is hard on the men already in the Judicial, 
because they take rank above them. 

26929. Will you tell us what are the main 
advantages that you think a Judge derives 
from the years which he spends on the Revenue 
side of the Service before he is transferred to 
the Judicial side?— He gains a Knowledge of 
the people and a knowledge of the working 
of the Government. Generally speaking, Bar- 
risters are very ignorant of the machinery of 
Government in India, but the Indian civilian 
Judges know all about it, and it is very im- 
portant that they should know about it in the 
trial of cases from districts. 

2593d. I understand that if a proposal were 
made to recruit the Judicial in India entirely 
from the Bar you would be opposed toil?— I 
should. 

25931. You also told the Chairman that you 
attached very little importance to a call to the 
Bar. That is on its merits, I suppose ?— Yes. 

25932. I should like to ask you, however, 
whether you think the fact that a Judge has 
been called to the Bar gives him a greater 
prestige among the vakils and so on ?— Not tbo 
least; they know it is nothing but a name. 

25933. With regard to your proposal for 
recruiting Sessions Judges from Public Pro- 
secutors, can you toll us how many Public 
Prosecutors there are in a Province like Bom- 
bay?— There would be six District Courts 
at least from which you would be able to get 
very experienced Public Prosecutors. 

25934. The field of recruitment would be a 
rather small one '!- Yes, but then the number of 
Judges required would be small too. 

26935. Could you tell ns how the emolu- 
ments of a Public .Prosecutor would compare 
with the salary of a Sessions Judge?— Ho, that 
is a subject on which I cannot give you any 
information. I have heard varying opinions 
expressed, and it roust depend a good deal 
on the place where the man is working. He 
may have lucrative Civil business besides his 
Government work, or ho may not. 

25936. Can you give us any idea as to 
whether a post like that of a Sessions Judge 
would appeal to a man in the position of a 
Public Prosecutor, that is to say, would it bo 
sufficiently remunerative to attract .him?— Yes, 
I think it would. 

25937. In the latter part of your answer to 
question (19) yon say that a good deal -of the 
Civil work which tails to the lot of a District 
and- Sessions Judge should be devolved upon 
hirst-class Subordinate Judges with appellate 
powers; end you think that they should receive, 
hotter remuneration ?—Xaay that in practice it 
docs devolve upon them. It is necessary to 
appoint First-class Subordinate Jndges with 
appellate powers to try Civil eases which the 


District Judge has no time for on account of his 
Criminal work, ,nnd I say they ate not properly 
paid. 

25938. Yon would propose to create anew 
and higher grade of Subordinate Judge than 
any that esist now ?— -Yes, Subordinate Judges 
with appellate powers. 

25939. At Rs. 1,1)00 or something of that 
kind ?— I daresay less than that would give 
satisfaction. Rs. 800 or Rs. 900 would be, a 
considerable increase on what they get at 
present. 

25940. (Sir Theodore Morison.) In your 
reply to question (64) you recommend that a 
civilian should be given study leave when he 
joins the Judicial Branch : do I understand you 
would be satisfied with that addition to his legal 
knowledge if he had the same training as be has 
at the present moment?— Yes, 

25911. Your scheme, does not postulate any- 
thing further ?— No. 

25942. Even with the one year’s probation 
which they have at the present 'moment in 
England during which they do not attend 
courses of Law?— I think study leave is the 
only addition I should ask for. 

25913. Do you think that the younger 
District Judges, those, who have only had ono 
yew’s probation in England, have a sufficient 
..knowledge of Law to be able to profit by that 
one year in England ?— Yes, I think so. I think 
the man who lias done magisterial work for 
years would probably be able to profit much , 
more by a year in Chambers than a man coming 
fresh from the University, called to tbo Bar, 
and then going into Chambers, and he would 
be of much more use to the man who was 
teaching him and would profit a great deal more 
and see more of the work. 

259-14. You do not think that the Judges 
require any larger theoretical knowledge of 
Law ?— I think mot. 

25945. Your teaching would be all prac- 
tical?—' Yes,_ 

259.46. You would have them learn a good 
deal while they are doing their work as Magis- 
trates ? — Yes. 

25947. And then you would have them see 
Law actually handled by a Barrister iu his 
Chambers ?— Exactly. _ 

25948. Such teaching in Law as is given for 
instance in the Law Schools or the Law Tripos 
you do not think very, valuable to an Indian 
Judge ?— I do not say it is useless, but I do not 
think that kind of teaching is of very great 
value in after-life. 

23949. If I heard you rightly, in your reply 
to Lord Ronaldshay and to the Chairman you 
said you would net approve of the Judicial 

Brandi being recruited entirely from the Bar ? 

I should not. 

25950. And I believe you suggested that 
something like two-thirds of tho posts should be 
reserved tor civilians ?— Yes, speaking of Dis-’ 
trict' Judges. 

25951. Do I understand you recommend that 
those who ore not civilians should bo recruited 
directly from the Public Prosecutors to the 
extent of .jomclhing like one-third ?— Yea. Jf 
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you cannot get sufficient Public Prosecutors with 
Criminal work you can easily select from among 
the pleaders men who have luid a good deal of 
Criminal experience, which is what you want. 

25952. So that your recommendation is that 
to a small extent, perhaps one-third, the Judi- 
ciary should be recruited from Pleaders and 
Public Prosecutors ?— Yes. 

25953. (Jfr. Ctaiaf.) First-class Sub- Judges 
arc frequently invested with Assistant Sessions 
Judge's powers in this Presidency, are they 
not?— I do not know that; you probably 
would know it better tban I do. 

25954. It may not be of frequent occurrence, 
but they are occasionally invested I believe 
with such powers ?— I believe it has happened, 
hut I do not know that it is frequently done. 

25955. You have heard no complaints about 
thoit not being able to do tbeir Criminal work 
properly when they are- so invested?— If you 
ask me for specific instances I cannot givo them 
to you, and you would not wont me to mention 
them. 

25956. Of course Subordinate Judges ordi- 
narily do not do any Criminal work, and there- 
fore they mar not be quite so ready to do the 
work, but that does not mean they arc not 
capable of doing Criminal work if they are 
given that work to do ? - You never can tell of 
course until you try, bnt I know of cases iD 
which satisfaction has not been given. 

25957. The question is whether you have 
any distinct recollection of any complaints about 
First-class Sub- Judges doing Assistant Sessions 
Judge’s work ?— ' No. 

. 25958. In famine times Sub-Judges are 
frequently invested with magisterial powers, 
are they not?— It has only happened once since 
I have been in Indio, I think. 

25959. Whenever there arc days of scarcity, 
Sub-Judges I believe are invested with magis- 
terial powers ?— That may be so, I do not know. 
The famine did not occur in my time on the 
Bench and therefore I know nothing about it. 

25960. But only last year were not certain 
Sub-Judges invested with magisterial powers in 
the Ahinedabad district ?— I aid not know it. 

25961. At any rate you are not aware of 
any complaints being received as to their not 
being able to do their magisterial work 
well ?— No. 

25962. I understand from your answers 
that you are not particular about Public Pro- 
secutors being appointed, but that yon would 
take any Pleaders who have had much 
experience of Criminal work ?— Exactly. 

25963. With regard to your answer to 
question (23), could you tell me roughly what 
would be the number required for recruitment 
in order to provide tue High Court with a 
supply of Judges from the Indian .ivil 
Service?— I cannot give any more detailed 
answer than I gave to the Chairman on that . 

P °25964. That is two-thirds ?— I should think 
roughly it would be probably two-thirds. - 
25965. (Mr. Sly.) Do you consider it is im- 
portant that in the Judicial .ertice as wl] as 
jn the Executive there ahou.d be a European 
minimum of officers ?— Oeitainly. 

259r-6. It has been suggested to us that this 
European minimum ought be more suitably 
recruited direct from the English Bar than from 


the Indian Civil Service : what would be your 
opinion on that proposal ?— I should be very sorry 
to see it adopted. I think a knowledge of the 
administration is required in District Judges, and 
I do not think you will get that by importing 
English Barristers, Also it is quite likely there 
might be a feeling of hostility against the ad- 
ministration if you did import English Barristers 
here, and it would be very undesirable I think. 

25967. Can you give us any opinion from 
your knowledge of the English Bar of what 
class of recruit is likely to be attracted from 
England by a District Judgeship?— No. I do 
not think it would prove attractive at the pre- 
sent rates of pay. 

25968, Another suggestion made to us was 
that this European minimum might be recruited 
from English Barristers at the Indian Bar who 
have had experience and practice' in India for 
some years. What would you say with regard 
to recruitment from such a source ? — If you got 
a man who had shown any ability and had had 
any practice he would not take a District 
Judgeship. 

25969. Can you tell us how many English 
Barristers there are actually practising in the 
Bombay High Court at the present time? — 
I should think about half-a-dozen. 

25970. In regard to your proposal for read- 
ing in Barristers’ Chambers, it has been stated 
that whilst that course is exceedingly valuable 
for a Barrister who lias to practise in the 
English Courts, in order that he may learn tbo 
procedure and methods of English Courts, it 
would have very much smaller value for an 
officer who was going to be a Judge in India, 
where the procedure in the Courts is very differ- 
ent. Do you think there is anything in that 
objection ?— I do not think the procedure in the 
Courts is very different. The Civil Procedure 
Code is founded on the Buies under the Judi- 
cature Act. 

25971. (Mr. Macdonald.) You say in reply 
to question (64) that when a civilian has been 
transferred to the Judicial Branch you would 
give him an opportunity of proceeding ter 
England?— Yes. 

25972. Would you give him a grant ?~Yes, 
I would give him a grant to enable him to read 
in Chambers. 

25973. Would you give him special leave?— 
He would probably want to take a year’s fur- 
lough at least after eight years, and some estia 
leave might be added to that, 

*5974. You would allow him to use part of 
his furlough for this purpose ?— Yes. 

25975. Would you give him any other 
opportunities or would that be enough ? — I think 
that a year or a year and a half would do him 
a great deal of good. It would give him a kind 
of confidence which I think is desirable in Indian 
civilians when they have a stroDg Bar before 
them. To be able to look at the case from the 
point of view of the Bar and to be able to argue 
t e case in Court as it goes along would be 
much more within the capacity of a man who 
had read in Chambers than in the capacity of a 
man who had not so read, 

25976 It has been placed before us from 
several sources that the whole condition of the 
Indian Law Court, is so different from the con- 
dition of the English Law Court that both 
reading in Barristers’ Chambers at home and 
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attending English Law Courts are of very little 
importance for an Indian Judge: do you take 
that view ?— No, I do not agree with that at all. 
If you get a Barrister who bos had a fair practice 
in England lie will at once get his footing in 
India without any difficolty. 

25977. Then you do not share the view I 
have expressed?— Notin the least 
25978. (Mr. Fisher.) I gather that you are 
contented with the present system of one year’s 
probation for Indian civilians?— I cannot 
express any opinion on that point as I have not 
thought it out. 

25979. It has been submitted to us from 
several quarters that the civilian who comes out 
to India undor the present system of one year's 
probation has lost a good deal by the omission 
of the practice which formerly prevailed of 
taking nol.es of cases in the Law Courts in 
England. Would you be inclined to hold that 
view ?— I cannot express any opinion on the 
point. 

25980. Do you think that that was a valu- 
able part of the legal training?— So much would 
depend on the man who was taking notes j 
sonic men would profit by it and some men 
would not. 

25981. You would uot be prepared to alter 
the system at alt in order to recover that 
advantage ?— No, I do not think so. 

25882. (Mr. Madge.) You consider that the 
general experience gained by an Indian civilian 
in the oarly portion of his career is very valu- 
able to him not only as an Executive office:' 
hut later in life if he should become a Judicial 
officer?— Yes. 

25983. May wo take it then that it would 
be a futal objection to any scheme of recruit- 
ment from the liar in India that a man was 
wanting in that experience ?— I do not say it 
would be a fatal objection, but I think it would 
he a strong objection. 

25984. Avery serious one, would yon say? 
—Yes, I think so. 

25985. You are also in favour of recruit- 
ment for the Indian Bench in the mufassal from 
the Provincial Civil Service, Subordinate Judges 
and others of that class, are you not ? — No.° I 
think what I said was that I was in favour of 
recruitment from the District Bar. 

.25986.^ Are you opposed to the recruitment 
for Sessions Judgeships from the Provincial 
Civil Service in the case of Subordinate. Judges 
and other Judicial Officers of experience?—! 
think that some special- training in the practice 
of Criminal Law is desirable for an Indian who 
is put into one of the listed posts. 

. 25987. You have noticed a defect in the 
civilian promoted from the Bar that he has had 
no experience in Civil cases ?— 1 am not aware 
of saying that. 

. , 259SS..Atany rat6you think an experience 
m administering both Criminal and Civil Law 
necessary lox a man promoted to the histrict 
and Sessions . Judgeship from whatever 
quarter ? —I think a man ought to have some 
experience of the trial of Civil eases either at the 
liar or on the Bench before ho begins Criminal 
work as a Sessions or Assistant Judge, but I do 
not- know that that answers yonr question. 

25989. My difficulty is that the Subordinate 
Judges may not always have had an experience 
corresponding with that of the District 


Magistrate, and if promoted nt that stage to the 
Sessions Judgeship they would not make as good 
Judges as even a Magistrate promoted to the 
Bench. Have you thought out any, scheme by 
which the civilian on the one side and the Provin- 
cial Judicial officer on the other could be made to 
exchange functions, the one being assisted to 
try Civil cases and the other assisted to try 
Criminal cases, thus making up for their 
mutual defects ?— I have not considered it. 

25990. (Mr. Abdur Rahim) Prom your 
answer to question (19) I understand you are not 
satisfied with the Subordinate Judges holding 
listed posts, but that you would prefer practising 
Pleaders to be appointed to those places ?— Yes. 

25991. I suppose there are about four listed 
posts at present open to the Subordinate Service 
in this Presidency ?— There are six altpgether, 
three District, and three Assistant Judgeshins. 

I think. 

25992. Would not . the removal of all listed 
posts have a somewhat deleterious effect on the 
Subordinate Judicial Service?— I propose that ■ 
there should bo a superior class of judgeship 
created for the Subordinate Judges who are 
vested with Appellate Civil powers, and then 
Ido not think there would beany deleterious 
effect on the Subordinate Judicial .Service. 

25993. Would you give them the samo pay. 
as the District Judges?— No. . Probably there 
would not.be much dissatisfaction if you gave 
them Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 a month more, than the 
ordinary Subordinate Judge. , t 

25994. You would not object to the one-third 
of the District Judgeships being filled by Indians 
who hod practised at the Bar?— No. 

25995. I take it that wiien you say praetis- 
ing'Pleaders you include Barristers also, -suppos- 
ing they have the neceSsary qualifications?— 
Yes. 

25996. May I also take .it that you do not 
confine yourself to men practising in the Dis- 
tricts ? — I should prefer to see District .Pleaders 
appointed, men who have been practising in 
District Courts, to District Judgeships. I do 
not think the Bar in the Presidency towns 
knows very much about the districts as a rule'. 

25997. But do not Barristers and. "Pleaders 
in this Presidency, or a certain number of them, - 
go out into. the diitricis in important cases?— A 
few of the leading High Court Pleaders do go, 
aud possibly two or three of tho Bar, but I do 
not think more than that-. It is a very smail 
proportion. ' 

•25998. In other Presidencies of which I- have 
had experience Barristers and Pleaders practis- 
ing in the Presidency towns arc frequently 
taken' out to the districts in the more important 
cases'?— That practice must decreuso -as ihe 
efficiency of tho District Pleaders increases. It 
was much more common in the old days when 
! the District Bar was very .weak. 

'25999.- But supposing yon get men of that 
sort would there be serious objection to including 
Barristers?— No objection, but yon would not 
get them to take the Judgeship, as the rnv 
would not attract them. * J 

26000. You would have the training of tho 
Indian Civil Servant to begin after .eight yeanf 
general service?— Yes; the. spocial legal trainincr 
2G0D1 How would he be oteupied doriiS 
the eight years ?— In Executive work in ' the 
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'cnue work and general adminis- 
tration work ?— He would do magisterial and 
general administration work. 

26003. The only Judicial work he would do 
would be the magisterial work ?— That is all. 

260(14. And then yon would give him one 
year's training in England?— One year or if 
possible more. One year would be much better 
than nothing. 

26005. what in your opinion shonld be the 
period of training m England ?— I think the 
ideal period would be one year with a common 
Law Barrister and one year with an Equity 
Barrister, 

26006. That is what you would suggest, two 
years f— Yes. 

26007. Supposing that wore feasible would 
you not consider that perhaps a lesser period 
than eight years might suffice for general ex- 
perience ?— Yes, I daresay it might 

26008, We have had complaints made by cer- 
tain witnesses belonging to the legal profession, 
especially Indian witnesses, that if you have a 
Judge in his earlier career devoting too much of 
his time to purely Executive work, when he 
comes to the purely Judicial work be does not 
apply to the discharge of his Judicial duties that 
frame of mind which you would ordinarily 
expect from a Judge. Do you or do you not 
think that there is foundation for such com- 
plaint ?— Ho. 

20009. Is there any such opinion in the pro- 
fession here ?— I do not know. I propose that 
a man before he takes up regular Judicial work 
should read with a practising Barrister. 
Perhaps he would lose the Executive frame of 
mind in the process, if there is snch a frame 
of mind. 

26010. Bat assuming there is such a frame 
of mind, it would be very desirablo to eliminate 
it before a Civilian begins to perform Judicial 
duties?— I have not noticed any objectionable 
frame of mind. I suppose you mean something 
objectionable but I have not noticed anything 
of the kind. 

26011. A judge has to decide cases and to do 
his best to arrive at a decision on the merits 
of a case having regard to the law applicable 
to the case. In deciding a particular cose a 
Judge is not embarrassed by considerations of 
what the effect would be on the general adminis- 
tration or what the decision of a particular 
case according to law is likely to result in. 
That is the frame of mind I am alluding to as 
the Judicial frame of mind. In your opinion 
two years of study in a Barristers' Chambers 
would suffice to remove any difficulty of that 
kind in dealing with cases ?— I think he would 
acquire the habit of looking at things from 
a different point of view. 

26012. I understand you do not think it 
shonld be necessary that a Civilian should be 
called to the Bar, but there is no objection to 
Ms being called to the Bar?— I have no objec- 
tion to it, but it is rather a waste of money. 

26013. (Str V dentine Ckirol.) You attach 
no value, you say, to a call to the Bar?— Xot 
for a man who is going to be a District Judge. 

26014. Yet is it not a fact that a very large 
number of Indians go to England every year 
for the purpose of being called to the Bar 
because they think it will enhance their prestige 
with the Indian public out here?— I do not 


think so. I think they go because they believe 
it is a pleasant and sometimes lucrative occupa- 
tion to be a Barrister. I do not think they have 
any other motive. 

26015. It is not because it carries any 
particular title, such as Barristor-at-Law, or 
any particular prestige?— I do not think so. 

26016. (Sir hhmy Hmmiclc.) In certain 
parts of India it is said that Indians go home 
in order to qualify at the Bar because they find 
it is an easier way of getting the necessary 
qualifications to practise out here than the 
examinations they have to pass for the B.L.?— 
That is so, no doubt. 

26017. That is probably a good part of the 
reason why so many go home to take a Bar- 
rister's call ?— Yes 

26018. (Mr. Seaton.) A Barrister has cer- 
tain privileges in practice which other advocates 
in this country do net possess, for instance 
on the original side of the High Court?— Yes, 
that is so. 

26019. So that there is that advantage in 
being called to the Bar?— Yes; but I was not 
speaking of it from a professional point of view 
really. I consider the call is useless for a man 
who is simply going to be a District Judge. 

26020. With reference to study leave, do not 

you think it would be an advantage that a man 
should have some experience of the trial of Civil 
suits before he goes to England for his study 
leave, because it would place him in a position 
to make comparisons between Indian methods 
and English methods ?— Yes, but I think he 
would be in a better position to try Civil cases 
when lie comes out aod it would be better for 
the suitors if he waited until he had read in 
Chambers, 

2602 1. With reference to the Indian Civil 
Service Assistant Judges, do you approve of the 
present method of this Presidency by which 
Assistant Judges are employed in hearing Civil 
appeals and trying very important Sessions cases 
on the pay of Assistant Collectors ?— Certainly 
not. 

26022. You think that that ought to be 
altered ?— I do. 

26023. That they ought to receive allow- 
ances proportionate to the importance of the 
work which they do ?— Certainly. 

26u2t. With reference to Subordinate Judges 
with Appellate powers, do you think they also 
ought to hive an allowance in addition to their 
grade pay, or that there ought to be a special 
grade made with increased pay 1— Yes, one or 
the other. 

26025. Attain having regard to the special 
importance of the work iho Judge is doinv?~ 
Quite so. 

2tj02d. The work of Subordinate Judges 
now is more difficult thin it used to be; the 
legal profession Is much more numerous in this 
country, and there is much more in the way of 
argument and technic d difficulties raised than 
there used to be twenty or thirty years 
ago?— In that case it ought to be easier, if the 
legal profession has improved. 

26027. But it requires a more extended 
knowledge of Law to deal with the -better 
qualified legal profession, does it not, on the 
part of the Judges ? —Yes, of course the stronger 
the Bar the better equipped the Judge ouMit 
to be. 
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26028. Do you know flat the tendency for 
a great many years past has been to reduce tbe 
pay of many of the appointments which, are 
open to Subordinate Judges, and that the result 
is that they are now being paid actually worse 
than they were thirty-lire years ago ?-l have 
heard that stated, but I have not examined it. 

26*029. Do you think that is right?— No, I 

do not. . , , . 

26029. Do not you think the quality of 
their work is very good ?— I do. 

26031. And that they have established a 
position which requires that they should be 


remunerated to a very considerable extent better 
■ than they are ?— Certainly. 

26032. And that their prospects instead of 
being worse than they were many years ago 
should be better ?— I am not in a position to any 
what their prospects were many years ago. - 
26033. But assuming that many years ago 
their prospects were actually better than they 
arc now, you would say that that was not 
right ?— I should say it was not right. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


R. P. PajukjpyE, Esq., Principal and Professor of Mathematics, Fcrgusson College, Poona. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

26034 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?— I generally 
accept the system of recruitment by open 
competition as satisfactory. _ I cannot think of 
any other system which will prove equally so 
when tried extensively. As to "open" com- 
petition 1 think any svstera based on nomination 
or selection is altogether unsuited to the needs 
of' a great service. As to “in England,” my 
remarks on subsequent questions should be 
read in this connection. 

26035 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would yon suggest ?■— The details 
in which the system is faulty are discussed in 
answers to the later questions, The points in 
which the system should bo altered are (i) 
Simultaneous Examinations, (ii) Changes in the 
syllabus. 

26036 (S), Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of "Natives of India" and of 
other natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend?— The 
present system is not fair so far as the Natives 
of India are concerned; for it lays too much 
stress on pecuniary circumstances, as it makes 
every Indian go to England even for the purpose 
of competition. Not many Indian students 
like to risk this enormous amount of money; 
and even to those who do it and succeed, the 
pecuniary liability incurred is a great burden 
for the first ten years of their service. The 
system favours unduly the British student as 
compared to the students from India and the 
Colonies. But I think that Natives of Colonies 
which do not admit Indians, to full citizenship 
without any restrictions should be debarred 
from competing for the Indian Civil Service. 
Again, the examination as at present arranged 
is calculated to favour the Oxford student as 
compared to the i ambridge student and much 
more ..s compand m students from other 
universities. No objection can be made in so 
far as (J staid education is intrinsically better 
than education at other places; hut the un- 
essential details of Oxford courses should not be 
given an advantage. Tbe recent establishment 


of Rhodes scholarships has enabled several 
Colonials to compete successfully. There arc in ' 
the same way two Government of India scholar- 
ships awarded in India every year, but this is 
very meagre in proportion to the number of 
students in India. 1 take this point up again in 
a subsequent answer. Some of the details in 
which the examination can be usefully altered 
are also given later. 

26037 (4), Do you consider that the com- 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indiau interests? Please give 
your rcosons?-I think it is to tile advantage of 
the Indian Civil Service that the examination 
for the Home, Indian and Colonial Civil Services 
is common. In the first place it enables the 
public to rate at its proper value tbe grievances 
of Indian Civil Servants about prospects, etc., 
when it is seeD that for very much less tempting 
prospects the better candidates' generally choose 
the Home Civil Service ; or if this is considered 
to be due to the advantage of remaining in 
England, tbe public can also see that candidates 
who just fail to get into tbe Indian Civil Service 
(who are, therefore, below those who .do get in 
by only a few marks,— generally not more than 
a hundred or two out of six thousand) willingly 
take the Colonial Service with much worse 
prospects of pay and the equally certain prospect 
of exile in a foreign land. Again, the common 
examination ensures a _ good entry for . the 
competition ; and the Indiau Service gets at least 
those who are on an average just not good 
enough for the Home Service. Some of these 
would have only appeared for the Horae Service 
competition if the examinations had been 
different, and, on failure even by a small margin, 
would have taken to some - other line and thus’ 
been lost to the Indian Civil Service. Further, 
the common examination gives Indian people 
the satisfaction of knowing that tbe personnel 
of the Indian Civil Service is not below that of 
the Civil Service of any other country. 

26038 (6). In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous . 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His. 
Majesty ? — 1 would strongly advocate a system 
of simultaneous examinations both in India and 
in England open in both cases to all persons. 
This would do away with the feeling of injustice 
that many promising men have. The examina- 
tion should be in all respects the same- in the 
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point of papers, examiners and final result. The 
result list must bo the same. If there is any 
the least difference, I think (hat an unwritten 
rule would soon bo made by which people who 
pass through the Indian examination will come 
to be regarded as generally— atony rate socially 
—inferior. At present after an Indian gets 
into the Civil Service, he labours under no 
disqualification— except perhaps when selection 
is made for the highest posts in the service. He 
is generally taken for what he is worth. Hence, 
I am strongly opposed to anything by which 
the esjirU de carp of the Service is lessened. I 
proceed to consider some of the objections 
against a system of simultaneous examinations. 
First as to practical objections: those are not 
insuperable in subjects in which the examination 
is only in written papers. In those subjects in 
which there is an oral or practical examination 
the same examiners should be sent to India. 
These subjects are French, German, Italian and 
the Sciences. There are not Kkely to be candi- 
dates in all the first three os considerable 
acquaintance with the spoken languages which 
is expected can only he obtained in France, 
Germany and Italy respectively. Candidates 
who offer them will thus be already in Europe 
and perhaps the examination will not require to 
be held iu them in India. The science subjects 
will of course be taken. For each science two 
examiners will have to be sent out. Each will 
cost about £400 (including £100 fot passage and 
£800 as an honorarium) and will have to spend 
about two months altogether on the journey and 
the examining work. The cost of these exa- 
miners will thus be £5,600, or even taking for 
granted that we shall want modern languages 
examiners, the cost on this head will ho £3,000. 
Allowing a liberal margin for other expenses, 
the cost of the examination will be £10,000 a 
year— an expenditure which will not be grudged 
by the Indian public and even the candidates 
will not mind paying a little higher fee. It is 
urged that Indians will start cramming establish- 
ments for preparing candidates for the examina- 
tion and candidates will not have received a 
general education. This fear is, I think, 
groundless if the age limit is kept as at present 
and if the standard of examination is kept as 
high as it is now. It is common knowledge 
that at present candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service are not entirely coached by crammers j 
they go through a regular course at the Univer- 
sity and after taking their degree spend possibly 
a few months with the crammers. Several never 
take any special course at thfe crammers'. 
Again not many of the Indians that do get in 
now coach with the crammers. This is the case 
even when the cramming establishments avail- 
able in London have very capable tutors. In 
India the tutors are not likely to be of a high 
order of ability as they would be too costly. 
Candidates will naturally finish their University 
courses and then take the post-graduates’ courses 
in the subjects that they wish to offer. The 
standard of the examination in every subject at 
present is generally as high as that of the M.A. 
at an Indian University, in many cases it is 
much higher. It am be confidently predicted 
that crammers will not come into existence as a 
consequence of simultaneous examinations. Of 
course, it will have as a consequence the raising 
of the general University standard in India and 
e 495-3 


this is all to the good. Further, if a precaution 
is deemed to be necessary, a condition can be 
made that candidates in India should be 
graduates of a University, Then it is feared 
that Indians with their alleged wonderful powers 
of memory will swamp the Britishers in the 
Service. I don't admit these powers. Consider 
the state of things at present. The few Indians 
that do get in are generally the best graduates 
of Indian Universities. The students who can- 
not go to England for competition but who are 
of an approximately equal calibre to the success- 
ful candidates do not number as many as do get 
in. Again, several of our best students fail in 
England. Further, our best students even do 
not generally come very high. They are 
generally about the middle of the list or lower. 
It is noli therefore, likely that successful Indians 
will increase so very much in number. I shall 
be very greatly surprised if the number of 
successful Indians is even doubled in the next 
ten years. I don’t think that the English 
student need be afraid of the Indian intellect. 
The latter, if properly trained, is at best the equal 
of the English. But, it is said that with a 
simultaneous examination only a few classes 
will get into tire Service in disproportionate 
numbers, and the Bengalis, the Madras Brahmins, 
the Maratha Brahmins and the Parsis are the 
classes of whom most fear is entertained. Now, 
these classes ora so far those that took advan* 
tageof Western education earliest, and hence they 
appear to have got more places so far. But 
a generalisation from this fact is unwarranted. 
Even now, the Indians in the Civil Service 
can be classified according to communities some- 
what as follows 

Hindus, 

Bengal 

llomta? Smtis 1 

Bombay Mid Cfnlral Provinces Mnrathus . . 6 

Bombay Cana vase 1 

Bombay Gujarati 2 

Madras Hrulitnins .5 

Madras Non- Brahmins 1 

Punjab S 

United Provinces 

Total . « 

Muhammadans 9 

Parsis C 

Eurasians ........ 2 

Indian Christinas ..... .6 

Jew i 

Qbud ToriL . CG ■ 

This shows that the Muhammadans have so far 
quite held their own in the open competition and 
they need not fear competition with others, 
especially considering the great efforts they are 
making for their educational advancemoat. 
Again taking the award of the Government of 
India scholarship in all the five Indian Univer- 
sities as a reasonable test, since these are granted 
on a general comparison of the University results 
of the candidates, we find the following facts : 
Hindus 32, Muhammadans 9, Eurasians (includ- 
ing Jews and Christians) 6, Parsis 4; total 51 
[these are the figures available to me. Since 
1907 the Domiciled and Eurasian communities 
hove not been eligible. The scholarships were 
started in 1886], which again show no backward- 
ness of Muhammadans. A glance at the first 
classes or research degrees gained at Cambridge 
by Indians leads to the same conclusion} for the 
comparative numbers are as follow The [ I 
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Again speaking frankly, Indians will not have 
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• some cases the results of the open competition 
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These facts will show that the class that generally 
clamours against open competition is able to hold 
its own and needlessly depreciates itself. If any 
■classes have reason to complain, they are found by 
■carrying the principle of division a little further. 
The backward classes among the Hindus, the 
depressod classes, some of backward classes of 
Muhammadans have reason to complain. But 
■one can only go by broad sub-divisions ; otherwise 
the “ have not,” even if a single individual, esn 
always give some principle of division by which 
he will bo able to put himself iu a separate class 
and thus show an ostensible ground for complaint. 
Itis not fair for any class to demand that it shall 
have the prizes of service even if there are no 
competent individuals among thorn. The other 
classes have to be considered also. All that a 
backward class can fairly urge is that they should 
bo given opportunities to fit themselves for high 
position ; and no advanced community will or can 
legitimately gainsay this demand. As higher 
education advances in a community, it will gain 
on an average its proportionate importance in the 
Service underany system of open competition, It 
is demoralising for any community to beg for 
special favours. I wish it to be clear ly under- 
stood that I am in favour of a completely identical 
simultaneous examination. The only detail in 
which I shall allow any difference is in the nature 
of probation, of wbieh I shall speak later. If, 
however, it is considered that such an examina- 
tion is not practicable or advisable, I do not wish 
a separate examination for Indians. The remedy 
that I would suggest in that case would be a 
systcm'of scholarships in large numbers. I shall 
be satisfied with three scholarships of £250 each 
tenable forthreeyeavsawardedby each University 
■every year ; two of these should be awarded by the 
University by an open consideration of the results 
of nil _ University examinations under proper 
conditions of ago aud character. The third 
should he awarded by Government from amoDg 
the graduates bo as to redress the balance in 
favour of special communities. The scholarships 
should be granted only to such candidates as 
have at least two years before them for the last 
chance at the Indian Civil Service examination. 

26039 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate exami- 
nation in India, or by means of separate exami- 
nations in each Province or group of Provinces 
in India? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?— I do not wish 
to have a separate examination in India for 
. recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. This 
may nominally help to get more Indians in, but 
there is sure to be immediate differentiation 


open wore faked so as to get a previously pre* 

' pared result. The rumour is of course sure to 
be wrong, but the fact that there is such an 
impression is sure to mnkc the examination lose 
its importance. On tho other hand, the Civil 
Service Commissioners in England have the full 
confidence of the public, and a person selected ■ 
in au examination conducted under their auspices 
is sure to be accepted as better than one who 
has failed, As I do not like oven a single 
examination for the whole of Indio, I like , 
several provincial examinations much less. It 
is often Baid that people of one Province 
would resent having civilians from another 
Province, but I don’t think it matters in the 
least, All that people want is efficient adininis-' , 
tration and also officers that they can respect 
for their ability, character and manners, I- 
would os soon have a Muhammadan ora Bengali, 
or an English Collector, provided all have got 
the same spirit which is broadly called British ; 
advanced education on modern lines will give 
this spirit to most men. It will leave some 
Indians quite untouched just as several English- 
men also have it not. 

26040 (8). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separato examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (c) nomioa- 
tion, ( b ) comhined nomination and examination, or 
(c) any other method? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti- 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made ? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle?— I think both the 
methods (a) and (5) are vicious in principle and 
unworkable in practice. Even, if nomination is 
to be made by an impartial body of persons, still 
ns nobody knows every, candidate personally, 
the nominations will hove to depend upon .the ' 
certificates and other evidence produced. Since 
these certificates do not all come from the 
same person, weight will of -course have to 
be given to personal recommendations. This is 
too great a responsibility to be thrown upon any 
body of persons however conscientious, and a 
system in which everything is above hoard will 
.be infinitely more preferable to a system of 
nomination. Combined nomination and exam- 
ination while slightly better in some respects 
often combines the evils of both. Seeing that 
one’s recommendation is not the last step," even 
conscientious people will recommend persons. 

- under this system whom they would think twice 
before recommending if their recommendation 
were actually to secure a final selection. On 
the other hand, the alleged evils of .examination 
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remain as they are in an open competition. 
Tile system will tend to increase discontent 
instead of allaying it. IE simultaneous exam- 
inations are granted, I am prepared to make 
one concession, tit., that for reasons explained 
to an applicant in detail and made public, 
Government may be given the power to reject 
an occasional application, I am prepared to 
conceive of cases, especially in the present 
-circumstances oE our country, where an applicant 
should in the best interests ot the Service be 
refused permission to compete. Of course, this 
power should be used very sparingly and it 
would do no harm if the power were existent 
as a possible safeguard against an undesirable 
•candidate. Theoretieftllj', it is desirable that all 
•classes and communities should be represented 
in the public service; but the importance 
to be attached to this is very small. In India, 
where every small body tends to form a separate 
class almost water-tight, this would be an im- 
possible task in any considerable degree. Large 
•classes would not satisfy anybody. Thus, if 
Brahmins were made a separate class, dissatis- 
faction would arise if, out of the places given to 
Brahmins, one particular sub-section got more 
than its proper share. The differences that 
•divide sub-sections from each other arc always 
more keenly felt and realised than those which 
divide broader classes. Thus, there would be 
dissatisfaction, if for places reserved for Muham- 
madans more Khojas were appointed than Borahs, 
•and so on, The minor distinction may possibly 
remain dormant while the bigger classes are 
•striving for mastery. But, as soon as a per- 
manent equilibrium is established between these 
•classes, the fissiparous tendencies will show 
themselves with even greater vigour among the 
sub-sections. Hence, I would try to secure for 
•each class or section its proper predominance in 
service by giving it the proper educational 
facilities and then leave everything to open 
■ competition. It is of great importance that the 
highest Service in the country to which is en- 
trusted the impartial administration of affaire 
should be above any suggestion of favouritism 
or unfairness. Again, communities small in 
numbers, but of considerable importance from 
‘their social or economic status, must go to the 
wall-in any scheme of proportionate distribution 
of patronage. The Parsis, who have legitimately 
made for themselves a high position in Bombay 
society, would be practically unrepresented under 
any such scheme ; and it would be a great loss 
to the country if such an enterprising com- 
munity is practically shut off from an oppor- 
tunity of serving their country honourably on 
account of a supposed necessity of unfairly 
bolstering up a backward class. The forces of 
unrest will got a fresh addition if such an idea 
gets into the heads of capable Parsi youths and 
they are led to regard themselves as unjustly 
treated. Further, it is notevery community that 
•will devote its energies to administration. Even 
now I have known some young men who were 
quite capable of passing into the Indian Civil 
Service deliberately chose other careers. As 
possible careers - for capable young men increase 
in number, the inequality of distribution of 
places in the Civil Service will be felt less and 
less j for if there are fewer civilians in any com- 
munity, there may be more merchant princes 
-from that community- Thus, the Bhatias in 


Bombay are not less important, simply because 
there is no civilian from among the Bhatias; or 
the Gujarati Hindus who don't yield to any 
other class in point of intellect have only two 
civilians, for their cleverest men very often go 
into business which is a much more lucrative 
career. Sikhs would prefer a careerin the array 
or some other class would prefer a career in the 
Public Works Department or other Services in 
preference to the Civil Service. It will be 
found from a consideration of the numbers given 
in answer to a preceding question that the 
numbers of civilians from different communities 
arc approximately proportional to the number of 
English-knowing persons in them. As English 
education spreads— and each community is 
making determined efforts to raise itself edu- 
cationally— the balance will he automatically 
redressed. 

26041 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
“ Natives of India ” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?— Yes ; oven if simul- 
taneous examinations are instituted, Indians 
should be allowed to compete in England. As 
I have said in a previous answer, I do not expect 
many Indians will get through if they remain 
in India. There will not he for a long time 
proper educational facilities for them here ; 
hence, any clever young man who can manage to 
o to England for study, even with some saori- 
ee, will generally do it. And it is desirable 
that Indians should study at an English Uni- 
versity. What I wish to see as the result of 
the institution of simultaneous examinations is 
the removal of a sense of unfairness, the feeling 
that the Civil Service is instituted for the 
benefit of Englishmen, The practical result will 
not be very startling and things would remain 
greatly of the same nature as they now are; 
nor do I greatly desire to sec any startling 
sudden change. 

26942 (IQ). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommeud 
for young men who are " Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service?-I think that even if 
simultaneous examinations are instituted, the 
system of listed posts should remain in force as 
the prospect of something higher to look for- 
ward to is sure to act as a beneficial incentive 
to the members of the Provincial Service. 

26948 (12). Are you satisfied with the pre- 
sent statutory definition of the term “Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (38 Viet., c. 3), as including “any 
persori born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes onIy, J 'irrespectiveof whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European andlndian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, state fully any pro- 
posals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter?— The definition of Natives of India 
should be so extended as to include the subjects 
of Native States in India. At present many 
persons horn in British India, find honourable 
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employment in these Native States, and it is precocious; that they show brilliancy in early 
but fair that the relation should be reciprocal, youth, bat fall off later. If there are any such 
Further, this extension will open a new avenue precocious youths, I do not want them to be our 
to the scions of Native Princely families who, administrators. These should he men who are- 
while they arc in their own territories, are of a consistently high order of brilliancy and do- 
accustomed to regard themselves as little gods, not merely show meteoric splendour for a short 
but who, if given proper opportunity, are likely time. 

to prove desirable Civil Servants in Brichih 26w7 (pg. wtal ,|te I0 &)ns, if a py, d 0 y 0 n 
-* n( " a - recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 

26044 (13). If the system of recruitment by fln a marks prescribed for tile open competitive 
open competitive elimination in England to e r a inination ?— I tliink that tho present ox- 
l'etoinediStatetlieagoiimi'sthatyoorecommend aminotion needlessly favours the students who 
foe candidates at such examination, giving yonr ], ave passed the tiUem Hnmrioret at Oxford, 
reasons ?~Tbe present age limits are quite suit- c, K .|, a student has piacticnliy done ail tbe 6,000- 
able and should not be lowered. They allow marks worth of subjects in this examination, 
candidates to go through a complete course at a While a Cambridge man who is good in matho- 
University and then appear for the Indian Civil Nl , lti ;„., or Natural Sciences has to get up a few 
Service. English candidates generally get one subjects over and above his proper studies for the 
yeat after their Honours esaminatjons at Oxford „ pe n competition. Tile Jndion student who. has. 
or Cambridge, while Indians generally get two ,,,. ll ,. la i|y „„ Lrtfo and Greek finds himself 
after B.A.; hut, on the other land, the B.A. n ecessarily thrown on to such comparatively 
standard ot Indian Universities is very much _ subjects as History, Philosophy, etc., if he 
lower and the Indian Cml Service is equivalent iB „ ol a Mathematician er a Scientist.. The 
to the Indian If. A in three branches at any rate, only subject in which lie lias an advantage is. 
If the age limit is lowered, we sMllave com- Sanskrit (or Arahic, not both, for Indian 
partitive hoys competing for t ie examination students are not required to tako two classical 
and them genoiol education will he defective ; p™™, in Indian Universities as English 
B . s t 06 “tindcrdof education in India is gradually forms necessarily one langnngefor thorn); for 
rising, the days when persons who have not (l is a t present there ore 800 marks. looking 
received wide culture can exert moral mfinence to Ul0 character of the work that a civilian has 
oil tho people of India wilt soon disappear, to do I propose tho following changes*! the list 
Even as it is the fact that Bombay University o( snbjects m „ k , . (i) l„ ,|, 8 Sret pte I 
makra sateen (on the 31st December) the ago wonir] make English Composition, Economics 
tom for the Hatailotion while the Indies p, oi ,aJ,ly £ Political Science) compulsory 
Civil be™ requires twonty-two or twenty [3r t voy candidate. The value of these lor an 
thrccon the 1st Allgnat is awkward ■ for it adminietrotou can hardly he over-estimated, 
gives a year less to the rniMate torn between We or , c , fi 0 g civiliane when the, ceme 

between 1st Amvnatanl SlaLTb “ h' out l,,,in 6 “«*> «»»»" ™bjaets. 

between 1st August and slat December, suppos- Jinny of fliein can hardly write decent English, 

ang each candidate goes to England aitor Mm- J En [jsl compositicn is not an important, 
pleting hie B.A, of Somhay. Again civilians on subject in English snliools or Universities, (ii) 
JK* amiX ITh [T”a le B’^ly I would give S.nsWt and Arabic the 

same marks as Batin or Greek, (iii) Then I 
tS s ""1 would introduce the following new subjects in 

to 0 kl. toS y Jfn*t ta ^ reef b, the power put tbe syllabus! I. Indian History (SOD marks), 
”ndi»L s^bm iniTZ y r ' 2 ' Indian Philosophy (BOO), S. Bindu and 

whXwlfSZt ll “ b.gb-bnudcdusss Mahomeden law (SOO). Indian Histoiy is. 
Winch will alienate them and make them less tmnnosed to bo included in two dr three tiM-inds 
c cient in t e Service, 0 { General Modem History, hut the weight 

26045 (14). What in your opinion is the most attached to questions in it is very small. If 

suitable age at which junior civilians recruited Greek and Roman Histories are included, it is- 
in England should commence their .official duties a fait demand to have Indian History put on 
in India ? — Twenty-four or twenty-five as at the same level. Tho extent of the subject is- 
present is quite a suitable age. It should on very vast also and smattering would not be easy, 
no account bo lower. Perhaps a rise of owe year The claims of Indian Philosophy to a place 
wil be preferable. _ need not be stated in detail. Western authorities- 

26046 (15). What age limits for the open are coming more and more to appreciate it and 
competitive examination in England would best a knowledge of Indian Philosophies won’t do 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and any ham to a civilian. Since Roman Law and 
lor what reasons ? Do you recommend any English Law are included, Indian Law should 
ditBCOtM between the age limits for Natives bo also. It is equally of great educational value 
ot lnaia, anti lor other natural-bom subjects of not to mention the utility of it in future. 4 In 
ills- majesty <~Ao differentiation in this respect subjects like Homan and Greek Histories Roman 
of age should be made. Indians, as I say in Law, and Political Science, a knowle/W of' 
tolmXS Zl? a 5 i^ n!a ° c j n havin S . ttnd Gy eek should not be taken for grated. 

pi” I‘?, n of lbe,r earJ y F ears “ A knowledge of original authorities is 4,mbie 
lo lmniS' “t* 3 * age limit is likely but the value of these is little depeodS on 

English ^ntdctc= But iTS™ *? 49 **“ T 1 . wiU ^e'gmtly 

snecifil favour on 1 WMlt dmnmshcd by a translation. As well ask for- 

te abide bv this . b ^? >al ' ter ». ai 'd la, »' prepared a knowledge of the Latin tost of Newton’s 

comparatively bights ITT rf French 

teosiicerinrrrcnwrl-rffJ, a “ efect w alan! swer text of Descartes’ Geometric and Laolacc’s 
sntermg remark often made that Indians arc 3!cciani^ Cefcfc 5 . Again while amaV L 
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appear for the classical subjects in the examina- 
tion straight from his schools in Oxford or the 
Classical Tripos, ho has got to go through a 
special preparation for mathematics over and 
above bis preparation for both parts of the 
Mathematical Tripos. I wish to enter a protest 
against the so-called “ practical ” questions asked 
in several mathematics papers. 1-say nothing 
about their usefulness. But while mathematics, 
as it is, already hampers the man who mainly 
depends on it, nothing should be done to pat 
further obstacles in the way of the Mathe- 
matician. As Cambridge generally sets the 
standard in mathematics to the British Empire, 
the mathematics for the Indian Civil Service 
should follow closely the Mathematical Tripos 
(both parts). The Mathematician should be 
allowed to devote his spare time for the non- 
mathematical subjects in the examination and 
not simply for getting up the tricky practical 
problems that are often set. 

26048 (17). Is any differentiation in tho 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?— No differentiation 
is needed as to the choice of subjects for the opeD 
competition as between candidates who are 
Natives of India and those who arc not. What 
is intended to be tested is the intellectual calibre 
of the candidates, their ability to master a 
subject thoroughly, the keenness of their brains 
and tlie rapidity with which they can work. 
Of course it is assumed that these qualities will 
generally connote the desirable moral and 
physical qualities also. Henee it does not so 
much matter what -the subject is, but the extent 
of the knowledge of that subject. None of the 
subjects are such as come naturally to an Indian 
and not so to au Englishman. The Indian has 
the further disadvantage of learning everything 
through a foreign language ; and though this 
is not very marked at the age at which candi- 
dates appear for the Indian Civil Service, still the 
expenditure of their cerebral energy is none the 
less great on that account. Indians do not com- 
plain of this disadvantage because they assume 
it as a necessary factor in the situation. Bnt it 
has to be borne in mind when any suggestion of 
further handicapping the Indian is made out of 
a supposed capacity of Indians to memorize any 
subject. I don’t believe in any such superiority. 

26049 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that 1 Natives of India’ 
might under present conditions properly bo 
admitted? — At present I think that there 
should be a leaven of British subjects of His 
Majesty in the Indian Civil Service and I should 
regard it as suicidal for us to think of doing 
away with them altogether at present. But as 
Indians advance, this element in the Sendee 
should be diminished. Under any reforms that 
I have proposed the number of Europeans in 
the Service will remain considerable for a great 
many years, and I am not going to commit my- 
self to any prophecy of what will happen fifty 
years hence. Doubtless there- will be a few- 
more Public Service Commissions within that 
period, I am, however, more concerned at 

H 495-4 


keeping the British spirit, in the administration 
unimpaired ; and sometimes a person of British 
race and one with British spirit are not identical. 
Even now there are many Indians thoroughly 
imbued with British spirit which connotes 
personal courage, doggedness, inborn courtesy 
under perhaps a rough exterior, and a fairly 
high, though not first class, order of brains. 
Continued work under responsible conditions 
will give Indians the capacity of dorng things 
under any difficult/, and the example of Native 
States shows that Indians have that ability even 
though we do not tread upon the risky ground 
of deduction from historical facts. 

26050 (20), Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India arc recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service Cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England and partly by special arrangement 
in India?— No; simultaneous examinations 
under exactly identical conditions must be 
instituted to get a satisfactory system. 

26051 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of " Statutory Civilians " 
under the Statute of 1370 should be revived, 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend ?— No. I think the system of 
appointment of statutory civilians has proved a 
failure and should not be revived. The alleged 
incompetence of Indians in higher responsible 
positions is due to this system. Some statutory 
civilians— appointed originally by methods of 
patronage and all the circumstances accompany- 
ing it— may have proved incompetent, but that 
only proves the need for rigid open competition, 

26052 (22), If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India fur posts in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and it the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to wbat extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?— In the more advanced 
Provinces of India, military officers should not 
be employed in posts ordinarily occupied by the 
Indian Civil Service They might have proved 
fairly satisfactory in the earlier days of British 
rule, but are now out of date, partly from their 
education, which is generally of a lower kind 
than that of civilians, and partly from the rough- 
and-ready ways to which they are accustomed 
in their profession — ways which will be increas- 
ingly unsuitable to the needs of the country. 

26053 (23). Do you consider that sueh a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian Services ?— 

I would have no objection if occasionally a 
specially fitted officer from the Educational 
Service or the Public Works Department were 
given a post ordinarily reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service, just as I would not mind the 
converse. Thus, there is no reason why a 
member of these Services should be distinctively 
barred from the Executive Council of the 
Governor, just as I would welcome a civilian 
occasionally in the post of the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

26054 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
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which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed?—! think- the system 
is good, as members of file Provincial Civil 
Service should have something to look forward 
to. It is likely to improve the latter Service s' 
status. Only the selection must be made 
judiciously i those members only should he 
appointed who are known to have kept up their 
independence of judgment over and above 
meritorious service in the lower positions. 

2Q055 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?— Yes. During the period of probation 
they should get up at least the rudiments of 
those subjects which they would have to apply 
immediately on admission to the Service. 

2fi056 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers 1— In 
goneral a period of one year would be sufficient 
for probation for candidates reoruitod in Eng- 
land. The course of study at present prescribed 
will do quite well in general. In the case of 
candidates recruited in India on the results of 
the simultaneous examination if such bo 
established, I should require a probation of at 
least two years to bo spent at either Oxford or 
Cambridge. During this period over and above 
• the usuiu course of study prescribed for all 
candidates in the year of probation, I should 
make them take an honours examination and if 
possible an honours degree. 

26067 (31). Do you consider that any differ- 
entiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend? -I 
have mentioned in the previous answer under 
what circumstances I would admit differentiation 
in the courses of study between Iadians and 
Englishmen. If simultaneous examinations are 
not instituted, then there should be no differen- 
tiation. In any case the principle of differentia- 
tion should be the place at which the candidate 
pusses and not his me. 


Service, and possibly of other Indian “serv 
recruited in England f-Yes, I think it is d. 
able that a separate college for the trainin 

probationers should be started, if it is poss 
to do so under the conditions I mention. 


2C068 (33), Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college for 
+ i'" rs of the Indian Civil 

i Services 
s desir- 
ining of 
s possible 

... — -ion. The 

college may be started indifferently in India or 
England, Wherever it is found convenient. But 
the principal thing I am keen about is that 
the college should be manned entirely by Indian 
protessors. When a young English civilian 

SSwJJ 4 * “” a i’ posH 10 

on amvnl lie does not come into 
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generally of this class and CSihStSfctlS 


acquired is very difficult to get rid of. Hp. .does 
not know how to treat Indians of position and 
very often unconsciously gives offence. .If a 
good opinion can he ingrained into - young 
civilians by first associating them with Indians 
of a high intellectual calibre and excellent 
character, it will have lasting influence on his 
whole career. I would consequently have this 
college manned by distinguished Indian pro-, 
fessors who should all be of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. Languages (both vernacular 
ond classical oriental), Indian Law and Indian 
History can be very well taught by Indians; - 
The principal should be an Indian and all the 
professors also. It would not matter if this 
involves some expense. If Indian professors can ■ 
be got to serve in England tbe college may be 
established there. But preferably it Ehould be 
in some station which is well-suited for the 
Englishman new to India, like Poona or Nosik, 
for the whole year. But I would still more 
prefer quite a small place where, there is not 
much other English society. The staff should 
he very carefully selected and should consist of 
men above forty years of age who are likely to 
influence the young civilian. Such a college is, 
likely to be nsefnl for persons recruited to other 
Indian Services like the Educational, Public. 
Works Department, Police, Forests, etc. The 
problem of unrest will shrink considerably if. 
English officers learn from tlm beginning to. 
treat Indians of good position as gentlemen. I 
know that most of the offence given is uncon-, 
scious aud often not known to the offender, 
even afterward', but it none the less produces 
its evil effect. There are sure to be lots of 
worthless hangers-on about anybody in authority, 
and the college that I propose will do something, 
to make the young civilian realise where he is, 
likely to go wrong. If Indians are recruited 
as the result of a simultaneous examination, 
they may be excused attendance at this college, 
as the thing most to be desired in their case is a 
correct appreciation of the British spirit of 
which they only know from books and from 
their small intercourse with Englishmen in 1 
India. In their case the probation years should 
be spent in England at an English University 
and good opportunity should be given them 
to see British life in all its aspects. This would 
require at least two years. They would already . 
know an Indian language and another would 
not be very, difficult' even on arrival back in 
India at their post. Indian law is the other ' 
subject besides riding that they should be mode 
to study over and above their honours course at 
the University. 

6059 (41). If yon have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment, 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu- 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit- 
ment in England, please state what system 'of 
probation and training you recommend for 
officers so recruited ?— The answer to this is 
coveted by my answers . to the preceding 


' . 26060 (42). Is any differentiation m 
in regard to the probation and training ( 
bers of the Indian Civil Service who are 
of India as between persons of unmixed 
descent, of mixed European and Indian 
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and of umnixed European descent? If so, 
please state your proposals? — In the case of 
persons of mixed Indian and European descent 
or of unmired European descent if recruited in 
India, I should have a course of one year’s 
probation in Europe at a University followed 
by the year’s course at the college that I have 
proposed. Persons of these classes will profit 
by both these, as in India they have a tendency 
to stand aloof from Indians par excellence, while 
livin'* as they do in a limited society they have 
not imbibed the full English spirit. I don’t 
mean this as a reflection on these classesi but it 
is well-known that they have discarded the 
Indian vernacular and are ignorant of purely 
Indian habits of thought. 

26061 (45). Do you consider that the 
■exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
dr domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?— The exchange compensation 
allowance is a standing grievance of Indian 
politics. It should be abolished. In view of 
admitted differences in the needs of the English- 
man and Indian, I would not object to an extra 
allowance of £100 a year to every Englishman 
(including Scotchman and Irishman) recruited 
in England who has no Indian domicile, to be 
given to him on marriage and to be continued 
while he has a wife, an unmarried daughter or 
a son under twenty-five years living. As the 
present civilians have been enjoying this atlow- 
ance it would be unfair to stop it in their case. 
But it should be stopped in the case of future 
entrants and replaced by the allowancedescribed 
above which may be called “exile allowance." 

26002 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
■Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangements by which they 
■draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the* Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various 
.grades of the Service?— No ; I think the pay 
ourdifc to depend upon the work done and not 
upon the origin -so to speak— of the worker. 
It causes a great deal of resentment, The 
expenses of the position do not depend upon 
this origia; and this arrangement should be 
done away with. In India, where everybody’s 
income is known from the Civil list, a differen- 
tiation in the salary of a Civilian Collector and 
of a Provincial Collector is sure to react on the 
influence of the latter. The pay should be the 
pay of the grade only. 

23083 (49). Have y oa an y proposals to 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to make 
Statutory Civilians and to members of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? 
In particular, do you consider that separate sets 
of rules for such officers and for officers of the 
Indian Civil Service are desirable?— I desire 
that when once a man is put in any place, he 
■•should be treated as of that place. As soon as 
* man is given the listed post of a Collector he 


should be put in the general list of Collectors 
without italics, dashes, or any other sign, and 
shonld be treated exactly in the same way as 
others. 

1 Written antuert relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

• 26064 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution Mo. 1013— 105 1 ?, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera- 
tion ?— Yes. The rules are quite suitable except 
that the principle of at least limitel competition 
should be brought into play. 

26035 (52). In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alter- 
ation ? — While accepting the principle that in 
the Provincial Civil Service an attempt should 
be made to secure. fair representation of all 
classes, I think that ordinarily a competitive 
examination should be held. Two-thirds (or at 
least one-half) should be open for unrestricted 
competition while the other third (or half as 
the case may be) should be reserved for special 
classes to be notified before the examination. 
Candidates from these classes should be made to 
appear for the examination and should be 
selected only if they reach a certain minimum 
(which should be fairly high) of qualification in 
the examination. No candidate should be 
allowed to appear until he is a second class 
graduate (or an M.A.) of a University. At 
present, so far as is known, applications are 
invited when there is a vacancy. Of the 
applicants a few are chosen whose cases are to 
be discussed specially and who ace asked to 
appear before the appointing body for a personal 
interview. The most suitable of these is 
supposed to be appointed. For several months 
hosts of candidates are engaged in procuring 
testimonials and recommendations to high 
officials, and interviewing them if possible. 
Family histories are ransacked to prepare a sort of 
a claim on Government for nomination. Excuses 
ate invented for the want of brilliancy iu the 
applicant’s academic careers. All kinds of 
dodges ate resorted to and the process of 
securing— or in the vast majority of cases 
attempting to secure— a nomination is exceed- 
ingly demoralising. I suppose even the Secre- 
taries to Government find the business very 
sickening in which they have to disregard 
numbers of urgent recommendations. Finally 
a selection is made, which is often likely to turn 
out a failure. Instead of this the method 
of limited or open competition which I have 
suggested will save a deal of trouble and be 
much more satisfactory. 

26065 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
foe a Provincial Civil Service should*ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province to 
which it belongs ?— Yes. The Service being a 
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Subordinate Service does not require ability of 
as high an order as the Indian Civil Service and 
each Province can provide many persons of tie 
required ability for a proper selection. Under 
such circumstances recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil- Service should be ordinarily confined to 
the residents of the Province. 

26067 (54) t Are all classes and (^immunities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure (his 
object?— Please see my answer to question (62). 
If a class cannot furnish candidates who come 
up to the minimum qualification in the competi- 
tive examination mentioned therein, it must 
suffer for it But any class that is keen on 
getting into the Service will not find the quali- 
fication mentioned a great obstacle. I won't 
recommend a nomination pure and simple, 
Government ought to give notice some months 
before that " an examination will be held on 
such and such a date for the filling up of, say, 
three posts in the Provincial Service, Two of 
these are open ; the last place will be filled by 
the highest candidate from the following com- 
munities A, B, 0, ... K,, in this order 
provided he obtains at least B marks in the 
examination.” As mentioned under the Indian 
Civil Service I would leave the power of rejecting 
an application from a candidate if open reasons 
arc assigned and an opportunity is given to him 
or an explanation. 


26068 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera- 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— I 
think the salary should be fairly liberal, In 
these days of -strenuous competition, people of 
very good abilities can he got possibly for a com- 
paratively low salary ; bub seeiDg that they 
represent the Government in the eyes of the 
people of small towns and villages, they should 
be above small economies and above temptation, 
The increased cost of Jiving in ail classes also 
is another reason for liberality. I think a safe 
principle would he that a man recruited by open 
competition for the Provincial Civil Service 
should receive between one-half and two-thirds 
of the pay of an Indian Civil Service man- of the 
same year’s service, 

26069 (61). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at tire rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn, 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?— No ; as - 1 have 
before mentioned, tho pay should depend on the. 
work and not on tho service to which a man- 
belongs. 


Mr. R. P. Paeaweye, called and examined. 


2G0J0, (Chairman.) You are the Principal and 
the Professor of M athematics of Fc-rgusson College, 
Poona?— Yes. 

26071. And you are also a Fellow of the 
University of Bern by ?— Yes. 

£6072, You nte in favour of simultaneous 
cxaminationsCv-Yes. 

26073. Your view is that the present system 
is unfair to IrdiaDS because under it they have 
io meet the expense of a journey to .England ?— 
Yes. 

26074. You say that for the present there 
should be a leaven of British officers in the 1 
Administration f— Yes. 

2GG75. Do yon think that there is no real 
danger that tho proportion of such officers will 
ho unduly reduced if simultaneous examinations 
are instituted ?— No. 

2C07G. Supposing this Were to happen 1 — I 
think it is possible, even now. If lots of Indians 
goto England they can do the same thing. If 
you are only taking into account possibilities, it is 
quite possible. Supposing one honored people go" 
to England and ] ass the examination, there is 
nothing to stop them, 

. ^ 0E(! °f ns ran predict what the future 
writ be, but supposing uhat you consider as 
most improbable were to cccnr, how would you 
set to work to restore that British element which 
yen desire to see maintained ?~The whole scheme 
world rare io he changed if that were to occur 


suddenly ; but if it were only to occur gradually; 
I should not object to it. . 

26078. Do yon think that you could make 
such a change without any difficulty or agita- 
tion ?— Yes, I think so. 

26079. You do not anticipate that crammers 
will fco found necessary under a system of 
simultaneous examination ?— No. 

26080, Yon also say rhat from your oiruineiv- 

ledge they have net been resorted to in England by 
those Indians who have passed the competitive 
examination in London ?— Not generally and. 
exclusively. Some people have been to a crammer - 
for a year or so, or .for a fow weeks, but not 
exclusively. 

26081. May I infer from this that in your 
judgment Indians will be able to pass into the 
Civil Service ' straight from the Indian Univer- 
sities?— -No, I do not think eo. Very few will 
pass under the present system of (raining in the 
Indian Universities, 

26082. Wbat course will they take if they do 
not go to a crammer, and if they cannot pass on 
their present University training?— Only the 
brilliant .student will pass. The ordinary student 
will not pass by prepare! ion in India. I do not 
expect that 1 want simultaneous examination to 
be instituted in order to remove the sense of 
injustice more than on account of any practical 
results I expect to issue from it. 
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£6083. Students wiH take every possible chance 
they can of getting in, will they not? -Yes. 

26084, 1 think yon say in one of your answers 
that as time goes on the University standard will 
be raised ? — Yes. 

26085. In this case will not a very large 
number of Indians get through the examina- 
tion ?— I think not. 

260S6. You are quite prepared to leave 
everything to chance? — Yes, so far as one can 
prophesy about it, say, till fifty years hence. 

26087. What arc your objections to the alter- 
native scheme which has been proposed to us cf a 
separate examination for Indians subject to a 
reserve?— I think there will be immediate dis- 
crimination between ptoplo recruited in England 
and people recruited in Icdia. 

26088. Would you still say that there would 
be discrimination if the examination were of 
practically the same standard as the English 
examination?— I think so. 

26089. And would you say there was 
discrimination if, after the candidate had passed the 
examination, he went to an English University ? 
— He would start with a disadvantage certainly, 
particularly from the serial jioint'of view. 

26090. What actual disadvantage would he 
start with?— You cannot describe it, qnile, but we 
find it always. 

26091 . How do yon mean that you have found 
it ; what experience have you had ?— From every 
point of view. 

26092. If it were decided to offer additional 
facilities for tbo introduction of Indians, wonld 
you consider that the number of listed posts should 
he reduced, or not ?— I cannot say. There ought 
to he sufficient to give lower people reasonable 
prospects. I cannot say auy more than that. 

26093. You wouW liko to Eee a certain 
number of the Med-posts retained ?— Yes. 

26094. In order to give onoonragement to the 
Provincial Civil Service ?— Yes. 

26 085. You say that 24 or 25, or even 26, is 
the most suitable age at which junior officers 
should commence their duties in India ?— Yes. 

26096. Is this view based upon any personal 
experience?— I have seen the people that come out 
at present, and they are quite good fellows. 

26097. Would you not think that 26 is rather 
old to commence duty in the service here?— I 
Bhould not think so. People begin in most of 
their professions at that age. In the Indian 
Medical Service, 28 is the limit ; and yon do not 
find any difficulty there. 

20098. Do yon not think that the earlier a 
young man starts in a profession in India, the 
better lie will adapt himself to things Indian ?— On 
the other hand, it is equally necessary that lie 
should have a wide general cnltnre. Yon have to 
balance these two. 

26099. Do you not think that you wDl get 
that general culture betore the age of 25 or 26 ?— 
No. 

26100. In your answers to questions (30) and 
(33) you recommend three different courses of 
probation?— Yes. 

26101. One for Europeans, one for Indians, 
and one for those of mixed descent?— Yes. 


26102. Do you not think that three different 
periods of probation might cause confusion in 
the Service?— At present all probationers are 
not required to pass their probation at one 
place. They go to various Universities. They 
have not the same place to stay in during their 
probation. 

26103, It is not a question of place : it is a 
questiou of time. You suggest different periods?— 
Two years for people who aro not recruited in 
England, and one veer for others, - It might 
cause some confusion ; but I do not think it wonld 
be insuperable. 

26104. You suggest that instruction in India 
should bo given to the European ?— That is if it 
could be done. 

26165. You suggest something in the nature 
of an institution to which they should go?— 
Yes. 

26100. I think you suggest only one year ?— 
Yes. 

261(17. One year in England, and one yeaT out 
here ?— No ; for people recruited in England there 
would be no year at borne at all. 

26108. You would give them thoir whole 
time out here ?— Yes. 

26109. Do you think that the European can 
get as thorough a grounding in law in India as in 
England?— He docs nothing of the sort now in 
Englaud, He generally passes his timo at the 
University in England, and passes in one or two 
papers at the final examination. 

26110. That may be due to the defective 
system, but there are the opportunities ?— Most of 
them spend their time at the University. 

26111. Assuming that better opportunities 
were given to him for studying law, would you 
still say that he would acquire as full an experience 
in India as he would in England ?— That ho getB 
when he joins the Service. It is only the 
rudiments he is expected to got in the first year. 

26112. On the whole, you would prefer to soo 
him take his whole course in India?— Yes. 

26113. In answer to question (59) of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service series, you say you consider that 
members of the Provincial Civil Service should be 
paid between one-balf and two- thirds of the pay of 
Indian Civil Service ?— Yes, 

26111. Do you mean throughout all the 
grades?— Yes. 

20115. Would not that mean a very large 
increase of expenditure ?— It would mean somo 
increase of expenditure, certainly; but I think 
they would be more contented. 

26116. I take it then that you consider that 
the officers of the Provincial Civil Service should 
receive higher salaries than they do at present?— 
Yes. 

26117. Right through all the grades?— 
Yes. 

26118. Yoa have not thought out any detailed 
scheme ?— No. 

26119. You would give a general rise ?— Yes. 

26120. What you propose would mean a very 
large expenditure. You wonld be satisfied, I 
suppose, with less ?— Yes. 
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26121.- You suggest the introduction of a 
yystem of partial nomination for entry into tlie 
Civil Service?— I do not know whether you 
would call that partial nomination. 

26122. Partly by open examination, and partly 
bv nomination, is it not ?-Not exactly partly hy 
nomination. People from special communities 
mjirlit be taken if they satisfied a certain minimum. 

26323. By partial 1 mean that some would 
enter by open competition, and some by nomina- 
tion ?— It would not bo by nomination. It would 
be only picking out the people from those com- 
munities from which it is desired to select- They 
would all have to appear for theexamination. 

26124, "Would you nominate them before the 
examination, or after they had passed the exam- 
ination f— I should not nominate them before 
the examination. 

263 25. You would wait until they had passed, 
and then select from them ?— Yes. 

26126. You would not necessarily take those 
who stood highest ou the list ?— No. 

26127. Do you not think that to select one 
man before another after the examination 
would lend to difficulties?— If it is declared 
beforehand that in this examination two people 
will he taken by open competition, and that the 
other’s will be taken from these communities, then 
other people will have no cause to complain. 

20128. Y ou do not think that a candidate who 
had passed extremely well in the examination 
would feoi aggrieved if somebody who had not 
passed as well were put over him ?— That would 
/ always ho the case if you want to put in candi- 
dates of special communities. 

26126. The difficulty could be obviated, 
could it not, by nomination prior to tlio examina- 
tion ?— You do not know how many to nominate. 
\\ you want a "Muhammadan, Muhammadans whl 
all appear for the examination; and the first 
Muhammadan will be taken. 1 1 will be open com- 
petition for Muhammadans, as such. 

26L30. In default of simultaneous examination 
you suggest scholarships ?— Yes. 

. 26131. Three scholarships Iot each Univer- 
sity ?— Yes. 

2G132. There are five Universities, are there 
wot?— Yes. 

26133. That would be fifteen scholarships a 
year ? — Yes. 

26134. Tcnahlo for three years ?— Yes. 

2S135. What age would you suggest?— 
Twcuty, after they had passed their B.A., like the 
Government of India scholarships ate ^ present. 

26136. "What do you suggest the scholarships 
should.be worth?— £250. 

26137. What would be the cost of fifteen 
scholarships ? There would be forty-five altogether 
at a time, so it would bo about £11,000 a year. 

26136. Would that cover all the expenses?— 
Yes, 1 should say £11,000 ; but, certainly, not 
more than £13,000. 

26139.' That would make it possible for 
scholars to have an education in England prior 
to examination?— Yes, 

26140. And then they would go up 1 as ordi- 
nary candidates for the examination ?— Yes. 

^6 HI, If they failed they would have received 
tbs money from the State to no purpose?— That 


cannot be helped. The State only gives them the 
opportunity to pass, nothing more. 

2C1 42. Would you suggest, if your proposal for 
scholarships were’ accepted, that those who failed'- 
for the Indian Civil b'ervico should be eligible for , 
appointment to some other department of the Public 
Service ? - If they do well enough in the open com- 
petition they might bB eligible for other Services.' . 
Even now, people who do not pass in the Indian 
Civil Service, are often taken in the Einnncial 
Department. 

26143. So that those who fail for the Indian 
Civil Service might he taken into other Services, 
provided they passed well in the examination ? — 
Yes. 

28 144. (Si r Murray JI ammick.) You have given 
us a very interesting argument on behalf of 
simultaneous examinations and, as far as I can see, 
the reason you desire them is because it would do 
away with the feeling of injustice which many 
promising men have at the present time; and in 
another part of your answers you say you wish to. 
see the results of simultaucons examinations in 
order to get a removal of the sense of unfairness, 
and the feeling that the Scrvice'is instituted for 
the benefit cf English men ?— Yes. 

26145. I suggest you would admit that, 
lookiug at it from the point of view of the interests 
of the Empire, the Government must look at some 
other reasons for altering the present system than 
the mere desire to satisfy the discouteut with the 
existing Service, which you allege exists in 
India?— This is not Ritering it by a very great 
amount. 

26146. But you would admit that the Gov- 
ernment must look for some reasons beyond that ; 
for instance, the efficiency of the Service ?— Yes. 

26147. And the maintenance of the British 
character of administration?—" Yes, 

26143. They would have to look to all these 
matters ?— Yes. 

26140. But looking to all these matters, you 
have no doubt that simultaneous examinations 
should be instituted ?— Yes. 

28150. Do yon suppose that the men who 
would get in at this examination would be the 
men who at present in India' shew the chief 
characteristics which belong to the men who come 
out after open competition ?-Yes, I think so. 
26151. You think they would ?— Yes. 

26152. But in your answer to question (19) 
yon remark, “ I am, however, mor'e concerned at 
keeping the British spirit in the administration 
unimpaired”. And then you go on to say, 
“ Even now there are many Indians thoroughly 
.imbued with British spirit which connotes personal 
courage, doggedms, inborn courtesy under perhaps 
a rough exterior, and a fairly high, though not 
first class, order of brain-:, Continued work 
under responsible conditions will give Indians the 
capacity of doing things under any difficulty, and 
the example of Native States shews that Indians 
have that ability." You remark here that those 
Indians who have these characteristics are 
•possessed of A fairly high, though not first class, 
order of brains. I presume, therefore, that these 
are not the class of men who would be successful 
in these examinations ?— 1 mean that the British 
spirit denotes that. 
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2G153. Ton mean that the British spirit 
denotes these characteristics with a low train 
power!— Not with a iow brain power; but you 
ran have a higher order of brains than that. 

2G154. But as a rule, they are not characterised 
'by a first class order of brains?— No, not absolute 
first class order of brains. 

20155. How long do you suppose it will take 
the men who pass yoor simultaneous examination 
to acquire this British spirit of personal courage, 
doggedness, and inborn courtesy which you say 
characterises this British spirit ? — They have been 
educated under a British system of education from 
their childhood, and they would naturally get it, 
26156. But these men who go up for the 
simultaneous examination will, surely, not have 
been educated under a British system of schools, 
hut they will have been educated under another 
system oE schools which exists in India?— After 
all, that is the inode! of the British system. 

28157. I beg your pardon, I do not think it 
is. The whole of the British school system is 
based on the Boarding Schools, or Hostels, which 
are only now being introduced into the Indian 
schools ?— We are practically being fed with Eng- 
lish literature. 

26158. Your intellectual training is the same 
as British training, but yon must admit that the 
conditions of 6ohool-life in Englaud are different 
from the conditions which regulate school-life in 
India ?— Yes, to a certain extent the conditions are 
different. 

26159. How long do you think it will take 
these men who pass the simultaneous examination 
iu India to acquire there characteristics which you 
admit belong to those who pass by the competi- 
tion in England ?-They have got that to a certain 
extent, on account of the training in British 
subjects, so to speak. I propose two years’ 
probation for them in England. 

26160. You think that two years’ probation in 
Englaud will be quite enough?— Yes, I think so. 

26163. We have been told by many witnesses 
that the institution of simultaneous examination 
in India would, by means of linking up the 
University course with a great open competitive 
examination in India, do more than anything else 
whioh has yet been done to throw back the efforts 
which have been made recently to establish a closer 
approximation between Indian and Western ideals 
of culture. You do not believe in that, at all?— 
Eveu now the people who appear for the examina- 
tion and pass are generally graduates of 
English Universities. 

26162. But they have the courage to go to 
England with very serious risks ia froDt of them ; 
and by that means they shew that they have 
some of that "doggeduess" which you refer to 
in your evidence?— I do not think it is a disadvan- 
tage to go to a University. • 

26163. You are wandering from ray question. 
In one of your answers you say that the examina- 
tion will have a very excellent effect in raising the 
general University standard in India, whioh will 
-be all to the good?— Yes. 

26164. And you say you do not agree with 
those witnesses who say that they think that the 
effect of this examination will do more than any- 
thing else in India to throw back the efforts which 
we have been making during the last fifteen years 
to bring to closer approximation Indian and 
Western ideals of education and culture ?— I do not 
'think so at all. 


26165. Turning to another point, these scholar- 
ships which you refer to, yon intend to be held by 
men who have already taken their degree in 
India Yes. 

26168. If you gave many scholarships to hoys 
of a youngs - age, say of thirteen and fourteen, and 
sett them to England, and gave them a foil 
training from that up for the Indian Civil Service 
and up to the open competition, aud held out hopes 
to them that if they did fairly well there, but did 
not succeed in passing, they would still be given 
some opportunities out here in the shape of 
appointments to the 1’rovincial Civil Service, or 
otherwise, do you suppose yon would get beys to 
go up for scholarships of that sort ?— There would, 
perhaps, be a difficulty in choosing the scholars at 
that time. 

26167. Puttiug that on one side, supposing 
we get selected scholars at that age, do you think 
the people fa the best families of India would 
embrace that opportunity, and willingly Bead their 
children up to get those scholarships?— I think 
that same people would not like to send their boys 
at that tender age, and I do not think it would be 
very desirable. 

26168. Do you think that tbe people of the class 
we want to send to England would come forward 
and take these scholarships?— Yes, I think so. 

26169. With regard to the lowering of the 
age, I believe you are quite satisfied with the 
present age ?— Yes. 

26170. But supposing the age wore lowered 
to 18 or 19, do you think that the educated Indian 
community in this country would consider that 
that would be handicapping candidates here very 
much ?— Yes. 

26171. Do you think there would imme- 
diately be great complaints made that further 
obstacles had been put in tbe way of young men 
going home?— Yes. 

26172. You think that tbe feeling wonld be 
quite as strong now as it was twenty years a*o ?— 
Yes. 

2617S. There is a detail I should like to ask 
you in connection with your reply to question (59). 
You say, " 1 think a safe principle would be that 
a man recruited by open competition for the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service should receive between one- 
half and two-thirds of the pay of an Indian Civil 
Service man of the same years’ service.” By 
“ open competition,” do I understand you to mean 
that you would not give this two-thirds and one- 
half to the men who would get in, specially selected 
on account of their belonging to special classes ?— 

I included them. 

26174. You mean the whole Service ?— Yes, 

I meau the whole Service. 

26175. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) In connec- 
tion with the last question put to yon by Sir Murray 
Hammiok, I should like to ask you exactly what 
you mean by your answer to question (61) in 
which you say, “ No; as I have before mentioned, 
the pay should depend on the work and not on the 
Service to which a man belongs.” Does that 
mean that you are in favour of the men holding 
listed posts being paid the same salaries as mem- 
bers of the Indiau Civil Service for doing the same 
work?— Yes. 

27176. Calculating about the time it takes 
for an Indian to acquire the advantages of 
intercourse,' and the advantages of what is called 
the British tone ? — Yes. 
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26177. I believe yon bad great distinction in 
England. Hon- many years did yon spend m 
England ?— I spent five years and four months 
in Europe. - 

2617S At what age dtd yon go to JSng- 
laad?— Tvseiity, 

26179. Did you go to Cambridge at 
once?— Yes. 

20180. Alter having been at Cambridge for a 
certain number of years yon then went abroad ?— 
Yes. After four years I went to France and 
Germany. 

261S1. ‘Where were yon educated before yon 
went to England?— At Poona, at the College 
where I am now. 

26182. When you first went home at the age 
of 20, did you find any difficulty in adapting 
yourself to the new conditions ?— Not very much, 
except as to food. 

26183. What was the date, roughly, of yotir 
stay in England ; how many years ago was it ?— 

I went there id 1890. 

20184', Did you have any difficulty in forming 
relationships with Englishmen of your own ago at 
the University?— No. 

26185. You and many other Indian witnesses 
consider it a very serious hardship for young 
Indians to have to go to England in order to pass 
the competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service?— Yes. 

26186. I should like you to explain to me 
why it is that it should be considered as a very 
great hardship in connection with the examination 
for the Indian Civil Service, considering the fact 
that we now see a very large number of Indians 
going spontaneously, without the compulsion of 
that door, to England every year to study for the 
Bar, medicine, and other professions : in fact, in 
some professions they go in such large numbers 
that it has now teen considered almost excessive ? 
—In the first place these men are going of their 
own accord. If a man only goes in for the 
competition for the Indian Civil Service and fails, 
there )b no other opening left for him. If, on the 
other hand, a man goes to study medicine, and if 
he docs not get into tbo Indian Medical Service, 
he has got his profession open to him, and he can 
make a living afterwards. So far as the law is 
concerned, there are certain privileges. In the 
High Court barristers from England have more 
privileges than pleaders here. The examinations, 
too, in England, are much easier ; so that people 
who cannot get through their examination here go 
to England to pass their examination. It is on 
account of this reason that they go. 

26187. Do you mean to Say that a man who 
has had a general education, such as would bo 
required in order that he could go np for the 
Indian Civil Service with some fair prospect of 
success, will find himself absolutely stranded ? — 
\Ye have numbers of people like that who, if they 
fail, do not know what to do after they come 
home. 

26188. Numbers of people?— Numbers of 
porplo go to England to compete far the Indian 
Civil Service, and if they fail they do not know 
what to do on their return, particularly if they are 
net also qualified for the Bar. 

26189. I should like to turn now to your 
answer to question (33) in which you propound a 
.scheme for the establishment of an institution in 
India for training English Civilians, that is to ay 


young Englishmen who have passed their 
examination for the Indian Civil Service* • May 
I take it that you have been iudaced to propound 
this scheme on account of your own personal 
experience that young Englishmen who come out 
do so with so little knowledge of Indian condi- 
tions that they make their own position with 
Indians a difficult one from the start? — They 
would be very much belter if they knew more 
about Indians. 

26190. That is your reason for saying that 
you have noticed deficiencies of this sort? — Yes, 

26191. -Your scheme would be to have one 
institution for Civilians for the whole of India?— 
Yes. 

26192. Do you think that in one institution 
for the whole of India they would be able to 
acquire the knowledge which you desire them Co 
acquire, and which would serve thorn equally in 
whatever Province they were ultimately oalled 
upon to serve ?— ■' Yes. 

26193. There is one part of yotu- very 
interesting scheme which requires consideration. 
Your desire is that this institution should bo 
served by Indian professors exclusively ?— Yes. ' 

26194. Do yon think that from the merely 
practical point of view young Englishmen coming 
out here ex hypofhai, with no knowledge of 
India or Indian character, would adapt themselves 
readily to the necessary discipline of such an 
establishment under Indian professors who, 
probably, themselves had never bail any experience 
of the teaching and training of young English- 
men?— If the Indian piofesBors .,are properly 
selected I do not think there would be any 
difficnlty. 

26195. You think that there would be no 
serious practical difficulty ?— The young Civilian 
ought to adapt himself to it if he wants "to remain 
in India. I propose to give him professors of a 
very high order of intellectual and moral fibre. 

26198. I lake it that you desire by means of 
this institution to reduce the danger of friction 
belonging to different races and different orders of 
ideas?— Yes. 

26197. Do you not think it would be rather a 
dangerous experiment to begin straight away by 
placing a number o£ young Englishmen solely 
■ under Indians ? Might not your purpose be, I 
will not say, necessarily defeated, but' very much 
jeopardised by such a startling experiment at the 
very beginning of their career?— Of course there 
is a small risk ; hut I think that ycung English- 
men who come immediately from Eugland will 
adapt themselves to it. 

26198. You have considered that point ?— Yes. ' 

26199. You do. not think that the danger, 
such as it is, might be mitigated by an admixture 
of European imd Indian professors ?— What would 
then happen, would -be that there would be two 
parties among the professoriate. The English 
professors would naturally be the guardians of the 
English students, and the Indian professors would 
be the guardians of the Indian students. 

26200. Surely if you presume that the profes- 
sors, both Indian and European, were carefully 
selected for a given- purpose, and are at once to fall 
into two different camps, wonld it not be rather a 
hopeless problem to reconcile the English' student 
with Indian characteristics ?— That is the traiuimr 
I want, ^ 

26201. I am in entire agreement with your 
purpose; but I ask yon whether yon have 
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considered what appear to me to he very serious 
practical difficulties ?— Yes. 

20202. (Mr. Aldnr Rahim) You advocate 
simultaneous examination ?— Yes. 

26203. Mainly on the gronnd that it will help 
to remove a certain sense of injustice?— Yes. 

26204. There is another important principle 
involved in this question, is there not, namely, the 
larger employment of Indians in the higher posts 
in the administration of tire country ?— Yes. 

26205. And, as I gather, you will be able to 
satisfy that principle by simultaneous examina- 
tions ?— The principle will be gradually satisfied : - 
it will not he done at once. 

26206. I suppose you are quite aware that 
the system of recruitment lor the Indian Civil 
Service was framed with a view to English condi- 
tions entirely, without much regard to their 
suitability to Indian candidates?— Yes. 

26207. The subjects are framed like that: in 
fact, the whole scheme is like that?— Yes. 

26208. Supposing you are to select the best 
Indian talent, do you think it is absolutely neces- 
sary to stick to this system ? -Broadly speaking, 
our educational system is founded in imitation of the 
English system, at any rate so far as the subjects 
which are learnt. 

26209. Take, for instance, thelitmty subjects, 
Greek, Latin, French : they are all alien to Indian 
Schools and Universities, are they not ?— Yes. 

.6210. And the subjects you have suggested 
iu jour answer to questiou (16), namely, Indian 
Philosophy, Indiau History, and Indiau Law, do not 
find any place iu the present Syllabus?— That is so. 

26211, Would it not, in your opinion, be a 
more satisfactory principle to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the number and proportion of Indians, 
who ought to he employed iu the higher adminis- 
tration of the country, and then to find out what 
would he the best means of selecting the Indian 
members of the Civil Service?— Even eap posing 
you are able to find out such a proportion just now, 
it will not hold ten years hence. 

26212. No, that- is so. We cannot deal with 
the future once for all, But if what I have -sug- 
gested were done, would it not be a more reasonable 
method of proceeding ?— We ought to see, first of 
all, whether the new system does introduce a dis- 
proportionate number of Indians. 

26213. .Supposing you were to set apart a 
certain number of appointments for Indians, and 
then select them by the most suitable method, do 
you not think that by that means you would bs 
likely to . get more suitable Indians for the 
higher administration ?— I do not think so. 

26214. I will give one instance, the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the Judiciary. ,1 think you 
heard Sir Basil Scott say that the best method 
of recruiting Indians to the higher Judiciary hers 
would be to make appointments from the Bar. 
Would -you differ from that opinion?— I have not 
much experience of the Bar, and of the Judiciary, 
so I cannot say. 

26215. If that is a sound opinion, you 
would have to exclude the Judiciary from your 
scheme, so far as it fells to the lot of Indians ? — . 
Yes. That ought to be excluded from the Indiau 
Civil Servico also. 

26216. It is suggested that there should be a 
different method of selection of Indians for the 
Judiciary, because we have a fairly strong Indian 
Bar in India, and the English barristers recruited, 
from England would not be familiar with the. 
n 496-6 


pftjple and the manner of administration out here. 
Hence, a differentiation has to be made. Do you 
not agree with that ?— I think the Indians ought 
to be recruited in the same way, 

26217. Because Englishmen are recruited in 
that way?— Yes. 

26218. If we could find some proper method 
of recruiting- a substantially larger number of 
Indians in the higher branches of the administra- 
tion, do you not think that would satisfy public 
opinion in this Presidency • I mean some method 
other than simultaneous examination? — It would 
not satisfy me; and I do not think it would 
satisfy a large number of people. 

26219, Although it resulted in a large recruit' 
ment of Indians iu the higher administrative 
appointments?— Yes. 

26220. Does it, then, practically come to this, 
that, in your opinion, the most important question 
of simultaneous examination and not the larger 
employment of Indians in the administration ?— 
What 1 expect ns the result of simultaneous 
examination is that there will be a larger number 
of Indians ; but I do not want a larger number of 
Indians if they cannot get iu by the same tests as 
Englishmen. 

26221, You would have the same subjects, 
and the same competitive examination?— A slight 
change in one or two subjects might be good ; but, 
on the whole, the subjects and the examination 
should be the same, A few subjects might he 
added, such as Indian Law, but no other ebauges 
should be made. Such little changes arc occasion- 
ally made as when Italian was recently added. 

26222. (j It. Madge.) In giving the answers 
which you have been good enough to place on 
record, have you looked at the questions from the 
.point of view of the legitimate claims of an 
educated class, or from the point of view of the 
best interests of the great masses ?— I do not think 
these two are inconsistent, 

26228. Yon think they run parallel to one 
another?— Yes, 

26224. You have not realised that it is possible 
that the Government of the country, feeling 
bound, on the one hand, to consider tlm interests 
and the legitimate claims of educated Indians, and, 
on the other, the claims of the musses, may think 
that they are not quite consistent witheath otlior ? 
—That would be a mistaken idea. 

26225. A mistaken idea on the part of a 
responsible Government which has a mass of 
information which is not within my reach, and 
perhaps not within yours ?— It ought not to be so. 

1 26226. That may be in a world in which 
everything is as it ought to be j but hero it is con- 
ceivable that the interests of different classes may 
run in different directions. The Government is 
bound to give us the best material it ran find 
from auy class, alter considering all its various 
responsibilities f— Yes. 

2G227, Do you think it is an advantage for a 
young Indian to be sent to England ?— Not too 
young. 

26228. We have had the opinion given to cs 
on the one hand, that it is letter for an Indian to 
go whenheismore impressionable, and, on the other 
hand, we have had the opinion given us that it is 
better fox him to go later in life when he has 
developed the powers of observation. Do you agree 
with the latter opinion ?— Yes, 

26229. Do yon think that at either stage, 
whether old or young, the Indian is in no sense 
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and desiree alienated from that 'class of focal 
influence which may be serviceable to a public 
officer?— I do not understand your question, 

26230. Whether old 'or young, an Indian 

mid* io -England conies under the influence of a 
number °of conditions quite different from those 
belonging to Ids own country ?- Yes, 

' 26231. Some of those conditions ate really 
good for this country, while others may not he. 
Do you think that all Indians who go to England 
preserve themselves from influences which perhaps 
tell against their proving good officers I -I 
think most Indians derive only good ; but if they 
go. too yoong they are likely to derive harm 
from it. 

26282. You have not heard of any Indians 
who have gone to England who, although not 
quite young, have snfTered very seriously and have 
proved failures ? — The people I want to go to 
England, and who would get into the Indian 
Civil Service, would not suffer. 

26233. It is not the people that you want to _ 
go. I am speaking of those who go generally ?— ' 
They go because tlicy can do no good here.. 

‘ 26234. Have ran heard of such Indiaus, or 
have you not?— I have heard of illustrations. 

26235. There are bad bargains in ell races. 
You have heard of some?— Yes. 

26236. In answer to question (8), you think 
that the present system is not fair so far as the 
Natives of India are concerned?— Yea, that is so. 

20237. But why is it not fair if, for the class 
you are speaking of, their going to England is all 
to the good ?~It is because it is a great risk. 
They cannot afford the money to go to England, 
It is, after all, a very costly business. I have 
been looking at the Indian Civil Service Commis- 
sioners' reports. In 1887 the New Zealand 
Government nsked them to hove an examination 
in Australasia in order to save the expense of go- 
ing to England. 

26288, I quite see the grievance of fathers 
who have to pay the expenses ; but we are con- 
sidering whether the going to England of the class 
you wish 1 to see there is altogether an advantage 
or not. If it is an ad vantage where comes io the 
unfairness ?— Because everybody might not be rich 
enough to pay for that advantage. It all depends, 
upon the circumstances of the man, whether he fo 
able to pay for the advantage or not. 

■ 26239, One of your reasons for bolding exam- 
inations in India is to re-adjust the inequalities of 
fate?— Yes. 

26246. In answer to question (6) you say : 
“ At present after an Indian gets iuto tbo Civil 
Service he labours under no disqualification except 
when selection is made for the highest posts in the 
Service 11 ?— Yes. 

26241. “ He fa generally taken for what he is 
worth/ 1 you say. Do I understand- yon to mean 
that up to ascertain point the Government takes 
the Indian Civilian generally for what ho is worth,, 
but that Beyond that point they are influenced by 
other considerations? — One reads it in the papers. 

26242. I want your opinion, and not that of 
an irresponsible press?-. We see that out of so 
many Mmts who have got through , the Indian 
Uvil service for b long time there has’ been no 
Indura Member of the Council, .for instance, 
rromall these reasons one can gather that fertile 
posts for which selection is made Indians mar 
possibly be considered unsuitable, . 


26243. Do yon think it inconceivable that 
although the Government highly approve of 
Indian Civilians, yet there are some mysterious 
reasons which prevent them from doing justice to 
those men according to their own conception of 
duty, which may be right or wrong ?— I do tot 
know what other considerations they have, except 
that they are Indians. 

26244. Ido not want to be personal at all,' 
We have heard in previous evidence that they were 
very thoroughly qualified in some respects,' though 
not considered qualified in other respects. That 
consideration may appeal very strongly to the 
Government when it is thinking of the vast 
masses ? — It may ; I do not know. Bat that is 
what ire see bom the results. 

20245. That is to say, you would judge of 
results, although you have no means of appreciat- 
ing the influences under which thoso results were 
brought about?— That is only a deduction from 
the large mass of facts which one see9. 

26246. You are an advocate of simultaneous 
examination. Do you, or do you not, think, con- 
sidering the effect that examinations have already 
had on Indian education, if you brought this 
higher temptation into the field, that that influence 
which has not been for good may be aggravated? . 
—I do not think it has brought harm to English 
education. Examinations, I think, have done 
good. 

26247. Yon do not tUiuk there is a tendency 
to qualify for examinations rather than to develop 
mind and character ?— That is what is usually said, 
hut I do not very much believe in it. ■ 

20248. You say it is " usually said”?— Yes. 
26249. And you go against tbs general 
conviction? -Yes. 

26250. Iu answer to question (8) you say, 

“ Theoretically it is desirable that nil classes and 
communities should be represented in the public 
service/' Da you not fear that if you set up 
this standard oE duty there would be a temptation 
to depart from the other staudard which considers 
efficiency and the needs of ihe whole country 
rather than the claims of classes?— Yes, that is 
what I say. I say that the claims of communities 
should not have too much weight. 

• 20251. Can von devise any method of raoderat-' 
ing it, if this influence once set iu ' of representing 
classes ?— I do not propose any communal repre- 
sentation for the Indian Civil Service at all, hat 
I do propose a certain modification for the lower 
Provincial Service. 

26252, In answer to question (12) you say, 
“Farther, this extension will open a new avenue 
to the scions of Native Princely families who, 
while they are in their own territories, are 
accustomed to regard themselves os little gods, 
but who, if given proper opportunity, are likely to 
prove desirable Civil Servants in British India". 
I do not suppose anybody, either Indian or 
European, would object to the bridgm" in of 
thi class of gentlemen in the British Service 
i! a method could be devised. The question has 
been asked whother any practical method could he 
devised which would bring over this class. Has 
any scheme occurred to you ?— Even now fclierc are 
small openings for the scions of Native houses;' 
because they are not allowed to compete in the 


26258. Never mind what mistakes have bee 
iMdc. Can you suggest any method by whic 
they -may be corrected : can you think of an 
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practical scheme? —I do not know of any, etcepfc 
to jive them the Bam; chance as others. 

26251. With reference to your answer to 
-question (19), about the minimum proportion of 
European subjects, do yea think it is possible to 
perfect the machinery of Government to each a 

• degree that it will not depend upon the personality 
of any class of officers to carry it out?— The machi- 
nery will work under any class of officers. It is a 
■question of personality against machinery. 

26255. Do you think it is possible to develop the 
machinery to such a degree that little will depend 
uprn the personality of the officer working it, and 
•everything on the perfection of the machinery?— 
I think the amount that will depend open per- 
sonality will become smaller and smaller, but I do 
mot know how far that will go- 

26256. Can you conceive it possible or im- 
possible ?— I do not think it is quit* posable. 

26257. Supposing anything want wrong with 
the machinery the personality of the officer could 
-correct it, but if anything went wrong with the 
personality of thef officer no perfection of the 
machinery could make it better ?— No. 

2.6258. (hfr. Ftsicr.) You say you are strongly 
opposed to any lowering of the age of competitive 
■ examination?— Yes. 

26269. Yon thiuk it would interfere with the 
BA. examination in India if the ago were lowered 
to nineteen?— Yes. 

26266, Your second objection is that you think 
that men would do better in India if brought out 
at a relatively mature age t— Yes. 

2C2S1. And yotir third objection is that an 

• examination, say at nineteen, at the school -leaving 
age in England, would act unfairly to Indian 

, -candidates?— Yes. 

26262. You were, I believe, Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge ?— Yes. 

26263. Gan you tell me how much mathe- 
matics an intelligent Indian boy would have read 
.at the age of nineteen ?— About what the public- 
school bey knows, and the college scholar at Cam- 
bridge when he enters. r 

26264. He would have read the Differential 
■Calculus?— Yes. 

26265. He would be about on that level ?— 
Yes. I found myself on that same level. 

26266. He would be on the same level as an 
intelligent English Bchool-boy at nineteen ?— Yea. 

26267- So that if mathematics formed a sub- 
stantial part of the examination the Indian 
■competitor would practically have an equal chance 
with bis English adversary ?— Not at nineteen : at 
twenty, after his B.A. 

26268. Assuming the B.A. difficulty war got 
over?— In India now every University requires 
the candidate to be twenty years of age before 
taking his B.A. degree, 

26269. I was excluding the consideration of 
•the BA. degree. I was asking you whether an 
Indian boy at nineteen would know as much 
mathematics as an English boy at niaeteanf— Not 
the best English boy. 

26270. The hast English bay? Yon yourself 
would have known a great deal more?— I knew 
.just a; much as the other entrance scholars iu my 
class. 

23271. But of course 7 for a scholarship at 
St. John’s they require a very high standard?— 
Yes, a pretty high standard. The lectures at the 
•College practically assume that. 


23272. It has been put to ns in some- quarters 
that it would be very desirable For certain reasons 
to lower the age of the competitive examination to 
nineteen, and for the hoys elected at nineteen, 
Indian sad English, to be put through a course of 
training in a Training College in England. I 
wish to consider how far that would be prejudicial 
to Indian chances. That is my point. I gather 
from you that if the examination at the age of 
nineteen were to be mainly a mathematical exam- 
ination, it would not be prejudicial ?— If it were 
only iu mathematics it would not be prejudicial. 

26273. In so far as mathematics would form 
& substantial part of the examination, the Indian 
competitor at nineteen would not bi prejudiced ?— 
Not so far as the mathematical part. 

26274, In what paiiiculat departments of 
knowledge would he feel his speci il deficiency at 
nineteen ?— In Litre nod Greek, for instance. 

26275. And English Composition?— Yes. 

26276. English Literature ?— If he devoted a 
large amount of time to mathematics, he would 
not be able to devote much time to English 
Literature, 

25277. Is English Literature well taught at 
the Indian Colleges ?— Not at that stage. They 
would only teach a few hooks. 

26278. Are you familiar with the teaching of 
English Literature in English Schools ? Do you 
think it is taught in a very brilliant manner? 
"When you were at St John’s were you very much 
struck by the attainments of your fellow-students 
in English Literature ?— They did not koow much 
English Literature, 

26279. Did they know much English History? 
—A fair amount. 

262S0. Do you think it would be impossible 
for the Indian scholar at nineteen to bat an 
English scholar in English History at the same 
age ?— Not a mathematical scholar. If lie were 
only doing History he might possibly do so. 

26281. Do you say it would be impossible to 
contrive an examination for boys at nin teen which 
should be fair to the Indian competitor at that 
age, and also fair to the English competitor at 
that age ?— I think it would be difficult. 

26282. I do not quite understand where tho 
sperf.il difficulty would come in?— First nf all 
there is Latin an! Greek, An English boy knows 
those, and the Indian boy does not. If, for 
instance, as an addition you put Sanskrit and a 
vernacular language along with that in the curri- 
culum, the advantage of an English boy from bis 
Latin and Greek would come to the Indian hoy 
from his Sanskrit and vernacular language. That 
may he a possibility- 

26283. If that were arranged for, you think 
they might compete on equal terms ?— Then there 
is not much difference, But there is always the 
difference of the language, 

26284, I gather that you would be -opposed 
to the idea of a special Training College for 
Indians and Englishmen, because yon attach great 
importance to a University education for Indians ! 
—Yes. 

26285. Can you tell me why you attach thfe 
special importance to a University education for 
Indians?— I think they come to know lots of 
people, and they come into contact with many 
kinds of activities, and so on, 

26286. Yon are conscious of haring derived a 
great deal of benefit yourself ?— Yes. 
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26287. Ana you think that the view . 
so strongly would he generally shared by Indians 
who go to England ?— Tea 
26288. They would rather prefer to go to 
(Word or Cambridge than go to a special Training 
College 7- Yes. . . , 

26289, I see you are in favour of simultaneous 
examination, acd that you think that if there is 
the hast difference between the examination of 
Indians and the examination of Englishmen the 
Indians would he regarded as socially inferior 1 — 
Yes, 

26290. But you go on to suggest a very 
considerable alteration in the carriculnm of the 
competitive examination: you wish to import 
Sanskrit and Arabic ?— Those ate there already. 
,26291, But you wish to enlarge the number 
of marks so as to bring them level with Batin and 
Greek ; and you 'wish to add Indian Bistory, 
Indian Philosophy, end Hindu and Mabommedan 
Law?— Yes, 

• 26292. In other words, yon contemplate an 
examination at which, with the exception cf two 
compulsory subjects, an Indian may be examined 
upon one set of papers, acd an Englishman may 
Le examined upon another set of papers?— Even 
now there is a similar difficulty. One Englishman 
may be examined upon one set of papers, and 
another Englishman on another. 

26293. If the curriculum of the examination is 
altered as you suggest, will it not practically be the 
case that the Indian will, with the exception of 
these two subjects, do one examination, and the 
Englishman, with the exception of these two 
subjects, will do another ?-Not altogether. 
There are 6,000 marks. If a man takes all of 
them they would he worth about 1,500 or 1,800 
marks. 

• 26294. You arc aware that the papers set in 
Sanskrit would not be looked over by the examiner 
who -set the papers in Latin and Greek ?- Yes. 

26295. And that your Oriental papers, which 
would largely be takpn up by Indians, would be 
examined aud looked over and marked by a 
different set of men from the papers which would 
be largely takeD up by Englishmen ?— And the • 
papers in Latin and Greek would be by different 
examiners from those who examine in mathematics. 

26296 Perfectly true. But my point is this.' 
It seems to me that under (he guise of simultaneous 
examination you are practically proposing a scheme 
of , separate examination f— No j it is adding one 
or two more subjects, as, for instance, when geo- 
graphy was added three or four years ago. 

26297. "You have a set of Oriental subjects 
con petence in which would enable aw Indian 
pupil to pass; and you have a set of western 
subjects, competence in which will enable an 
ijuglisn student to pass?— Ccmpetcnce only in 
^ not cnabIe “ Indian to pass. ' 

K S t“ lj !_I do «■ 
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Law, Indian History, and Indian Philosophy •. 
do jo u not propose that a man would bo able to 
pass in upon those subjects ?— No. I look at the 
marks. Two years ago out of 808 marks the, 
highest number was 511, Ordinarily a student 
gete 300 or 400 marks in Sanskrit. 

20301. Yon are proposing a different scale ?— > 
On the same ratio out of 1,100 marks the markg- 
obtained would-be about 560 or 600, unless the 
man is a great Sanskrit scholar. 

26302. You have indicated what, I. suppose, is 
perfectly true, that the examination in London 
is so contrived as to give special facilities for men 
trained in English U Diversities ?— Y es. 

26303. And that the marks have been, adjust- 
ed with very great care sc that men who . have 
passed out with high honours at Oxford and: 
Cambridge may be able to take a good place at 
the examination without the help of the cram-' 
mer? — Yes, generally. 

26804. The object being to secure for the. 
Service the best brains the English Universities- 
eau produce f— Yes. 

26305. You are aware that an examination 
widely diverging in character from the stable 
courses of our best Universities would generally 
be regarded as injurious to the educational interests-' 
of our Universities ?— Yes. 

26806. I gather from your very interesting 
Memorandum that the Indian Civil Service 
examination as at present constituted does diverge 
very widely from the staple courses of Indian- 
Universities ?— It does not. It only goes a little-- 
further. Our subjects are practically tbe Bamo . 
oxoept tiiat we do not go in very much for Latin . 
and Greek. Mathematics and Science are the 
tame. 

26807. Am I not right in saying t-bat a 
brilliant M.A. student in an Indian University, 
will only bo one-third on his way towards the 
Indian Civil Service ?~Yes. 

26808. He will have, to take up two extra, 
subjects ?— Yes. 

26309. Tbati merely, is a grist, divergence?— • 
So, also, is it at Oxford or Cambridge. The man 
who takes mathematics at Cambridge has to read/ 
privately some ether subject. 1 find that good 
■Wranglers get only 1,500 or ],400 marks. The 
man who takes only the Science Tripos at Cam- 
bridge also gete only that number of marks, and 
he has to make tbe rest up by other subjecte. 

26810 . The man who has had a fouryeaiis' course 

at Cambridge in- Science can get the maximum^ 
number of marks without any additional work?— 
No, I do not think so. 

26311. He would he near the maximum '/ 

But this man has two Triposes, and not one, the. 
Mathematics Tripos and the Natural Science 
Tripos, practically two M.A/s of the Bombay' 
University, and so on. J ' 

26312. If tbe staple of your Indian M.A.. 
examination only equips a man with one-third of 
his necessary outfit lor success in the Indian Civil 
Service competition, do you not really think that. 
Le would be tempted to scramble through 'the" 
remaining two-thirds in rather an unsatisfactory - 
. way ?-—'lhat s what everybody does in Eng land: 

. he mainly depends upon one subject, mathemati®- 
for instance, and scrambles through the others. ' 
The classics man gets about one-thwd of the marks, 
from these other subjects i . be does not get the.- 
same percentage of marks in them. - 
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26313. In other words, yon tliink there would much experience, but from what experience I have 
be no danger of cramming in India? — No, I do had Ido not think that that applies, 
not think so. 26325. Yon do not find that the Englishman 

26-324. Gan you to)] me what steps a young who has gone through Oxford and Cambridge, 
Indian who has an M.A. in English Literature and who has usdergone a year’s probation at a 
would take to work tip for the Indian Civil Service University, is too hard in his mind to become 


in India ? — I think, first of ail, the man will not 
go in for the hi. A. Ho will go in for the B.A. 
and afterwaids prepare for the Indian Civil 
Service. To go in for the M.A. would spoil his 
chances altogether. 

26315. What assistance wonld he get from 
his University in this course of preparation ? — He 
will not take a regular University coarse. If he 
wants to take Modern History he will take one 
course, say, General Modern History, and leave 
aside the other part of the course for M.A, Per 
instance, if he wants to take Science, he will take 
up one SoieDCo, and so on. 

26316. Prom twenty years of age onwards he 
would be specially preparing himself for this 
examination, picking out his courses in the 
University ; here one, and here another, with such 
assistance as he could get from the University ?— 
Yes. 

26317, Supposing reconsider the question as 
educationalists, setting aside all questions about 
Civil Service ambition, and so on, if yon were 
devising a scheme of examination which was 
calculated to bring to the front, without any 
undue forcing, tne best young men in India, 
would you select an examination which bad been 
devised for the English Universities, or would 
you construct an examination which was con- 
genial to the courses pursued in the Indian Univer- 
sities ?-I think the courses are nearly the same. 
We are approximating mere and more to the 
English courses. In Bombay we have recently had 
a change of mrscs. From eighteen onwards the 
student does only one subject in addition to English. 
We are approximating more and more to the 
standard of English Universities in that way. 

26318. That tendency is increasing, you 
think ?— Yes. 

26319. So that speaking as an educationalist, 
considering the interests of education alone, yon do 
not think that any injury would be done by 
imposing this exotic examination upon the 
Btudents? — No. 

26320. (ilfr. Macdonald.) Since we started 
our investigations, the most important problem 
which we have been trying to solver’s how to 
find the expert for Indian Government, and the 
first part of that problem is how to recruit. I 
understand that tho body of your evidence deals 
with that particular point ?- Yes. 

26321. There seem to be two schools that 
have come before us. One school says that tho 
recruit should he taken from the man who has 
the fullest general culture, that is, the University 
Graduate ?— Yes. 

26322. The other school says that wo should 
get a youth of good- ability and then specialize 
him upon Indian subjects?— Yes. 

26823. I understand from your evidence that 
you belong to the first school ? — Yes. 

26324. There are certain objections to the 
proposals of the first school Will you help me 
with your views upon them? First of all, it is 
’aid that the men who come out aftera University 
training are really too old to accommodate them- 
selves to Indian conditions. Have you had any 
c.v j crience open that point?— I have not had 
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sympathetic with Indian conditions ?— I do not 
think so, 

26326. Do you not say, over and over again 
in your evidence, that there is a lack of sympathy, 
and that, there is not sufficient social inter- 
course?— That cannot be got over by faking them 
young. 

263j 7. Let us take it stage by stage. It is 
alleged that that is one of the defects which has 
been experienced, and it is also alleged that it is 
because they come out old. But whilst you ndm't 
that the allegation is true, so far as your experience 
is concerned, you do not think the reason assigned 
to it is the proper reason ? —That is so. 

20323. That is what I wanted to hear yonr 
evidence upon. Do you not think, as a matter 
of fact, and from your own experience of men, that 
if you bring a man of 23 or 24 into a new climate, 
with new social circumstances, and to n very large 
extent a new civilization, he is afiltle bitoW to 
accommodate himself to it ?— No. I do not think so. 

26329. Let mo put it from jour poiul of 
view. Supposing England were governed from 
India, sod the Indian Governors were kept here 
upon an oriental training and not upon a western 
training at all, until they reached the ugc of 23 or 
24, and were sent (o tiie West to govern sym- 
pathetically over the English, do you not think 
that age would he a little bit loo old ?— No, I do 
not think so. 

26330. Let me put a simplor problem to you. 
Supposing no Indian Student came over to 
England until he reaeh.d the ngc of 24, would he 
then make the same use cf English educational 
facilities as he cnntd make if he goe9 over after he 
passes his B. A. degree at the age of 20 ? -Because 
the facilities there are intended for younger 
boys. 

26331. I think you could answer the question 
without raising a new condition. Supposing 
facilities were given to a man of 23 or 2 If— He 
would then have more advantage, I think. 

26332. Would he then learn more by coming 
in and taking a ’.vantage of tho fa ilities given to 
a young man at the age of 24, or wuuld it not he 
altogether to his advantage to come in at an earlier 
age and take the facilities given ut that ago and 
work up through them to the facilities given at 
the higher age ?— I think it would be, on the 
whole, better for the man to go up older. 

26333. When he had got bis miud pretty- 
well fixed with the education and the experience 
and social views of his old civilization? — He can 
judge of what is better there, and what use to 
make of the new conditions he sees there. 

26334. How far dees habit enter into judg- 
ment when you roach the age of 25 in the case of 
the ordinary man?— Not very far, dees it? 

26335. I nil Jcuve it there. Another objec- 
tion Las been raised with, the probation for this 
expert for whom we are all hunting and have been 
hunting for weeks and months, — that if you put 
your open competition age at after 20, then you 
have not got a sufficient opportunity of giving 
your selected men probation ?—' The lawyer comes 
and tells us, in Law ; the Civil Servant says, in ■ 
political instincts. 
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263 SC. The lawyer wants more training. He 263*7. We hare had proposals of another 
admits that he cannot get it at this late age. The kind, vie., that you should select Indian student 
Civilian wants general and better political training, under scholarships at a very early age 14 0 r l"* 
and he admits that he cannot get it at this late age, I understood you to say, in answer to Sir Him ° 
Cannot a good deal of this education be obtained by Ham mick, that people would be found willing to 
training?-! do not know. I think he can get send their children on the inducement offered to 
sufficient training after he is 20. them at that age ?— I do not think it would £ 

26337. You think that the man passing his useful in the interests of the country to send vonn« ■ 
open competitive examination at this late age, and boys at that a^e. J B 

then trained afterwards, can first of all havesuffi- 268*8. But do you think people would u 

went training in the work he has to do, either as found to do it ?— Yes • / 

, Mg. or a.. polfcd CM Servant, and tb.a 26349. Would (h.t, in roar opinion ei „ „ 

■ after al that training can still enter mtn led, an a type of . Win CM Servant who would d, hetS 
life, and give you eatisfaction ?— To get legal or than the present type of Indian Civil Servant ? 
political training he must first of all have No. . • vaa 5.— 

gener, 1 enlta. General eultnre will help him t. 26350. Be yon think it would be possible from 

6 26338 t ” l We 8 ivill tale fl, • , , ,, “ educational and political paint of view to seleet 

26338. Tie wil tale the point of the age. posarble candidates at an earlier a«e in a nroStabl. 
We may agree that vou require a certain amount way?— No pi0Utabl9 

of culture. a, light I want yon to throw i. 263S1. T.„ g 0 „ 0 t think it would • ,hv? 
upon the one little definite point of the age. Con A boy my bo verv nrecooinus at 1 »T 

he getl is, egnatetraJg in the law! «. the 

ono hand, and political instinct and judgment and 26352. lift ho may be wmJZ ,t To. ■ 
Jwmdhng of matters, on the other hand, by jjassiug There is a difference in precocity at the a®’ nf 79 
the open competitive examination at the age at or 20 and precocity at the a®e of 1» Jrlf * 19 

iSkT '"PP- topa.eiUtuowt-^, • fiSl.,. 

26333 In order to get you, evidence quit, fargetTaLtll VfatT Ifdt 
consistent and complete, the objection you take to denationalized. ° WOuId be 
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Indian studentof « i. anTto (1,^2 1 ? »”>J' F»ng over indi.ddoal., 
student of that age ? -It will be difficult U £ E E ? cla38es wbo bave not 

the whole examination. 6 *° deT,Se T , the facilities at that time to show 

2ti843. But by providing f or alternative nik. T* PU som , e obscure schools, 

}e tl 7 J ^ ink h WOuld bo difficult b ‘ y° u »wt select 

. *“**• S «‘ »»U » he impeeile, by M „. t v feet &? t ff ' re W <» «** to 

which you could give him the masimnnAi.mlv « 2 • 11 I QU do Dotl get your simultaneous 

=? saaf* « 
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have to put in a *"* — -to***, 


26340. On the same basis as°onr pre^nfc ^ W> MnnI n,Ml *’ ’ 

examination papers, not nuttino- in v. J i And then they go thrombi, 

which would be for tbe^mse of lv^f P^odare ?-Yes, they irill^ee Set T 
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. 26364. Then patting all these points together, 
yon are of opinion that we cannot think of select* 
ing Indians at, eay, the age of 14 or la ?— Yes, 
that is so. 

26865. And that if we try to select them at 
the age of 1 9 the crux of onr difficulty will he in 
the examination paper to equalize the Indian 
chance and the English chance ? — Yes. 

26366. If we get over that difficulty, the rest 
would be, smooth sailing, so far as you are 
concerned? — Yes, 1 think so. 

26367. There is one other point. Supposing 
wc cannot give you your school, could you help 
the Commission with suggestions as to how this 
esprit dc corps between the English and Indian 
could be made better than it is now ? I am inte- 
rested in what you say in answer to question (33). 
You know what happens to a young man who 
comes here now. lie is ported to a district, and 
he goes on with the technical part of his 
work? -Yes. 

26368. Could any influence he brought to 
bear upon him which would introduce him to these 
lines of life which you have laid down in your 
answer to question (33), short of your own 
proposal ■ -I do not know, unless you put him 
under an Indian officer. 

26369. That is one of the things. You think 
it would be a very good experience for the young 
Englishman that at some time during his 
probation here, not necessarily during the whole 
of his probation, he should be put under an Indian 
officer ?— Yes. 

26370. So as to understand Indian things?— 
Yes. 

26371. Have you found out that sufficient 
•care is taken with respect to the superior officers 
•to whom these young men are posted ?— No. 

2G371 [Mr. Sly.) You are the Principal of 
the biggest college in the Bombay Presidency?— 
Yes. 

26373. Would you kindly tell us what careers 
mest attract the best students of your (alleges t— 
The Indian Civil Service would be the biggest 
attraction, if they can all go in for it. 

26374. What are the other attractions ?— 
•Some go in for Law, and the lower Government 
Bervioe, 

26375. Which is the greater attraction to the 
best students, Law or tbe lower Government 
service?— I cannot say. It all depends npon 
what connections a man has. If a man Ins a 
lawyer relative he would probably go io for Law, 
.as his relative might be able to push him on in 
bis career. 

26376. As far as yon can judge, those two 
would be about equal?— Yes, I think so. There 
are not many chances of rising high in the Gov- 
ernment service. If there were many chances of 
rising high in the Government service they would 
prefer it. 

26377. Are there many posts available in the 
■higher Provincial Service ? —No. 

26378. There is very little direct recruitment ? 
—That is so. 

26379. If there were more direct recruitment, 
■do you think it would be more attractive?— Yes, 
after the Indian Civil Service. 

26380. In one place yon have stated that the 
number of first-class Indian students who are 
unable to go home to England to pass the exam- 
ination is probably not as greet as the number who 
do go home and pass ?— Yes. I am talking only 


of the Bombay University of which I know some- 
thing, 

26381. What class of student do you refer to, 
the if. A. ? — The B.A. generally. 

2638?. You think that at least half of the 
more brilliant B.A.’s already go home to study for 
the Indian Civil Sendee? -Yes, if they are of the 
proper age, and so on, The age limit onts it very 
fine. If a man loses on? year he cannot appear 
for the Indian Civil Service, and lie does not think 
of going in for it. 

26383. Then the difficulty that you put in 
the front is the expense. Yon have stated so far 
as the expense is concerned that it woull be “the 
enormous amount of money ” ?— Yes. 

25384. I should like to understand this clearly 
What is the “ enormous amount of money ”1 If 
simultaneous examinations were introduced, surely 
the monetary difference between the two would 
be the cost of a second class passage to England 
aud lack, plus a mouth’s residence in London. Is 
not that what you mean by “ the enormous sum 
of money”?— If a student wants to go to 
England he wants to go and study, 

263S5. But the introduction of simultaneous 
examination will not affect the point, will it? 
The actual monetary loss he suffers is what I hive 
mentioned?— It would be two or three thousand 
rupees. He Joes not consider it worth bis while 
to go. If the examinations were held in India he 
would take his chance. 

26386. But what would be the amount ol 
money at issuo ?— It would bo about Rs. 3,000, 
if lie were simply to go up for the elimination. 

26387. Do you kuow from your experience 
whether a substantial number of Indians who have 
succeeded in the Indian Civil Service and iD the 
Indian Medical Service have gone to England by 
the expenditure of their own m.ans or by subscrip- 
tions given to them by their relatives or class- 
fellows, or by Syndicates, or som; arrangement of 
that kind ? —A great number have gone to Eng- 
land with funds borrowed from some people. 

26388. I know of three or four who have 
succeeded iu that way ?— Yes, some have goue in 
that way, 3nd some haTe gone with their own 
money. 

26389. There are a certain unmber of brilliant 
students who go to England either with their own 
money or with money subscribed by their class 
friends. How man}' brilliant students are there 
left in India who are unable to go on account of 
their not having their own money, or who are 
unabte to borrow?— I should not think more 
than as many. 

26390. Yon have examined the question of 
castes who have succeeded iu the Indian Civil 
Service, and you have come to the conclusion that 
open competition does satisfactorily meet, at least 
to some extent, the desire for that representation 
among the community ?• — Yes. 

25391. You have also expressed the opinion 
that with educational advancement amongst the 
Muhammadans and other castes, any present evils 
should be rectified in course of time ?— Yes. 

26392. You have examined the statistics?— 
Yes. 

26393. If yon look at the statistics for the 
past ten years, 1903 to 1912, you will find that 
there has uot been a single successful candidate 
from the Punjab, from Centra! India, from ftaj- 
putana, or from tbe Central Provinces. Do yon 
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think Hint that is a reasonable satisfaction for all 
castes and communities f—Only last year a man 
named Rarccliandra passed in the Punjab. 

26394. .Do yon know tie number of Muham- 
madans who bare passed?— Nine Muhammadans 
passed. 

26395. Them ate nine Muhammadans in. the 
Sendee at the present time ?- Yes. 

26396. How many have passed within the last 
ten years? Ik ap] ears that in those ten years we 
have not had a single Muhammadan who lias passed 
from Northern India. Do yon think that this 
points to open competition as a method of procuring 
the representation of castes and communities ? — 2 
yon go in for Muhammadans for one particular 
Province, it may not. Very few have passed 
altogether. 

26397 . In your answer to question (7) you say, 
“Dame rumour has it that in some lasestho 
results of the open competition for the Provincial 
Civil Service when it was open were faked so as to 
geta previously prepared result ? ” Can yon tell us 
by wliom that examination was conducted?— 
Ishould not like to say io public. It the Hall is 
cleared 1 will give the details. 

2d3 98. If such s rumour has firiren with regard 
to the Provincial Civil Service examination, do you 
think there is any possibility of dissatisfaction 
arising from the simultaneous examination on 
similar grounds ?- No j I do not think so, if it is 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

26399. But supposing it happened after the 
introduction of simultaneous examination that for 
some years no Indian candidate appeared in the 
list ns successful, do you think that would 
cause dissatisfaction ?- No ; I do not think so. 
People have confidence in the Civil Service Com- 
mistioners. 

26400. Do you think it would give rise, as we 
have heen told hy certain witnesses, to a fooling 
that English examiners were wholly cut of touch 
with the habit of mind ol the Indian student, and 
did not appreciate him properly ?— No, I do not 
think so. 

26401. Under your scheme you have suggested 
one year’s probation lor the European who passes 
in England, and two years’ probation for the 
Indian who passes in India ? — Yes. 

20402. How are jou going to equalize their 
position on the list when one has a longer proba- 
tion than the other ; will not that create some 
difficulty?— It would create some difficulty; but 
non-e-days even a difficulty sometimes is created. 
If a maw falls ill during his year of probation, and 
he is not able to appear at the final examination, 
he is given a year more. His position, also, 
becomes rather difficult. 

26403. He dees not lose his position :u (hat 
case?— These people who get two years’ probation 
may he willing to have the next yiar. 

2(5404. That would mean that Indian candi- 
dates would be penalized for one year? — Ishould 
not mied that. 

. 21405. "We have had a good deal of evidence 
that one year’s probation is worthless at present. 
Sii| posing that were done away with, would you 
still insist upon two years’ probation for an Indian 
candidate ?— If be passes hi India. 

20-10(5. '! ben you would penalize him by two’ 
years?— Yes. 

20407. Daring these two yeas in England 
y c u have suggested that the Indian candidate 
should take an JJonouis de°rec ?— Yes. 


2G40S. Why do you wish him to take an 
Honours degree instead of a specialized course of 
training ?- 1 want him to be a university student 
and "et culture. Culture can he obtained at' the-; 
university. And lie must not waste his time. 

A second class graduate of au Indian university 
gets exemption for one year, either at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

28409- You want him to undergo two years’’ 
general education in England at the expense, of the • 
State ?— Yes, general education in England. 

26410. Do you tliiuk it is a reasonable pro- 
posal that the State should pay for two years . 
At present the State already gives him £100, 

2641L Tint is for a specialized course of study i 
to suit him for his particular calling?— I should 1 
not very much press that point. If he has already 
passed I do not think ho would mind spending tho 
money himself. 

28412. In your scheme for an Indian college 1 
you lay particular stress upon tho necessity of* 
European candidates being properly taught social 
etiquette aud social intercourse with educated 
Indians f— Yes. 

26413. And you state that unrest would have 
been considerably less. Do yon think that unrest 
was due to a cause of that nature and was not on < 
much deeper and broader issues than you have 
suggested?— No, I did not say that it would not ' 
have come at all; but I say it would be loss. 

26414. You. think that but for this Guide the- 
unrest would have considerably shrunk ?— Yes. 

26415. With regard to your recruitment for • ' 
the Provincial Civil Bervics you have suggested a, 
limited form of competition ?— Yes. 

26116 . I understand that you wish to restrict'-' 
that to candidates who are M.A.'s, or who have- 
passed their B. A. degree in the first or second class ? ' . 
—Yes. 

26417. That is to say, you wish to strike oat 
as ineligible the li.A.’s who pass in other. classes f" 
—That gives high intellectual qualifications. 

26416. How many first class and second class- 
B.A.’s are there in tho Bombay Presidency ?— Now,, 
about one hundred in the second olnss, and about ‘ 
six in (lie first class. 

28419. Aud M.A.’s? — I should think there 
would be about fifty or sixty M.A.’s, but I havo ' 
not got-the figures. 

2G-120. So that the availably Geld for recruit' 
mont would be about one hundred men a year?— 
Yes. These are the. B.A.’s; audtherc would be a ' 
few B.Se.’s in addition ; but not more than 160, 
at any rate. 

26421. Then you suggest that the pay of the- 
Provincial Civil Service should he between one-half 
and two-i birds of the pay of the Indian Civil 
Service for the same number of years’ service?— 
Yes. 

26422. 1 hat means that you suggest tliat both 
of them should be on a time-scale ?— Yes. 

2(5423, Irrespective of the duties they Lave to- 
perforni that they should each . get a certain ' 
proportion?— The Civilian. gets paid according to 
the time-scale. . • 

26424. Take the Provincial Civil . Service. 

- The hulk of them are recruited from the service to- 
do Deputy Collectors’ work ? — Yes. 

26425. Do you suggest that a man, although 
he is doing a Deputy Collector’s work, should 
rise to one-half or two-thirds of the pay of a 
Member of Council ?— A man docs not rise to a-' 
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Commissionership automatically: he rises to a 
Colleotorship automatically. For a Commissionef- 
eliip there is selection. 

2G426. Where do yon wish your time-scale to 
stop?— When there shall be selection I want it to 
be different. 1? a man is good at his work he 
ought to get his rise according to a time-scale 
unless he is put back. 

26427. If you apply your rulo to the lower 
grade of Assistant Collectors you will do the Pro- 
vincial Service men harm because they get more 
than two-thirds already. If you wish it to apply 
to Collectors, then you will have the same rate for 
absolutely different classes of work ?— I think a 
Civilian of ten years’ standing gets on an average 
Es. 1,00 0, and I should think that aProi iudal Civil 
Service man of ten years’ service should get 
Ks,'50O. 

20128. (Mr. 6 otihaU) Yon had a Govern- 
ment of India Scholarship. If you had not 
obtained a Government of India Scholarship, do 
you think you would have gone to England ? — No. 

26429. You are in favour of simultaneous 


26430. And you thiuk that the institution of 
such examinations is not likely to lead to the 
swamping of the service by Indians ?— No. 

26431, You think that contingency is most 
remote ?— Yes. 

26432, And therefore you do not want to lay 
down any minimum for European members of the 
service ?— That is so. 

26433. Is not your reason this that very pro- 
bably the need for such a minimum will not 


arise’— Yes. 

26434. And you would not lay down any 
figures or proportion that _ needlessly iuvolved 
racial considerations ?— That is so. 

26435. Further, if the need did ever arise, 
you think that it would have to be dealt with on a 
consideration of the circumstances of that time ?■— 
Yes. 

26436. And you could not usefully lay down 
anything today to meet the requirements of that 
time?— No, 

26437. Therefore you would leavothe wholo 
thing to work itself out?— Yes. 

26438. In answer to question (4), you say, 
“ Candidates who just fail to get into the Indian 
Civil Service (who are therefore below those who 
do get in by ouly a few marks, generally not more 
than a hundred or two outof six thousand) willingly 
take the Colonial Service with much worse pros- 
pects of pay aad the equally certain prospects oE 
exile in a foreign land." Will you explain this a 
little more fully ?— I have examined the pay and 
prospects in the Ceylon service, for instance, and I 
find that the highest position to which a Ceylon 
Civilian can rise is worth £2,000 a year. They 
begin at £300 n year. Tbe Colonial Secretaryship 
in Cevlon is by selection, but ordiuarily the highest 
people iu the service get Rs. 1,700 to Rs, 1,800 a 

26439. What is the highest grade, after the 
Colonial Secretary, is it not Rs. 2,000 a month? 

26440. Andtho men arc taken on the results 

of the same examination?— Yes. . _ . 

26441. And the cost of living m Ceylon )9 
about the same as in Madras 1— Yes. 

26442. And .they have to make remittances 
fox their wives and children in England just the 
same ?— Yes. 
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26443. In answer to question (6), you say that 
yon advocate simultaneous examinations because 
this would do away with the feeling of injustice 
which many promising men have. Do you attach 
very much importance to removing this sense of 
injustice? — Yes, 

26444. I suppose you are in a position to 
speak about this sense of injustice from your 
knowledge of tbe best men who come ont from 
your college every year?— Yes, 

26445. What is the feeling?— The feeling is 
that wo are nominally told that we have got equal 
opportunities, but that really speaking the oppor- 
tunities are not the same. 

2Q44G. Do you think it wonld be a matter of 
political wisdom to remove this?— Yes. 

26447. Because, otherwise, iu course of timo 
there would be a political danger in allowing this 
feeling to grow ?— Yes. 

26448. In your answer to question (6) , you give 
us an estimate of the cost of holding simultaneous 
examinations in India, Are you quite sure that 
your estimate is correct ?— I found afterwards that 
£5,600 would have to be reduced by £S0O, because 
there is no practical examination iu Geography; 
it ought to be & 1,800. 

26440. Then how about Continental languages ? 
—They need not bo examined in in India. 

28450. But there are some facilities for teach- 
ing French, are there not ? -Not so very much, 

26451. Tho Bombay University recognises it, 
does it not ?— 1 The Bombay University recognises 
French, but it is very little. Tho students do not 
know how to speak French. 

26152. German and Italian arc not recognised ? 
— Yos, German is now recognised. 

26453. What would be the cost then ?— £1,800 
for Sciences according to my estimate. £4,800, 
again, would cover the expenses of the examiners 
iu those subjects in England also. The esponso 
in England would be lessened by a part of that 
amount, 

26454. What would he the net cost to tho 
State of the institation of simultaneous examina- 
tions ?— £6,000 a year. 

26455, And not £10,000 ?— £10,000 would 
cover it under all possible contingencies. 

2G456. You have put the maximum figure ?— 
Yes, I have put the maximum figure, It will 
never be mere than that. 

26457. You have been, I believe, an examiner 
in Mathematics at various universities in Iudia? 
— Yes. 

26458. An examiner at tbe 2I.A. ?— Yes, 

26450. Then you know the calibre of the 
students who go up for tho M.A, in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and so forth ?— Yes, 

26160. Supposing a system of simultaneous 
esamiuatious is instituted, can you tell us, with 
your knowledge of Indian standards, how many 
candidates would lie likely toappear in the first few 
years ?■— I do not suppose that there would be more 
than half a dozen in Bombay, with any prospect 
of success. 

26461. How many would there he for tho 
whole of India ?— I should thiuk about fifty for 
the whole of India. 

264 G2. flow man}’ from Bombay, do j-ou 
think, would have a reasonable chance of success ?— 
Not more than two, I should think, Certainly not 
more than two wonld have a reasonable chance. 
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26iG3. "Would they come from the first-class have done it, In the Indian Educational Service 
IU.’e ?— As 1 told Mr. fisher, theM.A.’s would there were several Indians' who had done good 
not have much chance. original work when they had the 'bum opportunity ' 

204G4-. IIow do you make out that tho as the European members. When they both have 
11. kh would have no chance ?— 1 The MA.’a have the same opportunities they do the work, 
to do cue subject only, and at least two, or more 26474, You mean that to the extent* to which 
than two, subjects would be required for tbe there has been memorising it his been the -fault of 
Indian Civil Service. If a mao appealed for his the syatem of teaching in this country ?— Yea • 
M.A. when he was 22, he would have no time to memorising is common everywhere, in Ennhmri V 
do other subjects. well as in India. ° 

.26465. Looking at the curriculum, you could 26475. You do not think it is a particular ' 
not make a total of 6,000 marks for, say, 3n M.A. attribute of the Indian intellect ?— No I do not 
in Mathematics, who wanted to go up for the 26 476. Now I .want to, come to a ’few o-euarkl 
I.C.S. with the present age limits, namely, between questions. S omo witnesses have stated that them 
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ii applied mathematics. In Bombay there am of this country. To what erfent do you slam 
tiro courses in maltanatica, one mainly pure that .iewt-I think that visa, i, not comT 
audalittleapplied and the other m „mt. In Ton will Htd Mgenenlly afflmefChS^ 
the Indian Uvll Servieo both pure aid applied tuai culture ii also a mah with desmblo moS 
tf."! fc T«3’”d' I'» man passes boH qualities. There may bo exceptions, but I tMnk 
the A and B courses he will be prepared you will find that is the general rule In India 
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.... .. . , . 86 soon as a man appreciates this difference ha ' 

(Adjourned for a short time.) naturally tries to imitate those moral qualities' .so 

2G459. In your answer to question (6) y 0u ,. 

state that in your opinion crammers will n 0 fc ' Wou !' 1 P" P u <> it this way, that, 

come -into existence even if simultaneous exam* ^eptwns apart, rathe case of Indians who receive a 
inations are instituted. Will vm, cw,. .1. Western education, the more hio-liW 
the grounds 
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play ,you will find these qualities more among 
Englishmen and among Indians who have been 
educated in England. 

26180. You think therefore that if a suffi- 
ciently high degree of education was receive! by 
an Indian hero, and he afterwards went and stayed 
for two years in England, as you propose, he 
would acquire in a sufficient degree this British 
spirit that is thought to he necessary for the 
administration 7 — Yes; besides that the Indian 
would know what the Indians think. 

26181 . That would be to his advantage ?— 1 That 
would he to his advantago. 

26182. A question was put to you by 
Sir. Fisher about certain alterations in the curri- 
culum which you have proposed. He asked 
whether your scheme did not iu effect amount to 
one examination for Iodians and another 
examination for English candidates, and you did 
not agree with that view?— No; it will not be a 
separate examination. 

26483. Assuming, however, that that view 
was correct, namely, that the result of the changes 
would be to have practically two separate 
examinations, would you still insist on those changes 
if they were likely to jeopardise your scheme for 
simultaneous examinations ?— If it is thought that 
these changes really mean a different examination 
I would not insist upon them. 

23481. You would let them go?— I would 
not have those subjects introduced. 

26485. One or two questions were put to you 
by Mr. Macdonald about the age of men who 
come out to India and the sympathy or want of 
sympathy that they show. Does this sympathy 
or want of sympathy depeud on the age of a man 
or upon the surroundings into which he finds 
himself thrown on his arrival ?— It depends on his 
surroundings. 

2848 6. The society into which he is 
thrown ?— Yes. He has also bis Iudian subordi- 
nates j he has no Indian iu the district who is his 
equal; they are practically all his servants. 

26187. Other things being equal, a young 
man of 19 or 20 is more likely to take the views of 
his superiors in such matters than a man of 
twenty-four, who probably would exercise his own 
judgment more or less ?— Yes. 

. 264S3. TPiifc regard to Isd'ass going to 
England, is it not within your knowledge that 
men have gone at a comparatively late age, have 
stayed there a short time, and have imbibed tho 
best English spirit during that time f— Yes, that 
is the object of sending mature people rather than 
sending boys. I have seen lots of bays who have 
been sent to Euglaud who have beenaltogetherspoilt. 

26489. With regard to the total cost involved 
iu Indians going to England for the competitive 
examination, you said tbit if it were merely tho 
passage and a few months’ stay it would cost about 
Bis. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000. But would anybody go 
on those terms 7—1 do Dot think so. J know two 
or three instances I believe of men who went in 
that way but they did hopelessly badly. 

20490. There have been cases where they did 
go just for {he examination and did not succeed ?— 
I know. of two cases. 

26191. _ In all these years?— I know only of 
two. It is not a feasible proposition. 

26492. {Mr. Okaubal.) In 1896 when yon 
were at Cambridge bow many Indians were there 
at the time ?— About 60 or 70. 

. 26493. Ig there any impression on yonr mind 
that the Indians formed a set by themselves and 


did not mix with the other students ? — We had a 
society of our own there but that did not stop us 
from entering into the other life of the college. 

26434. DU the Indians as a matter of fact 
enter into the English life there f— Yes. 

26195, With regard to this question of simul- 
taneous examinations, you think that ronghly 
any system oE simultaneous examinations started 
would amount to a charge of aboat £8,000 or 
£10,000? — £10,000 is the absolute maximum. 

26196. That is a charge of £10,1100 a year on 
Indian revenues 7 — Yes. 

26497. According to your scheme how many 
scholarships could you iouud with that amount of 
money ? — About forty. 

26198. And I suppose you admit that with 
simultaneous examinations there would be a much 
smaller number of Indians coming out successful 
than under scholarships?— Yes ; at present in fact 
scholarships would bring more Indians in than 
simultaneous examinations. 

26499. That is just my point. Yon admit 
that if simoltauoons examinations were introduced 
possibly a smaller number might go to Eng- 
land?— Yes. 

26509. And out of those that do not go, and 
who appear for the examination here, a much 
smaller number will come out successful thin 
through tho English door?— Yes. 

26501. Therefore supposing you were tho 
Secretary of State and had the option of sanctioning 
anything, do you think that £10,000 of Indian 
revenue would be utilised better for scholarships or 
for giving a chance for a number of Indiaos to 
enter the Service 7 — I am taking rather a longer 
view. In the beginning fewer Indians will get 
through, but after twenty years I am quite satisfied 
things will be different. 

2G502. But for twenty years you are prepared 
to make India sacrifice £10,000 a year for tho bare 
chance of getting one or two men in 7— The num- 
bers will gradually rise. 

26503. With regard to the idea of selection 
at a young age, I should like to know whether it 
is possible by any process of selection to obtain tho 
best and efficient future servant at tho age of 13 
0 r 14? — I do not think it is possible. 

26501. Looking back on your own life, is it 
within yonr memory that those who hivo 
shone subsequently in life would not hive 
beon the persons who would hive been selected 
under a system of selection, supposing it had been 
in operation when you were young 7 —That is quite 
true. Takiug the age of Id, when the yoang men 
appear for the Matriculation, if you take the first 
ten people who pass that examination yoa will not 
find those ten people getting First Classes in the 
B.A. or M.A. 

26505. With reference to a question put to you 
by Mr. Sly, I think you said tbit the money saved 
bv simultaneous examinations would be about 
Its. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000. I do not know whether 
yon quite followed bis question. As a matter of 
fact at present when there are no simultaneous 
examinations a young mm has to go and live in 
England for two or three years?— That is 60. 

26506. And the living in England is an item 
of expense which would not count in bis own 
country’ — The expense of living in India is com- 
paratively small. 

26507. Living with his family and in his own 
house it is not an item of special expense at all ?— 
No. 
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; 26568. You aW told Mr. Gokhale that you 
•■did not think there were sufficient teachers out here 
to set up cramming establishments. Do yon mean 
by that that there are no Indian teachers here whom 
you .think would be capable of successfully tutoring 
Indians who desired to go up for the Iudiau Civil 
Service examination ? — There would not be many, 
I think. 

26569. At the same time I understand you 
advocate the establishment of a special institution 
out here for the instruction of Englishmen who 
have passed through the Indian Civil Service 
examination, on the condition that the whole of 
the teaching stall at that institution should be 
drawn from Indian professors?— But tho subjects 
to be taught there are Law and things which are 
more easily taught time Mathematics, History, 
Economics, Latin, Greek and Frenoh. 

26570. You think that in India it is quite 
easy to find men capable of teaching Law and 
such subjects but not easy to find men who are 
efficient teachers in llio other subjects?— I do not 
say it is easy, but it is possible to find men who 
will teach Law and Language while it is not 
possible to find men who will teach advanced ma- 
thematics or physics to the extent required. 

26571. I should like to ask a question with 
regard to the age limit. Have you had any 
experience of Indian civilians who have entered the 
service prior to tho year 1891? -I bow one or 
two, but not many personally. 

26572. I suppose you know a good many 
Indian Civilians out here ?— Yes, bnt I do not 
know them well enough to judge what would bavo 
happened to them if they had appeared at tho 
examination at a later age. 

26578. I did not ask you that question. I 
asked you whether you had personal acquaintance 
with Iudian Civilians who had passed the examina- 
tion prior to the year 1891 ?— 1 have. 

26574. Are you of opinion that the general 
education of these men is defective ?— It is rather 
difficult to answer that question, because they have 
had twenty years to mate up for their delect in' 
education. 

"' 26575. But are you awnr e that these men 
when '.they passed the Civil Service Examination 
passed at tho age of ID ?— Yes. 

26576. Do you think as a result of that that 
their general education has been defective?— I 

cannot say ; it is difficult to judge. 

26577. Would yon Bay that the men who 
entered prior to 1891 were mare inclined to treat 
their /Indian subordinates with high-handedness 
thaty the men who entered the Service after. 1891 ? 
— Voannot answer that question. 

; ^6578. Then I may. assume from what you 
say now that Die views which you express asrio the 
uotortnnate effeots of reducing tho age limit are 
not really based on your personal experience hut are 
yottr genoral impressions ?— No. You do not com- 
pare them under the came conditions. The- newer 
men l know are young men, while the others are 
nudyon-tannot compare the-two. 

15 ^ i; ou entMed t0 Bay that if the age 

USJ JHSl Mians with high-handed. 
»?-l think I m . enfiM to SMWM- 

towEogtehbo,,..,: Hfcta 

2C5S0. Yon aiUihnH that opinion i-Yt,. 


26581. You say in your - written answers that 
the representation of communities is in your opinion 
a matter of very small importance? — Yes. 

•• 26582. 'I lieu why is it that in your .proposals 
for instituting scholarships you suggest that fiyo 
out of 16 scholarships should' be awarded by the 
Government in a way that would redress the 
balance in favour of special communities ? If you 
think that the representation .of communities is a 
matter of no importance why do you make this 
very large reservation iu favour of the representa- 
tion of communities ?~I am opposed to the 
representation of communities as such in the 
Service, bnt I am not opposed to giving them 
opportunities for making themselves fit. I do not 
mind giving other communities opportunities for 
bettering themselves. 

26588. I understand the object of your scholar 
ships is to enable men to pass the Indian Civil 
Service Examination ? — To give them a chance. 

26684. If that is not tho object you have in 
view I do not understand what your object is. 
Why do you want to reservo such a large number 
of these scholarships to bo awarded by the Govern- 
ment in a way that will redress the balance in 
favour of speoial communities ?— Because tho 
other communities complain, that is all. I myself 
think it would bo very much better if no- snob' 
special favour were shown, but simply because 
they complain, as a praotdeal man l am allowing 
them this opportunity. 

26585. In your opinion those is a strong 
demand in India on the part of these communities 
for representation iu tho Service ?— Yes. I am 
not going to give them a direct place in tho 
Service, but only opportunities to qualify for the 
Service. 

26585. _ (Mr. Heaton.) Do you think that if 
we had simultaneous examinations there would 
be changes in the University courses?— No 1 do 
not anticipate that. 

26587. Do you think any distinction would he 
made between those who had passed in India and 
those who had passed in England ? Do you. think 
that the reputation, social and general, of those who 
bad passed in India wonld be as high as those who 
passed in England ?— I think so. 

26588. Your idea is to have equality of-treat- 
ment all round ? -Yes. 

26o89. And you are opposed to any differentia- 
tion it it can be possibly avoided ?— Yes. ' 

(Jfr\ Joglefar.) In your answer to 
question (51) you say that the rules are quite suit- 
able except that the principle of at least limited 
competition should be brought into play; go that 
you accept tho conditions laid down by the Govem- 
raent-of India ? — Yes. 

-26691. That a candidate must be. of sound ■ 
health, good physique, active habits, and of good 
cnaraoter r— Yes. 

26692. - Are. those- conditions to.- be enforced 
S™ candidates - are allowed to appear or. 

after they have passed ?-After they.'have passed. 

Just us people who have, passed the Indian Civil 
bervree have to- pass a.- medical examination, so 
these people wonld also have- to pa® a medical 
.examination. 

2«»S. Wonld not pm rather enforce those 
oooit™ before the, j™, f or tf..* 

S-,7r ? -1 1 ; ” el “ 4 ‘ ! e fa the 

ImhuoCml Sen™ are allowed t„ consult . tha 
juedical.board .even, before they, appear to. a* if 
they are likely- to be passed. ' ’ '. S0e - - 
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S6594. The Government of India say that the 
object is to secure men qualified by a higher 
standard of general education: will not this higher 
standard be necessary or do yon suggest a separate 
examination ?— I say they should first of all be 
B.A.’s or M.A.’s. 

26595. Do you want an additional examina- 
tion ?— Yes. 

26596. What is the object of that ?— So as to 
select the people. 

26597. But do yon allow them to be rejected 
on the score of bad character or bad physique ? — 
The candidate always takes the risk. Character 
will be considered when the application is made, 
because the candidate oust prodace proper testi- 
monials first. That matter will bs dealt with in 
the certificates that are submitted. 

26698. What about goad physique ?— Good 
physique will come afterwards. After he has 
passed he will have to go up for a medical 
examination before he is actually appointed. 

22599. What is the object of an examination ? 
—To select among ail these candidates. 

26600. But is not the high educational qualifi- 
cation a condition ? You will have many people 
satisfying all these things: how are you to select 
among them ?— I prefer a competitive examination. 

26601. But those conditions are looked to by 
the Government now?— If there are more 
•candidates than one who satisfies all these condi- 
tions then the Government selects acoording to 
certain principles wkioh I do not know. 

26(302. If there are several applicants the 
Government choose; on these qualifications ? -I 
•do not want Govemmeut to compare the certifi- 
cates, which is practically vvhat it does -compare 
the quality of a certificate of one man and the 
quality of a certificate of another man. I would 
have a miuimam qualification, but after that I 
should leave everything to open competition. 

26693, Is the high educational qualification a 
certificate only ? -No. If a nun brings io a certi- 
ficate as having taken the degree of B.A., Second- 
class, and has also the other qualifications, I would 
allow him to appear for the examination. The 
Government now receive about a handl'd candi- 
dates and out of them they see several, on the face 
of it, are unsuitable. At the end about half a 
dozen candidates are found quite suitable. If there 
were only one he would-be appointed. They select 
from the six or seven one without competition. 

26601. But they select them on the score of 
cducatioual qualifications?— Not only ou that. 

' 26605. Eveu after these men pass the examina- 
tion you will have to reject some of them ou 
accouut of bad physique ?— Yes, every man takes 
this cinnce. 

26666. The result is the same as that of 
selection ?— No. Even in the LC.S. a man may 
pass and be rejected on acoount of bal physique. 
It has happened several tames in Bngmai 

26607 . In your answer to question (59) you say 
you think the safe principle would be that a man 
recruited by open competition for the Provincial 
Civil Service should receive between ow-talf and 
iwo-thirdsof thepay of an Indian Civil Service 
main of the same years’ service. Do yon know 
that an Assistant ColUetat’s pay never ex.e-ds 
;Rs. 900?— I am not a specialist in these Service 
pay questions. 'Hie answer was given to the 
question whether the pay should be at the 
jnarket rate or something more liberal, 3ud I am in 
favour oE a more liberal pay- 


26608. A Deputy Collector of 10 years' 
standing gets Its. 600 and an Assistant Collector 
of 10 years’ standing gets Rs. 900. Half of that 
would be Rs. 450 so that you 8 re ratber propositi" 
something unfavourable ?— I do not pose as a 
specialist on this matter; I only want the Provin- 
cial people to be treated liberally. 

26609. Would one-half the present pay bo 
liberal? - The difference would come in in fbc 
jiigbcT stages. A civilian of twenty years* 
standing ordinarily, unless there was something 
against him, would rise very high. 

26610. Would you take his pay as Collector 
also?— He is automatically appointed a Collector 
unless there is anything ugain-t him, 

26511. Would you take his service without 
regard to the post be holds at the time nf corn- 
prison : Supposing an Assistant Collector 
becomes a Collector after Io years’ service, do you 
think a Deputy Collector of the same standing 
shoald get two-thirds of his pay ? t'ou have said 
one-half or two-thirds of the pay of an Indian Civil 
Service man of the same service, but y-ra do not 
mention the post he holds?— No. There is a 
pendency now iu the Civil Service to make the 
py depend on the time-scale. 

26612. It depends on the number of vacan- 
cies?-! would take the average pay that the 
civilian of ten years' standing gets. 

26613. A civilian or Assistant Collector ?~A 
civilian, and I would take a Provincial man. 

26611. 'fake a concrete instance. A Deputy 
Collector starts at Rs. 300 and an Assistant Col- 
lector starts at Its. 400. After 12 years’ service 
the Assistant Collootor gets Rs. 900 and after the 
same service the Depaty Collector gels Us. 6()|). 
Would you reduce Ins pay because it is more than 
oae-halt of tr.c other ?— I would leave it to iho 
Provincial. Service, I have simply paid, between 
one-half and two-thirds 

26615. lint supposing he is proms ted to a 
Colleetorship after 15 years’ service and the 
Deputy Collector rennins at Us. 700 after the 
same service, would you compare the Indian Civil 
Service pay as Colleotor with tic piy of the 
Deputy Collector ?— Yes. 

2661C. According to you, if a civilian of 20 
years’ standing becomes n Commissioner, n Deputy 
Collector of 20 years’ standing should get two- 
thirds of the pay, which is Rs. 4,590?— No, « 
Commissioner is appointed by selection. I would 
have a time-scale. A civilian his a time-scale and 
in ordinary circumstances rises to be Collector or 
Judge. 

26617, Even a Collector of his own grade 
gets Its. 2,300 or Its. 2,500?— And any man 
ordinarily rises to that. 

268IS. Supposing an LC.S. man offer 20 
years’ service becomes n Collector at Its. 2,503, 
how much should a Deputy Colleotor of hie 
standing get?— He should get Rs. 1,250. 

26619. According ta you there Mould b> no 
grade pay of the Deputy Collector?— I would 
much nther lure a time-scale. 

26G20. A time-scale or a comparative scale?— 
A time-scaie. 

26621. Tliwe is no Iine-sca'e for Assistant 
Collectors ?— If there is not one for the civilians 
I would take the average and have a similar scale 
for the Provincial Cirif Service- 
- 25622. In your answer yon sir that a ana 
recruited by open competition should receive 
between oae-hi.f aai two-third-. Perhaps yoa 
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know that there are Deputy Colleefora promoted 
from the lower Division ?— He should get into the 
Deputy Collector's grade j he should be pot in the 
list. 

26623. The Deputy Collector’s list ?— Yes. 

26624. And the post of Deputy Collector is to 
be vacant ? — I should have to leave those details, 
because I am not an expert, 

26626. Do you mean to say there should he a 
separate list of recruited men and promoted men ? 
_£! o. X think that as soon as a man is promoted 
he should ha put in the npper list. That seems 
Mr. 


2GG26. You think there shonld' be one list of 
promoted men and recruited men ?— Yes. 

26627. How would yon adjust their pay?— 
I would leave those considerations because I am 
not a specialist.in the subject. 

26628, But yon have given your opinion in 
yoor written answers? — I give an approximate 
opinion that the prospects of tho Service ought to 
he improved and that they ought not to be paid 
strictly according to the market rate. That was all 
my object io making that remark. 

(The witness withdrew.) . 


Pebct Jambs Mead, Esq., i.c&, Junior Collector. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

26629 (1). Wliofc is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle?— Improvement possible. 

26680 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?— The open 
.competitive examination tests (to some extent) 
the intellectual capacity of candidates only. 
(For both Europeans and ‘Natives of India 'a 
1 system of preliminary nomination is advisable. 

26631 (8). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of "Natives of India” and of 

' other natural-horn subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend f— 
No. Natives of India should be selected by 
nomination and examination at an earlier date 
than Europeans and then scDt to an approved 
University with a sufficient allowance. If 
Natives of India are to he admitted in larger 
numbers under more favourable conditions, they 
must be given on opportunity to acquire western 
standards by long residence and training in 
' England. Their final selection should depend 
on their success in some approved tripos to 
secure their working properly while at the 
University, As the examination is separate (and 
might be held in India to secure a wider field : 
at present money is the chief condition precedent) 
the numbers must be limited. I shonld think 
to begin with a limit based on the average of 
the last 5' years would he suitable, but this 
should be revised quinquennially as experience 
may show that an increase is desirable. 

26632 (4). (Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
'subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 
propose ?— No. 

_ 26633 (5). Do you consider that the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons t«— Yes, if age limits suit. There 
ja a wider field probably. 

26634 (G). If you fo not consider the present 
. system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do you recommend a system based on any of 
ftp Mlowng principles Setafcm W 
.taijKtos ol sclools a pp m e d o r otherwise: 
(1) Selection to mftorities in Universities 
approved or oftenv.ee : (,) K„ mi „,ti 0 , ty WJ „ 


masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State: 
(J) Combined nomination and examination: 
(e) Any other method ?— Combined nomination 
and -examination. 

26635 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
aDd in England, open in both cases to natural* 
born subjects of His Majesty l-~Vide answer to 
(8). An examination in Indin tyvftcr nomination) , 
is * perhaps ’ desirable to sov^expense to poorer 
but approved 'Natives of India/ but any large 
increase or possible increase of Native Civilians 
with only a small veneer of Western civilisation 
is to be stiongly deprecated, A long training 
in England is essential if we are to secure 
‘Natives’ with the same standard of efficiency 
and avoid the administrative embarrassment duo 
to the necessity for frequent transfers. The pay 
suitable to an European Civilian or to a Native 
who has adopted European standards is 
ridiculously high for a Native who has preserved 
his old standards. However able the latter may 
be he is not worth the price of an European, 
qm administrator, because he has not and can 
never have the same detached position and 
recognised impartiality. 

26636 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?— 
No. 

26637 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian 'Civil Servico Cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group- 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion ' 
do yon recommend ?— Vide (3). No objection to 
separate examinations in' each province if all 
papers marked by same examiners. 

26638 (10). If you dc 'not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, areyou 
in favour of any system under which “Natives 
of India,” would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination , (l) combined nomination and 
examination; or (c) any other method ? If so,' 
please describe fully what system you would 
.recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes- 
and, communities should bo represented ? If so ‘ 

how would you give effect to this principle ? 

Fide answers to (2) and (3). No steps should be- 
taken to represent any classes or communities in 
particular. General fitness to be secured by - 
nomination. • ... 
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26639 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are "Natives of India," as 
being- in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?— Supplementary to 
system of promotion to listed posts from Provin- 
cial Service, 

26640 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India" in 
section .6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(38 Viet. c. 3), as including "any person bom 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only/’ irrespective^ of whether such 

' persons are of unmised Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
nnmixed European descent?— Yes. 

26641 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
civics your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage ot 
education ?-For the examination (after nomi- 
nation) in England I would prefer 21-23. 

26642 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 

in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17-19 years, 
followed by two or three years probation at on 
anproved University) and since 1891 (age limits 
8?28 or 22-24. years, followed by ouo year s 
probation) f-I think on tho whole that tho 
latest recruits are too old, 

26643 (17). "" 
the suitability < 

Civil Service ?-As a uavemu™* 
that improvements are possible. We do not 
always draw on the right c asses. 

28844 (18). What is tha moat suitable ago at 
which junior civilians should arrive in Indi.!-- 
Proballly 22 or 28 but there are other things to 
he considered. We shall probably secure tho 
best average by attracting varsity tripos men. 

26645 ( 19 ). What oge tarts for the 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit "candidates who ore “Natives cl Mia, 
and forlvliat reasons ? Do you Mommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
““ires of India," art lor other ntanral-bom 
subiects of His Majesty?— Vide (3). If my 

Sons are «™ P W the c.— t. on for 

“Natives” would he ot tho oge of 17-1S 

‘“'48 ( 20 ). Ou what principle shonid the 
suSs ta the open eo.pe .tree mtamm.tion 
bo S? Do yon aoeopt tho pnnoiplo laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee m lSaf, 
and since followed, that" the era, uiDirtron should 
to of such a nature that no candidate wl o 
may fail shall, to whatever calling he may del ote 
have any mum to regret the time and 

labour which he had spent in preparing hrmself 
to he examined” and that the otgect hoiffd 
be to secure, not specialists in any particular 
H 495-10 


subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well educated 
young man of the period ?— I accept the principle 
referred to. 

26647 (21). Please examine the table ir 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates (a) 
of school-leaving age and (6) of University- 
leaving age?— For the examination in England 
the last syllabus may stand : for that in 
India the second syllabus will probably require 
revision. 

26648 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts shonid be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for wbat reasons ? 
Please state iu detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in tho Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (21 & 25 Viet. c. 51). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of tho 
Indian Civil Servico Act, iS61 (24 & 25 Viet, 
e. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet o. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and III to these questions.] ?— Certainly. It 
is essential to limit the appointment of Natives 
with oriental standards to all high posts and 
consequently to lower posts, some of which must 
be retained for training purposes. I consider 
that the Schedule should bo amended _ by flic 
omission of four district headships— two judicial 
and two executive— and a corresponding number 
of lower posts for training purposes, The nb ivo 

’ is, I consider, the limit permissible for this Presi- 
dency. Experience has shown that frequent 
transfers are necessitated by these comparatively 
inefficient administrative officers and great 
administrative inconvenience is caused. 

26649 (21). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects ot His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration 7 If so, to what pro- 
portion of the posts included in tho Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that “ Natives of 
India ’’ might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted ?— Yes. It must be remembered that 
recruitment of Europeans will bo seriously affected 
by too large an iullux of “ Natives of India.’’ I 
have indicated in question (3) my views as regards 
tho limits of recruitment of “ Natives/' The-e 
can probably be extended later, but the service 
must remain mainly au European Service for 
the present. I imagine that a 20 per cent, limit 
might be gradually worked up to. 

2GG50 (25). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which "Natives of India ” arc recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly j>v special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 0 of 
the Government of India Act, IS70 (33 Viet., e. 3), 
or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (2-1 and 25 Viet., c. 51) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ?— I accept the present system us 
satisfactory. 

26651 (2S). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of " Statutory Civilians ’’ under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, if 
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so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ? — No. 

652 {V}). Hoes the system. by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction — (a) to 
the memhers of the Provincial Civil Service ; and 
(l) to the public interested in this question ; and 
what advantages, if any, does this arrangement 
possess ? — Satisfactory to the parties so far as 
I know. The listed posts are_ purchased at the 
cost of some administrative inconvenience and 
inefficiency, hut I think the sacrifice is justified 
hy the effect on the standard of the Provincial 
Service. 

26633 (88). Is the class of posts listed suitable? 
If not, in what directions would yon suggest 
aoy changes, and why 1 — Eor Bombay I would 
omit the post of Talukdori Settlement Officer 
and I judge (of course the Deputy Collectors 
here hold the same position as Assistant Collec- 
tors) the post of Talukdari Settlement Officer 
is not suited to an uncovenanted civilian, as 
absolute and acknowledged impartiality is pecu- 
liarly essential and the talnkdars resent the 
appointment of “Natives” however capable, 
whose social position is possibly lower than 
theirs. 

26654 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner's course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?— Continue. 

26655 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England {a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina- 
tion, (4) undor any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—(<?) and (4) one year. 

26656 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?— Yes, at an approved residential 
University. 

26657 (46). If bo, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for wlmt reasons?— Either Oxford or Cambridge 
or both. Perhaps one University would he best 
iot all candidates. 

26668 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation ? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?— Yes. £200 
+£60 and free passage on passing out. 

26659 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
•England for this purpose,. and, if so, under what 
•conditions ? — No. 

26660 (50). If a probationer’s course is conti- 
nued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1634, 
that successful candidates in the open competi- 
tion should he considered as having finished 
meir general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a special tendency 
lt0 fit them for their calling ! Does your answer 
a pp!y equally to eandidotes who pass the open 
.competitive examination, after leaving school and 

JX 1 examim the statement 

• printed as_Append ls Vito these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed fnr 


probationers in 189 1 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in. 
the present course (a) under the existing systemofi ' 
the open competitive examination, and (6) under 
any modification of that system recommended hy 
you?— In either case present schedule is fairly • ‘ 
suitable. 

26662 (52). In particular, please state your- 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance afc. 
Law Courts in England and reporting ofcases y 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of .(a) 
Indian Geography, (i>) Political Economy, (e) 
Accounts?— (i) Yes, (ii) possibly, (iii) present 
colloquial instruction is fairly useless ; grammar 
and text books sufficient, (iv) Indian Geography 
might he combined with History. 

26G63 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?— At the ages suggested 
by me I think the one year of probation should: 
be spent in England, 

26664 (54). \Yhat is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian- 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?— I think this 
impracticable and unnecessary. 

26665 (55). Whatis your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the trainiug of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portion^ 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre?— I do not agree with any proposal to 
train probationers in India. 

26GG6 (59). Do you consider that any 
difierontiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for ' 
probationers who are "Natives of India" and 
the course prescribed for other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ?— No. 

26667 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the trainiug of junior members 
of the Indian Ciril Servico after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If not; 
wbat change should, in your opinion, bo 
introduced ?— Generally satisfied. The present 
system works fairly well, given proper indivi- 
dual attention. 

26668 ( 61 ). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?— Suitable, 

2G6G9 '(62). Do you consider that there has 
been. any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages ■ possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what ate the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European memhers of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi- 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best he remedied?— No 
deterioration noticeable, It js mainly a question 
of ear practically. There is no call for any. 
drastic remedies, . ‘ 

26670 (83). Do you recommend, any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages, and if so, what changes ?— ' 
I have always considered that in addition to 
the present High 'Proficiency examinations 
(mainly .literary! in the' ordinary vernaculars! 
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an interpreter’s test shonld beinstitnted to test the 
■colloquial knowledge a? men who can talk readily 
and idiomatically on any subject with all classes. 
For men with a good ear the examination would 
have [many attractions and the knowledge thus 
gained would be of practical value to all police 
officers and to revenue officials. This is after 
all a small question. 

26571 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
please state your proposals?— No. 

26672 (70). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members o£ the Indian Civil Service who are 
“Natives of India" as between persons of 
unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 
Indian descent, and of unmixed European 
descent?— No. 

26678 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civfl 
Service is that— (a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (i) 
that they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries aud 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“superior" posts, carrying a salary of over 
Es. 1,000 per mensem, is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers 
to make it probable that each officer will find 
biciself officiating with practical permanency in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after the 
completion of eight yoars service. Do you 
accept this system? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
yoa recommend any change ? What alteration 
(if any) would be necessary if the age of recruit- 
ment were lowered ?— I accept the system. 
Eight years suitable if candidates recruited 
between 21 and 23. Ten years might he allowed 
if earlier recruitment (38— «20) is decided on. 

26674 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 

Mr, P. J. Head, a 


permanency ia the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
" inferior posts/’ and should he drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, butnol exceed- 
ing Jls. 3,000 permemm. Do you .accept Ibis 
as a suitable arrangement ? — Yes, I accept this. 

26575 (92). Are the present rates, of pay 
and grading suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?— Fairly suitable, subject to 
remarks against questions (93) and (102).' It is 
mainly a question of recruitment, and in view of 
the fact that standards of living have risen 
considerably while pay has remained stationary 
for a long time, the pay offered cannot be 
considered over generous. It is impos-iblo fo 
save anything considerable, and at the same 
time keep up one’s position suitably. Free 
furnished residences might be a suitable 
solution. 

26676 (93). If any dissatisfaction is fell, docs 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?— Both. 

26677 (93). Wimt is your opinion regirding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a lime scale of salary ? If you arc 
in favour of a time scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not ? -Timo 
scale desirable for lower grades to guard against 
the effects of over-recruitment in any years. 

26578 (102). If you recommend any hjstem 
of time scale of pay, please describe it. and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of increments, promotion to sup dor 
grades, charge allowances, nnl other matters of 
importance? How do you propose to apply 
such time scale ia Provinces where the scale of 
pay of the julicial anl executive branches of 
the service is different ?— Rs. 703 after two 
years’ service, Rs. 930 after seven year/ service. 
No acting allowances for officiating in the 
various grades of Assistant Collectin'. 

2067J (101). Turning now to the ci e c id Ihe 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do yon approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw silary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of Ihe 
pay drawn iu the same posts by member* of the 
Indian Civil Service?— I approve, /'r/r answer 
to question (7). 


266S0. (Chairman.) You are a Junior 
Collector of the Indian CSvil Service ? —Yes. 

266S1. There are certain statements which you 
have made iu you! answm to questions (7), (23), 
and (38) on which the members of the Commission 
desire to examiuc you in private, because we think 
that such a, course will be conducive to the public 
interest. Win will therefore ask you to appear 
a<rain at the conclusion of out proceedings?— 
I will do so. 

26GS2. You would have a syslom of combined 
nomination and examination for ihe Indian Civil 
Service and would recruit a fised proportion of 
the vacaucies in India?— Yes. 

266SS. How and by whom would you suggest 
that the selection of candidates for the competition 
jd London should be made ?— I cannot say that 
I have examined the question in detail and I 
admit that it is almost a eounsel of perfection, but 
the kind uf nomination that I bad in mini was 


very wide indeed; only those who for various 
reasons were absolutely undesirable slnuM be 
excluded from appciring for the exrnimi'.na. I 
would take no steps tb it woull narrow tie field 
to any great extent. 

26GS1. You tbink that a nominating body 
could be formed which would be of such a eh meter 
that it would bo certain that ihe field nruld never 
be narrowed ?— It would be exceedingly Jhiimlt to 
do it and I admit 1 have no; fully considered how 
it can be effected, but if it could be done 1 think it 
woall be an advantage. 

2o6Sd. But you realise the practical difficulties 
of the case ?— I do, 

26fiSC. You suggest that the number of officers 
to bs recruited ia India shonld be based on the 
avenge of the post five years?— Yes. 

26G87. In year answer to question (25) you 
suggest- 20 per cent, as the hail to be gradually 
worked up to ? — Yes. 
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26688. Would this percentage delude the 
listed poets? — ^o. I have stated that my system 
would be supplementary to the present Provincial 
Service. 

•26689. So that something eonsauemiy more 
than 20 per cent, of the higher posts would go to 
Indians?— Tes, bit I by very little stress on that 
percentage- I do not consider I am qualified to 
form any opinion. 

26690. Do you happen to know what pro- 
portion the number of Indians hath in the Indian 
Civil Service and in the listed posts bears to the 
number of European Members of tho Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency ?— No. In. the Indian 
Civil Service my impression is that it is three or 
four per cent. 

26601. Dc you know what it would come to 
after adding tho listed poets f — Ko. 

26692. Your proposal would involve a very 
considerable increase upon tho present pro- 
portions?- Very considerable, but it would not 
be at once. I propose it should be to begin with 
-more or less based on the average. Yon lave to 
6 s a certain number that will be allowed in if the 
examination is held in India. I do not propose 
to proceed per talim but to fake the present 
average, and if it is found to work well, 
gradually increase it. To what limit, however, 
it is impossible for anybody I think to cay at 
present. 

, 26698. Would you have a separate examina- 
tion for each Province or one for tie whole of 
India?- 1 have no objection to one for each 
Province. 

26694, Do you prefer that?— I would take 
no steps to have eaili Province specially re- 
presented, hut I would lave no objection to having 
the exsmmtwn held at separate centres with one 
examination beard. It is just a question of 
setting the papers at various centres- aid list 
might be arranged. 

26695. Yon do not propose to increase the 
number of Indians up to 20 per cent, in tho im- 
mediate future?— It _ would certainly come 
gradually. I tale it in the first year it would 
he abent 8 or 4 per cent, whatever the present 
percentage is. After five years it should be 
rnadued whether Natives o£ India trained 
on these lines bad pioved themselves more 
efficient than, or equally efficient as, those 
recruited urdei tho present system ; and if it were 
thought desirable, ss it very likely might te, to 
increase the number of vacancies, that could he 
done. 

26696. Do you suggest that the Board of 
Selection should have before it Indians -fern all 
parts ef India, or would there be Boaids in' each 
Province for the residents of that Province ?— -It 
would pitiably almost reduce itself to Boards for 
each district. 

20697 So that your proposal is for separate 
exaoinatiots in each Province ?— Yes, 

26898. Yen suggest tiiat the age limits for 
iABoiwn mMates should he reduced Ho from 
<1 to 2 u 7— Yes. 

26699. Would not that age interfere with the 
umvcmty career <m which 1 see you set store?— 
Iinmgme not. It was. the age at the time I 
to fake the IW 

• _ <6(00. We have -had. onflow 


J\e have had, «rdcuc6 to 6 b 0 w that 

iT" “e,v vrould not suit those who desired to 
t^e an Honours Degree Have you considered 
that?— I have considered it, but my-xmlM® 


is that it did not, I think it prohibits yon from 
taking a full four years’ course, • ,, 

2670 1. Your proposal is that candidates fortho 
Indian examination should be betwoen 17 and 
18 years of age?- — Yes, or 1? and 39. - 
26702. So that the standard of tho Indian 
examination would bo considerably below the 
standard for the open, examination in England ? — , 
Yes. It would correspond moro with tho old 
examination for English candidates when, tho ago 
was 17 to 19. 

26703, Do yon think that this and the lower 
age would prejudice Indians entering the Indian 
Civil Service with their European colleagues?— 
I think not. The examination is followed by three 
years at a university side by side with English-, 
men who ultimately go up for tin; open examination 
with them. 

26704. You think that the three subsequent 
years at the University would place the Indian on . 
an equality with the European ?— Yes. / . , 

26705. Yon would like to see Indians study- 
ing nt (he same colleges or Universities as 
Europeans?— Yea 

26706. You suggest that the probationary 
period for Europeans should remain at one year P— 
Yes. At present inpractieo it is'ono year at 
home and one year' in India, tho year at homo 
being spent in studying the rudiments of the, 
vernacular, a little history, and so on; and the 
year in India being spent out in a district. . , 

26707. You have had experience of the ono 
year period?— Yes. 

26708, Ecw many years’ service have you 
got?— Eighteen, 

26709. Locking hack, upon it now, do you 
consider that that ono year was adequate ?~~It was 
not a ycdr of very much work or very useful 
work j but it just enabled one to learn the A.B.O., 
of an Oriental language and obtain some slight 
glimmering of II istory . It was all very imperfect 
in many ways, , 

26710. Wc bavo had a good deal cf evidence 
from witnesses who have told ns that they regarded 
that ono year as practically useless, You suggest 
that in that year there should be added " compul- 
sory attendance at law courts and. the, reporting 
cf cases; do you think that a young Civilian 
can be taught all that is. dcsirflblo in so 
short a period a6 ore year ?— I only compare it 
with the previous period of two years. I have 
faded to distinguish any considerable difference 
between the results of the two years’ preparation 
end the results^ the one year. I do not think 
that the Civilians who came out formerly after 
two years’ preparation at home were any bolter 
prepared than those who only had one year. 

26711. . To what do you attribute that ?— 
I think that after (be competitive examination the 
years of probation are taken very light-heartedly, 
and there js very little serious work done. There-.- 
fore, I feel inclined to say that the shorter the- 
period .the better under the existing system, 

26712. Havo you looked upon it from the 
other point of -view, namely, that after a very 
severe examination the early months, are taken 
light-heartedly, and' that that is why the short 
period of a year is useless, and that .the two- 
years’ period^ gives tho Civilian time to get into 
harness again and to do some work ?•—!'. do - 
tot think in practice they are worked bard in .the’ 
course of those two years from all I have heard 
and from tbsresalte I have noticed. 
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26713. So that the shorter the period of 
probation the better from your point of mew? — 
Precisely. 

2G714, Your argument would point to no 
probation at all ?- Almost. 

20715. 1 will turn now to tbe second main 
branch of our enquiry relating to the pay 
and prospects of the service, about which we are 
very anxious in each Province we visit to get very 
clear and fall information, I notice that yon deal 
with these subjects in your answers to questions 
(92), (93), (99) and (102), but in a somewhat 
vague and perfunctory manner. We should have 
been grateful if wo could have got from yon 
rather more help. You do however say that an 
improvement might he made in the conditions 
of your service by the giant of free residences. 
Are there any services in India today where 
such an allowance is made?— I am under the 
impression that some of the political residents 
are allowed free residences, but I admit that 
I have not had time to look into the details 
of this question as I was very busy, and also 1 
did not think it necessary to complain about one's 
own pay. I have subsequently soon a set of 
proposals with regard to pay at various stages 
whioh I have looked through carefully and to 
which I subscribe, and l should be very pleased, 
if allowed to do so, to band in a printed copy* of 
these. proposals which have been carefully prepared 
and to which, as I say, I subscribe. 

26716. Wc shall be pleased to have that copy 
and perhaps ouo of your colleagues in the service 
will be before us at a subsequent date and b> 
in a position to auswer questions upon it?— I 
think so. 

26717, That is the sort of material which we 
want to have before ns. It is very important not 
only that we should have it in a written form 
hut iu such a form that we can examine upon it. 
Do these proposals which you have now put in 
differ iu aDy way from those which you have 
made in your answers to our questions? — They 
differ slightly. 

26718. You would prefer to support tire 
written scheme which you havo now put in in 
place of the one yon have outlined in your 
answers to our questions ? Yes, 

26719. Then I will take the scheme instead of 
your answers, on the understanding that wc shall 
have an opportunity of examining some Member 
of the Indian Civil Service who will be before us 
later on tbe matter.— I think you will be able to 
do that. 

267 20. (Lord Ronaldmy.) Is your conclu- 
sion that combined nomination and examination 
would he an improvement on the present system 
formed os the result of your observation of the 
recruits who come hi India or a general abstract 
theory that a system which is calculated to Eifl out 
undesirables is necessarily a better system than one 
not eo calculated ?— It is based on both. 

26721. To a certain oxtent it is based on your 
personal otomtm of the recruits who come out 
to India?— Yes. 

26722. Do you think the number of 
undesirable recruits who come out under the 
present system is sufficiently great to adversely 
affect the administration out here ?— I think 
every undesirable adversely affects the admini- 
stration. It is difficult to find posts where they 




will do no harm, and even if it is possible to find 
such posts, every time (hat that has to bed one 
administrative inconvenience is caused and it 
affects other transfers. It is a never endimr 
chaiD. 

26723. In yonr opinion it really is very 
necessary that we should endeavour to find some 
system which would be a modification of the present 
system and which would be calculated (o eliminate 
undesirable recruits from the service?— Yes. if it i- 
practicable. I admit the difficulties and I admit 
I have not considered them. 

26724'. If it is not practicable obviously wo 
cannot do it, but in your opinion it is very neoes-nrv 
we should try ?— Yes. 

26725. With regard to yonr answer to ques- 
tion (H), as to the definition of the term 11 Native-' 
of India,” you say you are satisfied with I he 
present definition : but would you object to serin,' 
the definition so drawn that it included subjects of 
Native States?— I should have no objection. 

26726. Do you think it is derivable it) should 
be so drawn as to include such men ? -Yes. 

2G727. So that you would modify your answer 
to that oxtent ?— Yes. 

2G72A With regard to what yon -ml to tin* 
Chairman as to the period of probation, I fii|t]ii<.* 
yon arc aware that under a two yeuiri probation 
prior to I Sill the reernit* had to «n through n 
fairly s:iff course of instruction ; (hey had to take 
one of the classic Indian languages, and n 
vernacular language, and History and Geigrapliy 
of India, and a very comprehensive course of Law 
and Political Economy j and I snppo*c jn i nreal-o 
aware that they had to pa-s an examin-d ion in 
those subjects?— Yes. 

26729. In view of tbo<c fads, would you still 
suggest that a period of two years prnbnti in of 
that character was not a period which was likely 
to benefit the recruit and render him more capable 
of carrying on the duties which woull hr aligned 
to him when bo came out In this Country?— 
I adhere to ray opinion that in practice it b id no 
such effect. 

20730. It did not benefit him ?— No, it if not 
taken seriously. 

26731. Do you mean to say that the final 
examination is really of no particular value, that, 
it is so easy that no one need take any trouble 
to pass it?— No. Of course it does affect yonr 
final place on the list, and therefore to that csleat 
it is of considerable importance; but I think that 
is very comraouly not realised, and c.rhinly 
nobody takesthe trouble for that examination that 
is taken for the open examination. Not one tithe 
of the work is done. 

26732. Did not these recruits run (he risked 
failing to get into the service altogether if they 
failed to pass the final examination: I think i: 
was always generally understool i: vta«4 iti-iin 
fttlrtex. 

2C733. It was always generally un Jerri i, id 
that they should pass?— The genera! imp;e~i?a 
I think wa= that an t’er.entnry t-wriedjv of the 
vernacular was essential an! a know! Jim of a verv 
little Law essential. 

2673!. Supposing we rcesismcaJJ there 
should he a twj years' peril! cf probation and 
thst a cease of iasructicn similar to that wl.ii 
was given prior to 1:91 should be given rate 
more, and that the final examination on tbo.-c 
subjects should be regarded a; a serious matter 
and that the candidate who did not with 
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certain qualifications would run the risk of losing 
his place in the Man Civil Service, would you 
still think it was of no particular value ?— I have 
no doubt it can be made a valuable course. It 
depends, I suppose, a good deal on tho lecturers 
and so on, 

26736, In answer to question (G3)you say you 
have always considered that in addition to the 
present High Proficiency Examinations, which arc 
mainly literary in the ordinary vernaculars, an inter- 
preter's test should be instituted to test the collo- 
quial knowledge of men who can talk readily and 
idiomatically on all subjects with all classes. Am 
I to understand from that that there is no test of 
that kind at the present time !— No, none of the 
kind I mean. It is quite common for a man to 
acquire sufficient literary knowledge of a verna- 
cular to pass the High Proficiency Examination 
and yet to be unintelligible in talking to a Native, 
while it is quite common to meet men who have no 
literary knowledge, who could not get quarter 
marks in the High Proficiency Examination, but 
who have taken tho trouble really to talk the 
language fairly well, 

26736. Surely it is a matter of very great 
importance that a man should bo able to make 
himself intelligible to the people whom ho has to 
govern. Do you attach much importance to 
that ?— I attach importance to it I think I used 
to altaoh more perhaps, 

26787. You say that this is after all a small 
question ?— Wliat I meant by that was that it is 
a question auy Local Government can deal with 
at any time. 

26738. But I understand from you that no 
■ one has dealt with it ?— I faucy not 

26739. Is it not rather important that it 
should be dealt with?— It is not of enormous 
importance, 

26740. (&V Theodore Morim.) During the 
year of probation did you atteud lectures ?— Yos, 
we attended lectures. 

26741, Wus there any work done other- 
wise?— A little work was done. 

26742. You recommend that the one year’s 
probation should be spent at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge ?— I do. 

26743. Yon Lave already contemplated in yonr 
answer to question (18) that a university roau should 
be secured by the competitive examination ?— Yes. 

26744. As you said a University Tripos man 
1 understood you to mean Oxford or Cambridge ? — 
Yes. 

2G745. If a man has already spent three yearn 
• at Oxford or Cambridge is there any advantage in 
his spending another year there ? The value of a 
residence at cither university is supposed to dimi- 
nish rapidly after the third year ?— I admit that. 

26746. Some witnesses have told ub to keep 
out of the old universities altogether, especially 
during the probationary time, and one of the 
grounds is that at these old universities Indian 
subjects are of very slight importance and it is 
impossible to make them anything except side- 
shows ?— X think that is so. 

26747. That allegation is true ?— Yes. 

26748. You never can displace Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics ?— That is so. 

26749. Secondly, it is said that a probationer 
at these old universities is never likely to acquire 
any onthusiasin for India, that his attention is not 
directed to Indian things, and he is not made con- 
scious that he is being prepared for a great calling 
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in India. Does the university do anything.?— 
Certainly not, 

26750, Does the man who looks after the 
Civil Service probationers do much in the way of 
creating enthusiasm ?— No. 

26751. Thirdly, it is said that in recent years, 
perhaps not in your time, there was a good deal of 
racial prejudice through which Indians were made 
to Buffer? — I have hoard of that. 

26752. Did you know any Indians in your 
time at the university ?— ' Yes. , 

26763. Did you know thorn well ?— No. We 
only had one, I think, in my yoar, Mr. A. Ghosc. 

26754. Do yon mean only one at the whole 
university ?— No, one at my college. 

26755. But there were plenty of Indians at 
the university, probably ?— There wore. 

26756. Did you know auy of them as an 
undergraduate or as a probationer ?— No, I knew 
none of them well. Naturally one keeps more or 
less with the men of one’s own college unless one 
happens to meet other mm elsewhere. 

267 5 7. Where were you ?— At Eug’s. 

26758. At King’s there are plenty of Indians, 
now ?— So I believe, 

26759. But there were not iu yonr time ?— 
No, except Mr. Ghose. 

26760. Have you heard that in recent years 
thore IraB been a considerable development of an 
unfortunate feeling ?•— I have heard that. 

26761. Ib that a valid argument against the 
old universities?— Of course, when I suggest that 
the Man should go home for three years at an 
approved university, I hope that, working ride by 
side for tho Tripos, he wonld make friends to a 
much greater extent. 

20762. Did not all the conditions exist in 
those days?— Not this condition, that a certain 
number of those who were working at the Tripos 
were going out to India to join the same Service 
as many of the English students were going to 
try for. There was just that difference. 

26763, There were a considerable number who 
were going to have a shot for the Indian Civil 
Sorvice and they must have been reading for the 
Tripos ?— I think so. 

26764. The last charge made against them is 
that they come out here rather old and rather set, 
in fact rather donnish, and are not very amenable 
to discipline. Is there any truth in that ?— I have 
said that I think on the whole the latest recruits 
arc too old, but that certainly is only on the 
average. They vary very much in the degree ■ 
to which they are set. Generally speaking, I 
think it wears off in a year or two. 

26765. (Mr. Chauhal.) In answer to question 
(3) you _say that Natives of India should be selected ■ 
by nomination and examination at an earlier dato 
than Europeans and then sent to an approved 
university : is that to ha by means of State aid ?— 

I have suggested State-aid, yes. 

26768. Do you support tho proposal made to 
us to have certain scholarships to enable many 
Indians to go over to study for the Indian Civil 
Service ?— Yes, with the difference that in my case 
the Natives of India go home after they have 'been 
accepted through the competitive examination. 
Under, my scheme the 'competitive examination is 
in India. . 

26767. You first of all hold the competitive 
examination here in order to select them.?— In 
order to select the Indian with the best general 
education to go to England at the State expense. 
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26768. This competitive examination in India 
is only for the purpose of selecting the material 
which is to be Ecnt home ?— Yes. 

26769. Do yon think that the edncational 
standards which are reached here do not aSord 
sufficient basis for selection of the proper material ? 
Although the different examinations in the 
universities may not he competitive examinations 
they are so in a way, and I thought yon said you 
did not wish to have stiff contests in order to 
reject the whole body of people, but simply a 
rough test to see that the undesirables are not sent 
to England?— If you mean selection from people 
who have done well or fairly well in the Tripos, 
that would amount to a system of selection and 
you would not necessarily get the best men. 

26770. What class of candidates do yon 
expect to appear for any examination which you 
hold in India, the object of which examination 
I gather is only to pick out a pupil to Bend 
home ?-I imagine the best of the Indian Tripos 
men will appear. 

26771. You think it would not do to leave it 
to the different universities to pick out their 
best men?— I think not. 

20772. With regard to the listed posts, to 
what service do these now belong?— 1 The Provin- 
cial Civil Service. 

26773. I quite admit that they are generally 
filled from the Provincial Civil Service, but is it 
correet to say that the listed posts belong to that 
service? They are not part and parcel of the 
Provincial Service, are they ?— Not in that sens* 
26774. Nor are they in the Indian Civil 

Service?— No- 

26775. They do not form part of the Indian 
Civil Service cadre?— No. 

26776. Bnt the nature of the duties per- 
formed by the men who hold the listed posts is 
the same as that of the Indian Civilian ?-\cs. 

26777. May I knew your opinion on this 
question of tbo distinction between the Imperial 
and the Provincial Service ? The Provincial Ser- 
vice is in itself a service in which as a member 
of that service no man can rise above Ks. 500 : 
am I ri-ht there?— I do not think that is correet. 
It is open to him to rise to one of the listed posts 
2677S. But he dees not getit as a post which 
is attached to that service. Ho may get it or be 
may not get it ?— That is so, hut if otherwise 

qualified the post is open to him. 

26779. But at the same time you cannot 
consider 'the listed posts as belonging to the 
Provincial Service ? — Not in one way. 

26780. Do you think it is a matter winch 
•should heremedied, so that it should be open to any 
■person in the Provincial Civil Service to say to 
hims.lt tot if 1* pro* s ‘ lc “V“ 

eminent pout ?-H k ton kneclf k 

rise to one of the listed posts. 

26781 But it should be open to a person who 
is a member of the Provincial Civil Service, when 
lieonte.stkt mice, to toe in conlen.pWMi 
totifkpro.es ■ fit man k ear. me to to 
Ugliest post under Government Is it not kBer 
,o to constitute tk Frovinmol Service that 
any person tvk accepts tot sen* may fare 
tot goal More him as c mentor ol the seme; ? 
_1 think it is reasonable to reserve the MM 
posts for those mho have passed a more difficult 
examination. 

26782. May I know on what material yonr 
opinion is based, that no deterioration bs been 


noticeable in the knowledge of the Indian candi- 
dates with regard to the Indian languages?— 

I can only judge of my eighteen years. I cannot 
ray what knowledge civilians possessed of lan- 
guages before I came out to the country. 

26783. I gather from your replies to certain 
questions put to you that in f be majority of 
instances that knowledge is not enough to enable a 
European civilian to converse freely with the 
Indians ?— That is so, not to converse freely on any 
Eubjccfc, but I think he generally learns to ask the 
absolutely necessary questions about routine work. 

26784. [Mr. Goklale.) Have you in your 
mind roughly any period in which this proportion 
of 20 per ccdI. of the Indian Civil Service which 
you would eventually give to Indians would be 
reached? — I cannot say I have. I think it if 
beyond my competence entirely. 

26783. You begin with the average for the 
last five years and you would revise that number 
after live years?— Yes. 

26786. But if yon take today the average for 
the last five years, on what principle would yon 
base an increase as the next revision? Would 
you not then want to take the average for 
the five years preceding '/—No, because it would 
be precisely the same. I think you would consider 
what maternal you had obtained, and generally 
speaking, if my view is right, yon would look to 
6orac increase- 

26787. If you are not prepared to make nay 
increase today, on what grounds would you 
expect any increase being made after o years when 
tho first revision falls due ?— I am supposing 
that my plau of three years at an approved 
University, taking an ordinary Tripos course, 
would produce better candidates than llm present 
system, whioh very often consists of so many 
years at some cramming Institute in England. 

26758. Is there much difference between 
your scheme and tho state of things which pre- 
vailed when the age limits were 17 to 19 and 
some meu could have a throe years' probation iu 
Eugland ?— Very few had three years. 

267S9. What would be the difference between 
that and your scheme, if three years were then 
6pcat at a University and a degree was taken /—A 
very big difference As 1 have already explained, 

I do not think the work done on probation would 
hrinir the men together at all or would have tile 
beneficial results I have looked to in the ordinary 
Tripos course. 

26790. You think there will he a considerable 
difference ?— I think so. 

26791. If it were found that (lie men 
obtained under your scheme were pretty much 
the same as those who come out now, would 
you still advocate an increase or not?— 1 think 
"there is bound to be aa increase j there is hound 
to he an advance in the capac-ty of Indian 
candidates, even apart from my scheme. 

26792. The advance has to he from abaut 
■1 per cent, to 29 per c.nt. and if the revision 
is to be every five years it may take a very 
long time before the 20 per cent is reached?— 
Quite so. 

2079:>. Therefore if does not stem to me 
that this 20 per cent, is a matter of practical 
value to Indians today /-I think in one place 
I have called attention to the possible effect on 
recruitment of the best English candidates at 
home, and for that reason I think that a 
tentative advance wDl certainly have to be made 
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OTinquemmlly. Tiie effect, on the recruitment 
of the lest of the Englishmen at home would bare 
to be watched. 

26794. What effect do yon expect on the 
recruitment of Englishmen ?— If yon open 
30 or 40 per cent, of the posts to the Natives 
of. India it is possible the Service would become 
unpopular at home. 

26795. IE the pay and prospects mid pension 
continue to be the same, in what way would the 
Service become unpopular ? Yon mean that a 
smaller number would be recruited ? — Yes. 

26796. But they would go through the same 
stages as now. 'Why should the Service he 
unpopular with the men who actually .come in?— 
It depends entirely on the class of Natives of India 
who came out under the new rules, but it might 
diminish the ataenitics of station life. 

26797. The social amenities?— Yes. I only 
put it forward as a possibility. 

26798. If yon have to select a smaller 
number of English candidates, that would not 
necessarily lead to a deterioration in the material 
If you have to eh ooso a smaller number you might 
have more picked men ?— I do not always admit 
that the top man is the best. 

26799. If yon want 60 men now and yon 
take the first 60 on the list, and later if yon only 
want 40 yon will stop at a higher level in the 
list ?~I admit the examination level. 

26S00. That is the only test just now ?— Hat 
is so. 

26801. Do you propose any increase in the 
listed posts today?— No, I think I proposed a 
decrease. 

26802. How muoli decrease would you make ? 
"What is the total number of listed posts today ?— 

I could not tell you. 

26808. I believe it is IS and of that the post 
of Talnkdnri Settlement Officer is held by a mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. 

26804. So that there are really only 17 ?— 
Yes. 

26805. Roughly 17 or 18. By how many 
would you reduce this 1— I think roughly by two. 

26806. So that you would have about 15 
listed posts ?— Yes. 

26S07. You know, I suppose; that under the 
rules of 1879j 'which established the Statutory 
system, one-sixth of the total recruitment was to 
he filled by appointments in India ? — Yes.' ’ 
26808. Your total L C. S. cadre in Bombay, 
including these posts, is something like 
179. How much would one-sixth of that he? 
— About 30, 

26809. So that if the Statutory 1 rules had 
been fully carried out today there would havo been 
thirty Indians holding place's reserved' for the 
Civil Service by the Statute of 1861 ?— Yes. 

26810. And now we have only 17 men and 
you would reduce that number to 15 ? — I would. 

26811. So that what was promised in 1879 
has not only not been worked'upto today but you 
would reduce it 'still further ? — I understand it 
was only a suggestion in 1879, and was followed 
by a Public Service Commission. 

26812. For the first eight years the recruit- 
ment of one-sixth' was fully worked up to ?— Bnt 
the wholc qucstion was reconsidered by the Public 
Service Commission. •• . . 

. ; 26813. Your scheme comes to this, that 'you 
make no increase in the Indians that get in by the 
I«ndon door today; for the next five years, 


yon will give us the average of the last five 
years ?— Probably a slight increase might be 
granted. 

26814. And you would reduce the listed posts 
by two ?— Yes. 

26S15. That does not look like giving an 
advance to Indians, does it?— I do not say that 
that any immediate advance is perhaps necessary. 

26816. {il/r. Sly) Having given unfavour- 
able opinion regarding the probation in Eng- 
land, do you think it would be desirable to abolish 
probation in England altogether and to substitute 
a combined period of training and probation in 
India, such aa training for certain months in a 
year in a distriot, and instruction under special 
officers for the remaining months of the year ?— 
Would the Bombay candidates be somewhere in 
Bombay ? 

26817. Yes?- 1 think it might conceivably 
be an advantage. 

26818. Would it he preferable to the present 
system of one year's probation in England?— 
1 think it would very likely lead to more earnest 
studies. 

26S19. With regard to the answers given by 
you to certain questions about tlie knowledge of 
the vernacular possessed by the Indian Civil Service 
candidates, is it not a fact that the departmental 
examinations rquire the passing of colloquial 
tests in languages ? - They do, 

26820. Is it your experience that the collo- 
quial test is not sufficiently strict to ensure a 
colloquial knowledge of the language ?— I do not 
think I have boon quite understood there. I wish 
to have for a few people a special examination' 
with a very high colloquial test. Pifty per cent, 
of the people could not pass it because it would 
demand of a man a natural aptitude for languages. 
My test would be much border than the ordinary 
departmental test. 

26821. You do not refer to the difficulties 
regarding the dialects in different districts and 
the 'difficulty that occurs through an officer 
not being able to speak freely with the. peoplo?— 
No. 

26822. (Ur. Fisher.) You attach great impor- 
tance to a University education in England n9 a 
preparation for the Indian Civil Service, On 
what particular grounds do you say that?— 
I think I said we should probably secure the best 
by attracting University Tripos men. 

26828. In other words you wish to fix au 
age for the competitive examination which would 
admit of people taking their degree ?— Yea, i 1 
26824. Why do> you wish to attract that 
class of man?— I think it is a favourable field, 
whatever other fields may be open. ’ ' 

26B25. It is not because they learn anything 
prticular nt Oxford or Cambridge which would 
be of value to them later on, hat simply in order 
to keep the field of recruitment as wide as 

possible?— Yes. 

26826. Was there nothing that you learned 
in your Trips at Cambridge which was of value 
to you later on ?— I would not say that. - • 

! 26827. ' What' particular - part of ‘your’ 
experience at Cambridge has been of' value to 
you ?• Would yon regard the social training as 
valuable?— Certainly. •• 

26828. And the intellectual training as rather 
less valuable ?— No/I think Dot. ■ - : 

'26829,. Shall we say equally valuable?— 
I think equally valuable, 
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26830. As widemcgyour range of outlook ?— 
Certainly, teaching you how to tackle a big 
subject. 

26881 . When you came out to India Erst of all 
what happened to you in your first two years ?— 
I had one year of probation in aDiatrict and in the 
second year I had charge of so many Talnbas and 
toured around, and practically learned administra- 
tion by making mistakes. 

26832. On looking back on those two years, do 
yon think that the system of instruction could he 
improved in any detail?— Yes. The second year 
we did some work. 

26833. Let me confine the question to the 
first year. Do you think there is any room for 
improvement in the training of young civilians on 
their first arrival in India?— Possibly. 

26834. Have you thought out any directions 
in which improvement eould be made ?— No, I 
have not. I think it is rather doultfnl. It 
depends very much on the personality of the 
Officer under whom one is placed. I can quite 
conceive that the training would be quite adequate 
with a specially selected officer. 

26835. Does it ever happen in the Presidency 
of Bombay that several young civilians are placed 
under one specially selected officer for their first 
year ?— Never more than two practically. 

26836. Does that meet with your approval ?— 
Yes. 

S68S7. (Mr. Madge) You have answered 
« Yes ” to the question whether a distinct promiso 
was not held out that a certain proportion of 
Indians would be appointed to Civil Service posts. 
Did you interpret that promise to mean that this 
proportion would be advanced whether the Govern- 
ment could or could not lay its hands upon 
officers whom it considered competent ?— The whole 
question was reconsidered at the lime of tbo 
Public Service Commission, I understand, 

26888. I asked the question because yon made 
the straight answer “ Yes” to the question as to 
whether the promise was made or not ?— I do not 
know that a promise was made. My recollection 
is that a suggestion was made that one-sixth of 
the posts should bo thrown open. 

26839. That is also my recollection, hot I 
understood you to say “ Yes ” to the question ?— 
So far as 1 know I distinctly said my recollection 
was that a suggestion had been that onc-sixth of 
tho poets should bo thrown open. 

26810. Have you any reason for thinking that 
suggestion haB not been acted upon for the simple 
reason that the Government has not found a suffi- 
cient number of officers whom it considers competent 
to ho raised to these posts ?— I imagine that the 
.want of competent officers was tho chief reason. 

2684], Do you think there was any other 
reason ?— No. 

26842. (Mr. Abfar Habits.) You know that 
for a long time there has lecn an English system 
of educaticn in operation in this country ?- Yes. 

- 26843. Would yon say that it is not pcsriblo 

for Indians educated here lo attain a very high 
standard according to Western ideals, a very high 
standard of knowledge, ability, character, and to 
an ?— I think it is possible, yes- 

£6844, What do you mean by the word-- 
“ Natives with oriental standard ” in jour answer 
to question (28)? Do you mean people whrse 
. education has been more oi less defective, men who 
arc not highly educated and have net derived the 
n 495-12 


fullest advantage from the system of education 
that prevails hoie ? — No, not necessarily that. 

26845. Do you, then, zneao people who held 
Oriental ideas about the system of administra- 
tion? — Yes, who bold Oriental ideas not only 
about the system of administration but about 
standards in public and private life. 

26846. What you mean by Oriental standard 
if. something lower than what you would consider 
British standard ?— Something different I should 
say. 

26847, You perhaps mean men who bad not 
a very high notion of the ncte'sity cf dealing 
impartially with those who m e in their charge, 
men who are lacking in a Ligb sense of duty 
generally, Is that what you mean?— Yet, [ 
think everyone knows there is a different 
standard. 

16848. (Sir Murray Emwitl) What year 
did you come out ?-18 j4, 

26849. Does the paper yon put in deal with 
the grievances which certain civilians in Bombay 
have with regard to want ef promot ion to superior 
posts after eight years’ service 1— Yes, and Infant. 

26850. Did I understand you to say that, 
you do not think two year*’ training would he 
likely to produce any better results than one?— 
On the system which has been in vogno eo far. 

26851. But you have not personally any 
knowledge of the two years’ system of training, 
have you ?— No. I hare on fy seen the revolts of it. 

26852. Do not you think that a man who came 
out with two years' tininirg came out to Hub 
country with a good deal more knowledge of 
law and procedure and langmigee than the n iur 
who come out with only one year's training ?— 
Very little in my experience. 

26863. You were not in tho country when 
men came out with two years’ training 1—1 did 
not see them when they first came out, but 
I know the men with one year’s training caught 
them up very quickly. There was no difference 
after five years’ rer vice between the nun who had 
two years' training and tho men who had quo 
year’s training, 

26854. You arc not able to s\y that the man 
with two years’ training is not better nt the 
beginning of hie career than the man who arrives 
with one year’s twain" P—Tlmi i< to. 

20855. I think you said that (mining was 
conducted under very slack prior, pics ?— 1 refer 
to the one year's training, hut I have heard 
that the two jenrs’ training was also not a very 
rigorous course. 

2C85G. Under the old two years’ training 
if you did not satisfy tho Examiners at the 
Intermediate examinations vou were liable la a 
fine of £25, and that very toon serened the iron 
up and be took care to remedy hi# slackness nt 
the next examination, T\ itli regard to the (milt- 
ing of Assistants, 1 sup|«c the difficulty iff 
gathering together many Assistants under cue 
Collector is simply that the Collector ha# such a 
lot ot work to do that be may not have time to 
attend to them?— It is quite impossible. 


26557. No dcubt it would he very 

advi-aHe 

:n the ease of good and able adariniHrafc 

f# lo "ire 

them as many Assistants a- p fsibh', 

but this 

lannot be done as he genera' ly las not 

time ? — 

There is an additional disability in thi- P 

noijer.cv 

in that we have to providj new As-islsn* 

? for four 

different language-?; ct-king tracts. 
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'26858, Do you consider that the present 
cadre of the Bombay Service is sufficiently strong 
to supply an adequate number of offieers for the 
discharge of their ordinary duties? Do yon 
think that most of the officers holding superior 
posts iu the Bombay Presidency are overworked ?— 
1 think many of them are. 

20859, The heaviest districts in Bombay are 
too heavy for the proper working of them by 
the Collector? — They hare had to split up three 
quite recently. 

26860, Probably it wonld be a great improve- 
ment to the administration if some more were 
split up ?— I could not be quite sure. 

268S1. Do not you think the additional work 
which is thrown on the Collectors by the 
development of local self-government is giving 
the Collector a great deal more work than be 
used to have?— I think it does. 

2SS62, (Mr. Beaton) It is said that civilians 
very seldom return from their furlough except 
in debt ?— That' is not my experience. 

■ 26803, How far do you think their salaries 
iu the earlier years of their service are sufficient 
for the ordinary wants of life, for keeping up 
their position, and for enabling them to save 
sufficient to take leave when it is due ?— I think 
for, tbe civilian who has not beeD fortunate in 
getting any of the special plums there is very 
little scope for saving money, and he finds it very 
. difficult not to get into debt. 

26864. Is that one of the reasons why yon 
advocate a time-scale of pay ?— Yes. 

26865. As to the training of civilians when 
they first come out, is one of the host methods 
of, training to send a young civilian ont with a 
Senior Assistant Collector ?— I think so. 

The following evidence of Mr. 1 


• 26866. He need not necessarily be a 
Collector 1— No. 

26867. That is a good method ?— Yes, in my 
view it is a good method, 

28S58. Do you Sad that there is • any 
feeling that the want of legal training is a dis- 
advantage amongst Executive officers ? Your daily 
work 1 suppose involves constant reference to 
Laws, when dealing with local bodies, such as 
Local Boards and Municipalities whose powers are 
restricted by Acts, and you have a good deal to do 
'that involves a good knowledge of the Bent Law 
o; the country, the land tenures, and so on. ' Is 
there any inadequacy of training for general legal 
purposes ?— I think such training would ho 
advantageous, but I am not aware that it is a very 
serious drawback The work is picked up. 

26869. (Mr. . Joglchr.) There are now six 
grades of Deputy Collectors, and in the first there are 
12 appointments altogether, and in the lower three 
grador there are about '71 appointments?— Yes. 

26870. In ordor to have a rapid regular flow 
of promotion would you not increase the total 
appointments of the first three grades by a corre- 
sponding reduction in tbe lower three grades?— I 
think that might be considered. _ I cannot say I have 
ever given the subject any consideration before. , 
26871. Seeing that tbe posts are as 12 to 71, 
would you not increase tbe proportion ?— I think 
promotion above the fourth grade is by selection 
only and by seniority up. to that. 

26372. In order that men of merit should 
have an adequate flow of promotion, should not 
there be a corresponding rise in the number of 
appointments in the three grades, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the others?— Yes, that 
sounds reasonable, primd facie. 

\ J. Mead was taken iti camera. 


26873. (Mr. Ooikle.) You say in reply to 
question (7) : “ However able the latter," i.e., au 
Indian "may be hern not worth the price of an 
'European, qua administrator, because he has 
not, and can never have, the same detached position 
and recognisedimpartialiig ”, I suppose you moan 
by tlmt an Indian who has preserved the old stand- 
.ards of living, who has never gone to England 
Yes, may 1 just explain one point which may clear 
the ground. I am not Baying that the European 
has a higher standard, as I think someone tried to 
make out, a higher standard of justice or anything 
of that sort. I am talking of the Indian who has 
lived with Indians all his life, who ie a member of 
a certain caste, and who is still oa terms of inti- 
macy with the Indians of Im district. I maintain 
that his task, and I base this on what I bavo been 
told by Indian administrators, is thirty-fold more 
difficult than that of an Englishman who has not, 
and can never have, any particular interest in any 
section of !he community. Cases are constantly 
arising every day where an Indian has to decide 
6ome knotty points between different sections of 
r e eo i Qmtm ,‘tr> and bis work is very, very difficult. 
I firmly believe that he is absolutely as impartial 
as.I would bo myself, but the ‘public does not 
think so, and he has to spend more timo'-on the 
'Upnndinstifyhis opinion much more care- 

lsu PPcse this remark applies to ' men 
who have been appointed to listed jU, because 
you ate comnarinp -t jt. t n e ... 


Indians who have not been to Europe - and who 
have not been educated in European ways?— 
Why not all the Deputy Collectors ? They are 
members of the Provincial Service from whom 
presumably Collectors are to be appointed. 

. 26875. You. are comparing in your answer 
tbe salaries given to Indian Civilians and others?—- 
I am comparing tbo Deputy with the Assistant 
Collector. 

26876. In your experience as District Magis- 
trate havo there been cases where you have had 
applications for transfer on the ground that a 
particular Magistrate belonged to a particular 
caste of tbe community ?— Yes. 

. 26877 . Frequently ?— I havo not been District 

Magistrate long enough to ray; in 'fact, in 'the 
whole course of triy service I have not been Dis- 
trict Magistrate long enough for it to happen 
frequently. 

26878. But apart from that, so far as the 
Deputy Collectors are concerned I do not think 
that tbat question need be raised just now, because 
we are specially considering the higher appoint- 
ments. And I should like to ask whether you 
have heard anything about men who have 
been appointed to listed posts in the Bombay Pie- 
aidency. la the first _ place, on the Executive 
ride, no Provincial Service men have been appointed 
U listed posts yet?-Exeluding the . Statutory 
Civilian that is true. / 

26879, The- Statutory Service men are not 
members of tbe Provincial -Civi Service ?— No, 
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They are more or less of the class to which 
I refer. 

26830. Bat they are not Provincial Service 
•men ? - Technically they are not. I hare not yet 
had any experience of them, bnt surely ooe may 
draw a comparison from one’s experience of Dis- 
-triet Deputies. 

26881, With regard to District Judges who 
have been appointed to listed posts, there are three 
such men today, are there not ? — Yes. 

26832. Mr. Taleyarkhan, Mr. Dixit and 
Mr. Phadnis ? Of these Mr. Phadnis is stricken 
with paralysis ?— Yes. Mr. Phadnis is ill 
26383. Is it not a fact that the other two 
stand very high as District Julges?— I could not 
tell you. 

2688-1 You make these statements in general 
terms, and they therefore apply to them as well as 
to anyone else? -True, but I can only give my 
■opinion 'based on experience, which I admit is 
limited in some respects. I wish to point out 
that ns soon as a statutory mao goes we have to 
select from tlie District Deputies whom wc have 
now, and there are many admirable District 
Deputies from whom to select, but whoever is 
appointed will find his work thirty times as difficult 
as that of a European. 

26385. If he does it well it will be all the 

more to his credit?— If he does it well I do not 
think his orders will carry the same weight or 
that ho will be regarded as being as impartial as 
an inferior European. l 

20186. In answer to question (23) you say: 

“ The above is, I consider, the limit permissible for 
this Presidency. Experience has shown that fre- 
quent transfers are necessitated by these compara- 
' tively inefficient administrative officers and great 
administrative inconvenience is caused." There 
again you are referring to men who are appointed 

to listed posts?— lam. . . 

26887. But there are no Provincial Service 
men appointed to listed pests on the Executive 
side so far?— That is true. 

26388. Nobody is interested in defending tlio 
Statutory System now. It was abolished, because 
it was held to be unsatisfactory, so we nee 1 nit go 
into its merits or demerits now. Yon hive not 
the same thing to say against Provincial Service 
meu?-No, because I hive no exponeace 
•of them. 

26S39. In your answer to question (38) you 
say: “The pest of Tdlukdstri Settlement Officer 
is not suited to an uncovenanted civilian as 
absilateaud acknowledged impartiality is pecu- 
liarly essential, and the fcUukd.trs reseat the 
appointment of ‘ Natives however capable, whose 
eocial position is possibly lower than theirs. Bow 
many Indians have hold this post?— Jae. 

2(5890. Were there not two ?— Dm was 
aotiug, I think. . 

26891. No, two permanent. Uae wa> 
Mr. Pcstonji Jchaugir and the other was 
Mr. Bhimbbai?— Yes, you are quits light. 

26892. One of the two, the lirst gentleman, 
retired with high praiso from Govern mint and 
with a Q.LB.?— ' Yes. 

26393. And Mr. Bliimbhai’s work was praise d 
in very high terms by Sir F. Loly, Commis- 
sioner of tho Northern Division ’—Tint is so 
20S9i. My information is that they ho uh did 
extremely well?— I venture the proposition that 
it is invariably the case that a different standard 
is applied in appreciating the work ot a Native, 


and that has baen my experience. I admit that 
Mr. Bhlmbhai’s work, as I saw it, was in 
many respects very good and very effective, and 
certainly very forceful, but bis work as TalakJari 
Settlement Offiier was not very tactful. 

26335. Did not be specially help the Tiiluk- 
dars during famine times? —les, we all helped 
them, everybody. 

26396. The money-lenders were against 
him? — Yes. 

23897. But the Tdlukdars were not ? — Xo. 
26838. Tuere is nothing more speeifn tint 
you can tell ns?— No. 

26839. (Mr. ChaiM.) Do you think that an 
European offiier can cffiriently look iite the 
accounts of the Tdlahdnr estate-, or 1m lie mainly 
to rely upon his subordinate stiff ? Tne amounts 
of the different estates, I take it, must hi kept 
in the vcruicular?— Yes. 

26300. How mmy estates arc thire?— A 
very large n amber. 

26901. About five hundred ?— About that. 
26302. Have yon ever heard of Indians 
complaiuing that a Tdlukddri Settlement p dicer's 
office, although lie hunsclf miy be absolutely pure, 
is a machinery for perseeutioa because of llie 
larger opportunities which his staff get ?— I think 
it is quite possible tint such allegations should lie 
made, but no such allcgitions have been made to 
mo personally. 

26903. What about the accounts? -The 
accounts arc perfectly easy to real; I have real 
them frequently. I admit it is n mass of work 
and, as in every otner department, the offire :b 
allowed to do a good hit of it 
2G90-1-. Am I right in supposing that the 
accounts arc kept in the vernacular ?— Certainly, 
in many cases they are. 

26905. Is the letting of properties done by 
the lower subordinate officers ? -In my experience, 

ne 2C90G. (Mr. hhdtKalti.) May I clearly nailer* 
Btand what vour position is with reference to the 
statement it the end of your answer t o qu slbn (7) ? 
Is it that the undetaehed position and the reputed 
partiality of the Indian officer is not due to 
himself but is owing to the state of mind of tho 
public ’—That mainly, but 1 would aid that his 
position is more difficult. 

26907. Owing to the slate of mind of the 
public!— Owing to the stale of mini of the 
public. 

269 OS. Not owing to anything tint n 
internal ?-No, I think not, but owing to the fact 
that according to oriental standards nepolkia is 
expected, and perhaps to a certain extent favourit- 
ism is expected. 

26939. Do you think that any amount of 
training of that officer, cither in Knglanl or any- 
where else is going te remove his difficulties?— 
That is not the point. My experience g>es to 
shnw that the train'd Indian comes oat after a 
uuiversitv course absolutely detached, as detached 
and impartial as an European. I grant that 
possibly he has not quite the tame reputation fur 
impartiality as the European. It i= conceivable 
that if there was a case between a Brahman and 
Muhammadan, the Brahman Collator would be 
possibly suspected, but my experience is that he is 
absolutely detached and that after a certain number 
of veils'” service people generally bcEere in his 
detachment. He does not live so closely with the 
.people; his relations 3:e nothing like so close ss 
the Native's who has kept his oriental star. lark 
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26910. So that the fact that an officer is 
trained at home mates it easier for the people to 
regard him as an impartial man ?— I think so. 

26911. [Sir. Jldur ftahim.) Are there not 
Indians who have held high offices and who have 
as high a reputation cl having a detached and 
impartial mind as Enropeans ; for instance, Indians 
who have filled the offices of High Court Judges, 

• although they have never been trained in England 
at all ?— I imagine they have a high reputation 
when they get to that position. I think that 
must be so. My experience is that way. 

26912. Do you really think that it is very 
difficult for the public to repose as ranch confi- 
dence in an Indian officer of the right sort as in an 
European officer f— I think in punt of fact they 
will not do so, 

26913. Ton spoke of nepotism and favourit- 
ism : is it not dangerous to lay too mnch stress 
. upon feelings of that sort which might or might 
not prevail in the minds of some section of the 
nb«e? for instance, European officers have to 
eal with Europeans in many ways. If it be 
asserted that European officers in dealing with 
Europeans are influenced by feelings of bias, 
would you take notice of a statement of that 
sort ?— I suppose one would make some allowance 
for the possibility of an European officer bcirg 
prejudiced in favour of another European. 

26914. Would it be practical politics to act 
upon such a notions ?— It would depend upon one's 
knowledge of the parties. I could not definitely 
say that every European was absolutely free from 
favouritism. 

20915. If yon hunt up matters of the nature 
you have been speaking of, where are we to 
stop?— I do not think 1 am bunting up anything 
in particular. 

26916. I mean if you attach importance to 
matters of tlint sort it would be a very difficult 
problem for us to solve ?— I think it must be 
given its weight. 

26917. There are a largo number of people 
who imagine things. In Courts of Justice 


applications are often made for transfer of cases 
on grounds such as those you have mentioned. 
No Judge even takes notice of such applications 
unless there is very substantial reason for thinking 
that the apprehension is well founded ?— That is 
one way of looking at it. 

20918. (Sir Theodore Morhon.) Is ifc'your " 
opinion that the standard of Indians who are 
coming into the public service is rising or falling or 
stationary ?— I should certainly say it is rising. . 

26939. {Mr. Gokholt.) With regard to the 
'two Statutory Civilians, can you give us any 
statistics to show that their transfers have been 
more frequent than those of European Col- 
lectors?— I cannot give you the figures. As a 
matter of fact I tried to look them up, bnt the 
statistics are vitiated by the fact that one must 
know why the transfers occurred. I base it to 
a great extent on certain notes and . minutes which 
I happened to eee on this very point referring to 
tho gentleman in question. 

28920; (Lord Romldthay.) You say : " it must 
he remembered that the recruitment of Europeans 
will be seriously affected by too large on influx 
of Natives of India." What do you mean by 
that ?— My impression was that if you threw open 
80 or 40 per cent, of the Indian Civil Service to 
Natives of India probably less eligible candidates 
would appear for the examination. 

26921. Did you mean to suggest by that 
answer that Enropeans bad aDy objections to 
serving under Indian superior officers or anything 
of that sort ?— I think somo may, hut there is no 
necessity for such an attitude. . 

26922. (Sir. Chanlal.) When you wrote your 
answers you did not write them with any reference 
to the Judicial Department at all, tho Subordinate 
Judicial Service?— No. I know nothing about 
the Judicial. 

26923. It is purely referring to the Executive 
side?— Quite. 

(The witness withdrew,} 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Citil 
Service, 

26 954 (1). What is your experience of the 
.working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
• generally satisfactory in principle ? — I accept 
tho present system as generally satisfactory'. I 
should be sorry to see the number of posts at 
present held by Europeans lessened. My reasons 
are ; — (s) J think it will he found that the trading 
and cultivating classes prefer tbut an European 
officer should be at the head of affairs as assuring 
to them fair treatment in the various caste 
conflicts that arise, and inothermatiera in which 
they fear, rightly or wrongly, partiality or a 
laxity. The idea of handing over the supervi- 
sion of Co-operative Credit Societies to local 
officers which, in this district, would mean to 
Indians, is not at all acceptable. (4) I have 
been m India since the end of 1877 and living 
in this district since 1894 and for a considerable 
period nave been a nominated member of the 
.Municipality here, and have ken brought into 


contact with the officers in charge of the Taluka 
who have almost invariably been Indians, 
Deputy Collectors, either promoted from lower 
grades or of the , Provincial Service. However 
good their work - , I do not think we could have 
done well without Rn European Collector at the 
head of affairs, both as a support to the authority 
of the Deputy Collector, and also, on occasion, to- 
stimulate or correct its exercise. My experience 
is that the initiation of sanitary measures, and 
of plague preventive measures such as inocu- 
lation, otc., comes from tho European Collector 
rather than tho Deputy Collector, (c) I think 
that tho real advancement of India will be 
best secured by the continuance' of the present 
system by which, under sympathetic officers, 
India is gradually being trained in tlie work of 
self-goveinment. It -has often been a matter of 
surprise to me to find how well the Commis- 
sioners and Collectors are acquainted with the 
' conditions of their districts, and those I liave 
met have riot been wanting in sympathy for the 
-people. Some Indian gentlemen, who desire a 
simultaneous examination, tell me they do so, 
not because they find fault with the -present 
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administration in this district, but because they 
desire that more o£ the higher posts should be 
open to qualified Indians. 

26925 (7), What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? — 

I do not favour such a scheme, as I think that 
Indians, to be fitted to fill posts in the Civil 
Service, should have some training in England 
so that they may have a wider outlook on things 
in general. Those Indians whom I have met, 
who have had some training in England, contrast 
very favourably with those who have not had 
the same advantage. The plea of poverty which 
is sometimes alleged as a bar to Indians going 
to England might be met by each community 
having an Education fund such as the Lingaits 
have for the purposes of advancing promising 
men of their caste. 

26926 (12). Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India” in section 6 ot tho Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), as including " any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and nob established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 

Rev. Canon Rivington, 


descent, or of unmixed European descent ’ It 
not, state fully* any proposals that you wi~h to 
make in regard to this matter?— I should rej 1 ice 
the term ‘ Native’ by ' Indian’ when sp. airing 
of persons of unmixed Indian descent, a? the 
former term is often u-ed in a contemptuous 
sense and.roay give offence. 

20927 (35). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after (hey have 
taken up their appointments in India ? Is i.o*, 
what change should, in your opinion, be intro- 
duced? — Yes, only the senior officers, under 
whom the juniors are placed, must reili«o th.ir 
responsibility for training them, and this I 
believe is generally the case. 

269 23 (35). Do you consider that there ins 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of (lie 
Indian lringunges possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what arc thccau- ■- ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of (lie 
Indian Civil Service attain tn an ndeqiitlo 
proficiency in the study of tho Indian langu ig<^, 
and, if not, how could this best be remediid ?— 
The frequent transfer of officers to district* 
requiring knowledge of a fresh language before 
they hove ready learnt their lir-,1 one nece-arily 
hinders them from attaining an udci|'inU' 
proficiency. I think it would be fair to sir (!i 'it 
as far as their work is concerned they no piire a 
good technical knowledge of the language, but 
anything beyond that is rather the exception 
than the rule. 

called and examined. 


28929. {Chairman) Have you been many 
years in India ? — About thirty-five. 

26930. Have you resided for the whole of that 
long period in fclie Presidency of Bombay ?— Yes, 
the whole of the timo. 

26931. In the city of Bombay ?— No; 1 was 
about 15 years in Poona, two or three years m 
Ahraednagar and tire rest of tho ume in the 
Dhdrwdr District, where lam now. 

26932. So that you have had a wide experience 
of this Presidency and its people ?— Yes. 

26933. You would be sorry to seo the number 
of posts at present held by Europeans lessened, and 
consider that the real advancement of India will be 
best secured by tho continuance of tho present 
system by which, under sympathetic officers, 
India is gradually being trained in the work of 
self-government. Would you be prepared to too a 
gradual increase in the proportion of Indians 
employed in the administrative services of tho 
country ?— When fit uicu are found. I think our 
great danger is to go too fast. My idea would bo 
to promote a lit man when he u found, but not to 
ask other persons to come forward and throw open 
tho service' to them. It ie quite one thing to 
promote an exceptionally Gt man and quite another 
to say that a large number of persons can apply. 

26934 From your long espencnco of thirty- 
five years would you say that there w.re maay 
ludimis who were qualified to occupy positions in 
the Bublio Service of tho country ?-l have not 
met one whom I would pot in the position ot 
Collector at present. , 

26985. You are opposed to any scheme ot 
separate examination in India?— Yes. 

‘ u 495-13 ‘ 


26935. The ground you give is that Mima 
admitted to the Civil Service must have tho s imo 
training in England as their European col- 
leagues ?— I think so. 

26937. Would your objection to a separate 
examination he removed if proper facilili"* for 
efficient training in England were given to 
Indians after the examination ?— It wotil I to a 
great extent, because I think tho training of 
character much more than the pa'-mg of exiiin 'na- 
tions is the point that is to ho looke 1 at. Since 
I wrute that answ<r I have been bid it has b.‘"n 
suggested that anyone who ya«ed la an 
examination in India should be a-kel ta g'» to 
England for a certain lime. That was not b-fco 
mo at the time I wrote my answer. 

26)33. Would you say that the profit 
system unduly prevented Indians from entering 
the Service?— I think not. 

26939. Do you think that the present tjvlein 
of examination in England oilers sufficient facilities 
to Indians? — Yes, because I think the men who 
nre fit for ilaic men who a-o ahh b go b 
England. Tho number of really fit jvmas w..l 
be so small that their cducat.onin I.ngkml ciald 
be provided for. 

26949. Do you consider it politically desirable, 
to give increased facilities to Indians t > enter the 
Service I think not, berauFC I thing that a'lcrts 
only one class of persons, the more highly ela.Viiyl 
class ; it does not affect the majority ot the people. 
I think it is the educate! class alone who is crying 
for this. 

26941. And yon do not think that this 
demand is of suffivieat political importance to n.ric 
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consideration ?— I do not think it insufficiently 

representative of the county as a whole. 

2.0942. In your answer to question (7) von 
speak of ’a Lingaits Fund, and yon suggest that 
something similar should be established to enable 
those Indians who could not otherwise afford it to 
go up for the English examination ?— I did not 
gu^est it should be granted, but that it should be 
raised by themselves, 

£0943, But you meat a fund raised for thal 
purpose ?— Yes. I understand now tlmt there has 
hecn a fund raised ; I am not sure whether it was 
raised by the Bidhman community, but it is almost 
spent now. 

26944. Is it & fund raised by Bidhmans to 
provide greater educational facilities in thiB 
country, or is it a fund to enable Indians to meet 
the expenses attached to their going to England ? 
_I have no personal knowledge of it but I under- 
stood from what was said to me that it was 
established with the object of aiding the education 
of Indians in England. 

26945, You would suggest the encouragement 
of such funds?— Yes, I Sink those who require 
these post-a should make some self-sacrifice for 
the education of their people. 

26946. Would you support a proposal 
which has been made to us to establish a certain 
number of Government scholarships to enable 
Indian candidates to go to England?— To a 
certain extent, but 1 should hope timtthe Indian 
community would themselves feel that it was 
belter to stand on their own legs. Personally I 
do not like this system of too many scholarships ; 

I think that the Indian community must them- 
selves do much more than they have dona 
20947. 1 suppose that such scholarsliips would 
have to be paid for by the people of the countr y ?— 
Tlmt makes it rather worse. 

W/f&i Dt> ywa hutm jenaaEij many Moans 

who have been to England for their education and 
have come back to this country ?— No, but I know 
two who are in Government service now whom 
I have met lately. 

26949. During your long experience have you 
notmet several Indians who have been to England 
for training and have come hack to this 
country?— Y os. 

26950, What influence, do you think, has their 
English training had on them r— In every way it 
has made them much wider-minded men. 

26951. I suppose some of them have been 
through the Universities?—! was thinking rather 
of men. who have been to the Temple and” become 
Barristers, and so on. I have also met men who 
• have been to the University. 

26952. Have yon heard it suggested that of 
recent years ^ there has been a tendency in some of 
the Universities in England not to receive Indians 
with as much cordiality as formerly ?— I have heard 
of it, but I have no personal knowledge. 

26953. Have yon gathered that Indians who 
have been to England look back upon their time 
there with satisfaction ?— Certainly. 

2 f 5 hi 3 ? yfmr a “wer to question (361 you 
speak ofthe frequent transfer of officers. Do yon 
feel that difficulties ensue on account of unoh 
transfers i— Yes, I do. 

26155. (Sir Jr„„ Sammkii I radmtaa 
from jour Witten answom that von would not 
ueejp. oauunnation tn thi, cbnntrjL any ,„l M 
rf tbs eWSeupanityof ft.Lt wh 


it?— I am not speaking of his intellectual capacity 
hut his general fitness. 

26956. His general fitness to do , the work, 
that falls to him ?— I mean strength of character 
and so on. 

26957. I suppose you would accept it that in 
the Provincial Civil Service the Government have 
means of finding certain, men who have those 
powers because they are able to discover them by 
experience in tho course of their duties ? — Pcs. 

26958. Your idea would be rather that the 
Government, if they introduced Indians into the 
service at all, should lake them from the Provincial 
Civil Service where they have been tried rather 
tliau by ah examination of untried youths held, in 
this country ?— That is exactly my view. 

20959. Working as a Missionary here, have 
you come across occasions when men have gone to 
England in middle life, say from 30 to 40 ?— ■ 
No, I think not. 

26960. I wanted to know whether you thought 
that if a Provincial Service man was taken after 
8 or 10 years’ service, such a roan would really 
benefit by being sent to England for two years to 
study English matters? — Possibly he would, 
because all travel opens people’s eyes. 

26961. Have you had much to do with the 
Universities as regards education ? — No; 

20962. You would not like to speak upon 
what you consider would be the effect of education . 
in thi6 country in establishing a large examination 
such as the simultaneous examination would be ?— 
No, that is out of my province. 

26968. From your work in the districts you 
have hod ample opportunities of finding out 
amongst the people with whom you have worked 
whether they, arc satisfied as a rule with the 
European headship of tho District, , and from tho 
experience you have gained are you inclined to say • 
VM ysrfst iTo H&hl&wl "Wa. that European 
supervision on the ground that it is impartial and 
free from local prejudices, caste, and so on, which 
affect indigenous agencies in this country ?— Yes, 
entirely. 

269G4. (Jiff. AMur Rahim.) Have you had 
any experience of Indian officers as heads of a 
District?— In the district in which I have been 
for some twenty years there has always been a 
District Deputy Collector who is an Indian. 

26965. I mean as Collector ? — No. 

26966. Or District Judge ? — Yes, there was a 
District Judge once, a Parsee gentleman. 

26967. So that when you say you have not coma 
across an Indian fit to hold charge of a District I 
suppose you are referring to your experience of 
Deputy Collectors ?— Yes, because they represent 
the highest point to which an Indian at present 
attains, with the exception I think of two posts 
in which there are Indian Collectors. 

269GS. You were not thinking of Indian 
membcrB of the Indian Civil Servioe who had 
passed the examination in England and undergone 
education and training there ?— No, because that 
was not the question that I was asked. Those men 
are chosen under the present system and I db hot 
want, to alter that system. , 

26969. If you could get Indians similarly 
educated and trained you would have no objection 
to their larger employment in higher positions in 
tho administration, woul d yon ?— ft under 'the word 
" education” you include no't merely education 
but character. 
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26970. Bat docs not all education necessarily represent tie coutitrj EufTieiently ; I d? nol iliink 
mply training of character?— It; onght to, bnt I usel tie word " minority 
very often tie definition of education isavery 26181. Whose opinion ia this connexion wo all 
■confined one. yon attach any importance to?— Taose persons 

26971. I am taking the system of education whose money interests are concerned, the cultivators 
that prevails in England, and that is a system I and traders, who want to be allowed to live quietly 
snppose which you will admit does train char- an 1 carry on their work. 

■acler?— Yes, 26985. What is the best way of ascertainin': 

28972. To a lesser degree the English the opinion of the cultivators on the question ot 
education system out here also does train char- simultaneous examination: ? -*I do not think n 
acter, does it not ?— I think too great valne is put cultivator would un lerstind anything at all about 
upon a degree. Very often a mm is put forward a rivnultaneous examination, but I think if you 
for an appointment simply because he happens to talked to 1dm about the Collector, _ if he is a 
be a B.A., but he may be quite unfit for the Collector who knows his district yon will fin l tint 
hppnmtment. That u my experience, especially a cultivator has a very great interest in the 
with Municipal schools and so on. position of the Collector. 

26973. Education, generally speaking, dies 26910. (Mr. Fisher.) I understand von lnvc 
pwdueean effect oathe student's character, although not been brought into very d««e contact with the 
in some eases perhaps not to a very appreciable students of the Universities ?— N T o. 
extent?— One hopes it does, certainly. 26987. Your experience has been manly in 

26974. Is not that your opinion ?— As I fail the country districts ?-For the last twenty you.-, 
lust now, I have not had to do with educational yes. 

work in the Universities. 26983. Among the poorer member.- of society ?— 

26975. So that you cannot speak with any Amongst traders and cultivators, and of caurso 
authority on that point ? -No. ope meets the Vakils an 1 tk j offic si class js in the 

26976. In answer to question (1) you say that districts at large, 
the handing over of Co-operative Credit Societies 26983. Have you obrarnl inmr lo ig ex* 
to Minns would not be at all acceptable. Have perieoM whether the gri’ViuCH ol tlicelueatol 
veu had experience of Indian officers in charge of classes hive been coramunicatol in any way to 
Co-operative Societies in this Presidency 7-No, th* meJu»tjl ?— Nob in my district; W*»:My 
bca\\=e that proposal has not bosaomried oat. there is a opcml reason for that, as the m-tncj 
26977. But in some Presidencies Ci-opcrativo contains a Urge number o. ■u'ng.uU, who are 
Societics have worked with considerable success naturally opposed to anything th: UrAhmiii com* 
■under parelv Indian guidance. Does that lead you munity may do, and therctwc tho (cadmeylns 
m h v } VMt oniuiou ?— Mauy Indians, and bum to withdraw from any moremint in w.nch 



aud what we have felt is that it would be disastrous has not only to tab if 

to the movement to replace the European Registrar the educated class but tb power of nupr^ng an 
il JlnrY.an idea upon th'.une due rtol class f— V ffl. 

? 26978. But supposiug experience in other 26991. What \vo wish to golbr from you h 
'P residencies has pointed the other way, would whether you have been cmwoasot naj ih Iii.b.. 
von still stick to that opinion so far as this of the educated class upon th- un.djei-.J cla-s 
Presidency is concern® 1?-Wc had for three ia She districts «ntt w uol. yot MeaJiniwtjl?- 


■rnonlhs or so an IndiaD, anl I cannot say that the Some of the ehintel ol.ys.-s ..•*.* 

vigorous as it was whoa there was a influence the people on the question oC raising I he 
* - depressed classes lately, but it lias not co ne to any 


work — -c 

European Registrar then 


26379° Does it not strike yon tbit the man practical movement at nil. 
who is iust filling a gap f°r three months ernnot 20932. btill, I suppose you ■ 
do very much ?— The question is a very deep our, it is very important to culml tb 
\ + l in eitMftg5 0 [ these Credit Societies classes in thocountry. if you condo s> co i-, 


woull almit lint 
lwV.fi 


depends upoa “nomit' 0^00^0000 you can with the preserration M ^ P» 

ia in the people oi Ac place a the working which you ™ U ./.rtiiii . , I 

• •• " 1 1 I have been connected with one should always libto eant.nt r. 


with the pres: 


of the Society, 
of tliess 


if I on! I 

it there will not be the ..me «i tb 

“SS " fa jm 0|inien !— That is m, little -ttt Ml, U,< h\*»'d *r£- 
n i eft ««• in one place that the classes I have is with the elwatcl Vulalf m 1 the 



because many traders are . , 

26982. Other than traders ?— As I before, 

I think this movement is chiefly amongst Umvcra.y 

and higher educated men. t . . , .. . 

' 269S3. You said you would no, yield to the, r ?j - 

•‘demand because the edacity &»s form a Inlnir. l£- « - £ 
minority ?— I think I © id that they did no. k.ve, .s it no.. 7a. l 


jimoltiawus examination, toll me 
beranse they fiad fault with the pre-rat ad-ninV 
(ration in ibis dist riot Vat buiato they derirethA 
more of th? higher posts should b: op:n to nullified 
prop;: aspiration to 
question -of opiaioa 
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I should net quarrel with tfcofe gentlemen for 
laving that opinion at all. 

26996. Have you any doubts in your own 
jnind as to whether it is legitimate or not that any 
section, whether educated or uneducated, of . a 
community should desire that more of the higher 
posts should he open to qualified Indians ?— It is 
a perfectly legitimate aspiration. 

26997. And if it is held hy any section of the 
community is it not an aspiration that ought to be 
met 7— Not necessarily. 

26998. You have people with the necessary 
qualifications but you do not think it is necessary 
for the Government to meet the desire'lhat thoso 
qualifications should have their influence upon the 
Government ? — Excuse me, I have not said they 
are qualified persons. 

26999. May I read again what you have said, 
that certain Indian gentlemen say they have a 
desire that moro of the higher posts should be opened 
to qualified Indians. Where you have qualified 
persons is it or is it not a necessary thing for the 
Government to give them a chance of taking their 
legitimate part in the administration of the 
country ?-Ir you have the qualified men yes, but 
I have not said they are qualified; (hat was the 
remark of the gentlemen who told me. 

27000. And if be makes that remark and 
believes that they aw qualified is it not necessary 
that the Government should give a chance to 
them?— I do not think the Government is at all 
hound to take his estimate of what the qualifica- 
tion is. 

27001. Your point is that the people who ask 
for further opportunities for qnnlified Indians have 
not the same standard of qualification in their 
minds that you have in jours ?— Yes. 

27002. Are you in favour of taking youths of 
14 years cf age and sending them to England 
with a scholarship, so that they may have an 
opportunity of passing for the Indian Civil Sexvico 
■or any other examination ?— As I have said before, 
I have had nothing to do with that kind of educa- 
tion, but I should imagine it wbb far too early an 
age. 

27003. Have you ever had any experience of 
men who went to England to attend Public 
SchoolB.at that very early ago and then came 
hack after wat ds? — No. 

27004. You cannot tell us what the effect of 
English education upon very young Indians is ?— 
No. 

27005, (Mr. Sly.) What is the population 
of Gadag?— 32,000. 

27006. Has it a High School? — It has an 
Anglo- Vernacular School, teaching np to the fifth 
standard. 

27007. How many Courts are there? — One 
Sub-Judge’s Court with two Judges. 

27008. What is the number of the Local Bar 
employed at these Courts?— There are nineteen 
pleaders. 

27009. [Mr. Golkale.) Yon said that you 
Md not met a single Indian fit for the post of 
Collector so far, and I believe you added after- 
wards, in reply to another question, that you 
excluded from this description the Indian Members 
of the Civil Service ?— Yes. 

J»“\ “SI"?, 1 ”" that there are Chief 
hlimetersin .11 HeNetiveSMeewho ere Ini™? 


27011. But do you know that the Ministers' 
in all the Native States are Indians? — Yes, 

27012. Do not you think that the charge is at 
least as responsible as that of a Collector of .a 
district ?— Yes. 

27013. And in some eases far more respon- 
sible ? — Probably so. 

27014. In the larger States the charge must 
be certainly much moie responsible?— Yes, mote 
or less it is. 

27015. If these men Lave been discharging 
their duties satisfactorily, would you still say it is 
difficult to find Indians fit for the post of 
Collectors in British India?— I do not think it is a 
fair comparison to make between very picked men 
and the class of men to whom I understand you 
wish to throw open this examination. 

27016. You said that you had not como 
across a single Indian fit for the post of Collector ; 
bnt surely there must be some picked men in 
British India as tbeiearein Native StateB ? — No 
doubt, bnt I have been asked simply to say what 
my experience is. I did not say there were no fit 
men in India. 

27017. It is then the fault of your ex- 
perience?— Very much so. I am simply here to 
answer your questions from my experience. 

27018. As regards the Bcgistrarship of Co- 
operative Societies, do you know that in 
Madras for several years past the Registrar has. 
been an Indian?— I think the Registrar of 
M yscre, an Indian gentleman, came to Eee me 
once. 

27019. I m. talking of the Madras Pre- 
sidency ?— I d o not know about M adras. 

27020. He has been there for a number of years 
and has been doing extremely good work?— No- 
doubt. 

27021. Do you know that in Bengal today 
tho Registrar is an Indian 1— No. 

27022, Do you know that in Eastern Bengal 
for a number of years the Registrar was an. 
Indian ?— I am very glad to hear it. 

27023. In spite of all this, would you still say 
that the appointment of an ludian as Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies in this Presidency would 
practically injure the movement ?— I cannot depart 
from a fact, and the fact is that when this proposal 
was made the Indian members of the society were 
all against it. I have simply recorded that as a 
fact. i 

27024. Did they object to an Indian as an 
Indian or did they object to any particular officer ?' 
— An Indian as an Indian. 

27025. Is there anything on record to show 
that?— No. 

27026. Did they petition the Government or- 
do anything like that ?— No. 

27027, (Lord RonaUshay.) Am I correet in. 
supposing that your experience is that tho demand 
which is put forward hy the edueated classes in 
India for a considerably larger share in the- 
administration of the country is generally 
repudiated hy the masses?— I think the word 
“ repudiated” would be rather too strong because- 
that would imply that they had considered the- 
. matter - very carefully, whereas my impression is 
that they say “ Let ns be as we are, we arc doing 
very well, and why disturb things.” 

27028. If I substitute for tho word w rei- 
pudiated” “not supported” that would about, 
express your views ?— Yes. > 
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27029. (iff. Heaton!) Has your experience 
been derived from a knowledge of the lower 
classes or of the educated classes of Indians 
chiefly?*- When I was in Poona I was brought 
into contact with the educated classes to a great 
extent, and in the district 1 was in contact with 
the educated classes that are there as well as with 
the traders and cultivators. 

27030. You do see a good deal of the traders 
and cultivators?— Yes; Hive in a Native town 
and there are no other Europeans there. 


27031. You come to know something of their 
feeling in the matter? —I disease these matters with 
them and ask them. 

27032. {Mr. Joglc&ar.) Did you read in the 
Government Gazette that part in which the 
Acting Registrar's work was mentioned r— Probblv 

I did. 

27033. Hid it give a good account of his work 
or a bad account ?— I cannot remember now. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Monday, March Sri, at 10-30.) 
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TFrillen answers relating to th Mian Civil 
Service. 

27034 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of tho present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service ? Do yon accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ? — I aocept 
the present system of recruitment by open com- 
petition for the Indian Civil Service as generally 
satisfactory subject to reservations contained in 
answers to subsequent questions.. [ think that 
the principle of open competition should always 
be maintained. 

27035 (2), In what respects, if any, do yon find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what alter- 
ations would you suggest?— J think there should 
he achango in the syllabus and the marks should' 
be fixed in such a manner ns to give no cause of 
complaint to Indians that they are labouring 
under a disadvantage. I would give the number 
of marks for Sanskrit and Arabic on tho same 
level aa that for Greek and Latin. I would also 
encourage a study of Persian literature in the 
same manner by giving Persian the same marks 
as French and German. The rudiments of 
Indian Administration and Indian History, parti- 
cularly of recent years, should be given a promi- 
nent place in the syllabus of studies. 

27036 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of "Natives of India 11 and of other 
natural-bora subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do yon recommend?— The 
system is most unfair to Indian students os for 
obvious reasons it prevent® many deserving and 
• capable students from competing and thus 
debars them from their proper share in the 
administration of the country. 

2703/ (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 


examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative yon would propose?— 

I would adopt the system of recruitment to tho 
exigencies of modern times so as to _ give 
a wider scope for satisfying the legitimate 
aspirations of Indians and th e fullest development 
of their talents. 

2703S (6). In particular, wliat would be yonr 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in 'England, open in 
both case3 to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?— I am in favour of a simultaneous 
examination in England and India. I would 
give full effect to the House of Commons’ 
Resolution of Juno 1893 " that all competitive ' 
examinations heretofore held in England alone 
for the appointments to the Civil Services of 
India shall henceforth ha held simultaneously 
in India and England, such examinations in both 
countries being identical in nature, all who 
oompete being finally classified in one list 
according to merit.” I would strongly advocate 
the holding of examinations in India not only 
for the Indian Civil Services bnt for, other 
competitive services as well, snch as the Medical, 
the Forest and the Police. It is unfair that 1 
examinations for Indian Civil Services should 
he held only in England. When the principle 
of competitive examination for Civil appoint- 
ments in India was introduced sixty years ago, 
there were no educational institutions iu India 
and therefore it was natural to leave the holding 
of simultaneous examination in India out of 
consideration. But the contact of the East 
with the West haB profoundly changed the 
aspect of Indian education, and during the last 
half century there has been remarkable educa- 
tional progress in India. By creating a Special 
Department of Education, the Government of 
India have shown their earnest desire to give 
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a vigorous and systematic impetus to education. 
The establishment of various useful Faculties in 
recent years, will open up careers to Indian 
students outside the Government Service and 
the legal profession, and I, for one, have no 
hesitation in saying that the Indian Civil Service 
will in no way he swamped by Indians. Nor will 
its morale deteriorate in any way. The brightest 
sons of India — Telang, Ranade, Gokhale and 
others— were the product of English edncation in 
India. As I have said, the simultaneous examin- 
ation in England and India should be identical in 
regard to the standard of test, the examination 
papers, marks, etc. If the Indian Civil Service 
examination is held in India, it will open the doors 
to promising and talented students, who, owing to 
their limited means and the disabilities entailed 
upon them in consequence of their stay in a 
foreign land for their studies, and the riskB 
involved in failure, ore nnablo to proccod to 
England to compete for the Service- It will do 
away with any feeling of discontent that may 
exist at the idea that the Indian Civil Serrico 
has been kept as a preserve for Englishmen nod 
that the children of the soil aro shot out from 
their proper and legitimate share in controlling 
the administration of tho country. 

As I have stated above, thero is no fear of tho 
Service being overrun by Indiana At present 
in the Bombay Presidency, out of 149 posts 
held by tho I. C. S. there are only nine held 
,by Indians, including two Statutory Civilians. 
This works out at something like 6 per cent, of 
tile Civil posts in the Presidency being held by 
Indians. Again, in tho whole of Lidia, of 1,294 
I. C. S. only 56 are Indians nnd the remainiug 
1,238 ore Europeans. This is a very mcagro 
proportion, and if tho simultaneous examination 
is held in India, I do not think that 
more than 15 or 20 por cent, at the most of 
Indians would be recruited by means of tho 
system of competitive examination. I am con- 
vinced that tho so-called danger of tho Service 
being swamped by Iudians is imaginary. Tho 
fear that the Service will be overcrowded by 
Iudians is based on tbe fallacious idea that 
Iudiaua have the wonderful gift of passing 
.examinations by means of cramming. 

27089 (7). What would bo your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of tho 
vacancies in the Indiau Civil Service endro by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means ofsoparato 
examinations in each province or group of 
.provinces in India f If yon favour such n 
scheme, what proportion do yon recommoud ?— 
I do not think any proportion should bo laid 
•down, * 

27040 (9). If you arc in favour of a system for 
tho part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do yon consider 
that “Natives of India" should still bo eligible 
for appoiutmout in England f-Tcs: I think so. 

I do not tliiuk that a very large number of 
.candidates will pass in India through the 
simultaneous examination and I dn not tliiuk 
it expedient or reasonable not lo regard them 
as eligible for appointment in England if they 
pass tho competitive examination. 

27041 (10). Would yon regard any system of 
selection in India which yon may recommend for 
young mou who aro “Natives of India.’ 35 
being in lieu of, or as supplementair to, the 


present system of promoting to listed po=.(s 
officers of tho Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would yon 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service? — I think the present 
system of listed posts should contimie : other- 
wise there would be no incentive to tho Pro- 
vincial Service men for greater efforts if tliev 
know that they have nothing higher to look for- 
ward to. They would not remain content, if 
they were depressed by the sense of knowledge 
that they cannot hope to rise any higher. 

27042 (12). Are yon satisfied with llie present 
statutory definition of the term “ Native' of 
India” in section 0 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Yict., c. 3 ), as including "any 
person born and domiciled within the Domi- 
nions of His Majesty in India, of parents liahi- 
tually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of onraived Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian de- 
scent, or of uumixed European descent ? If nut, 
state fully any proposals that yon wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?— I think the subjects of 
Native States and tho aristocratic cln«cs in 
Native States should be included in the defini- 
tion so that they might have an opportunity of 
serving in tho British Administration. 

270 $3 (I3j. If tho system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England i* 
retained, state tho ago limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons? — I think the present ago limit should 
be retained. 

27014 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitablo age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties 
in India?— 1 think 2b is the most writable age 
nt which junior civilians recruited in England 
should eomineuco their official duties in India. 

27015 (15). What ago limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would lie-t 
suit candidates who aro Natives of India, and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the ngc limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?— I think the nine ago a? a! pre- 
sent. 1 do not recommend any diff'Teuti'itirui 
between the age limits for Native' of India and 
fur other subjects of His Majesty. 

27046 (16). What alteration', if any, dn y«n 
recommend in the authorise larllnbu* of snbjegs 
nnd marks proscribed for (he open cunjHilitfw 
examination ? —I would place tin- cla-ric J lan- 
guages of India on the same foiling a' the 
classical languages of Europe in regard te the 
allotment of the number of mark*. 1 would 
certainly include Persian and tr-:.l it <<n an 
equal Jove! with French and German. J would 
also include a ltnowlo Ige of rudiments <,{ Indian 
Administration and Inman lli-terv, particularly 
history of recent years. 

27017 (17). I' any different! a! tun in the sub- 
jects for the op.-u competitive ex itnipuiicn in 
Englaud desirable between candidate* who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If n, 
state them and give res*. ms ?— I do no: think t:.y 
diffevea’.iaiio’.i iu subject* for the epen cv.v.- 

twoen Indians and other candidate*. I would i if : 
on absolutely the same test for both: th. ugh 
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option must o£ course be allowed in such subjects 
as modem languages. 

27048 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of flis Majesty 
should .be employed in the higher posts of the 
Ciwl Administration f If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?— I would not fix any proportion. I 
do not think that the Indian element in the 
Service would ever be. alarmingly great. I 
wonld certainly he sorry to see the British 
character of the administration disappear : hut to 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Indians for 
a larger share in th6 administration I would 
throw open to them, when they are found fit 
and eligible, Buch appointments as are generally 
held by Englishmen. They should be promoted 
to the Commissionerahip, to tbe responsible posts 
in the Secretariats, or even to Lieutenant- 
Governorship if they are fit and senior. 

27049 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
whioh Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
tlio Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement iu 
India l—The recruitment should bB by simulta- 
neous examination in England and India. 

27050 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
npder the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, wtat method of recruitment would you 
recommend f— I am rot iu favour of the revival 
of Statutory Civilians. 

27051 (22). Tf the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province, wonld yon advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in yoor opinion, 
should it be adopted ?— No. 

27052 (24). "What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, aro 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of tlie Provincial Civil 
Service con properly bo appointed ?— I would 
promote the members of tbo Provincial Service 
to listed posts. That would improve the morale 
of the Provincial Service. 

27053 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for tbo Indian Civil Service .by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?-— Yes: one year should be spent either 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and one year in travel- 
ling in Europe or ‘America. 


27054 (33). Dn you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in Ihdia, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ? — I think a college started 
in some suitable centre like Bombay, or Calcutta, 
would be likely to bo more useful for ' all the 
Indian Services, I think young officers should 
not bo first of all sett to districts where they ave 
apt to form initial opinions of India and Indians 
based on faulty deductions drawn from observing 
tbe lower classes of society with whom alone in 
such districts they are brought into contact. 

27055 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, aud if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants ?— Exchange compensation 
Bhould not be paid in future. It should be 
continued to those who get it at present, ' ■ ' 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

27056 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil. Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?— Yes. 

27057 (54). Aro all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Sorvice ? 
Do'you consider that this is dosirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
objeot?— 1 consider that it is dosirable that all 
classes aud communities should be duly repre- 
sented in the Provincial Service. I do not 
tliiuk that the Muhammadans are adequately 
represented in the Provincial Civil Service. 
This should be remedied, especially in the 
Provinces like Bengal and Sind where the 
Muhammadan population are in the majority. 

2705S (60). Are the existing rates of pay And 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifi- 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?— I think the 
salaries should he increased in view of the 
improved standard of living and the general rise 
in prices which has recently taken place in India. 

27059 (61). Do'you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of. the pay drawn 
in the same post a by members of the Indiau Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?— I think they should 
get the same salary as the members of the Civil 
Service get for tbo' same posts when they hold 
them. 


Hia Highness the Aga Khan, called and examined. 


27060. [Chairman.) Yonr Highness is’ in- 
favour of the present system of open competition ? 
—Yes, on principle. 


v° U not > however, consider it suit 
ablcfor Indians ?-No, not quite.; 

i 27062. And to meet this Indian disability T o 
tan thj, esfablitarf of ,i„ bneMS 

boas in England and ra India?— Yes. 


27063. In offering this proposal you make 
no reservation of any kind in fdvour of what 
is called a European minimum?— I do not think 
it in necessary. I think it is certain that - there 
will always be more than a minimum, so far -as 
I can look ahead. 

27064. I take it that you would he sorry to 
see the British character -of the Administration 
disappear ? — Yes, very. 
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27065. You are convinced that not more than 
15 or 20 per cent.) at the most, of Indians would 
actually be recruited? — I do not think anything 
like that number would he recruited for the pre- 
sent, r, hough 1 think it might happen 6ome day 
long ahead. 

27Q6b. You would regret it if the European 
element were to disappear or were to liccome a 
negligible quantity ? Yes ; I should be very Sony 
if it came even to one-half or two-thirds. 

27067. Holding that view, what is your objec- 
tion to having the matter put on a clear foot- 
ing? — I really think the contingency is so remote 
that it is needless to stir tilings up. I would 
“let sleeping dogs lie.” I do not see that 
there is any need of a guarantee. There is no 
danger of it. But once yon found that there was 
finch a danger I should certainly pat a guaran- 
tee on. 

27068. Your main ground for advocating 
simultaneous examination, apart from the expense 
to the Indian in going to England, is the 
educational progress which has token place in 
India?— There are many reasons for it, and that 
is one of them. 

27069. That is one of your chief reasons ? — 
No, it is not one of the chief reasons. It Is one of 
the reasons. 

27070. Do you consider that the advance in 
education has reached a stage to justify the expec- 
tation that some Indian candidates may attain 
sueoess in the near future in the Indian Civil 
Service Examination?— That is for the Education 
Department. On the whole, yes, I think some 
Indian candidates may get through. 

27071. Are you familiar with the standard of 
education in the Bombay University ?-— No, I am 
not really familiar with it, though I know some- 
thing about it. 

27072. Do you know to what extent (he 
standard there would compare with tho standard 
oE the Indian Civil Service examination ?— No. 

27073. Would yon be prepared to say whether 
tbnt standard is ns high ?— No, probably it is not. 
I hoar that it is so much morediilicnlt to pass into 
tbo Indian Civil Service. 

2707-1'. IE it is not u p to that standard, and 
we have had evidence that it is not iu certain 
branches, would not a candidate to succeed have 
to go to a crammer ?— It is for the student to 
work very bard at it himself. 

27075. So far as I understand yon, you do not 
contemplate that cramming establishments will 
be instituted in India ?— J daresay that in timo 
there will be crammers. 

27076. Do you think that the introduction of 
orammers into India would be to the advantage 
of India, regarded either from an euumtional 
or from apolitical point of view ?— 1 do not think 
they would do any harm. It would bo one other 
way oE getting knowledge. 

27077. It is not a very satisfactory form of 
knowledge, is it?— I have never been to a cram- 
mer myself, and therefore I do uofc know much 
about it. 

2707S. Although you have not been to one, 
you are probably familiar with the effect of cram- 
ming oa the educational position of a yoaug man. 
lYonld you not run the danger of increasing, to a 
h 495—15 


very considerate degree, the nnmkr of what I 
may term “artificially educated renutr men":— 
I do not think it is very probable, 

27079. Do yon not think that a time tinml': 
of Indian young men would manage to set into ibe 
Indian Civil Seivice ? — If that lianrard, lb. a v.'.i 
would put a minimum on, and von would change 
the way of nett in" in. The moment the danger 
arose one would deal with it. 

270b0. You would be prepared to tl- re] nHi 
the danger of a large numbei ir-ttin" >n‘r Yes, 
if t.'ic danger arose, certiiuly, at tlsefuH p" it 
of it. 

27«81. Dn you think lint Inat « ill (*> an 
appropriitc moment to deni Willi t'n< dns.vr :~ I 
really d i not regard it «<= u danger wli-ch i- m 
very approximate as to deal with it now. 

27t>32. Af-mming tint there wi* a d.inu ‘r, 
however remote, would you say ilia* i! wa« Ikut 
to wait until the timo had arrived when a huger 
number of In lian students ktd hem shiv,, .fnl 
in the cxamination.to deal nith the Filuatimi or 
would ymt deal with the prelmn in the early 
days when sou were ttvtitntius tVi'ramWi 
There are two alternative ways <>f <J aim* with ft. 
One is now to tike reasonable pmuu 1 1 .n- ; .uid the 
other ti to "ait until tiiu (hotter .uwl tfeeu 
deal with it. 

•i.OSS. That is my paint. Ym thiul: it i' 
better to wait until the dancer ari*es''— Ye-, 
simply because I think the danger is s » lciitotr, 1 
have gone through the Syllabi* of geii.iic into il. 
1 1 hi .k il is \wy imptolxdde, .inyhaw fo» live 
) cars, that anyboly "ill get in tliro.igh Ink, 

27 1 i-S+. You think that, p'rhaps, in live year- 
individuals might do so? Yc«,tlicy might ; and 
then there would be ample time to deal with the 
matter. 

27US5. You do not see any dilli-ulty m tbi* 
way or imposing a reservati m at that parlirVir 
momeut ?— 1 think the priiivipli' i- n>[ini(ied by 
most sensible people that the spirit of the S.'rviti, 
and its numbers, must lie Uritisb. I mlnnl tlui* 
most licurtily ; and that bein:r tlic pi« *, 1 do nut 
sec why it should not be pill in when the danger 
arises rather than putting it in hefnii.li inti 

27086. Il is because y»u have to bemily 
admitted this that l have a -hod vmi vlii'ilvf jn*i 
do not eonsidei it n wi-er mid a belter J diry, in 
the interests of India, to iinj u— ill - rc .'nati' i 
now suoncr than later':— Ceitoinly, if tin- diajjr 
arose there must tie this n scroti*. a ; a'id it i- tor 
Statesmen, rather than f.-r » uitnr-, iu civ 
whether it is better to jmt that je-ervalii'ii now 
or later. 

27027. “ Sufficient to tiwdsy i- lb*' evil ttire- 
of ” ? — Yes. Other" be, «m principle, if tVs'e ua- 
any danger of it 5 becuning inure than -<• p r i (•:.!. 
I should certainly be tne of the tits', to ad: {. r 
legislation about it, 

?rOtb\ Yen sucree-: (hr.! th-re -!na:d be 
variati'-.u* in the Syllabus of the tinaii-atlea : — 
Yes ; I have ragjvtteJ some very sligiit VSfiat:< :i [ . 

27 OS?. Yariatrns iu the dirittinn c: :i.c7ti i- 
inj sabjeti- which would be mere favoai.v,!..- 
Indians:— 1 should like to put I’erriat!, with 5'.'J 
marks, ou the same level a? Flench snl German, 
To do so would so; be f:;ch a very grfc,: 
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And I should also like to put Sanskrit and Arabic 
on the same level as Greek and latin. With regard 
to Sanskrit and Arabic, I do-not say that it is so 
very necessary. I do not hold very strong views 
upon that ; but I think that Persian ought to be 
placed on the same level as French and German. 

27090. That, of course, would add materially 
to the chance of Indians being successful in the 
examination ? — It would not do so very materially. 
It is only 500 marks, I believe, or something like 
that. 

27091 You are satisfied, I believe, with the 
present age-limit for the examination? -Yes. 

27092, If it could he shown that the present 
ago-limit is unsuitable for obtaining the best 
British officers, would yon favour a reduction of 
the age? - No, I would not, because I cannot 
admit the first premises. 

27098. You do not agree with the view which 
some people hold that the age is too high?— No. 
It is no use bringing boys out as administrators. 

27094. You do not regard it as of importance 
to secure for the Indian Civil Service Indians who 
are representative of the various Provinces and 
communities ?— Provinces I have not thought about 
very seriously, So far as communities are concerned, 
. I do not know j but I would not have any com- 
munal separation. 


2710]. And you- do so on the score of the 
improved standard of living, and the general rise 
in prices ? — Yes. 

27102. Can you tell us what you would 
regard as a suitable rise in salaries? —Prices have 
risen so much of lato years. People with fixed 
incomes are not having a good time now ns 
compared with people who have not got fixed 
incomes. I think a general rise io salary would 
be a good thing. 

27103. Are you in favour of instituting a 
time-scale ?— What does that mean ? 

27104. The automatic increase every year of 
pay in the various grades ? —I have not considered 
it; I may say, however, that I should like to see 
Collectors get more than they do now, and also 
Government officers in big towns, and the Secre- 
taries to Government who live in Bombay and 
Poona, It i6 absurd that they should get the same 
. pay as they got 10, 15 or 20 years ago. On the 
other hand, there are places' where it is different. 
The rise in prices is greatest in the towns, and also 
where new social dutios have arisen. 

27105. You are not prepared to give us any 
details; but, generally, yon would like to seo 
better terms, as far as salaries are concerned, for 
the Service?— Yes, for all the officers wholivoin 
towns. 


27095. You do not think there would be any 
difficulty in posting an Indian from one Province 
to another? — No. I think it would be rather a 
good thing. 

27096, IVe have had a good deal of evidence 
during our enquiry to tho effect that the Muham- 
madan community would suffer under a system of 
rimltenem exmhwim. Y<w. da Wi vfeast tk?A 
view ?- 1 think as loug as you have got examina- 
tions it ought to be an open door ; otherwise you 
would go about it in another way. 

27097, I observe in your answer -to question 
(54) that you advocate that Muhammadans should 
be recruited in greater numbers for the Provincial 
Civil Service?— Yes. 

27098, What distinction do you draw be- 
tween tho Indian Civil Service and the Provincial 
Civil Service in this respect ?— First, in the Indian 
Civil Service tho present system does not guaran- 
tee any limit, it would be introducing a new 
principle into it; while, in the Provincial Civil 
Service, there is more or less a moral understand- 
ing that certain Muhammadans get in in practice. 
That is one thing. Secondly, one expects from a 
man who has got into the Indian Civil Servico 
(®d has had the brains to get in) a certain greater 
liberality of view than from a man who gets into 
the Provincial Civil Service. Thirdly, the Pro- ' 
vinoial Civil Service man has to deal very much 
with' the smaller questions which are not likely to 
come before Government, or before public opinion, 
or before the Press ; so that he can favour his own 
people more than a man high up who has to deal 
witb more important questions. 

- 2/039. Do yon anticipate that Muhammadans 
will soon stand a fair chance with other classes 
and creeds m competitive examinations ?— No : I 
thuds their chance would be worse than it 'is 

You ask far an increase in the salaries 
oHhe officers of the Provincial Civil Service ?- 


27106, (Sir Murray Haintnick.) I should 
like to ask you a question with regard 1 to the 
remark you made just now that you thought 
Muhammadans would be no worse off under simul- 
taneous examination than they are now. Do you 
not think that out of the number of candidates 
who go homo to prepare for tho Indian Civil 
Sendee, Muhammadans bear a considerably larger 
proportion to the total than they would bo likely 
to Bear to the total number of students who wont 
up. for simultaneous examination . in India?— I 
think that for the first three or four years that 
might happen; but Muhammadans have woke up 
to rending boys to school. 

27107. You think it would ho only tem- 
porary ?— I think it would be only temporary. 

27108. You would agree, first, at all events, 
that Muhammadans in simultaneous examinations 
out here would be considerably more handicapped 
than thoy are in the examination at homo? — 
Honestly, I believe 'that for the first few years 
nobody would get in from simultaneous examina- 
tion. 

27109, So that it would not very much 
matter?— No; I do not. think it .very much 
matters. 

27110.' I take it that one of your objections to 
the exclusive way of getting into the Indian Civil 
Service by examination at homo is that yon think 
students who go home run a great deal of risk 
in their character and so on, by being sent to 
England to pass' thoir examination, and their' 
having to live under not- vary good supervision for 
three or four years before the examination takeB 
place ; I suppose that would be one of your objec- 
tions to the present system ?— I say that so ’far as 
their bang two or three' years ip England, locked 
up, working hard at study, merely learning the 
thing up, they might just as well do it here. 
They would not, of course, get into touch with 
.Earopean life and people. The only danger I 
anticipate would be the cramming effect of it. 
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27111, You do not regard the dangers of would not get anv association with Iti 1; 


student life in London as any great objection ? — 
Those who go up for the Indian Civil Service have 
to work so hard at it that there is very little time 
for anything else. 

27112, Supposing yon cannot get simnltaDeons 
examinations, what would you think of the system 
which lias been suggested to us of giviug scholar- 
ships to selected boys much younger than at 
present, boys of thirteen and fourteen, and sending 
them home to public schools in England with, 
more or less, a guarantee that if they do not get 
into the Indian Civil Service, assuming their con- 
duct was good, they would be provided for in 
other Services in this country? If that were 
possible, what would Your Highness think of a 
system of that kind ? — I should be opposed to it. 

27113, Do you tbink that parents would be 
ready to send their children home at that age? — 
Some might, and some might not. Parsecs pro- 
bably would. 

271 H. What would be your objection to a 
scheme of that sort ?— To begin with, I should say 
that it was for (lie parents, those who had made 
their money, and believe! io that, I do not think 
that it is the business of the State to help parents 
to give luxuries to their children, I should say, 
let those pareuts who believed in that, pay for it. 
I should not oppose that, but 1 do uot think it is 
the business of the State. 

27116. You would not take the objection that 
these children would be too much Europeanised, 
aud that they would come back too much oat of 
touch with the people of this country ?— J think 
that parents who are rich people might scud their 
children to England. 1 would not object to that 
because when they corno back here they will hive, 
more or less, some concern in their own social life 
hem us they would have in England. If they 
have the means let them go ; but if they have not 
tbo means, I do not see why tho tax-payer should 
pay for it. 

271 1C. Ido not imdjrstail how yea lit in 
your ages. You would not touch the prcscul age. 
Do you think the present atjo is satisfactory ? - 
Yes, I think, on tbo whole, that it is a good 
thing. Ho has time to learn things. 

27117, In answer to question (14) yoi sjv 
that you think 25 is a suitable age for Civilians to 
commence their duties?— Yes, to commence their 
duties, 

27118, Hut in answer to queslion (29) you 
suggest that they should have two years in 
Europe ; that one should be sprit at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and one year in travelling about ; and 
then in answer to question (38) you suggest a col- 
lege out hero?— Yes, a college out here, but only 
for Englishmen. 

27119. (That is what I wanted to get out. 
You intend that Englishmen should only have one 
year at home instead of two?— Yes, on probation. 

27120. One year at home, aud then the col- 
lege for Englishmen here ?— Yes. 

27121. Do you think it would be a good 
thing to shut up Englishmen iu a college in one 
central place for two or three years : 1 on say 
you think that young officers should not first of all 
• be sent to districts where they arc apt to form 
initial opinions of India and Indians based oa 
faulty deductions. If von sent them and shut 
them' up iua college in one part of India, they 


durisg that period ? — I would suggest about rtr 
or fifty of them going on tour, and looking at the 
inteicsting things in the country. For instamv. 
send them up to Agra, and so on. on tour in tie 
same way as they do with theShlr College 
They send them to the battlefields. Tiny wniill 
go iu the same way, fee the cumtrv. .anliMrn 
its history, and so on. 3 think lhil would bo a 
good thing; audio that tray they would knew 
more about the country. 

27122. Probably one put objection to a 
scheme of. that sort i« that it would be rather 
expensive to keep a set of boys boro at one c JJegj* 
tinder the supervision of Europca is, and have them 
font about the country and to mix with Indian* 
of good society and sea intcro-ting It 

would he very nice for tbo boys, but rather ixpc> 
five for the Government ? — If the (me turn cut 
were ready to send Inyst.o llugbv and Eton for 
their education, where they would have a g.in,l 
time, I do not ecc why they should not dna-J 
suggest in this cisc, for these young fellows w raid 
lie their own Emails, and they would in, wit more. 

27123. ('Sir Fi! entire C/iiroL) ) s'lfluM like 
to ask Your Highness further about what yen 
regard »6 the effect of sanding young Indian llws 
tr England at an early age. You have, 1 mppwe, 
made some observations of your own. You have, 
probably, followed the careers of a certain number 
oi young urea who have passed through that form 
of education. Do yon regard the result a« on* ni-- 
faotory on the whole of fending boys to England 
to he educated young, and to have, what «v rail, 
a thorough English education? Do you think 
the results, when they have returned to India, 
have been unsatisfactory ?— Yes. on the whole 1 
think they have. It lias not been sufficiently 
satisfactory as to ho remarkable. None of them 
have shone in any way. 

27121. Do you know of instances where it !m« 
lacca remarkably nnsilinfncfary ?— Yes, there j* I he 
instance of Amhinda Ghose. 

27125. You have not personally mm, acr<> a 
eases which have been eminently rali-faitwy r— 
No, not one. 

27120. On (he other hind, you arc oxt lomcly 
anxious. I understand, to preserve in th" ndmiim- 
tralion what is called tlw " Hril.sli tone r r— Not 
only Itritish tone, but Englishmen. 1 know i i 
far'as to fay ibal it must !>.■ c-cntiai n .( <n!v 
that there should he Ibili-h tone, Imt that Dngli-li- 
men rauft he iu a preponderating majority. 'ilia', 

1 fully and sincerely admit. 

27127. Supposing, for a moment, t'.at jinn 
had to assign tome limit to th : no inker <■! luli .’is 
whom vou think nt the present moment it iwrald 
K* dcdrable to have in tlw adm mi strati m of ilv 
country, what would he the [».‘rccnf'igo ol Indians 
which vou would be incline 1 to liatu. 1 Now, it 
jc onlv 0 per cent, which i* a’-nrdly ran ill, J 
think. 

27I2S. Then whaf troald jva o.v.’d r to be 
reasonable '.—For th ■ u.it few mrs. I iboa! 1 lav 
10 per cent. 

2712?. An 1 1 !uii y, a a call b .vc that rra k- ] 
from li ne to ii.-n- - — Yt>, naturally. Every 
dec id-: or so it would haw to be revi- l ( a siigl.t 
invrea«e. 

271?0. lluj yi.a think that at p:c- at 1<J j. r 
Bill" as 1 c? >::t thiol: ibtfv j‘ at.y dan-; tf 
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hefcire it ivonM be a good thing to have it It ia 27139. Areiliej notratHtliviUi Hunger,*.' 
mrely. .tactical qee.lto. *«■■£ ** tkc aamn ? tat»a i, o.rrad on, tile 

27131. We are engaged to. an enquiry which, agency ofthcUvil Servicer — iuey think it is a, • 
it is to be hoped, may Result in certain recommen- very good semee, and all that; bnt they thiiik 
dations which will be, probably, to r a series of there might bo a few more Indians in it. That is 
years the basis for the recruitment of the members the feeling, that after ax years, 6 per cent, is a 
of the administrative services of this country, very small proportion. 

Do yon not think it would Le'wiser at the present 27H-U. D° the . 7 tlm* ™cy would benefit by 
moment to take into consideration those jwssibili- the possible importation into the administration of 
ties (if the contingency dees not arise, no harm is n very large Hindu element which has no special 
done) and to settle some sort of basis or limit interests in common with your community ?- 
which would last for a certain number of years, Certainly, if you put it in that way, a very large 
possibly subject to a time-scale on revision, rather mixture of Indians, - I think the average man 
than leave the question open, as yon suggest, to would rather be taken aback by it; but a small 
chance, which would compel (should results arise, iucrcase is quite different, 
which you regard as improbable, hub which might You are anxious to preserve not only 

arise) the whole thing to be again revised ?— In the large number of Englishmen, but also the 
your question you used the words “few years” British tone?— Yes. 

I think that within a few years it is not only 27142. *nd you desire, I suppose, that the 
improbable, but impossible. I think that within Indians who enter the administration should be, in 
the next live or ten years it is impossible that there regard to what are considered the best chnr- 
would be anything more than ill per cent. acteristics of Englishmen, on a level with them ?— 

27182. Do you think that it is impossible Yes, or anyhow, aspiring to have the English 
within the next twenty-five years ?— Twenty-five spirit in their dealings with affaire, 
years in India is more than a generation. 27J48. And you think that that can be as 

27133. You must remember, after all, that the well acquired by edneatira in India ae by any 
last Public Services Commission took place about education in England?— Looking around mo, the 
twenty-five years ago, and therefore one may hope men I hove seen who havo had most of this Bpirit 
that there will he a, certain finality for the recom- were racu who were brought up by the best 
mondation of this Ci mmisrion covering another Englishmen in Iudia rather than men who have 
generation. Do you think it is absolutely safe to gone to England; so that, judging by that, I say 
leave that contingency entirely out of our calcula- you ought to get it just as well here after so many 
tions f — This Commission has come out to study years. The men* who have that desire, who have 
the whole problem, but this is only a 6moll question, that spirit, most in their lives, arc the men who 
The moment you see so many Indians coming in, have spent their early lives here, who havo been 
say after ten years, there might 1 m Government educated here, and who afterwards went to Europe. 
Resolutions saying that after such and such a date 27144. You think that these men you have in 
only such and such a percentage may come in. I your mind are not exceptional, but they are con- 
wonld deal with the matter by a Government spicuons representatives of a type which is becoming 
Resolution rather than by a Commission of ihiB sufficiently goncral among the educated class in 
kind. India?— Yes. What I sayis this, that it was 

27134. You think it would be easier for the only the last generation which began to produce 
Government of India to place a limitation, which that type, so that probably in the next generation 
would probably be unacceptable to mauy people, there will be more of them. That type, so far, 
simply by way of a Resolution, than it would be has been more produced by men who have been 
for the Government of India to do so backed by brought up here, on the iuflueneo of their own 
the recommendations of a Commission buoIi ns ours ‘family, and people, and religion, rather than by 
with the full consideration of His Majesty’s those men who have gone to England for their 
Government at home ?— 1 think thus Commission education, 

might give the Government of India power to 27145. Looking round generally at the results 
move by Resolution. You might say, for instance, of westen' education in India amongst the young 
in your recommendations that the moment such men of ti' a present day, I should like to ask you 
and such a percentage got iu the Government whether you mean that the results are such as to- 
should deal with it. promise 0 considerable increase in the number of 

2713a. Going to another point, you are the In dians who can share the best characteristics of 

spiritual head of numcrocs Muhammadan com- ^* c English miud and English temper without 

munities in India, are you not ? — Of one sect only. taviu ° b ® cn to EniI,an(i 1 think wl >ou they are 

27136. .Hmm* S 1 ”? U P lb '{ «?e M , 1 » “ *"8“' *{* 

■ T „ r 1 B5W can draw conclusions for themselves, I think they 

T ' "° T ought to see English life. 

|T I* 18 not a community which is likely 27146. The proposal which has been made by 
xoitwmsn any large quota to the classes who may a great many witnesses to us is that opportunities 
e expected to compete in tbe simultaneous should be furnished for the larger employment of 
exumina ion Amongst Muhammadan comnmni- -Indians by increasing the number of listed posts 
leS ( \ , ls ? comm °nity which, for its numbers, will to which access is obtainod now from tbe Provin- 
E 1 ? y avc moie m proportion to any other. oial Civil Service, and assimilating the position of 

.,7138. I ask you about your own community Indians who have obtained those posts absolutely, 
bemuse you are more elosely acquainted with the the position of Civilians.- 1$ that a recom- 
feenngs of your own community than with those mendation which you would condemn ?— In what 
ot iluhammadans at large. I B y 0ur community wa y assimilating the position to the Civil Service ; 
SrK.’l-™ ” ""S'* ‘J' 1 ™ 01 *l™ta ""‘J’ 5 " W< » i« what ' 
tyal commmity."”” 1 ' *> I *7 TO * TO? 2710. Thit they shiaH cm Mug .ppomM 
to what are now colled these listed posts become 
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ipso facto members o£ the Indian Civil Service, in 
the cadre oi the Civil Service, -with that jay, and, 
I presume, the pension ?— The pension tronid com- 
plicate things very mneh. 

2714- 8. But assuming that complication can 
begot over, would you. condemn that?— Would 
they have - the same prospects afterwards of be- 
coming Commissioners and Members of Council ? 

27149. That is the hypothesis. They would 
be assimilated entirely into the Indian Civil 
Service ? — Then it would be a very good thing. 
It would bring in more from the Provincial Civil 
Servioe. It would give chancre. Yes, I think it 
would be a good thing. 

27150. Do yon think that the proof given by 
men in the Provincial Civil Service who liave 
worked for a certain number of years, and have 
shewn in their administrative work the same 
qualities which we desiderate for the Indian Civil 
Service, would not afford a better qualification for 
entering into the Indian Civil Service than any 
competitive examination ?— I think it would be 
a very good thing to have a certain amount of 
both sorts. 

27151. Will yon kindly answer my question? 
I will put it in another way. Do you think that 
open competition would give a better guarantee for 
fitness for work in the Indian Civil Service than 
the faet that a man in the Provincial Civil Service 
has already for a certain number of years 
performed Iu8 work of his post efficiently, and has 
actually displayed those characteristics which wo 
all desiderate in the Indian Civil Service ? — Tbo 
man who has displayed that is naturally hotter. 
He has given the proof of his efficiency. You see 
the result of that; while the other, at the best, is 
a dark horse. 

27152. Not that you believo absolutely that 
open competition is the one way of proving the 
efficiency of raeu is the Indian Civil Service 'I— So 
many men who have failed in the Indian Civil 
Service have proved themselves wonderful men at 
the Bor. 

27153. There is only one other question I 
should like to ask yon. I understand that you 
wish to give Persiau literature the same marks as 
French aud German ?— Yes. 

2715- 1, Of course I need not say that you arc 
quite acquainted with the park which French 
and German piny in the culture of Western 
civilisatiou and progress. Do you think that for 
the purposes of broadening the outlook of a young 
Indian student and familiarising him with the 
mind of the West, and with the thought of the 
Western world, Persian can afford, in any way, 
tho same advantages as Goman or French ?_— Not 
for bis mental equipment so far js the West is 
concerned. If )’ on limit it to the West, no ; hut if 
you say for Ids general mental equipment. allowing 
that he has had a good education in English, and 
in the classical history of the \Vc.-t, I think the 
addition of tho humanities of Persian hlcrrture 
would he as useful to him as the extra bowleJge 
of the West which he will get from French aud 


German literature. 

27155, It is net that yon underrate the value 
of a knowledge of German and French !— 1 think 
that German and French are most exaftat tor 
Indians, but I think, especially for Indians, that a 
certain, amount of knowledge of Persian wcn.ulv 
of great importance. 

27156. Yon would not dt fence German a-' it 
was described by a witness in Calcutta ns a ii*% 


language in the way that the Bengali lang.-.rige b 
amongst Indian language? :— No, I wsd-YaoC 

27157. (Mr, Motet.} In your fuggegp:.? 
relating to the recruitment o; the Public S-.rr’c?, 
has this idea occurred to you, that the Cotnnv^ior. 
may have to consider whether the interests oi tV. 1 
great masses of this country run in th; -inic 
direction as those of a small cl nested el.i", and that 
wc may have to consider bow far the coadjlions rf 
recruitment bear upon that question ? Arc they liie 
same in all respect-', and if ibey are net. whither 
wc have not to consider whether the leemilinenf 
which would serve one class would serve the great 
masses equally well ?•— The welfare ot the r.a! in 
is one and the same, I think. 

2715S. Do you think that the cougkimeiaiKn 
of the peoples we" find in India at the pre-vat 
moment constitute a nation in the cnlinnry iw 
ot the term?— No, not in tire Fnrepeau 'V,se of 
the term, but in the ger-grapli cal oxprr.-i a 
which wc call India. 

2715H. But there maybe division? in tint 
Empire, the interest-? of fume portion* uf wlii-h 
do not run inexactly lire same direction n« th-,.! 
of others. And bore I do not compare cm 
Province with another, fbc great igwoMii! niiafr.. 
masses on the one band, and the small nluealed 
class on the other. 1 do not say that their 
interests arc different, but it is quite c imvival>]>> 
that they may le, and that Government, and thi- 
Cominissioii, may have to crawler flu cndilMi- 
of recruitment with reference to tire diVurer.c' 
between these two classes?— I think tin- pine, j- 
like Russia. The re is a small minority of ,< | t] , -h- 1 
people, and a vast ignorant majority, ju-l n- in 
Russia. It is on lire same level in a way. 

27160. But in Ilns-in you pne really liave a 
homogeneous Slnie population, which you lm** 
not in this country?— I thought vmi linnnt tin* 
yon put the difference Minos the igirer.in! an I 
the educated, and not the iliffcreiree b'.-'.wc i 
various communitiis. 


27101 . Tint wa« the main eo- dcratn'i in 
mV mind, I should like your opinion ii|> a any 
j>ortion of my question which voix would i,ire t) 
give au opinion upin?— I think, mi ' jit y *p ,, K« 
ing, as one speaks in gre.il gener.dili-'-, tint I 
might say, yes, it i* tho tame intT.-t. In tire 
general ren-e in which tbeipre-V • > b - !•• ••; • 
my answer is that it i> the - nn *. 


27162. In voor answer 
" 1 would adopt the »yst.-ni 
exigencies of m'-ihrn time 
sciqv for sat:* lying tire 1-' 
Indian* and tire fullert 
tahnt*.” Now. ajart freer 
von have already wade, Li 
method of en)i t ti;ig. »ay 
families, with lre.it indu -n 
this way. IVriu-tTH-', I. 
Cadet Cerj. ; f.-r mis bre: 
could roti '.bill: of any * 
tire Civil Fen if ' re a e? 
would t c i great *. : 

if thev c -g'd l*? t reregi.*. i:i 
CaV.'Cor;— « ,1- 

171**:!. Lw'.li: as 
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27164. As a matter of fact, have students of 
the Rajkuraar Colleges enlisted to any extent in 
the Indian Civil Sendee?— Unfortunately they 
cannot They are not Natives of India. That is 
the misfortune. 

27165. But yon think that if similar Colleges 
were instituted within British territory we might 
get hold of men of that stamp ?— Yes, I think bo. 
And if social influence could be brought upon 
parents and relatives to send their children there, 
that also would be an advantage ; became many 
of that class, the moment they have sufficient to 
live upon, have cot sufficient incentive to do 
anything. 

27166. Would it be of immense benefit, both 
to the Government and to the country generally, 
if public spirit could be developed in that class to 
the extent of making them join the Indian Civil 
Service ? — I think it would bo n very good thing, 
the very beet thing. 

27167. Having regard to the fact that for a 
considerable number of years many students under 
the simultaneous examination systora would not 
get iuto tho Service, and, on the other band, even 
if a large proportion got in, they would be 
comparatively small in relation to the whole 
number of students competing, do you think that 
any dissatisfaction which is now feit would be 
allayed by your suggestion ?— Yes ; I think it 
would shew that it was "a fair field and no 
favour ”. It would open the door. 

27168. Do you mean that a concession would 
be made to sentiment ?— Yes ; and in some cases 
it would greatly help certain classes. It would 
very much help some very brilliant boys of 
comparatively poor parents who arc too proud to 
go and beg from other people in order to pay the 
expenses of sending their children to England. 
Now, the only poor people wbo go thore are 
without much spirit of self-respect. Io my 
position I have constantly had people asking for 
that kind of thing, help aud assistance for sending 
their children to England, while similarly good 
people would not do that, for they are too proud to 
ask. It would give those boys a chance. 

27169, With reference to the British tone 
which you think it desirable to maintain in the 
Service, do you think we can ever perfect onr 
machinery so highly as not to depend at all npon 
the personality of the official ? — Tbe human 
equation wiif always remain. There will always 
lie the human equation. It is one man and 
another; and it will always make a difference. 

27170. There is this about it, that if there 
were dofeots in the machinery the personality of 
the officer might correct that ; whereas, if there 
was a defect in the personality of any officer, no 
perfection in the machinery would compensate 
for that ?— -No doubt a veL'y’ bad man might spoil 
any machinery, and a very good man could 
impujve anything. 

27171. Ig it not a necessary inference from 
that that it is absolutely necessary to maintain a 
strong personality rather than merely perfecting 
machinery that would work automatically? — I 
am taking the average. The average human being 
is neither one extreme nor tho other; so that good 
raa *» make the average work-better. 

• 2/172. With- reference to the .increase in 
salaries, of which you are in favour, you have 
referred to residence in towns ?— Yes. 

27178. There are two distinct questions, the 
one is the relative expeDsiveness of Hiring fo towns, 


and, on the other hand, tho general increase in 
prices all round. Would not an increase in salaries 
all round be better on the one hand, while a 
house allowance, or something like that, might be 
made for town residents? It is not necessary to 
entangle the two questions. They are quite dis- 
tinct. One regards the rise in prices everywhere, 
and possibly wc may not come to a conclusion 
about that until the Prices Commission liaB issued 
their Report, Do you not think it is wise, re- 
gardless of town residents, to raise the salaries all- 
round with reference to the rise in prices ? — No, I 
do not think so, because, in some districts, although 
prices havo risou as to necessities there has been 
no great increase in luxuries in the same way as 
there has been in towus. In districts so-called 
luxuries have not become tie facto necessities ; so 
1 do not think that that alone would justify 
a rise. 

2717-1. Would you not really be in favour of 
a house allowance in towns?— I am in favour of a 
riBein pay in towns, 

27175. Not pay, but house allowanco. That 
would remove them from the general question of 
the rise in prices?— Yes, I might give bouse 
allowance ; but I would prefer to give a man a 
round sum, and let him get along for himself. If 
he had a house allowance ho would be all the timo 
worried as to whether lira honso was equal, or not, 
to the allowance he gets. , 

2717G. Yon have said that districts vary'witli 
regard to prices. You do not think you can take 
in a general view tho fact that there has been a 
rise, it may be more or less in some places, but has 
Mot thore been such a general rise ns to make it 
desirable to raise salaries ?— I think the more rise 
in prices has not been sufficiently great to make 
that uccersavy ; but I think the rise in the amenities 
of life, in addifkm to the prices in towns and 
important places, has been so great that it would 
necessitate a rise in salaries. 

27177. [Mr- Macdonald.) With regard to the 
training of Indians in England from the age of 
14, you have expressed general views about it. 
Supposing, aB a matter of fact, this system were 
adopted, and that we gave scholarships and sent 
them over to England, and brought them back 
here as members of the Indian Civil' Sendee, 
would it, in your Highness's opinion, very largely 
improve the character of lira Indian section of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre ?— I am taking it as 
an impossibility. I am very muek opposed to the 
whole thing. I tlunk it would be a bad 
suggestion. 

27178. Would you dot your i’s and cross yonr 
t’s by answering, that question ? Supposing, as a 
great misfortune, that system were adopted. In 
your opinion, and from your knowledge of tho 
youag raoo, both Muhammadan aud Hindu, who 
have gone over to England at the age of 18 or 
14, do you think that the Indian section of the 
Indian Civil Service would be much improved ?— 
Judging by those examples which I have 60en 
(of course I have seen only limited examples) 
there would not bo many. I do not think it 
would bo improved, judging from those I ■ 
hare seen. 

27179. And so far as objections are taken to 
the capacities of the existing Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service, you do not think there would be any 
improvement if we adopted this method ? — What 
are the objections tak en to existing Indians ? 
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27180, I <lo not want to go into that? — 
Unless I know what the objections aw I cannot 
answer you. 

27181. There are certain objections that they 
hare not got enongh of the characteristics of 
Englishmen, that they are very good officers in 
many respects, but that in crisis they are not 
quite so reliable as they might he. I am thinking 
of the whole bulk of evidence which has been 
placed before us. The proposal is that in order to 
eliminate the experience— deficiencies— this scheme 
should be started. Ho you seethe position? — It 
is very hypothetical. The system has not yet been 
tried. I have no reasons, from the examples I have 
seen of those who have been brought up in English 
schools, to imagine that they would be bo very 
different from other Indians of the same age and 
class. That is all I can go ou. 

27182. That is all I thought you would be 
able to say, hat I wanted to get it so far as that. 
"With reference to the changes yon propose in the 
Syllabus, I suppose your assumption is that only 
the Indian candidate would take Persian ; or do 
you assume that the English candidate would also 
take Persian?— I should like the English candi- 
date to take Persian. I think it would be a very 
good tiling if he took it; but I think, on the 
whole, an Englishman is mach more likely to tike 
French or German. 

27183, At th? sain? thru, yoa think it would 
be far better if English candidates had a little 
more knowledge of Oriental culture ? -Yes, I 
think it would be a very good thin '. It is greatly 
needed. 

27184. Lot us look at it from this pvint of 
view. If the English candidate, after luring 
spout time in acquiring a knowledge oiil a 
sympathy with Eastern culture, should happen to 
fail in his examination, and never get i»to the 
Indian Civil Service at all, that would be rather a 
bad plan, would it not?— Yes, it would b; a very 
bad plan. 

27185. How far would you agree with this 
conclusion, that it is for better to select your 
subjeots for the open competition from a somewhat 
less specialised series of subjects, and then given 
much longer time for probation after they have 
passed their open competition, and dating that 
time of probation introduce your English candidates 
to Eastern civilisation and Eastern oaltnrc/— Yon 
mean that after ho has passed he should get into 
touch with Eastern civilisation atid Eastern Liming: 
that would he oneway; and in the cose of English- 
men you might give them mare marks for Arabic 
and Sanskrit thin for Persian if they tick 
it up. 

27186. I should like to get year opinion voi.it 
it. The theory about t/ii« open compel 'live 
examination is that when n r.nu fa'ls he has no! 
wasted time in preparing for it which will not bi 
useful in adopting other menu of lirelifmad ; 
that is the fundamental theory?— dt would b: a 
good thing. 

2718?. JIrfUggestim (_> pa. ii <v.J_*.- t'nf 
l may got your opinion, is lint wo ought ti 
rigidly keep io that so far o< th: open competitive 
examination i? cancomrd. but tint we sh mid m -e; 
your paint. namcV, to bring tin* liagltfimn »1> 
closer Contact with Asiatic failure during th: 
period which wo call the probalijaasy j*xM. 
hYliat 1 should like your Highness’s cywvwauyra 
is, do you think till* Commission would b: well 
advised if it- went npon these lines, that far m*re 


care should be taken after he has pa-el te ir-.tr*- 
doee him to Indio in all it-- aspect-? —To 
intellectual and re-thetk- aspect*, ye*. 1 ibiok i*. 
would be very good. 

271S3. And therefore {hat we should be, 
perhaps, better advised if «v laid <unpha--> up'-n 
Persian, and all that it ftauds for io your mini, 
during the probitionarv training, mthcr than lay 
emphasis upon it before the open compel i lira In* 
been passed?— Yes, I think that would he n g.H 
thing too. 

27183. if yon do that yon d" vre‘, ronp'l the 
English candidate to waste a ce.hm amount of his 
time, assuming that be isimsuccisfful Jfymi fay 
before he pa«cs I follow. I und'T-hnl tint you 
put Oriental learning ou the ram? level a', rav, 
th: grand tour of Europe. I think lint i* a very 
good tiling for the European, 

2713d. Have you thought il oat' If yj.i 
work out the two periods of th: (Midi dale’* viv'r. 
before he has passci his open competition. «?,<\ 
after he has pas-vd bis open cirn petition, but h*f w 
he goes into active servic.*, if you would draw tit? 
line between the period of the open cimpeli'hn 
and the peri id of pro') it ran, and if you Int o g.>{ 
Hie idea that l sugg-'-te 1 1 > y«m ah ml making th : 
probation a full training in (Jriwili' i'vp'*n::i v, 
must not you reluc: the age at w'jeh th: «pra 
competition is held r— \t preheat the pnbithn* 
ary penal k two yews. Oiw jvs- you vwi ■ 
going to give 1 1 Oriental training, a • I uni t m 1, 

271'JI. At picsciit ii i* <mc jei-?— Well, 
then, you trill Iwiv lr Hu:* if, w« 

271.0. You would Imv to imw th * jirn- 
ba'aon ?— Ye*. you will hare to IiiiYimi • th > p-ohi • 
tion, nnJ do away with (he ( Lien I il )o irning /,-ui) 
the cnrr.culum. 

27193. If my mini was running wr/m'i'li 
upon these lines, your lliglin. 1 ?- div nc! ,* ■* n’iy 
much objection to it ?— I approve of it onihn 
condition, tbit afterwards there Wav th* Ori'iitil 
learning, i lh.nk it woull l>: a goil (liiug tin! 
they shou) l know tiure about tint. 

27l!)k And in that probation irv p.-i'il yn 
would not only bring in IVrt'nn, bat Ini in 
Economic* mil Imlvn liftin', mil Iiliri 
Adimni'l ration ?— Yu*, and ihe b iii.-ra' or - '.’i it 
existed, the be : f literature of the cvitulry. 



am sure year lligbn." wdl n-i-: «n- by llir mi'ig 
some light upon it. in tlr In frail Civil fr'a/i- 
cidre, in itseamploteres*, y*ra ay Ou'. iV 
European clement nm*l b» iopriraT.i-1, ii"t ::i •: !o 
by men trained in Euglsii, bat by H'lg.'i- 'i- 
mea ? -Ye-. 

2713a. Then in voir ile» l’i-r* -'i a! I b- 
another fcv'ina irh eh i- n d gdvg f > )• ■<) •: a* 
a'isei Jnii’.n* : — That is 
27197. But livlivi* win nabr-tvii Hog. 
Jail! ? — lf<, I.'jJra.’i* win u. r J Legla’id, 
that i< --e. 

27193. hlim- whs a- :. t p.'mcl «S y 
Ilngli-'lnie i ; -Ye-, b C:ij!i-V...m wlr . ter* 
stand licrjiaoy. 

tsla.v- wbiibe: «.• d'V. I .V.y 
who will mrier-t .a: j i.- ■ 

kill. Hvi-':. v. y g V 
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From that fundamental proposition a great many 
things Mow ?— Ho you ask, howyon would bring 
that about? 

27200. Ho you agree that that is the pro- 
blem ?— That is the problem of the connlry, of 
course. The question is, how to do it. 

37201 . You agree with tiiat sort of general 
idea which I have been putting before you ?— Yes: 
an Indian who actually is an Indian, and has 
remained an Indian, and yet who has got the 
spirit of the West, and who realises how an 
Englishman would look upon things. 

27202. [Mr, %.) How many years have you 
been President of the Moslem League? — Since 
its foundation. 

27203. In what year was it founded?— In 
3906 or 1907, 1 am not quite sure of the date. It 
was really formed in 1 908. It was being formed 
letween 1906 and 1908. 

27204 Can you tell me whether the Moslem 
League has considered the question of simultaneous 
examination, or not?- It is being considered by 
all the branches of the League I believe at this 
moment. 

27205. And by the Central Ccmmittee 7— 
They began considering it when I was at 
Lucknow. 

27206. Have they considered it on any 
previous occasion ?— No, not at nil j now it is on 
the tapis. 

27207. You contend that under simultaneous 
examination very few Indians will get in for some 
years P—Yee. 

27208. If that result were to happen, do you 
think that it will raise any political problem of 
importance in the country ? if this examination 
was held it India, and it was found that practically 
no Indians were successful, would there be any 
great political disappointment in the country ?— If 
they are sensible men, and reasonable, there ought 
not to be. It is their own fault if they cannot 
get in. 

27209, You say if they are iiasonable ?— 
Seasonable and sensible people would como forward 
and tell them. There would be two sides. When 
people are reasonable certain men always stand up 
against them, even in India, 

27210. You have suggested to us that instead 
of the 6 per cent, of Indians who are at present in 
the Indian Civil Service, the number might he 
raised to 10 per cent., and gradually increased up 
to 20 per cent, ?— Yes. 

27213. In making that recommendation, have 
you considered the fact that there is at present a 
certain propoition of Indians already recruited for 
superior posts, by means of what is known as the 
listed post system?— I say in addition that I 
would not take in half of the listed ones 
aheady given. 

27212. At present the listcd-pcsts held by 
Indians are about 8 per cent, of the superior posts • 
and, of course, if we include the inferior posts, the 
percentage is very much larger. Is the 10 per 
cent, that you recommend, irrespective of the 
number of listed-posts altogether 7-Yes, irres- 
pective. ’ 

yon give ne any maximum that 
you would suggest for lic-ted-nosts 9 iT<hW 
recruitment ?— There might 

I5 ' 


27214 But you have not considered the 
question of percentage by joining the two separate 
factors together ? — No. I have not. It is a very 
simple sum to work out. 

27215. It comes out to rather a surprising • 
result. You have given us an opinion largely in 
favour of the education of Indians in India 
preferably to sending them home to England as 
young boys ?— Excuse me, not as an abstract 
proposition, , - 

27216, Haviug regard to this opinion of 
yours, with regard to Indians educated under 
Western methods in India, failing simultaneous 
examination, do you think there is any suitable 
method of direct reoruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service which could be adopted in India?— It 
could be devised, of course. I have not thought 
carefully of an alternative method, hut it could be 
devised. 

27217. Are you prepared to help us with any. 
suggestion of an alternative method ?— The only 
good one I have so far read is that of 
Mr. Natrajan’s in the Indian Social Reformer. I 
tliinl; it is a very good alternative. It is the only 
alternative I haye so far heard suggested. 

27218. And that is the one you suggest for 
our consideration ?— Yes, as an alternative. That 
is the only oue so far that I have come across. 

27219. In your answer to question (19) 
you have suggested that Indians should be pro- 
moted to CommissioDerehips, and even to Lieut- 
enant-Governors. if suitable ? — Yes. 

27220. I wish clearly to understand to what 
point you refer in your answer. There is no bar 
at present on an Indian member of tho Indian 
Civil Service rising to those posts?— No, there is 
no bar : I hope no bar will be placed. 

27221, But it is not any change that you 
recommend ?— No j there cannot bo any change, 
You cannot force them to appoint men. If a man 
comes up, and if he is sufficiently good for it, let 
him be appointed. 

27222. You do not desire any change upon 
that point ?— No, except that if a man turns up 
and he is good, by all means appoint him. 

27223. He is eligible at present, is be not 7— 
Yos. You leave it as it is. 

27224. I wish to understand your scheme of 
probation and training a little more clearly. For 
successful Indian candidates for tho Indian Civil 
Service, do you recommend one year at the 
University ?— Yes. 

27225. Followed by one year's travel in 
Europe?— Or in America. I would give him the- 
choice. 

27226. And for the English successful can- 
didate what do you recommend ?— I rather approve 
of Mr. Macdonald’s idea that lriB two years should 
be spent in India more or less studying Indian 
Literature, and Indian History, and Indian Econo- 
mics, and travelling about India generally. 

27227. Two yours in India 7 — A few months 
to begin with he might spend outside. 

27228. Not spend one year at the University 
in England ?— No. He is supposed to be suffi- 
ciently imbued with. that. 

27229. Then you refer to what. you consider 
to be certain drawbacks in the training of Indian 
Civil Sendee men in districts. Yon say; “I 
think young officers should not be first of all sent 
to districts" ?—I mean men who have never been 
in a big city should not be immediately sent to 
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27230. You think that the first training of 
European members should be in towns? — Yes. 
or tear a big town ; what I call the refined parts of 
India. 

27231. Do you not think that if the Euro- 
pean Civilian’s training was upon those Knes, he 
would fail very mueli to get into touch with the 
ordinary agricultural problems, and peoples of 
India ?— He is sufficiently young to leam still; 
and ho would not be any older than he is now. 

27232. The system hitherto followed has 
been, as far as possible, to keep them away from 
large Presidency towns, and send them out into 
districts so as to get close in touch with tho 
agricultural conditions and peoples of the district. 
Do you now wish to reverse that policy ?— Was it 
ever a policy, or did it grow up ? The fact that 
ho was very junior was tho cause of his being 
sent straight to a small appoinlmeut. Naturally 
he went there. Was it a question of policy ? 

27233. It was a practice ?— Yc6, it was a 
practice. 

27234>. And you wish to change that prac- 
tice 7— Y es. He is only on probation for two years, 
and his probation is to be in India. 

27235. (H/r. Gothic.) The views set forth 
in your written answers aro, strictly speaking, 
your own?— Yes, entirely. 

27286. At the same time, can you tell us to 
what extent they are shared by leading members of 
your community ?-What do you mean by “ ray 
community”? I suppose you mean by tho 
Mussalroiln community of India. 

27237. Have you had any means of knowing 
what views aro held with regard to the mailer 
by leading members of tho Moslem League? I 
havo naturally discussed it with all tbe Mmenl- 
miinBof somo importance whom I havo cotnc 

^27238. Iu Bombay or elsewhere?— When I 
TVM up country at Lucknow I bail the opportunity 

of speaking to them. 

27239. To what extent aro these views shared 
by tho lending: members ?— What do you mean by 
« tb ese views " ; which portion ? 

27240. Those about simultaneous examina- 
tions ?— On that point I do not think I havo 
heard n single voice agninst it. Every Mussulman 
I have asked about it up country lias ton in 
favour of it. Of course 1 did not cross-examine 
them as you are cross-examining me. Asking 
them generally, H»S «" »« i» '«”» »' >’■ 

27241. That is enough for my purpose. Mas 
tho Bombay Presidency Moslem League ex- 
Tircescd any opinion, do you know ? 1 believe it 
has sent in a written japer, lmt I hare not 

27243. Do you know what that, opinion is ?— 
No I have not read it ; and I do not quite know 

what it is. , . . , 

.5 1 (, f liero >t is id fatonr of nmul- 

'.u «m » If 

Bir.nitanconscsaimJ'otions?-!^. 

270.1 5 And, at the some time, _> on do not 
propose to lay down a n.ioimnm for Enroprans 

l0 ^7 n 4& * I'coauso vou think the danger »f 
l-ii<->w •‘oV.im: below the required nc.nl or L 

cxceedioglviemotc?— That is fo- 

’ ltisrallynlbc.nrfc.il danger etily l— 
That is how 1 look upon it- . , . 

And the same thecrefiral darter 
csi:'.s today ? —Yes. 
it 495-17 


27248. Because if a large number rf India"* 
go anil compete in London there is nothin; 
prevent them?— Asa matter of fact, tlvre rrp 
thousands who can afford tc send their rhiMi >■ 
but who do not. 

27219. The Government have n’lnw-ti 
danger to remain unprovided again 6 * ? — Ye*. 

27250. And you would deal with the oth.ro 
danger in tbe *ame tray ?— Ye*, exactly. That i= 
why I said that there i* tro mol fro putting i; 
down 

27251. I see you insist up*n Indian* who g.-i 
into the Indian Civil Service pacing tV same 
examination, having 111 " same paver, and tlm ro"r 
everything ?— Yes. 

27252. Is that becau-e you io'i*' tint Ivlinr* 
who get into the Indian Civil Sen he *Wd !,.,■> 
B footing of absolute equality with the Engli-h 
members ?— Yes. I think tliil iliw tlmitld b a 
fair field. Thnc should he (he npi-n d*. -r, Wlv, 
and putting ihcm on (lie fame level. 

27253. If Indians were promote] rxolwivelv, 
or almost eielutirely, from the l’MTinrhl Civil 
Service to the Indian Cnil Service, and ph.v I . -i 
the same lew) s« sitggcticd by Sir Xskw In .> i ( 

do ynu think tlicy wunhl lie TCgaido-ln* time pnl < f 
tbe English member" "f the Service 4 - I lliiuk i: 
all men came in on that liue. a 1 •'in - .* ib" jn'd . 
would say, * Tho*e are the Indians, and tWeni' 
the Rum/van*.' But, flrrfaiulr. if <oim« ! n 
exactly like Europeans it would be a;;.m] 1 hrijr. 

27254, You would want llvin t > cw»» in n 
the same way as tin* Jvngli'h Tint mu 1 * I" 
natural. There should lx- n<i racial l.ar 
2725.1. If members rnmecvehvively, or aim - • 
exclusively, from the IWuicnl Senie*. do you 
not tliini; there would he tomel'iiii ; in ih-ir 
previous otlicial upbringing wlmdi might tn li ,, i , c 
against llieir asserting ibeirupmlily with Engli V 
men?—] lliiuk the evolution of I'rovinenl tf-ivi • 
men would be a ere it mi-take. 

27256. You mentionr I an alternatin' 
suggest'd by Mr. Nntmjan ?— -Ye*. 

27257. Will you loll us briefly \> h ,< ||».t 
scheme is, U'Caiise I low imt -ecu j; v — I only -vr 
it quite recently. If ■•"mo really loth:- •(:■.: ’(.\ 
Graduate* oi flic liilnu Uiiiv.r i! - nfa : • • 

a ciitivn ainoiinl of i«- -•■ri»*iM-:i» , :»l- • . • - 

gcmral 1 I 1 a lacier, mi l •.*> mi, ti-'in i!i- I’ci— 
of their Colkro, and win bale •: 1 1 r roti- - 
ing. might f In n pi - i« Inm tin' • 

qmle ii] art from tie- Indi.n Yml > • — ; 

aud out of tim e ills’, pa-- au ■ • ; 
nominate ruin-. 

27258. Gov.rnmcnt notninal' 5 n it - • ' « ! 
aroirot quite sw.v lint Uoivj,. •»*::! •. 
it is a fyflem by whir'i t'n- < :ii f • , • : '- 
2725:>. I" it «'p.’ii v::i' i 
Yes. I btievvfJ. On gev- I!.* ! ■'. : 

wa« a goeJ alter: ativ ■. J 1 

272(.D. [l/r. C -'a.'.} I > * • ■ r r . •. : •, 
(?J,lsey.s. r-lv.ri’,- t 1 •}. 

scale ef ivar!.- u- rv.-: ? v -l:.: : a I V . ■■ 

(treekand l.st n. I t; :: 

a? t« i-wtl.e br.-'l.u;-.;.;. i t s' • 

ei w.srl: - r.< tin--: r ,! Lit 
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good thing, but I do not hold strong views 
upon it. 

27262. "You do not strongly hold the view 
that the levelling up must necessarily be by 
raising Sanskrit and Arabic, it may equally be 
done by lowering Latin and Greek ?— Yes. 

27263. Some questions have been pnt to 
yon with regard to crammers' institutions 
starting up in India?— Yes. 

27264. Do you know if crammers’ institutions 
in England are patronised by Indians, or do 
Englishmen go to these institutions ?— I bavo 
already said that I do not know much about 
cramming institutions. I have beard most 
about them from Army Officers who have gone to 
crammers, so that it must be Englishmen. 

27265. I mean Englishmen who have como 
in as Indian Civil Servants?— I suppose they go 
to such institutions, but I have never asked 
them. 

27266. I am under the impression that they 
do go j but I wanted to know from you whether 
when the Mian Civil Servant comes out here 
the public find any traces of the evils of his 
having studied at a crammer’s institution. Do 
yon find from your experience of Indian Civil 
Servants, efficient servants of the Government, 
that they disclose any of the evils of having 
studied in the crammers’ institutions in the 
past?— No. 

27267. Iaskyou that because I have heard 
some Englishmen say that they profited immensely 
from their education at crammers. Do you 
think it is. easy to start a crammer’s institution 
like those in England?— It would be a tremendous 
business. 

27268. It is a work which would cost an 
immense amount of money in order to be able to 
get the same sort of teachers and lecturers as they 
have at crammers' institutions at Home?— Yes, 
it would be a very big business. 

27269. You have been asked about the policy 
or the difficulty of posting Indian Civil Service 
men from different communities ?— Yes. 

27270. 16 it not the policy, generally, of Gov- 
ernment to appoint a Bombay man to some other 
Presidency, and the man who belonged to that 
other Presidency to some other district ?— Yon said 
“ communities . 

27271. The question was put to yon whether 
if a person of one community became an Indian 
Civil Servant persons of other communities 
would not object. It is with reference to that 
that I oak you ■whether the present policy, more 
or less, is not that yon generally do not post men 
from the same Presidency f— Naturally, because 
you want an independent man. 

27272. With regard to the fear which I find 
is very generally entertained about the larger 
number of Indians, the proportion you are contem- 
plating of 10 or 20 per cent., disturbing the 
British tone of the administration, you say that 
out of 1,294 Civil Servants there are at present 
culy fifty -six Indians ?— Yes. 

• 27273. Can anybody find out that the British 
tone of the administration has been in the slightest 
J*™ L»J“»V bf the admisim „£ 

those fifty-six people?— No. 

27274. Do you suppose that if those fifty-six 

men were to rise to one hundred there would be a 

cbance of them injuriously affecting the British 
tone of the administration ?-None whatever, even 
if the number were a hundred and 


27275. As regards tbiB question of the larger 
employment of Indians jn the Service, you were 
.asked whether your' community supports the 
demand by the Indian public for a larger employ- 
ment. Am I right in supposing that the interests 
of your community, in tins general question of the 
larger employment of Indians, are identical with 
those of all the other communities in India ?— By 
“ my community," do' you mean Mnssalmdns, .or 
my own community. 

27276. I mean Muhammadans as a body ?— All 
the Muhammadans I have spoken to are in favour 
of simultaneous examinations with the exception 
of one Government officer. All the others are in 
favour of it. 

27277. The question is one 'of Buch general 
interest that it does Pot affect any particular sect 
or comrnnnity. The question of the larger 
employment of Indians in the higher Services is 
of eqnal interest to all communities?— Yes, I 
think so. 

27278. You were asked by Mr. Madgo about 
the interests of the ignorant millions and the 
interests of the infinitesimally small educated 
portion of the Indian public ?— Yes. 

27279. Can you understand iu what sense 
the interests of the small educated portion of the 
Indiau public are in conflict with the interests oE 
the ignorant millions?— No, I cannot. 

27280. Can yon conceive of any direction in 
which they might be?— I cannot conceive it in 
this vague way. I can conceive the interests of 
two individuals of any race being opposed, but 
1 cannot conceive of it in this vague way. 

27281. With regard to the larger salaries 
which you recommend for the Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice in your written answers, you were asked ns 
to whether it would not do if there was a house 
allowance made for residence in towns. I suppose 
you are aware that the general body of Govern- 
ment servants in the Provincial Service, . although 
' they are themselves serving in the muffassal and 
not iu big towns, still generally have to keep a 
residence in town for the education of their 
children. It was suggested to you that instead of 
increasing the salaries all round as regards these 
Provincial Civil Servants, it would do if you gave 
a house allowance to such of the Provincial 
Servants as resided iu towns. That, I think, 
was put to you by Mr. Madge, I am putting 
this question to you, whether it is not a fact that 
in yonr experience tha majority of tho Civil 
Servants, although they are not serving in towns 
but in tdlukas, have more or less all of .them 
residences in the nearest district townB for the 
purpose of educating their children ? — That is so.' ' 

27282. And therefore, although they are 
living iu the muffassal, the increase in the 
amenities of life, and the increase in the cost of 
living, affect these servants, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are not residing in towns ?— 
I think iu some cases it docs. A man must be 
of a certain age, and advanced to a certain 
position in the Service, by the time he has the 
need of sending his obildren there, 

27283. I am putting: it m this way to as- 
certain if arise iu the salaries is not necessary even 
in the case of persons who may Dot themselves be 
serving in a district town? — Yes. I think there 
might be a slight rise. If he is living in a town 
he has to entertain, and it is much more necessary. 
■. 27284. What I wish to point out is that it 
muBt not be considered unnecessary simply on 
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the ground that a man himself is not living in attain ?— If yon coald dens: a belter 1 


a town/— No, that is not the only reason for 
considering it. 

27285. [Mr. if aige) I should like to jay 
that the suggestion attributed to mo was not 
attributed by me: I was in favour of both 
increases, 

27286, [Sir Theodore hloriion) I should like 
to have your recommendation with regard to 
Persian made clear. I think you suggested that 
it should be iu the open competition examination 
before probation ?— Yes, before probation. 

27287, You agree with the suggestion of 
Mr. Macdonald that for Englishmen it might be 
advantageous that they should study Persian 
during probation ?— Yes. 

27288. And that therefore for them it was 
not particularly important that it should be in 
the open competition?— Yes. 

27289. There still remains the question of 
Indian competitors, does there not?— Yes. 

27290, Do I understand that you recommend 
the introduction of Persian on tho ground that it 
would help Indians, or because Persian contains a 
literature, as old, as rich, and as good a vehicle of 
culture as, we will roy, Italian ? Which of thoso 
two is it ? Is it on the ground that Persian on its 
merits is as rich a vehicle of culture as Italian, or 
is It because Indians know it ?— It is on account of 
its wealth as a language and its historical tradi- 
tions } and, to a great extent, it would be of great 
.assistance to a Hindu who went into tho Service 
afterwards, 

27291, It was agreed to leave that sort of 
•consideration out of the question in talking to Mr. 
Macdonald, because if a man fails to get in we do 
not want him ta got into a cut dc tac: the thing 
is to be on the ground of general education ?— Yes. 

27292, And as a vehicle of general education, 
Persian is, in your opinion, fit to aland on a level 
with Italian?— Yes, I Hunk so, 

272911. Therefore it would ho differentiated 
from, the Indian Vernaculars which have not such 
a rich literature?— Exactly. 

2729'!'. It is upon its merits as a cultivated 
language?— Yes. 

27295. And it ite rttedern literature docs not 
compare with French and German, it may at least 
compare with Italian?— Yes. 

27296. Arising out of your answers to your 
written questions, and what has been said around 
this table, 1 understand you desire Uml the Civil 
Service should remain for joinc time to eorae 
predominantly English ?— Yes. 

27297. Yon think it would be a good policy if 
a certain number of Indians could be advanced io 
very high posts in the Civil Service?— Yes. 

2729S. Do 1 understand that that is the 
policy which you have mainly in view iu your re- 
commendation ?— Yes. 

27299. If so, are rimnlhncM 5 csaminaYnvi? 
tta best way of attaining that cad ? I will put 
,jl in another way. Supposing we canid deriv a 
sell Ctuo which will attain that particular t ;d rathe: 
more surely thin anultanc.ru,- eumusnivK 
would you prefer it? H it got a sru ill number of 
Indians into the higher posts rather ;!m a law 
number of Indians without any warily tint 
they would rise higher, your siualY-iicra? ex-raia- 
nlions do not seem to me to offer any g.ia*an:eo, 
or atiy likelihood, of Indians attaining taw? posts 
•which you have indicated you would like the a to 


should be in favour of it. 

27300. Is it that you want rimalian.'v:.- 
cxasnmtion a; some witnesses have svd, n- brine 
good per te, or do you advocate it s> as to ativn 
a definite policy, which if that some Inl ; ar« 
shoald rise to very high posts?— I advocate it a* 
a means of arriving at that policy. I think i: j? 
a very simple and a very direct way, and it would 
leave no bitterness afterward--. It will not b: 
like nomination. It will not leave any bittern.- 1 ® 
afterwards. 

27301. My own daub* i? whether it will 
attain that end. With regard to the an=wor 
which you gave to Mr. Gokhalc, yon said that 
the Mussalmdns you have spoken to hive b *n in 
favour, generally, of simultaneous ex.vniii'iti'm ?— 
Ycs._ 

27302. Have they generally addel a rc= 'ora- 
tion or rider to tho effect that thy would lib a 
certain number of post? reserve 1 tor Mulnm* 
malans ?— Those I have spoken to at Lucknow 
said that they were in favour of s imiillnne u;< 
examinations. They wonte 1 :in «ipu daw an 1 
no favour. 

27303- They do no' want any po-t? re-vvcl 
—No i with the exception of tip one Guvernm -it 
ofiicial in Hominy which I mention* l Wjjh 
that single cvccplion they all said that mi fa- a 
the Indian Civil Service i? conawd thy did n •! 
want any reservation- I was doubtful mv-'Of, to 
a great extent, upon that j»oint, and it, w.v lainr" 
for my own personal satisfaction that ] a*l;.»l |h» 
question. 

27301. You found that that opinion wa- 
gon era I ?— Yc®. the opinion hm* general iitiKig t 
tlicmsclvcs. 

27<k)5. Were tlu-v the yoini.-er imuiVre 
of the enmnnnity ?— A mix I lire, M.riy will 
probably he wilm-'se? before the Cmrni i-n, 
hut I do not know. J wa« nt Luckiiuw nt ill" 
time. 

27306. 1 niider-lniid that your "lij-fli'ii iu 
the prf'cnt system of examination i« tin! :!.*• 
Knglbb donrisa hamlcip tot’ie fnlian-.llial i! 
pat? the Indian at a ili-a-lvaat-ip ■ !•— I <! , i;nl 
say that that Duty i-liiif r.-vw. It j v. • 
deserving Indian* at a din Iv-riia.-.-, i u - : 
of rv-i"* lability wjtu f 'ti‘. There • n. 
prejile that Rng'ii-liim-n in- -: m:‘i, ! 

they are )U*t lit* -pie "In av-:l iciir.s':- n. 
Thiy nr.- not of tin- |.ni|*-ri.-» l ! : ;• ••!• 
would object I" taking charily. 

"7Su7 At the -am- w-vht th- ito 
would generally beat the Inlim. a ! 
there if no a Iv.inl i*e in in- ... •••■.- 
Indian 'f—Cx icily. Hit i "bat it : 

2730S. Da yea w. t’.infc :V.t if . . • 
to r-cjiii IlngS* hrn-ti in :h ■' 1 • • ■ — -f 

baaJi.-ip will •v»’.it'.ilh nr 
«il| iluys I*' f'. ■ ■‘a: 

own cow.ri v.r.i i any . w : - »• / • 

t-t twx'i.ty- 


l--. wo-.- :h v 

Indian t an 1 n in W 
-.‘hi; : • so L: ■ r.: 


own . >«: 
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of Ms being ousted I would reserve at once so 
many appointments for Mm. 

2J310, Are yon going to give him any Mud 
of preferential treatment : is there anything less 
invidious than at present?—’ We do not want to 
oive Mm any kind of preferential treatment 
° 27311. Too must either help him to get in, 
or give him better pay?— I hare advocated a 
general rise of pay in all cities. I think 
Secretaries to Government, and so on, should have 
a rise in pay to begin with. Those who get in 
would not get these appointments for another 
25 years; and so for 25 years it would he 
Englishmen alone who would benefit by on 
increase of pay. Any increase of pay in the 
higher posts would benefit Englishmen, and I 
think it is right that it should be so. 

27812. {Lori Ronald slav.) "When yon wero 
asked wbat your opinion would be with regard to 
reducing the ago limit for the examination, I think 
you said it would be no use bringing out boys to 
this country ? — Yes, 

27318. I should like to know what you mean 
more definitely. "Would you consider a person o! 
the age of 21 or 22 to be a boy ?— I think that a 
person of 21 ot 22 would have no experience; and 
to be left in a district is a great responsibility ot 
rather a too early period of fis life. 

27314. Were there any complaints on that 
score when the members of the Indian Civil Service 


view ? — I am bitterly opposed to all scholarships. 
It is not the business of Government to help indivi- 
duals. It is the business of parents. I am 
bitterly opposed to anything which pauperises 
them, 

27319, You are opposed to a scheme of scho- 
larships on principle?— Yes. It is not a chari- 
table organisation at all. I am an individualist 
who regards that with great opposition. On 
principle I would not consider scholarships, I 
bitterly resent that peasants aud tho ryots should 
be taxed for the children of people who live in 
town, and that those who have influence with 
officials should get advantages. I bitterly, resent 
say scholarships cf that sort. If anybody wants 
to help them, let him 'do it ont of his own pocket. 

27320. With regard to Indians being eligible 
for higher posts in the Servico, such as Lieute- 
nant-Governorships, and so on, if you had the 
appointments of Lieutenant- Governorships at the- 
present time, arc there any Indians whom, you 
would appoint ?— I am sorry I have not got the 
appointment of them. 

27321. I know you have not. I am asking 
you on tho assumption that you had ?— When you 
take the social question as well I should not at 
present know. Take Bengal. He would have to 
entertain and so on, Asa social question I would 
not know. 

27322. We have to recognise, hewever unwill- 


did come out to this conutry at that age ?— That 
was a good deal before my time. I think now 
that the people here are used to more developed 
■ men these young people would not carry tho same 
weight as men of more advanced" age. 

27315. But do you not think, perhaps, that 
a man who came out at tbe age of 21 or 22 
would come out with an open mind, and that he 
would find it easier to adapt himself to the condi- 
tions out here than a man of 24 or 25 ?— No ; I 
prefer 25, 

27316, After your answers to Sir Valentino 
Cbirol, I am not quite clear in my mind whethor 
you think scholastic examination is the best method 
or not of testing the capacity of an Indian for 
administrative work?— I do not know an 
alternative, 

27317, The alternative is selecting men of 
tried merit and ability from the Provincial Service ; 
and I rather gathered from what you said to Sir 
Valentine Chirol that yon thought of those two 
methods that of seeing men work in the Provincial 
Service, aud testing their work there, wa6 more 
likely to prove satisfactory than a mere scholastic 
examination ? — That is to a great extent so. If 
you limit it to that, I fear there would be an- 
invidious distinction, and you would put up a 
partition between the two races, which would lead 
to the needless racial irritation of colour bar in the 
lde of tbe country. It is for this reason that I 
think tho other door should also be left open. Of 
coarse I should prefer guarantees if there were 
need for thorn. 

■27318. Of course I am assuming that the 
English door would be left open. Even if you 
promoted men from the Provincial Civil Service 
and if yon were to institute a system of scholar’ 
ships, 1 do not necessarily ray scholarships at the 
sekool-boy age, but, possibly, scholarship at ft, 
Bmvemty age, which would give Indians" greater 
facilities for passing the examination in England 
would not those two avenues into fteCmi 
Service prove satisfactory from an Indian point™ 


ingly, that there is a certain amount, of antago- 
nism between tbe two communities in India, the- 
Muhammadans and the Hindus. Tho question I 
want to osk you is this. Do you anticipate that 
there might be in any parts of the country 
administrative difficulties arising ont of a Hindu 
being posted to a position of authority over a 
population which was largely Muhammadan?— 
That has existed now undor the present rules for 
fifty years. It is not as if you wore introducing a 
now principle. 

27323, Under the present system does it 
often happen that you have a Hindu to rulo over: 
a Muhammadan population, and vice vend ? —It 
has been bo. Take the case of a Collector with - 
three Collectors around who ate Englishmen. One 
is a Hindu ami the other is a Muhmamadan. Tho- 
very fact that three wero around him and were- . 
Englishmen, and were able to kcop their places in- 
order, would keep him in cheek ? 

27324. I quite admit that; but that is under 
tho present system when there are u very small 
number of Indians in the higher posts. I am 
asking od the assumption that if simultaneous 
examination were established tho proportion o£‘ 
Indians must become greater ? — I am opposed to 
anything that would increase it; and I do not 
advocate guarantees, because there is no need of 
guarantees at present, 

27325. (Hr. Seaton.) Supposing wo had 1 
simultaneous examinations, do you think fchat those 
who passed in India would stand any lower in 
general reputation than those who went to 
England and passed there?— I think unless they 
were sent away for two or throe years, they would 
probably that is, if they bad not had the . 
opportunity of living in Europe. 

27S26. The mere passing of the same : 
examination, if they passed in India, would not 
put them on quite the same level in the opinion 
of the public ot India?— Not "unless they had” 
some European experience afterwards. The-' 
expense should come "out of their own pickets. 
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Tea great extent they wculd have a position 
hy that time. They would have a stake in the 
country, and they could borrow, and do other 
tbinge on their projects, through Insurance 
Companies. 

27327. Have yen considered at all what 
subjects yon would advocate as compulsory 
subjects, supposing we had simultaneous examina- 
tions : pei haps yon have not tboight of that?— 
Ho, I have not. ~ 

27328. [Mr. Joglelof.) In answer to ques- 
tion (54) yon lmve said—" I do not think that the 
Muhammadans arc adequately represented in the 
Provincial Civil Service.” To what branch do 
you reler, to the Executive or the Judicial branch ? 
—To both. 

27329. On what principle is the statement 
that they are not adequately represented based ? — 
Xcok at Sind ; look at Eastern Bengal ! 

27330, "VTLat is tbe principle?— Population, 
of course. 

27831. {Sir Valentine CMrcl.) I do not quite 
understand a reply you gave to Mr. Cbaubal. 
Did I order stand you to ray that yon think it is 
quite impossible that the opinions and denies of 
the small educated class in India would ever be in 
conflict with any other community, or with the 
masses of the population ?— It might arise when a 
portion of the educated community would have 
clasB interests against a section of the masses. 

Lalubhai Sakaldas Mehta 

Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 

Servwe. 

27336 (1). What is your experience of tire 
working of, the present system of recruitment 
by opeB competitive examination in England for 
the Indian! Civil Service ? Do yon accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?— From tire 
experience I have of Civilians, mostly of senior 
men in the' Executive and Secretariat branches, 

I auwOf opinion that the present system of 
recruitment "by open competitive examination 
gives- the country intelligent, hardworking, 
consejentipus officers. The system is satis- 
factory in principle so far os the recruitment of 
English ' Civilians to the Executive branch is 
concerned. 

27337 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?— ' The system 
does not provide for legal training and gives 
undue preference to certain subjects ever other 
equally important ones. [ Vide reply to (16).] 

• 27838 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 

If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
Asa system of competitive examination it is 
equally suitable to Natives of India as to other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. Indian 
young men ate handicapped by the examination 
being hoW in England. 

' 27339 (4). Do you consider that the com- 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
lor the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 

B 495-18 


27332, (Sir. Chauhal.) My question was from 
the point of view of administration ?— I cannot 
conceive it from the point of view of administra- 
tion. 

27333. ( Sir Valentine Chiral.) I presume yon 
have modified your view since, as President of the 
Moslem League, you sanctioned very strong 
representations to he made with regard to the 
complete inadequacy of the representation of 
Muhammadans in the administration ?— But that 
was as far as legislation is concerned, and as far 
as the lower branches are concerned. In the 
Provincial Civil Service I strongly held it, and 
I still hold it. It is only with regard to the 
Indian Civil Service, where there is at present no 
such guarantee, that I think that wo need not 
bother ahont it. But as regards the Provincial 
Civil Service, I strongly believe to tbe present 
day that there ought to bo. 

27324. Tbe representation of the Moslem 
League never dealt with the representation of the 
Muhammadan element of the Civil Sorvice ? — 
No, never. I do not think so, because the Civil 
Seivice was not at that time, even throe or four 
years ago, under discussion. 

27335. There was quite as much discussion 
with regard to tbe Indian Civil Service as there 
was with regard to tho Provincial Sorvice ?— But 
the Provincial Civil Service was always in a state 
of change and flux. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Esq., Merchant and Banker. 

advantage of Indian interests? Please givo 
yonr reasons?— Yes. (n) The field of recruit- 
ment is much larger on account of the combina- 
tion. (6) The standard of the Indian Civil Service 
examination is automatically kept as high as 
that of the others, (e) The examination being 
held by tbe Civil Service Commissioners there 
can be no shade of doubt as to the fairness and 
impartiality of the results, 

27340 (6). In particular, what would bo your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?— I approve of simultaneous examina- 
tions in England and India, it being clearly 
understood that the examinations will bo 
identical. I do not approve of these examina- 
tions being open to citizens of tho self-governing 
colonies and those Crown colonics for whose 
Civil Service Indians arc not allowed to compete. 

It is not unfair to close tho door of the Indian 
Civil Service to those who would close theirs to 
us. There is, however, another reason of a 
practical character why people from the self- 
governing colonics and specially from South 
Africa should be debarred from appearing for 
thelodian Civil Service exomiuation. Owing 
to the institution of the Rhodes Scholarships a 
proportionately large number of young men 
from the colonies study at Oxford and will in 
the natural course of events appear for tho 
Indian Civil Service. These young men will 
have naturally imbibed the idea so diffused in 
their surroundings that the Indians belong to ft 
lower civilization and that racially they are much 
inferior to them and that it would be derogatory 
to their self-respect to have any contact with 
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these people. Indians can hardly expect sym- half I would throw open 30 per cent, to Indian 
pathetic— much less an equal -treatment from practising lawyers. At present no LL.B. or 
High Court pleader is appointed to a subordinate 

27341 (7). What would he your opinion with Judgeship unless he has three years’ practice or 

regard to filling a fixed proportion of the has served for that period in a qualifying post, 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by As the higher Judicial Service requires more 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a legal knowledge as well as a greater knowledge 
separate examination in India, or by means of of men, such lawyers only as have practised at 
separate examinations in each province or group the High Court or at a District Court for seven 
of provinces in India? If you favour such a years should be selected for the post on the 
scheme, what proportion do yon recommend ? — recommendation of the High Court. The 
I am in favour of a simultaneous examination remaining 20 per cent, should be filled by 
and not of a separate examination either for the promotion from the subordinate Judicial Service, 
whole country or for the provinces to fill in a 27345 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
fixed proportion of vacancies in the Indian Civil statutory definition of the term "Natives of 
Service. India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 

27342 (8). If you do not approve of sinml- Act, 1870 (33 Vict,,c. 3), os including "any 

taneous or separate examinations in India, are person bom and domiciled within the Dominions 
you in favour of any system under which Natives of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
of India would be selected in India for admission resident in India, and not established there for 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) temporary purposes only/’ irrespective of 
nomination, (4) combined nomination and whether 6uch persons are of unmixed Indian 
examination or (c) any other method ? If so, descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
describe fully what system you would recom- descent, or of unmixed European descent ? If 
mend. In particular do you consider it desirable not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
that all classes and communities should be make in regard to this matter ?— The definition 
represented in the appointments so made ? If should be extended so as to include subjects of 
so, bow would you give effect to this principle ?— Native States and children of Natives of India 
I am not in favour of any of the methods of bom outside India. The Provincial Servico is 
admission in the Indian Civil Service, of Natives open to them and there is no reason why the 
of India, suggested in the interrogatory. I do Indian Civil Service should not also be open to 
not think it advisable to introduce the question them. The fact that some of the Native States 
of representation of classes or communities in a are closing their service to those who arc not 
matter where efficiency of administration should their subjects or who have not studied at their 
be the only end kept in view. Moreover, if the colleges should not be urged as a reason for not 
latest figures of the Indians in the Indian Civil amending the definition as suggested above, as a 
Service— a statement of. which I append here- vast majority of Native Chiefs keep the door of 
with*— were examined it would be found that service in their States open to all Indians, 
there is no danger of over-representation of 27346 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
certain classes or communities. open competitive examination in England is 

27343 (10). Would you regard any system of retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
selection in India which you may recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your 
for young men who are " Natives of India," ns reasons ?— The present nge limit has worked 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the satisfactorily, and I do not see the necessity of 
present system of promoting to listed posts making any alteration in it. 

officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 27847 (14). What in your opinion is the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recommend in tho conditions governing the Pro- recruited iu England should commence their 
vincial Civil Service ?— The simultaneous exam- official duties in India ?— I believe twenty- 
inabions should he in lieu of, and not supplemen- five is a suitable age at which junior civilians 
tary to, the present system of promoting officers recruited in England should commence their 
of the Provincial Civil Service 'to the listed official duties here, 
posts. Most of the listed posts should be given 27848 (15). What age limits for the open 
back to the Indian Civil Service. A few— not competitive examination in England would best 
more than 1(1 per cent, of the Collectorships— suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
may be kept open for tho Provincial Service, for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
Government will be able to reward long differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
meritorious i services of the best members of the of India and for other natural-horn subjects of 
Provincial Service by nominating them to these His Majesty ?— The present age limit will suit 
posts ‘ candidates who arc Natives of India; and no 

differentiation of their age limit and tliat of 
other natural-born subjects of 'His Majesty is 
necessary. • 

27849 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?— Indian History should be added 
to the number of subjects prescribed for the 
examination. The marks assigned to Greek and 


27344 ( 11 ). Do you recommend any separat 
method of recruitment for the Judicial brane 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, pleas 
describe the system which you would propose ?- 
Yes, but not for the whole Judicial Service,, 
would reserve about half the Judicial posts t 
ilie member, of the Indiao Civil ServitB vd 
have got special legal tr aining. Out of the oth( 

. ‘ Keaao ecs page 73. 
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Latin should be reduced and made equal to those 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. I wnuld&dd the Land 
Revenue System in the final examination. 

27350 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
in England desirable between candidates who ate 

Natives of India” and other candidates 1— No. 

27351 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should he reserved by Bbatate 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons? 
—Yes. AH posts now reserved for the Civil 
Service, with the portion of the listed posts, 
given back to the service [vide reply to (10)] 
minus half the posts in the Judicial Service [vide 
repiy to (11)] should be reserved by statute for 
the Indian Civil Service. 

27352 (19). Do you conadet that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of Eis 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? 1C so, to whet pro- 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might, under present conditions, properly 
bo admitted? -I do not think that for years to 
come after the institution of the simultaneous 
examinations the number of the Natives of India 
entering the Indian Civil Service will be so large 
as to raise the question as one requiring imme- 
diate solution. When the number of Indians 
entering the Service goes up to 40 per cent, the 
question of fixing a minimum of European Civi- 
lians should be taken up in the light of the 
progress made by the country during that period. 
If however, the simultaneous examination is not 
likely to be introduced, unless some minimum is 
fixed now, I would fix it at one-baif. 

27358 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle tire present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examina- 
tion in England, and partly by special arrange- 
ment in India ?- No. 

27354 (21). Do you consider that the old 

system of appointment of " Statutory Civilians 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?— No. ...... 

27355 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 

bj «f tte Indian Civil Sum,, »te 

aikud to t» po* (ordinarily termed listed 
oostsl to vAi& moulders ot too Prov-meial Cin 
Service can property be appointed !-I do not 
approve of it «s I m » favour of u simultaneous 

eS 07356^(2b). dre you satisfied with the present 
role which prescribes Hint Satives of India, 
Sr torn min**™ »' tb » ft/mmtl CivJ 
Servile or Statutory Civilians, maybe appointed 
to m Iinnrter of the listed posts r— I have 

advocated direct reornitment in the case of « 

portion of the Jndicinl Service and so far ns 
these post* are eoacemed I approve ol the pun. 
Chile underlying the present rule, Fsscntmg 
that Natives of India other than the members of 
the Provincial Service or Statntoy Service may 
he appointed to the listed posts. 


27357 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit- 
able ? If not, in wbatdireetioos would you suggest 
any changes, and why ?— If neither simultane- 
ous examination nor separate judiciary service 
for half of the posts is to be granted, I would 
increase for the present the number of the listed 
posts so as to include (a) one Divisional 
Commissioner, (5) one Secretary to Government, 
(c) one Under- Secretory to Government, (r?) one- 
third of the Collectors and District Judges, {e'j 
Tdlukd&i Settlement Officer, (/) Registrar, Co- 
operative Credit Societies, (y) one-half of Assist- 
ant Collectors nod Assistant Judges. 

27358 (28). Please add such remarks os you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?— If it is decided not to 
hold the simultaneous examination for the 
Indian Civil Service in India, I recommend that 
a large number nf scholarships (say 15) tenable 
for three years should be instituted so as to 
enable the best graduates of our Universities to 
proceed to England to study for the Indian 
Civil Service examination. 

27859 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?— Yes. 

27860 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course, of study 
should he prescribed for the probationers?— 
Two years — tho same course of study. 

27361 (31). Do you consider that any differen- 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?— No. 

27362 (32). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioners’ course of instruction could best bo spent 
in England or in India? Is your answer 
equally 1 applicable to the cose of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?— Both Natives of India and other 
natoral-born subjects of His Majesty, whether 
thev have passed the examination in India or in 
England, should undergo a probationers’ course 
of instruction in England in a training institu- 
tion, which should be of a residential character. 
By this arrangement men who have passed in 
India will come in constant contact with their 
future colleagues and will also get inoculated 
with the principles of British Administration on 
which the Government of this country should, 
as we are all agreed, be carried on. The English 
members of the Service will come in constant 
contact with their Indian compeers and a 
brotherly feeling is likely to grow between them 
which will spread in other directions.. 

273G3 (34). Do yon think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre?— 
No. 

27364 (36). Do yon consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
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Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are (he causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members cf the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro- 
ficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best he remedied ?— 
Speaking from my experience of some of the 
junior Civilians I do not think that there has 
been any deterioration worth speaking of. 

27365 (42). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service who arc Natives 
of India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent f— No. 

27366 (45). Bo you consider that the ex- 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should he abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants?— Exchange compensation 
should be abolished for future entrants only. 

27867 (46). If abolition is reccmmended with 
"compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to these members of 
the service who now draw no exchange com- 
pensation allowance ?— I do not recommend any 
compensation in the form of increased salaries 
for the abolition of the exchange compensation 
allowance. 

- 27368 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thiids 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
nf Jhf -Indian ikwtiaj*.? JSsifty .vihet.vatsp 

do you suggest for the. various grades of the 
•service?— Officers doing the same kind of work 
with equal powers should receive the some 
salaries. _ Giving two-thirds salary to the Statu- 
tory Civilian marks him down as a lower class 
:of officer. His recommendations may not carry 


the same weight as these of the officers belong- 
ing to the Indian Civil Service, and ultimately 
this arrangement leads to dissatisfaction and 
even to inefficient work, I therefore do not 
approve of the present arrangement. 

Written ounce re relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

27869 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have . you 
any reccmmendations to make for their altera- 
tion ?— Although the men nominated till now in 
the Provincial Civil Service have on the whole 
given satisfaction I would combine nomination 
and competition for the recruitment of the 
service in the future as is done in the case of the 
reel uitment in the Finance Department ' 

27370 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province to 
which it belongs I—' Yes. 

27371 (65). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?— Yes. 

27372 (67). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?— I would take away from the Mdm- 
latddrs the Judicial powers they possess and 
give them to the Subordinate Judges. 

27373 (68). Are you satisfied with the present . 
■dssmsiinr “Jib? Jb&winnuv 1 IM) ilwriee ”!> 
—Yes. 

27374 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?— Yes. 
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Statement referred to in tie answer to question 27342. 

Names <.f the Chilians in the various Pretideuties and the communities to which they belong. 


1. Mohsin Tyabji 

2. Chuckerljutty 
8. Madgaonkar 

4. DeSouza 

5. Ghosal ; 

6. Dutt, C. 0. 

7. Balak Ram 

8. Hamad, M. A. 

9. 'Nissim 

10. Dalai, A. R. 

11. Wadia, N. J. 

12. Madafi, J. A. 
18. Kirpalani 


• 1. Palit, L. 

2. Mahomed Usuf .. 

3. Mukerjee, S. 0. .. 

4. Dr. Kisanckandra 

5. Gupta 

6. Malik, 3. 

7. Yas, Joseph 

8. Boy, G. 

9. Ghosh, S. 

10. Ghosh, M. 

11. Guru, S. D. 

12. Dr. Pehaadra 

13. Narainghroy ... 


'■ 1. Dutt, A. 0. 

. 2 . Chetti,Y.V. ... 
- 3. Bancrji, A. B. 

4. Roy, Jotendra Nath 

5. Dutt, P. C. 

6. BujepPJfcS.i. ... 

7. Ghavpure, H. G. 

8. Bbote, J. W. ... 

9. Vombatkar, P. R- ... 

10. Krishnaioraa, J . R. 

11. Rammurti, S.'V. ... 


None out o£ 39 Civilians and 9 Military Officers on 
Bihah akd Okissa. 

1. Mallick, B. K. 

2. Sen, Birendia Chaudra ... 

Z. Deb, M. 

4. Dhaub, S. B. 


Madeas. 


1887 

1891 

1892 

1894 

1895 
1S99 
1901 
1904 
1908 

1908 

1909 

1913 


1892 

1898 


1897 

2899 


1904 

1905 
1908 
1910 


1835 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1904 
1908 
1912 


1SS0 

1893 

1S99 

190G 


Mahomedan, 

Eurasian. 

Hindoo. 

Christian. 

Hindoo. 


; Mahomedan. 
1 Jew. 
j Pnr.-ce 


Hindoo. 

Mahomcdnn. 

Hindoo. 


Christian. 

Hindoo. 


Christian. 

Hindoo. 


Christian. 

Hindoo. 

Christian. 

Hindoo. 


Bombay— 

Hindoos 

Jtaliomcilins 


Bengal— 

Hindoos 

Mabcmcdsn 

Christian 


495-19 
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Nunc. 

Date of arrival. 

Commtmiiy, 

Burma. 



1. Bajan, A. J. ... ... ••• 

1908 

Hindoo, 

2, Hanavati ... ... • 

” 

” 

Cbwml Pbotinoes. 




1898 

Parsee. 


1899 

Mahoraedao. 


1904 

Parseo. 

4. Do, Birendra Nath ... ... 

1306 

Hindoo. 

POOTAB. 




1895' 

Hindoo, 


1898 

Mabomedan. 



„ 

4. Bhide, M, V 

1908 

Hindoo. 

United PWjyinoes. 




1894 

Parsee. 

2. UsuE ••• 

1896 

Mabomedan. 


n 

„ 

4. Chaterji, A. C. ■•> ... ••• 

1897 

Hindoo. 



„ 


1901 

Parsee. 


1903 

Hindoo. 


1905 

Christian. 


1906 

Hindoo. 


1907 

„ 



„ 

12. Amirali, W, ... 

1911 

Maliomedan, 


2 Hindoos out of 124 Civi- 
lians and 49 Military 
Officers. 

Central Provinces— 

Parsecs 2 

Hindoo 1 

Maliomedao ... ... 1 

Total ...~i 



United Provinces— 

Hindoos ' 6 

Parsecs 2 

Wahomcdaos 3 

Christian ... • ... “l 

Total ... 1$ 



Hindoos 40 

Mahomedins ... 9 

dorr, ... 1 

Christians 1 


Total ... 63 
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Mr. IiALTiBHAj Samaldas Mehua, called and esimmed. 


27375. (Chairmen.) Yon are an Additional 
Member of the Bombay Legislative Council ? — 
Yes. 

27376. To what caste do you belong ?— I am 
-a Ragar Brahmin, 

27377. I believe yon are in favour of simul- 
taneous examinations ?— Yes. 

27378. Yon do not think that a min imam 
proportion of Europeans should be fixed?— No; 
because I do not think that it is necessary to do 
so at present. 

27379. If a minimum must he fixed you 
would make it one-half ?— Yes. 

27880. You would have an identical examina- 
tion and a common list ?— Yes. 

27381. If the number of Indians who were 
successful came to exceed the limit yon are pre- 
pared to impose, would not difficulty be experienced 
in passing over some of them ?— If such an occasion 
.arose the arrangement can be altered hy regulations. 
We do not fix any proportion for the present. I 
have said here that I do not think the proportion 
will be reached for one generation, at least, say, for 
twenty-five or thirty years. When that time- 
limit is likely to be reached possibly there will be 
.another Royal Commission. But the Government 
of India, by orders of the Secretary of State, 
may say, ‘ Now we fix the limit of Indians 
.at this percentage. 1 ’ Idonoithiuk it will lead 
to any dissatisfaction. 

27382. Would you retain a preponderance of 
Europeans .in the administration ?— Theoretically, 
yes ; but not by statute. 

27383. Practically, are you in favour of it ?— 
Practically wo will always have it, bnt not by 
•statute. 

27384. Assuming you allowed up to one-half, 
do you think there would beany danger that would 
be discouraged the best type of Englishmen from 
coming ont to this country to fake part in the 
.administration ? I would not hazard an opinion 
now upon that matter. When I sent in my replies, 
I thought that within the period of twenty-live or 
thirty years the Indians who entered, the Civil 
Service will be imbued with British principles of 
.administration, and that it would not bo difficult 
for Englishmen to come and work with them, 
even if the number of posts is reduced to one-half. 

27385, What would be your objections to the 
.alternative scheme of a separate examination which 
has been put before us by some witnesses?— Iu 
the fust place we want "a fair field and no 
favour, 1 ' as His Highness the Aga Khan said. We 
want the sameopen door that the Englishmen have. 

27386. Cannot you conceive of a separate 
■examination which would offer a fair field?— It 
will always havo the stigma of inferiority. 

27887. Supposing that examination were of 
tho same standard and stiffness ns the simultaneous 
examination ?— Then, why not have the simultane- 
ous examination ? I would have the same examina- 
tion. As 600n as there is a separate examination, 
even if the standard is kept tho same in the 
beginning, there is a danger that it may be 
lowered later on 

27383. In your answer to question (10) you 
propose to keep open for the Provincial Civil 
Service 10 per cent, of the Collectorships ?— Yes. 

273S9. And in your answer to question (24) 
you say that you are opposed to the listel-posts 


system. as you are iu favour of simultaneous ex- 
amination ?— I will explain. On principle I would 
have all the listed-posts go back to the Indian Civil 
Service. Bnt there may be rare instances where the 
Deputy Collectors in the Provincial Service hare 
done such a good work that Government might 
desire to reward their services by giving them 
some higher posts. For that I would reserve two 
Collectorships if the Government thought they 
would like to reward the services of a Deputy 
Collector; but not by right. 

27390. It would be the same system as at 
present, only you would limit the number?— At 
present we expect two Collectors to be Indians 
by right, hereafter we will not expect them lo be 
Indians from the Provincial Service unless Gov- 
ernment thinks it necessary to have tk;m. 

27391, You would allow of selection to these 
posts from outside the Provincial Service as 
well ?— It would be restricted to the Provincial 
Service. . But selection would be made by Gov- 
ernment if they think it is necessary to do so. 

27392. Your proposal is somewhat different?— 
There is a difference. We as a class expect two 
Collectorships to go to Indians. 

27393. Not by seniority?— Wo expect Ihom 
as a right. The Government may under my pro- 
posals have Indians if they like. 

2739 4. You suggest that they may be English- 
men or Indians?— Yes. 

27395. They must come from the Provincial 
Service?— I havo said it may he kepi open. The 
Government may have tho right to appoint one 
man to a Colleotorship. 

27396. You recommend that 50 per cent, of 
the posts of District Judges should be filled by 
Indian Civil Service Officers ?— Yes. 

27397. How many years’ probation do you 
suggest?— I have not studied that point, 1 would 
not give a scheme. I have nothing to do with law. 

27898. Generally speaking, you recognize 
that the Magisterial experieuco of the Indian Civil 
Service Officer is a valuable qualification for 
service in the Judicial branch? -Yes, in a way 
it is ; but we want something more (ban that. 

27399. You want, added to that, sound 
training in Civil Law ? — Yes. 

27430. But I assume from the fact that yon 
offer SO per cent, of the posts ta the Indian Civil 
Service that you recognize that the particular 
trainiug which they now undergo for a number of 
years is a fitting one?— It would be a fitting one 
but it is not a necessary one. 

27401. You hare no objection to it?— Not 
in the least. 

27402. You suggest a certain amount of re- 
cruitment from the Bar for the Judicial Service 5 — 
Yes. 

27403. Do you think that a good class of 
Banister would be found who would be willin'- to 
leave his practice and take np these posts ?— I have 
not 6sid Barristers. I have said at present 
"practising lawyers.” I had chiefly in m i n d 
University men,— LL.B/s. 

2740 J. You would not then take men from 
practice at the Bar, hat from the Universities?— I 
Irad University men in miod. If there is a com- 
petent man at the Bat who will a»ree to <ro he 
may be taken. 
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27405. Do yon think many competent mm 
would be found to leave their career at the 
Bar and to accept the post of a Distwt Judge t-i 
tbink60. , „ , , ' 

■ 27406. You recommend that candidates re- 
cruited in England and India should have two 
jears' probation at a residential Institution in 
England ?— Yes, 

27407. Would this be one of the Univer- 
sities ?_-I should like them to be at a University, 


2740B. You suggest that for the Provincial 
Civil Service there should beau examination Yes. 

27409. Why do you suggest an examination 
whea you ray that the recruits so far have been 
wholly satisfactory?— The recruits so fiir have 
heeo satisfactory, but they may not be satisfactory 
later on. 

" 27 410. You thmk it would onaure a belter 
stomp of men?— Equally good, if not better. 

• 27412. You would have nomination followed 
by examination ?— Yes j that is what I have said. 

-, 27412, In your answer to question (57) you 
say you would take away from the Mdmlatddrs the 
Judioial powers which they possess and give them 
to Subordinate Judges ?— Yes. 

• 27413. Would you tell us what powers yon 
mean ?— Magisterial powers. 

27414. You would leave them Revenue and 
Executive powers ?— Yes. 

27416. And hand over their Judicial powers 
to the Subordinate Judges?— Yes. 

27416. You are satisfied generally with the 
present salaries of the Provincial Civil Sorvice 
officers ?— Yes. 

- •27417. You do not think there are any grades 
in tho service from which there are complaints ?— I 
have not heard of any. 

. 27418, We have heard a good deal of 
evidence to tho contrary ? — I have not. 

; 27419, (Lord liomlikhatj.) How do you 
think the public opinion of the educated classes in 
India would regard the proposal to place a limit 
•upon the number of Indians who might enter the 
Indian Civil Service through the English door ?— 
So long as the number of Indians entering through 
the English door is limited to only 5 to 6 per cent; 
as at present we would not object to fixing the 
limit at 50 per cent, for the future. 

27420. Do you not think that any such pro- 
posal would bo vgry properly end very strongly 
objected to by eduoated people in India?— If the 
attempt is made later on, when tho maximum' I 
-have put is reached, it may be objected to. I Lave 
therefore suggested that such a limit might be 
. fixed now. 

27421. At any time ?— I do not think it 
would.be objected to now- It might be later on; 
We will not then require more posts : but will be 
satisfied with the number we hav e then got , 

27422. I s not this entry into the Indian Civil 
■•Service by means of competitive examination in 
England regarded as a right by Indians ?— Yes. . 

• » Audi£ ;t iB proposed to ourtail that 
ngntj do you not think that a very strong agita- 
tion would . probably arise?— If simultaneous 
examination is .not likely to he introduced unless a 
minimum is fixedfor Europeans. I would go fa 

“1 fis ik now - I£ the alternative 

. b Either do without simultaneous examinations 
or have simultaneous examinations with, a mini- 
mnm for Europeans,” I would fix the 
as a compromise. 


.27424. I understand that you do -appreciate 
the fact that it would bo difficult, after you have ' 
once given the people of this country the right of 
entering the Indian Civil Service through open 
competition whether iu England or in India, to - 
comedown at any future time and say, ‘'We 
must put a limit upon the number of Indians who 
ate entitled to get into the sorvice by this 
means.”?— It depends upon the progress of the 
country at that time. I do not know what 
Indians in.thirty years’ time will think. 

27425, However, it is probable that they 
would object ? — That is why I suggest a com- 
prom’se now. 

27426. With regard to your proposals for 
recruitment into the J udicial Service, do you think 
that men who were recruited from the Bar would 
make a different type of Judge from the men who 
were recruited from the Indian Civil Service?— 

I do not think so. IE the Indian Civil Service 
men have a legal training both of them will stand 
upon equal ground. . ■ 

27427., 'J litre will ho practically no difference 
between them ?— I should think npt, 

27428.' (Mr. Gakhale.) Your grandfather was 
chief minister at BhSvnagar ?— Yes, . 

27429. And aftcr.that yotir father wa9 chief 
minister ?— My father was chief minister. 

27430. And your elder brother has also been 
chief minister ? — Yes! ' " 

27433. And you yourself were chief Revenue 
officer and are now. a member of Council'in that 
Slate?— Yes. 

27432. So that yon may bo taken as a 
representative of what may be called the govern!-, 
■ing families of this country ?— Iu a Native State.' 

27433, The opinion lias been expressed by 
some witnesses that representatives of governing 
races or of governing families would be against 
any scheme of simultaneous examination. To- 
what extent do you think this view is likely 'to 
be held' by such representatives?— Onr caste, 
or tlioso 'whom I know, will be in favour of 
simultaneous examination. 

: 27434. Iu your reply to, question ' (27), you 1 
'have recommended tlmfc certain posts Bliould bo- 


listed. You say: '“If neither _ r 

examination nor separate judiciary servioe for 
half of tho posts is to be granted, I would inc-reaso 
fcfi'the present tho number of tho listed posts so 
as to include (a) one Divisional Commissioner, 

• (J) cne Secretary to Government, (c) one Under- 
secretary to Government, (d) ono-tbird of tho 
Collectors and District ‘Judges, (*) Talukddri 
Settlezneut Officer, (/) Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, (y) oue-kalf of Assistant Collectors 
and Assistant Judges”?— Yes. • . 

27435. You are aware that the Talukddri 
Settlement Officer is at present in. tho list of 
listed posts ?— Late rly a. civilian has been 
appointed, , 

27436. Your complaint is that latterly thp 
post has been given to members of the Indian 
Civil Service though it is listed'?— Yes. 

27437. -The opinion has been expressed that 
Indian Officers may not do weU as Tdlulcdari 
Settlement Officers. Are ycu in a position to say 
anything about that ?— . As a matter of fact I know 
of two Indian. Tdlukdari Settlement Officers, who 
have. given satisfaction. 

,27438.' Were they popular with tho Taluk- 
jiifB?— Yes, they were, ' ' ' ' •' 
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27439. With regard to the Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies, I believe yon have 
specif.] experience of work in connection with 
those Societies?— Yes, I bad a hand in establish- 
ing the Oo-operalivc Central Bank. I have 
been working for the organization of Societies in 
certain places aud for promoting the feeling of co- 
operation all round, and helping the Registrar in 
some other ways. 

27440, Do yon think there would be any 
objection on the part of these Societies to having an 
Indian Officer placed in charge of this office ?— No. 
27441. You are sure about that ?— Quite. 
27442. You are at present agent of Marslaod, 
Price and Company ?— I am. 

27443. You have a number of Europeans 
under you ?— Yes, about eight 
27444. Do you experience any difficulty in 
their working under you?— So. They loyally 
carry out my instructions. 

27445. You bring out good men?— The 
highest paid man gets Rs. 800. We have B.Sc. 
men from Cambridge $ tboy are specially trained 
men. 

27446. They show no feeling against working 
under yon?— Not the least. 

27447. (Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard 
to your answer to question (32), do I understand 
that you there recommend a special training 
institution which shall be or a residential 
character?— Yes. 

27448. And you urge that it would be an 
advantage that they should he brought up with a 
feeling of comradeship with each other ?— Yes. 

27449. We have had this special institution 
recommended to ue before, only it has been 
pointed out that if you have a special institution 
the mau must be recruited at an early age, that we 
must got hoys at school -leavingage, and send thorn 
for two or three years to this special institution. 
If we wore to recommend that course, what do you 
think ought to be done with regard to the recruit- 
ment of Indians ; Indians, I presume, would suffer 
if the age of the competitive examination were 
lowered ?— Yes. 

27460. What course would you. recommend . 
—1 would recommend training institutions after 
they had passed the examination. 

27451. That examination would necessarily 
he at a lower age, between seventeen and nine- 
teen?-! do not know why, if they passed their 
examination at twenty-three they cannot bo kept 
at the same place during the years of probation. 

27452. It has been urged upon us that the 
advantage of it would bo that it would give 
them special training in Law and create entlm- 
siasm in Indian subjects, and make them learn an 
Indian classic wall ; and that the Englishman and 
the Iudian should be together in one institution. 
But this cannot be obtained in one year. It was 
ui<red upon us as an alternative to University 
trainin'* ; and therefore we were told that we 
must go back to the sohool-learing age, and get 
boys between seventeen and nineteen, and pat 
them into one institution ?— If the scheme of 
caving education after they have passed their 
jndian Civil Scrvico as suggested by me is not 
practicable, I would, drop that idea, aud allow the 
probationary period to be passed as it is now. 

27453. Supposing you thought that for 
Indians this was an unsatisfactory solution, yon 
might still bo willing to take the opinion of some 
of onr English witnesses that it would be a good 
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system tor the Englishman. If it was desirable 
for the Englishman, it presumably would not 
prevent them haring that training for the sake 
of the much smaller proportion of the service 
who are Indians. Supposing that is recommended 
for the Englishman, what do yon recommend in 
order to put the Indian upoD the same loafing so 
as to give him a fair chance ?— Unless we change 
the University system heic, which fixes sixteen as 
the age for entrance for the Matriculation Exami- 
nation, 1 do not think Indians null hare a fair 
chance of competing. 

27454. Can you suggest any recommendation 
that wo should make to recruit the Indian under 
these altered conditions?— Do 1 take it that it is 
wilh the simultaneous examination in India, or 
without ? 

27455. 1 should like to her your opining of 
both ; and your suggestions in oillier ease ? -If it 
is simultaneous examination in India wo may have 
to lower the standard of the Ind.an Civil Service 
to a certain extent. 

27456. It would be competitive ?— Competi- 
tive, hut all round lowering it. 

27457. Boys who are three or four years 
younger than the present candidates will not know 
so much, that is dear; hut vve are going to take 
care of their training afterwards. The standard 
will be set by competition, and nothing else ?— Jf 
it is Dot by simultaneous examination, I have sug- 
gested that a largo number of scholarships should 
be given. Tliesc may he given after they bare 
passed their Intermediate examination. 

27458. Would you hare an examination in 
India for a certain number of place*?— I would 
have the same examination open to Indians. 

27459. Even at the reduced age, would yon 
have Indian boys competing at the same ago ns 
English boys ?— I would take the chance. 

27460. You would tako the chance, if yon got 
simultaneous examination, of Iudian boys having 
to compete when they had only passed their 
Intermediate examination?— Yes, 

27461. (Mr. ChanM.) It has been suggested 
to os that young Indian hoys should ho selected nt 
the ages of 13 and 14 and sent to public schools in 
England. From what you know of Indian hoys, do 
you think that it is possible to make a proper 
selection of them at the ages of 13 and 15 ?— No 
it would bo practically impossible. 

27462. iVith regard to your answer to ques- 
tion (57), is that an answer which you have given 
from your experience of the working of the present 
system under which Mamlatddrs exercise judicial 
powers ?— Partly from what I luvc heard of 
the working, and partly from my experience in 
my own State where wc have carried on that 
system of the separation of work between lldmlat- 
ddrs and Munsifs. It succeeded very well. 

27463. I did not know that. It may ho 
interesting. Yon say you carried it out in your 
own State ?-Y«, in Bhamgat. 

27464. Did you introduce the experiment after 
a system in which revenue officers exercised both 
powers? Mas that system in the State previous 
to the introduction of separation ?— It was 
introduced when Mr. Percival and Mr. Gouri- 
c |"inbir Udeshankcr became, joint administrators. 
The Mamlatditrs had no criminal powers of any 
kind. The Subordinate Judges had all the 
criminal powers. 

27465. You found that the Mdmlatdte did 
not find any difficulty in carrying on their 
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executive work although they were not vested 
with the powers ?— No, not at ail. 

27466. (Mr- Sly.) You have suggested a 
European minim am of one-half? Yes. 

27467. Can you tall ns whether you meant 
that to be a European miuimum of one-balf for 
the Bombay Presidency, or for the whole of India ?— 
I am talking of the Bombay Presidency only. 

27468. According to yooi local knowledge 
yon consider that would be a fair minimum to 
apply ?— A fair minimum at a very lato stage. 

27469. What do you mean by that ?— I do not 
expeat that minimum to be readied within thirty 


years. 

27470. Can you suggest to ns what would be 
a suitable minimum at the present time if we have 
to fix onc?-I would not fix it unless it is ab- 
solutely necessaiy in order to get simultaneous 
examination. 

27471. But if it was found absolutely necessary 
at the present time to fix a minimum ?— I would 
fix it at SO because it will not be reached. I 
would not fix it at a lower percentage. To ask for 
a higher percentage would be impossible. 

27472. You would first fix it at' one-half?— 
Yea. 

27473. In answer to question (82) you have 
recommended a speoial institution at which Indians 
who pass by the simultaneous examination in India 
shonid go and receive European training in England. 
Is that what I am to understand ?— Yes. 

2744, Do you wish the Indian candidates also 
to receive training at that institution ?— Yes. 

27476, As one body ?- Yes, if possible. 

27470. So far as the Judicial branch of the 
Service is concerned, under youv 6oheme do you 
wish any of those to go to the same institution ?— 
No. 

27477. As for the Indian practising lawyers, 
you suggest that they should bold 80 per cent 
You do not consider they would require any train- 
ing at all ?— No. 

27478. In recommending that Mtfmfatdars 
shonid not exercise Magisterial powers, you have 
made no recommendation with regard to the Sob- 
Divisional Officers or District Judges at all upon 
that point?— I have not drawn up a scheme, bat 
I think it would be possible to take the Criminal 
powers from the Deputy Collectors and give them 
' to the Assistant Judge. 

27479. You would like the same scheme extend- 
ed to Deputy Collectors and District Magistrates ?— 
Yes. 

27480, (J/f. Macdonald.) In yonr answer to 
question (30), relating to the syllabus of study for 
probationers, you say that you are in favour of two 
years’ probation, but the same course of study ? — 


27481. Caonot you recommend some improvi 
meats ia the present course of probation study ?- 
I am not in a position to do so, and I do not fe 
myself competent to give an answer. 

27482. Really, as a matter of fact, you do • m 
recommend the same course of study. Yon S 3 
you would prefer not to recommend anything aboi 
it?— I think it has worked fairly well. I -hai 
had no complaints. 

27483 (3/r. Madge.) .Have yon no fear tk 
wie introduction of simultaneous examination in 
tine country would re-act upon the existing sta 
dard of education, I mm with reference te tl 
rear entertained in many quarters already that fit 
tendency is to prepare for examination rather tba 


to give real education ?— I think that the idea that 
the examination would lead to cramming is a myth 
which ought to be exploded. I have no fear what- 
soever that the introduction of simultaneous exami- 
nation would lead to mere cramming. 

27484. Considering the present state of educa- 
tion in this country, do you think that simultaneous 
examinations within any period that we can think 
of at present would give you men up to tho stan- 
dard of the Indian Civil Service examination?— If 
they passed the simultaneous examination it will be 
for them to prepare for it. 

27486. I want to know your opinion as to 
whether the present state of education in this 
country is npto the standard of the Indian Civil 
Service, and would give us men who would pass ?— 
Principal Paranjpye told you that we can get a 
few man in the beginning. Ho is an educationalist, 
and he knows what he is saying, 

27486, What is your opinion ?— I agree with 
him. 

27487- That you would get a sufficient number 
of men passing?— You would get some men 
passing. 

27488. Have you formed any idea what 
would be the probable number ?— Por the first 
five years I should not expect more than fire 
or 6ix passes for tho whole examination every 
year. 

274S9. You want to reduce the number of 
li6ted-posts. Do you not think that would 
have the effect of discouraging tho Provincial Civil 
Service, which is very highly spoken of 
generally ?— As regards tho Collectors, I have 
kept two posts at the disposal of the Government. 
I think that would bo quite sufficient for the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

27490. That is not an answer to ray question. 
My question is whether it would not discourage 
the Provincial Civil Service?— No, it would not 
do so. 

27491, Do you propose any revival of the 
Statutory system ? Do you say that tho system 
was haa in itself, or that the selections wore 
unfortunate ?— Both. 

27492, So far as they were unfortunate, has 
any method occurred to you of improving the 
selections?— No, because I do not believe in 
selections. 

27493. In answer to question (63), you think 
that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service 
should ordinarily be restricted to residents of the 
Province to which it belongs. Would you kindly 
give us your grounds for that opinion ?— Ordina- 
rily, no man from the other Province would care 
to come, 

27494. It is not on account of individual 
choice, and not with reference to any feeling in the 
different Provinces?— No. 

27495. Do you think one man from one 
Province would welcome a man from another 
province?— I think so. 

27496. Would you restviet the power of 
Government to send a good man from one -place to 
another simply because the individual did not 
choose to go ?— I have said, that ordinarily I would 

not restrict it. I have taken it in that sense. 

27497. What distinction would y on draw 
between ordinarily and generally ?— -I say that in 
special cases Government may appoint. • 

27498. (Sir Murray Eammich.) I did not 
catch what your present occupation was?— 
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Merohanfc and private Banker, doing banking 
basin ess. 

27499. Do you employ several Europeans ?— 
Yes, I am agent o£ Marsl&nd, Brice & Co. It 
is a Joint Stock Limited liability Company here. 

27500. Are the shareholders mostly Indiana ?— 
Half the shareholders are Englishmen, and half 
are Indians. 

27501. And the Directors ?— Four are Indians 
and two are Englishmen. 

27502. What business do they do ?— Con- 
structional Engineers. 

27603. These Europeans you employ are 
mostly Engineers, I suppose ?— Yes. 

27504. What are they constructing?— We 
are specialists in reinforced concrete. 

27506. Have you had much to do with the 
University f— I am a Fellow of tbo University. 

27606. You fancy that in the nest four or 
five years, if you started simultaneous examina- 
tions, five or six candidates would get in every 
year ?— That would be the most. 

27607. Do you think that the man who passes 
the B.A, now will have a chance of passing it?— 
The first-class mau will have the chance. 

27508, Do you think that the man who takes 
the M.A. would pass the examination ?— He would 
only have one year in which to prepare, because he 
gets lus M.A. at 22, and bis chance is restricted 
to the extent that he will only bavo ono year. We 
specialise in the M.A. in one subject in our 
University. 

27309. Ho passes his M.A. at wbat age ?— 
Twenty-two. 

27510. I suppose he can go up much later if 
he likes. There is no limit of age : a man of 
forty could go up?— For the Civil Service he will 


27511. He can go up for his M.A. at any 
time ?— Yes. Twenty-two is the minimum agm 

27512. The M.A. is a special examination in 
one Buhicct?— Yes. 

27518. So that the M.A. examination would 
not help him at all to pass into the Civil Service, 

would it?— Not much. 

27514. Therefore, probably, if you had 
simultaneous examinations in Bombay it would 
reduce the number of candidates very much indeed 
who went up for the M.A, I suppose ?-I do not 
think so, because just now tho B.A. passes also go 
up for M.A. 

27516. Therefore (he best men who would 
naturally in the course of things go up for M.A. 
would be diverted oil from the M.A., and not fake 
theM.A. course iu future?— He might go up 
afterwards, 


27616. After they had got iulo the Civil 
Service, it is not likely that they would go up for 
tho M.A. i is it?— If a man is gifted with great 


knowledge, he might. 

27617. The ordinary experience is that when 
a mau settles down into profesrional life lie » not 
likely to coutinue the course at the University r— 
Some of them may uot. 

27518. Therefore, do you not thiok that the 
number of candidates who go up for the M.A. will 
bo very much reduced if you start simultaneous 
examinations ?— Not very much. The ILL first- 
class in the Bombay University for the past lew 
years have not been more than three or four or so, 
on the average. There would he about seventy- 
five in the second-class and two hundred and fifty 


in the pass class. If three or four men did not go 
up for the M.A., it would not reduce the number 
of candidates, and would not matter anything, 

27519. How many candidates would t hire b* 
for the M.A. ? -About sixty. 

27520. Out of the sixty do you not think a 
great many will go up for the simultaneous 
examination?— It would not be possible for them 
to compete. 

27521. Would they not prefer to go in for the 
simultaneous examination rather than g) ia for 
the M.A. ?— If they know they have no chance 
they will not go in for it. 

27522. It takes a good deal to make a man 
think that he has no chance. Supposing they 
have n chance, do you not think that it would 
divert them off from the M.A. ?— It would bo a 
bar to their- going up. 

27523. Would uot your first-class B.A. men 
go in for the simultaneous examination ?— Some 
would. 

27524. And if they did not go in for the 
simultaneous examination they would naturally 
go in for the M.A. course at the University T — 
Some would, and some would go in for the Liw 
course. 

27525. Tlioso who go in for tho M.A. course 
would be diverted off and go in for tho simul- 
taneous examination?— Some of them would. 

2752G. Do yon not think tbit tho tonal* of 
the University which would lose all these candidates 
for tho M.A. would have very strong press ire pul 
upon them to alter their M.A. caursc id order to 
make it more suitable for the simultaneous exam- 
ination course ?— I do Dot think s >. for the sake 
of two or three men. 

27527. You think the M.A. course would 
coulanne ta specialise on one subject? -I think 
that it is the tendency of the Senate at present to 
allow our best men to specialise in one subject, 

27528. What I want to ask you is whether 
you do not think that tho institution of simul- 
taneous examination would be a very strong motive 
for altering that policy ?— I do not think n. It 
is passible, 

27529, Tho simultaneous examination is an 
examination in which there is no specializa- 
tion?— There is general culture. As far at I 
know you bavo to specialize in one subject in 
order to get the highest number of mark- in ono 
subject j you 6cnpe through with two-thirds marks 
in other subjects. 

27530. You have to taka up olh ;r subjects 
You must specialize in one. 

27531. Do you not think that the best candi- 
dates in tho University would rather g« in for the 
simultaneous examination than go in for f pen- 
alizing on these courses at your University ?— Some 
of them would, and others would not. It dep.-ads 
npon temperament. Those who go in for (speci- 
alization and culture and are fond of one subject, 
says Mathematics, or Science, would not go in for 
the simultaneous examination. 

27532. Supposing there were no succassfiil 
candidates for this simultaneous examination far 
five tears, do you not think tint great discontent 
would he cansel ? — No. 

27533. You do not th-nk they would ask far 
the simultaneous exaai-nitioit curriculum to bo 
altered?— No. 

2753’. You think that the educate] youths 
here would accept the position quite quietly?— 
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They would, because they will lave faith in the 
■ Civil Service Conraiissioners. 

27535. Yes; hut do yon not think there would 
be a strong agitation to have the curriculum 
altered ?— Thera lave been very few passes in the 
last two or three years, but there has been no 
agitation. 

27586. Last year six or Beven passed, what 
about the preceding year?— There was only one 
inan who passed last year. 

27537. But the situation would .be very 
different when you had two thousand candidates in 
India, and only five psssed. Do yon not 
think there would he a strong call fer an altera- 
tion in the system of the examination ?— You take 
it as an hypothesis that two thousand will go up. 
I do not believe it. 

27538, How maty will go up ?— As Principal 
Paranjpye told you on Saturday, about fifty or 
sixty. 

. 27539. You think that from the whole of the 
students in India only fifty or sixty will go np ? — 
Yes, that is what I think. 

27540. I suppose you intend this 30 per cent, 
of Indian practising lawyers to go into the Civil 
Service merely to hold Judicial posts ? — I want 
them to hold Judicial posts. 

27541. Yon would not bring them into the 
Civil Service ?— No, I have not thought about it. 

27542. You would preserve 20 per cent, for the 
Subordinate Judicial Service ?— Yes. 

27543. How does that compare with tlio 
number of listed posts they now hold ?— About 
three to four Distriot Judges. 

27544. What percentage do the listed posts 
bear to the total number of Judges ?— About three. 
As far as I remember it is three. 

27545. What percentage of that is the total 
number of Judicial appointments ?— Three in the 
first grade, six in the second grade, and nine in tho 
third grade. It would come to 3’6. It is about 
20 percent. 

27546. You do Sot waut to increase them at 
all?— No. 

27547. (Mr. Seaton.) Do you think that tue 
demand for simultaDeoue examinations is as keen 
now amongst the educated gentlemen of this 
country as it was, say, fifteen years ago ?— I think 
to, amongst the educated classes. 

27548. You do not think that the extension 
of their attention to commerce and industry has, 
to some extent, taken away from their keenness in 
the matter of simultaneous examinations ?— Some 
educated men have gone to England to study 
industries and science, but in spite of it there is a 
feeling that it ia not fair that our men should not 
have an opportunity of appearing at the simul- 
taneous examinations here. 

2/549. Would yon give it the same relative, 
importance that it possessed fifteen years ago ?— 
It h&B not grown. It is the same, 

27550. Do you consider that there would be 
auy difference in the reputation of those who 
passed in India and those who passed in 
England?— No ; if the examination is held:by the 
somebody of Civil Service Commissioners; 

,, 7 ?^ .^ ou would not consider the merefaot 
that certain candidates have not made an effort to 
go to EDgland m order to pass would differentiate 
them from the others ?— I do not think so. , 

, 27552.. In yonr answer to question (2) I think 
a» .object o£ ft, tom, 
pebtive examination?— Yes. ’ 


27553. You say, “the system does not ' 
provide for legal training”. Do you think it. 
ought to provide legal training?— That is not 
for the competitive examination. . 

27554. With reference to your answer to 
question { 11 ), I see there that for the purpose of the- 
Judicial Departments you depart' from tho prin- 
ciple of 'competitive examination, and you say 
that 30 per cent, should be thrown opon to Indian 
practising lawyers. You introduce selection ? — It 
has been rather a difficult thing to decide, i' have' 
tried my best to find out some solution, and that 
is the only solution I can come to. Practising 
lawyers would not submit to examinations at. 
tho end of seven years ; and as I want practising 
lawyers we have to fall hack upon selection. 

27555. Why do yon want practising 
lawyers ? — My friends who are lawyers tell me that 
unless a man is a practising lawyer he would not be 
able to weigh evidence. 

27556. You give that as lawyers’ opinions?— ' 
Yes. 

27657. Do you think • (hat lawyers are 
entirely unprejudiced judges of that matter? Is 
not their own profession, perhaps, likely to tinge 
their view ?— It may be : and there is a precedent 
also. At present in tho Subordinate Judgeships 
we require three years’ practice, so that Govern- 
ment must have some reasons for fixing three 
years’ practice as the necessary qualification. 

27558. You do not know much' about the men ' 
who are appointed Subordinate JudgeB, do you?— 
Not much. 

27659. You have no real knowledge of the 
amount of practice they actually have had ?— I . 
know that some have had very good practice, and 
othere have had very little practice. ’ 

27560, Those that have had very little prnctico 
are probably largely in the majority. What, 
advantages do you personally think' would be 
derived from taking away this 30 per cent, of 
judicial appointments from the Civil Service, and 
recruiting them by nomination from practising 
lawyers ?— There is a demand from the lawyers., 
that they should have some opening in the- 
Service. 

27561. Have you any opinion of your own ? — 

I think the demand is a just one. 

27562. You have said that Magisterial and 
Executive experience are not a necessary training 
for an officer who joins the Judicial Department. 
Have you any opinion as to whether it is a. 
valuable training ? — I think it would be a useful 
training : I will not say valuable. 

2 7568. Do you know much of the nature of . 
the cases that come before District Judges?— 
Something. 

27564. Do you not know that a great many 
of the most important cf them deal with land 
tenures ?—Ye9. 

27565. Is a practising lawyer in a Presidency 
town likely to get much acquaintance with land 
tenure? The information has to be supplied to 
him by others, has it not ? — Yes. 

27566. A Civilian who has done four or five- 
years’ work as an Executive Officer does acquire an . 
intimate first-hand knowledge, does he not?— Yes,, 
that is so. 

27567. And doeB 'not his Magisterial work 
give him a good deal of practice in assessing 
evidence ?— It does, 
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27568. And gives him considerable know- 
ledge of the kind of element which is so often 
present in dealing with criminal matters?— I 
think it does, to some extent. 

27569. So that you would ay, at any rate to 
a certain extent, that it was a valuable training ? 
—It is a training to a certain extent. 

27570. As to, the two-thirds, what is your 
view as to giving extra Tcmonoration in some form 
or -another to Civilians who have come from 
England and consequently have incurred expendi- 
ture which the promoted Provincial Civil Servant 
probably has not?— I do not feel competent to 
pass any opinion upon it 

27571. You do not absolutely advocate that 
they should be paid exactly on the fame terms ?— 
What I said was that these officers from the listed 
posts who do the same work as the other Civilians, 
should not be treated as if they were inferior 
persons. The possibility is that if they get twe- 
thirds of the salary they will not carry the same 
weight as other Civilians. 

27572. You would not object to a system by 
which salaries are identical, but that English 
Officers should receive some compensation it some 
form on account of their special expenses?— As 
long as the salaries of all the listed post® aro 
the same, I do notobjeot. 

275 7S. As to your own State of Bhavnogar, 
with regard to the separation of Magisterial and 
Executive duties, I understand yon have Sub- 
ordinate Judges who are also Magistrates ?— Yes. 

27574. And do all the Magistrates there do 
both Civil and Criminal work ? — Yes, they do both. 

27575. Alt of them ?— Yes, all of them. 

27576. About how many officers are there of 
that kind there?— There are nine tdlntas and 
nine, Subordinate Judges with Magisterial powers, 
and each of these talukas has one Revenue Officer. 

27577. About how do these talukas compare 
with say those of Ahmedalad ?- 1 find there arc 
■'six 'talukas and two mahals, so that the nine 
talukas would he equal to the work of ono Collec- 
tor. 

27678. Your tdhka would roughly be about 
the same?— Some baveabout fifty or sixty villages, 
some twenty-five or thirty, and some forty or 
forty-five villages in each taluka. 

27879. Are these officers over-worked or do 
they find no difficulty ?— They aro not over-worked. 

27580. Do you know if they fiod any difficulty 
in arranging tbcif civil and criminal work ro as to 
prevent unnecessary delay?— No complaints 
reached me when I was in the Service. 

27581. (Mr. Joylehar.) You have said in 
answer to question (2d), “I do not approve of it as 
I am in favour of a simultaneous examination.” 
Supposing simultaneous examination is introduced, 
you would reduce the present number of seventeen 
listed posts to only two?- 1 would. 

27582. You would reduce fifteen posts at 
once ?— Yes, from the fisted posts. 

27683. Yon will not leave any encouragement 
\o old men. serving in the Provincial Semes t— 
That would be so to a large extent. I have kept 
two electorships for them. 

27584, Or would you reduce the number 
gradually as men pass the simultaneous exami- 
nation?— I would take the chance. I would 
reduce it all at once. 

2J585. In your answer to question (51) you 
say, " I would combine nomination and competi- 
tion for tho recruitment of the service ” ?— Yes. 


2/586. But under the Government of India 
Resolution they also select men with high educa- 
tional qualifications?— Yes, they do. Until now 
the selections have been good. I have to com- 
plaint to make. They have proved very satis- 
factory. But to ensure that that should continue, 
and that the Executive officers should not be 
troubled with recommendations, I should like an 
examination. 

27587. If high educational qualifications have 
already been looked to by the Government so far, 
what is your ground for competitive examination, 
what suspicion hare you ?— Each candidate conics 
with a number of recommendations from hij own 
Principal. M.A.’s come. I bon four M.A.'s who 
have applied this year. If there arc Honours 
M.A.'b with splendid testimonials from the Princi- 
pals of their colleges, how are they to be selected ? 

27588. But educational qualifications arc not 
the only considerations. There is sound health, 
good physique, active habits and good character ?— 
Those will stand. 

27589. When would you take these qualifica- 
tions into consideration, after or before examina- 
tion ?— Before. 

27590. You would only allow candidates fa 
appear who had there qualifications?—! would 
have all these qualifications taken into coneiilci alien 
before nomination. Thou there would lie the 
competitive examination, 

27591. You still think that compoiilivc 
examination is necessary, although Government 
has selected the best moo so far?— Yes, 1 have 
said so. 

27592. With regsrd to tlie Magisterial powers 
of MilmlatdKrs, do you think that Subordinate 
Judges in British India should do this work in 
addition to their civil work when the powers are 
transferred ?— Yes, hut tho details of the scheme 
will have to he worked ouf. 

27593. Do you think that Subordinate Judges 
should do the duties both of civil work as well as 
Magisterial work ?— Both. 

27591. In Kluindcsh t1u.ro is one Subordinate 
J ndge for two talukas ?— Yes. 

27596. Do yon think they can do Magisterial 
work as well as civil work ?— Wc will have two 
Subordinate Judges instead of one. We will 
increase the cadre. 

27590. Will you not take the additional 
expenditure into account?— We will hire some 
saving by reducing the posh of the Deputy 
Collectors and the Mfimlatdars. 

27597. You think that the Mamlalddrs’ po?N 
can be reduced even if the Magisterial work b 
transferred ?— - 1 c$. They can. 

2759S. Do you think that these powers should 
be .riven to travelling officers? The Magistrate 
Imsometimes to hold an inquest, lie lias some- 
times to go to a place to suppress a riot. Do you 
think that a travelling officer should have his 
powers, or tho! incidentally an officer like a 
Bub-Jud"c should be entrusted with the work?— 
Whv? r . ■ 

2/599. He ha' also civil duties ?— M e have 
been doing it in Bliavsagar, and iherc has hem no 
complaint. 

2 7660. A l! hocgli they ha re civil and erimitr.l 
work ? There may be urgent calls for riots to hr 
suppressed ?— Riots to be suppressed! That is 
not criminal work. 
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■27601. Unde: tie Criminal Procedure Code 
the Magistrate’s presence is required ?jPortunateiy 
there are no . Revenue riots mBbavnagar. we 
are a very contented people in BhAvnagar. 

27602. Hare yew studied the conditions in 
British India?— They are practically the same. 

27603. Do you know that each Sub-Judge 
has got mi! work in two or more tdlukas ? For 
instance there are 17 t^Iukas and four mabdle in 
East and West KWndesb, with only nine Snh- 
■ Jud^ia. Do you think they can do their work in 
ad&m to their writ work?— If yon take 
KhAndssh, I will take the other districts. 

2760-t. Recently in every tAluka two Bub- 
Inspectors of Police have been appointed for the 
purpose of speedy criminal work and investigation. 
By your method one Sub-Judge wID have to do 
the criminal work of four Sub-Inspeotors of Police 
Vn addition totes dviUutieal— Aslkm VJ&jroa, 
if a scheme is asked for I cau prepare one by which 
we can have one Assistant Subordinate Judge to 


do that work, lam prepared to work ont a- 
schetne if I am asked to do so. _ ■ • 

2760a. 'Without the additional expires® ?— 
The country will not mind that slight additional 
expenditure which will come. 

27608. Can you give mo any reasons for .' 
transferring magisterial work from the Mdmlatddrs 
to Subordinate Judges ?«—' Why ask this question?' 
It merely leads to spooking against some people, 
and it is not fair, 

27007. lu answer to question (60) you say that 
tha existing rates of pay and grading in the . 
Provincial Civil Service are adequate ?— Yes. 

27008. Do you think that the first three ' 
grades of Deputy Collectors are sufficient (at . 
present the number of grades is 12) as compared 
with the total number of the nest three grades ?— . 
I have not heard complaints, I believe they are 
satisfied. There may have been complaints, but I 
have not heard of them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for n short time,) 


Loins Charles Cltoirr, Esq., I.C.S., Distriol and Sessions Judge. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

27609 (1). What is yonr experience of the 


is any probability of the English element in tha 
Indian Civil Service being seriously, reduced, it is 
not necessary or desirable to make any change. 

27611 (5). Do yoaoonsider that the combi- 
nation of the open competitive exiuii.iaa.tion for the , 


open competitive examination for the Indian Civil Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Service? Do you accept it as generally satis- Indian Civil Service iu or is not to the advantage 
factory in principle ?— In my opinion the system of Indian interests ? Please give yonr reasons ?— 
of recruiting the Indian Civil Service should be so On the whole I consider the combination advan- 
designed as to secure a minimum number of persons tageous. It sccaros tho largest number of qualified ' 
possessing the best English training and education candidates. No doubt the Homo Civil Service is ■ 
necessary to preserve the essentially English as a natter of foot more attractive new thin the ■ 
character of administration, That training and Indian Civil Service ; that is apparent by the faot 
' education cannot be obtained in India. 1 regard- that the men who take tho highest places select 
residence at an English University as essential, generally speaking the former rather than tho 
A competitive examination is the best means that latter, but it is very doubtful whether more posi- 
ean.be devised of selecting the necessary number tion to the list is any criterion of tbs ability of a 
of persons Lorn among candidates so qualified. It candidate. Even if it.be granted .that it is so, the 
is not per se an exhaustive test of tbs fitness of a separation of the examinations would probably net 
candidate bnt only a rough test of intellectual cause tha bettor candidates to compete for tho 
attainments. Storting from these premises the Indian Civil Service, If in any year there are 5 
present system is in my opinion generally satisfac- vacancies in the Home Civil Service and 2D m 
tory. It has been in force sineo 1892, and speaking the Indian Civil Samoa, a separate system of 
from intimate official and personal knowledge of a examinations would result in the entry of the 
large number of officers appointed since that date more highly qualified candidates for the former 
I am satisfied with the results. The officers only. These would bo in excess of tho number of 
appointed under this system have on flic whole a vacancies, and the snrplu3 mould bs lost to the 
high degree of mental and physical capacity and Indian Civil Service. At present the total Humber 
are in my opinion well qualified to do tbe work enter as a rule for both, and the man who fails' 
which falls on the members of the Indian -Civil to obtain a home appointment, acoepts in the 
Service. I conld instance many who possess ability majority of cores an appofotmato to Mia., 
in a marked degree, and the average is as high 27612 (0). If you do not ooosider the present 
aS o» ,* ie n S t ^ ex P e °k6' . system of reoruitment by an open competitive 

4.7610 _ (S). Is the system equally suitable for . examination to ho satisfactory in principle, please 
the. admission of "Natives- of India” «d 0 f . elate what alternative' you would propose. Do 
other natuiol di™ Bu biecb of His Majesty?^. If you recommend a system based on any of i’ 


not, what alteration do you 'n 
not .consider the system equally snital 

admission of “Natives of India.” My tea 

arc that m the case of these candidates the test is 
one of intellectual attainments only, end it is 
posable that the success of such candidates in 
preponderating numbers might tend to destruction 

change. The objeetir -' ■ 


d ?— I do following principles; (a) Selection byJieaiaustere 
lo for the of schools approved or otherwise : (J) Selection hy 
v reasons authorities in Universities approved or otherwise: 
(c) Nomination by headmasters or University 
•"thorities and' selection under the orders of the 
crctory of State: (<?) Combined nomination 
d examination: (e) Any other method t—Iar 


any is in my opinion immeasurably superior to 


any 
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system of recruitment by selection or nomination. The suggestion to hold one separate examination 
The system o£ open competition has now been on for the whole of India or for groups of provinces is 
-trial for 69 years and more, and the resnlts have even less acceptable. In any event I should be 
(in my opinion) justified it. In the absence of opposed to recruiting the In iian Civil Service as 

proved necessity no change appears to he called for. such in any manner escept by open competition in 

2?613 (7). What is your opinion regarding a England on the present line;, 

system of simultaneous examination in India and 27616 (10). If you do nut approve of si mu!- 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-bom taneou; or separate examinations in India, are you 
-subjects of His Majesty ?— I am opposed to the in favour of any system under which Natives of 

System of simultaneous examinations. The India” would be selected in India for admission to 

grounds on which the Public Service Commission the Indian Civil Service by mean; of (v) nomina- 
o£ 1886*57 based their recommendations (para* tion; (i) combined nomimtion and examination ; 
graph 60 of their report) appear to me to be in or (e) any other method ? If so, please dc;- 
tbe main valid at this date. Apart from any cribe fully what system you would recommend, 
question of race it is not (in my opinion) as a rule In particular, di you consider it desirable that 
possible lor a candidate educated solely in India to whatever the system, all classes and communi- 
jw>sses6 certain qualifications essential to the Indian ties should be represented? Jf so. bow would 
Civilian. There may be, and doubtless aro, cxcep- you give elect to this principle?— In my 
tious to this rale, but it is unsound to base a opinion the Iodian Civil Service a; such should 
-system on exceptional cases. If the administration be kept apart and recruited in England to the 
of India is to be conducted on English lines, the necessary minimum strength, such nppointmmts 
■successful candidates must possess the qualities as remain over being filled by another method. It 
formed by the best system of English education, is not possible to recruit ooc service in two ways 
Under the existing system if the candidates have except nominally. Persons admitted to the Indian 
any chance of success iu the examination, it may Civil Service in the manner proposed would be in 
he said that the majority possess these qualities, reality on a different footing from those who had 
The question is, how to select among candidate; entered by competition in England. Further, if 
so qualified, and hero the eystem of open competi- they were to receive the same rates of pay the 
tion be-ins, and that system, as a rough test of proposal would be uneconomical: if they arc to 
receive lower rates of pay, still less would they in 
fact he members of tho Indian Civil Service. It 
is most undesirable to do any tiling which makes 
tliat service less homogeneous and lc-s attractive. 
It is of coarse desirable that all literate classes and 
communities should bo represented. No system 
can be devised which will do this. The matter 
can only be left to nomination and the ili'crelion 
of the Local Government. 

27617 (13) Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Sendee ? If so, plcnro describe 
the system that you would propose ? -In my 
opinion tho most essential qualifications for the 
disebargo of tho duties of a District and Si*<simn 
Judge in this province are a sound general educa- 
tion, and intimate knowledge of tin: country, 
and plenty of common sense. The majority o£ 
men in the Judicial Branch cannot, hope to rhe 
higher than the post of Diftrict and So- -ions 
Judge, and 90 per cent, of tho work done in Dis- 
trict and Sessions Courts turns on question; of 
fact. The problem ordinarily presented Ink' s ibis 
form, “ Is the witness telling the truth? If io, 
what is the inference?” No training in law 
which has yet been devised will help a man to 
answer these questions. The present system gives 
us men of good general education; the yens 
which they spend as A'-istant Collectors give 
them an intimate knowledge of the country, as 
they are in camp for many mouths away from 
the artificial conditions which prevail in large 
towns. During tbe-e year? they deal with ninth 
criminal work, and noi a little work of a civil 
nature. A man with this training In; gone a 
very long war towards qualifying himself for the 
duties of a District, anl Scsnoas i ndge. >' o: only 
is jt a good training, hut it is almost essential 
The sole question that remains is how to give a 
mm so trainel the necessary knowledge of law. 
I would not underrate the necessity of that know- 
ledge but there is, 1 think, a growing t; n donor 
t) overrate it. So far as recruitment goes I am 
unihle to suggest any better system. 


intellectual attainments, is adequate. A system 
of open competition iu India would be a tost of 
intellectual attainments only. In the event of 
Indian candidates being successful in preponderat- 
in''' numbers the minimum English element would 
disappear. I regard the Indian Civil Service as 
being primarily intended to secure that necessary 
minimum, 

27614 (S). Are you in favour of holding this 
.examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s Dominions?-™: 
reasons which lead me to disapprove of a system 
.of simultaneous examinations in India and 
England also lead, mo to doubt the wisdom of 
•holdin® the examination at any other centre than 
London. I nave not however sufficient knowledge 
of conditions in other parts of the Empire 
tc justify me in pronouncing a positive 

OP 27015 P). What wonld he your opinion with 
teeavdlo filling a Used proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by "Natives of 
India” recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in India or by means of separate cxannattions 
in each province or group of provinces in India < It 
so ivhat proportion do you recommend ?— So long 
as’the strength of the Indiau Civil Service recruited 
iu England as at prcscut is preserved, the proposal 
to lillracancics by any other method is not open 
to the objection that it may tend to reduce the 
I minimum. So long as that minimum is 
mnintoinodl 1"* »» .*» " f 

—to in — «i “ 
methods. But the ■38““ » 
Ofetion. A* "Pen 

ti.cdoe. not test tho qmditie. reqmmd [or these 
appointmente. Portlier, tie remit of «mh a com- 
petition wonld to to sce.re «» 
proponderntiug -Ml i ■» on that a 
fin, „hiek does not eomuumd the mtdenee of 
all sections oi the community. The proposal 
would probably to resented bj- otter ssiioosof 
the community. I urn spending oithe suggestion 
•to hold separate examinations in each, province. 
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2?618. (IS). If the system of recruitment by 
open ' com[ etitii e examination 5n^ England is 
retained, please' state the age' limits that you 
recommend for candidates at bucIi examination, 
giving your' foil reasons. Do yon consider that 
the age limits should he fixed to attract candidates 
of the noimal school-leaving ago in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education?— In the first place tho "intermediate 
stage of education 0 must be ruled out. I regard 
residence at an English University as most 
desirable, hut there are only two ways of securing it. 
The majority of candidates at present hold scholar- 
ships, and it is clearly impossible for the holder 
of a fcholaiship to give up the oi dinary academic 
course in' order to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service. Failure would leave him stranded. As 
between candidates of tho school-leaving age, or 
candidates who have completed the University 
course, matters are fairly evenly balanced. The 
University course gives men of more matured 
intellect ; the objection is that it excludes a certain 
number of promising boys who cannot afford tho 
espouse of the University. I should be inclined to 
maintain the age limit much as at present subject 
to the abolition of tho year’s probation in England. 
This would remove the main defects of the present 
system, errs., that men are kept too long at the 
University and come out to India too old. 

27619 (16). What is your experience of tire 
relative merits of tho candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits, 17— 19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation at 
on approved University) and sinco'1891 (age limits 
21— *-23 or 22—24 yenrs, followed by ODe year’s 
probation)? -There is practically no difference io 
point of merit. 

27620 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service?— It is impossible to give any 
opinion on a man’s capacity until he has been 
several years in the service. This is so for two 
reasons. In the first place men are not generally 
known until they have been in more than one station. 
In the second place they get to opportunity of 
showing what they are worth. The men who have ' 
been five years and more in this province are in the 
large majority of cases suitable reCruite. Such of 
those whom I know below that standing appear 
to me to be suitable iu moBt cases. 

27621 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fed? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that "the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling ho may devote himself, have any 
reason to regret the time and labour which he had 
n Vi fIC ? aTin ? bhnself to be o jammed,” and 
that - the object should be to secure, not specialists 
m any particular subjeef that may be useful in a 
subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well- 
educated young man of the period ?-I entirely- 
accept the principle kid down in tho question. 

27 622 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
^ iesemd b y statute for ; 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if 

186i e (’fSr ! he -a? 311 Civil Serviee Act of 

1881 (.4 MBVict, c. 54). [Attentions invited 


the' provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act 
18G1 (24 & 25 'Viet,, o. 54) and of the Government 
of India Act, 1870 (33 Viofc., o. 3), reproduced as 
Appendices II and III to these questions.]?— I 
consider it necessary to have a statutory reservation 
of certain posts for the Indian Civil Service— (i) 
in order to maintain the necessary minimum, 
(ii) as a guarantee to candidates for the service;' 

I sec no reason, speaking as a Judicial officer, to- 
suggest any' alteration in the Schedule, so W as : 
there is power (as at present) to appoint “ Nataves 
of India " to any of the listed posts, 

27G23 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects ' of His Majesty 
should be employed in tho higher posts of the- 
Civil Ad ministration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian. Civil, Service ' 
cadre do yon consider that "Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted?— I consider a minimum of Europeans 
essential. It is impossible to suggest any propor- 
tion of posts now held by the Indian Civil Serviee 
•as that to i^which "Natives of India" might be” 1 
properly admitted. It is only possible to say that \ 
from time to time more such posts should ’be 
recruited by appointing- « Natives of India”.. 

27624 (25) ; Do you accept as gencrally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under which 
"Natives oi India” are recruited partly through ' 
the medium of an' open competitive examination in ' 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
Iudia, in accordance either with rules framed under- 
the provisions of section 6 of the Government of . 
India'Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 3), or with the 
provisions of the Indian Civil. Service Act,' 1861 - 
(24 : & 25 Viet., o. 54)? .Do you recommend 
any alterations in this system, and if so, what ?— 

If efficiency of administration is the test, tho- 
present system is satiefactoiy. The system is 
good enough if it is properly worked. It ’is 
quite elastic and provides a simple and economical 
method of increasing the Iudian element in the 
administration from time to time. 

27625 (28). Do you consider that the old'-' 
systom of appointment of "Statutory Civilians" "■ 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if; 
so, what method of recruitment would you recom- 
mend ?-I would not revive it. It was not n 
success and probably no one desires that it should 

be revived. 

27626 (43). What is your experience of tho 
results of the existing system under which success- : 
ful candidates in the open competitive examina- 
taon are required to undergo a probationer’s course- 
of instruction in England ? Do you recommend 
the coutmuauce or abolition of this system ?— If the 
esistiug system of recruitment is to be maintained, 

I would abolish the period of probation. I am 
oredibly informed by many junior officers that it is 
time wasted, and from my own experience of two 
years’ probation from 1888 to 1890, 1 should say 
this-was probably so. ' It was necessary then, as 
it meant a period of residence at an English 
University, which was most valuable, but as a 
special training for work in India it was of very - 
little use. Now the successful candidates have in 
the great-majority of cases already gone throiHi 
an University course, and it is unnecessary^ 
detain them, a year in England.' I do not think 
they learn anything which they conld not learn 
more quickly in Iudia. ’ 

; 27627 (45). Do you consider it desirable that ' 
prohatKners should be required to spend their- 
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period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?— As I have already said, I regard only 
two systems of recruitment as possible— (i) to take 
candidates at the school-leaving age ns was done 
np to 1891, (ii) to take candidates who Lave gone 
through au University course. If theie ie to be a 
reversion to the former system, then I should 
regard residence at an approved University as a 
necessary part of the period of probation. If the 
latter and existing system is adhered to, then no 
probation in England is necessary, 

27628 (46). If so, do you advise the select* n 
of one or more Universities for tin's purpose and 
for what reasons?— Any residential University of 
good standing should be allowed, but not an 
University which is a mere teaching or examining 
body. It is residence at an University, under 
conditions such as obtain at Oxford or Chmbridgo, 
that is necessary, as distinguished from mere 
attendance at leetures or classes held by a teaching 
or examining body. 

27629 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 

robation ? If so, please give the scale and con- 
itions that you recommend ?— The scale previous 
to 1891 was suitable and also the conditions 
attached. 

27680 (49). Would it, in yonr opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?— It would in my opinion be a great 
mistake to establish any separate institution. It 
would ho impossible to secure the breadth nnd 
freedom which is so necessary. An institution of 
that kind would compare most unfavourably with 
an University such as Oxford or Cambridge in 
everything except perhaps in the teaching of 
special studies. These arc of comparatively littlo 
importance, Candidates trained on such lines 
would be scboolboya with a special training. 

27631 (60). If a probationer's course is con- 
tinued in England, do you accept the priuciplo 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee m 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education aud that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their wiling! Does yonr answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi- 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course?— 
I do not accept the principle if it means that 
special studies arc to exclude other considerations. 
The value of such special studies was much over- 
rated in my time, but no harm was done as the 
candidates in the majority of cases went to Oxford 
aud Cambridge, and thus got most of the advan- 
tages of Uuivorsity life. These advantages arc 
far more important than any system of special 
studies. 

27032 (BlJ. Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix YI to those questions showing 
the courses of studies proscribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course (s) 
under the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, nnd (4) noder any modification of 
that system recommended by you?— Under the 
existing system I would abolish the probationary 
period altogether, and bring the successful can- 
didates to India as soon as possible after the open 
competition. I recommend no alternative system, 
a 495—22 


27633 (53). Do you consider that the pro- 
bationer’ s course of instruction can best he spent in 
England or in India ?— Certainly in India under 
the existing system. 

‘27634 (54). What is yonr opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?— The proposal is imprac- 
ticable in view of the enormous differences which 
prevail between different parts of India. The 
question of language alone would render it im- 
possible to establish any central college with anv 
advantage. 

27635 (55). What is your opinion o f a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable enii ^j 
of instruction for the whole or portions of tli- first 
two years of service at some suitable centre?— In 
this Presidency the objection slated to the las! 
question exists in a modified degree. The existence 
of five languages, of which four are vernacular, in 
distiuct portions of the Presidency woull lie a 
serious objection. It is difficult to learn a 
language adequately except in the country where 
it is spoken. Probably the most widely spoken 
language is .Marti tlii, and if the propose ! centre 
was in a Marathi-speaking District the men who 
had to go in Sind, Gujarat, or the Karmitalc after 
their training would bo at a great di-ad vantage. 
They would bo in the position of a man who Ins 
learnt Italian with a view to work in Spain. 
Knowledge of the vernacular is (lie nto-t import- 
ant part of the training of a Civilian. Again it is 
difTicult to s«o what practical training would be 
possibles under such a system. 

27636 (50). In the report of the Tre ii nry'Cnm- 
mittcc appointel to consider the org.i'iciiinii of 
Oriental Studies in London (l'M[9), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriom.il 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England (ban in India, bee , him 
of the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teacbcrc in Indian district headquar- 
ters, the difficulty of even g'od Lilian teachers 
appreciating the Europeau student’s point of view, 
and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropica! 
climate. Do you consider that there objections 
could be met by a suitable scheme of in-traction 
iu India?— The objections in my opinion have 
very little weight at lea*t so far as tins I’rridency 
is concerned. I gather from Appendix V that 
selected candidates for this Presi lcncy nr.- t night 
in England some element® of the 11 amt hi 
language. Of the seven candidate’ who arrive 1 is 
191 1 two were posted to District* in which the 
Marathi language is spoken. If Candida ’e- arc 
not posted to out-of-the-way place®, uni this j® 
not, I believe, tbc practice, there is no l ick of 
adequate teachers, aud I have not yet found ilia 1 , 
they failed to appreciate the European student's 
point of view, except where corrc.-t teaching 
made it inevitable that they should do si. It i® 
further in my opinion not possible to hold tint a 
langaage can be better learnt in England than 
in a country where it can b: heard spoken in the 
streets. As for the question of arduous study fu 
a tropical climate, it may be observed tint the 
work which a man ha; to do whea he arrive’ in 
India is fat less arduous than that which fail; to 
his lot in bter years. 
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27687 (60). Are you satisfied with the undergo a course of reading at their own' 
oresenfc arrangements for the training of junior expense if they have no. advantage to look 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they tor (raid to. Therefore it u that special 
have token up their appointments in India? -I inducements should be ottered. An alterna- 
m satisfied with the present system. • tive would, be to improve the prospects of judicial 

27638 (64). Please give your views as to officers and to give special promotion to those who 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the have, qualified themselves by study in England, 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members Possibly an assimilation of the rates .of pay of 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be- Judges in this Presidency to .those obtaining, say, 
tween recommendations nppHcableto all officers and iu Bengal, coupled with a system of promotion by 
to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. In selection to the higher grades, might serve as a. 
particular, do you favour a system of granting study stimulus. If there is any shortcoming at present 
leave to Europe, and if so, what course of study in the matter of legal knowledge, the want of any 
(course for a call to the Bar, reading in Barristers' spur is largely the cause, A minor matter, but one 
Chambers or other), and what conditions do you of great importance, is the necessity. of bettor pro- 
propose ?— 1 There is little or no need to do anything vision for books for the use of District Judges. 

83 regards officers of tie Indian Civil Service in There are Law Libraries at District Headquarters, 
general. The present training is quito enough, hut it is necessary' that a Judge should have an 
lip to the time when an officer joins the Judicial adequate library of his own: especially ia tins so 
Branch no further training is necessary. The in view of the not very advanced standard of the 
earlier years met be spent in executive work ; Local Bar in most District Courts. That is in. 
that is in my opinion imperative. I would here itself one of the difficulties in the way of legal 
quote what 1 wrote in 191)4 on this matter, as it training.. At many District Headquarters the Bar 
probably gives a better idea of the position of the !b most inadequate, and thuB a Judge is deprive 1 of 
officers likely to he affected than anything I could tho most valuablo assistance which a Judge can 
say now: “It is to he remembered that Judges have. It is therefore all the more necessary that 
in this Country have to deal with a publio of whose he should be in a position to buy books. Every 
language, ways of thought and social customs District Judge should have a yearly grant for the 
they are in the beginning entirely ignorant, and purpose of keeping up an office library, and ovary 
legal studies which would be adequate in the caeo judicial officer should be allowed to borrow money 
of an Englishman seeking Judicial office in Eog- from Government on very easy terms for the pur- 
land must be preceded here by other training, pose of buying law books for his own use. Suoh 
This training is admirably furnished by the execu- advances are made for the purchase of tent3 and 
tive work of an Assistant Golleotor, and it is motor cars. At the present moment it is impos- 
perhaps scarcely open to controversy that it is 6ible so far as I know to find a complete sot of the 
most desirable that the earlier years of a civilian's English Law Reports outside Bombay or Kardchi. 
service should he spent in the executive branoh 27639 (67). Do you recommond any system for 
*t * #. The question is, 'Given, an Assistant encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
Collector of 4 or 5 years' standing what method the rules for the encouragement of the study of . 
ehould he adopted to convert him into a satis Eac- Oriental languages ?— I am opposed to any system 
tory Judicial officer?' **.**. I should of this kind, I do not believe that a man who ie 
myself ho very willing to avail myself of the a student is necessarily a good judge. Granting 
opportunity of reading in a Barrister’s Chamber, that the higher study of law is advisable, the way 
' but I would respectfully suggest that the period' to secure it is by offering inducements in fcha 
should in no way be allowed to entrench on tbo way of promotion, aud by giving facilities for 
leave admissible under the existing vales. The study iu England. Mare reading tor the purposes 
work bo done would after all be work done in the of pecuniary rewards is a poor kind of study. It is 
interests of the administration and should be also plain that only a junior jndioial officer would 
allowed to count as active service on liberal con- care to enter for reward of this kind 

IkWW mmeripneethat 27640 (»). Vo you consider it fafobli Hut 
. wul 1 p«W there should be uniformity Or nmite 

.Mutely m&l Sm natal bod.ly lW , oE WJlt in tho provioiss, .si d» nr 
recuperation, end idee maAnf mere tta dtaiiifati.. „ this J .list fo ,..r ProMoi, 
faiengt .I Wiree am fobe dWid, , t? a be ; E wll „,_ tt „ e j„ n0 d '„ M tint tbs 
he rS. 1 h ? f ° ! »ml*rs of the Judicial Bruush of the Serrim id 


, their service to afford to take in addition leave 


; tor the purposes of study Later on they will be the raIes oE , )ay , 

tam miMteri to flo so. ThB aOOve MOrKmatB m» d l_ n •’ 

is that 


this Province have always been dissatisfied with' 
The average is lower in the 


its ante! to Job." Tho .tore repreeoata mj pieSe/tooKy otto’proriM, 

. exis mg training in India There is no adequate reason. A general improve- 


s^jaaaissriKs *>**”*■ 

period of study should count os service. I would 
here point out that one of the great difficulties 
which judicial officers experience at present is that ‘ 
then career offers no prospects at ail comparable 
with that of an executive officer. Distinctions of 


. Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service ■ 


27641 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1016 — 1058, dated the ISsh 


' a n kn , owa *®them, ana's 19 10^* defining the ’general conditions 

” Wwpmi nolWfm- , ^ w *^ S ^ 0W hhafc whiob should govern recruitment to the Provincial 

oSrfSSof “ *?»S« the. Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. Are 

L immeasurably ? r . ^ «V 

*l,ia mbu tJu ;/ riA . k k , factors m mendations to make for their alteration f— So far 
probable that men will ' a3 concerns tlie Judicial Branch of the Service the 


the problem, tor it is 
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■conditions are generally suitable. As regards No. 
IV reciprocity of treatment should he insisted 
on : as regards No. V a definite intention to become 
a resident of the province should be required. 

27642 (2).^ Please supply a copy of the rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province. Are these rules suit- 
able, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration.?— The rules for recruitment of 
Subordinate Judges, that is to say of the Judicial 
Branch of the Service, are generally suitable. I 
would however reduce the number of *• qualifying 
posts' 1 (Rule!]. Some of those now prescribed 
[e.g., Nazir and Head Clerk in a District Court) 
should not qualify. Subject to good behaviour, 
appointment to a qualifying post should mean 
promotion to a Subordinate Judgeship. I would 
further, on first application, make such enquiries as 
may be necessary and inform the applicant at once 
if his services are not likely to be required. This 
would reduce the list of candidates for appoint- 
ment. At present there are more men waiting 
than can possibly be taken into the service. Sub- 
ject to these emendations the rules are suitable. 

27643 (7). To what extent are non-residents ot 
tho Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? -In 
my opiuion only residents of the province should 
ordinarily bo recruited. 

'27644 (8). Are all olassesaud communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ? — It is impossible that nil classes and 
commnuitios should be represented in the Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Service. Nor is it 
desirable to attempt to do so. Where qualifica- 
tions arc approximately equal, considerations of this 
kind should bo allowed some weight. Subject to 
this exceptiou efficiency should be th: main tost. 

27645 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangement® by which certain posts, ordmarilv 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and 
is the system followed in making appointments 
(o these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest?— There is no doubt considerable 
dissatisfaction felt among the members of tho 
Subordinate Judicial Service at the manner in 
which appointments are made to the post of 

Mr. L. C. Cnnar, 

27647. (CiatmM.) You arc a District and 
Sessions Judge ?— I am. 

27648. And a Member of the Indian Civil 
Service?— Yes. 

27649. And 1 believe you have been in tho 
service for twenty-three ycire ?— That is so. 

27650. You regard a minimum British 
•element in the administration ns essential ? — 
Absolutely. 

27051. And yon would recruit that minimum 
in England only f— Yes. 

27652. Do yon regard the Indians who pass 
in England as forming part of the English 
.element ?— I am prepared at present to regard thorn 
iu that light. 

27653. You would fill any posts which were 
not needed for this minimum by nominating 
Indians iu India?— Yes. 


Assistant Judge. This is dne to two causes, (i) 
that Junior officers have been selected, (ii) tbit 
appointments bare been mile from outside (he 
Subordinate Judicial Service. In my opinion 
this dissatisfaction tends to reduce the’ efficiency 
of the Subordinate Judges as a whole, and is not 
entirely without justification. Tho position is 
really daeto the fait that Assistant Judgeships 
are not suitable appointments to which to appoint 
members of the Provincial Service. A man mast 
be taken young to fill them, and naturally ho 
goes on to a District Judgeship, He is thus at 
an early period of bis career pat over the heal of 
the other Subordinate Judge-, and th: more able 
among them are necessarily discouraged a? they 
fed that they have nothing to look to, but 
promotion in the ordinary line. In my opinion 
the system is wrong. Promotion to a District 
Judgeship should come liter in the career of a 
Subordinate Judge, as a reward of proved judicial 
service. I would confer criminal piwcrs more 
freely (tho powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge) 
on selected Subordinate Judges to give them 
experience of crimiuai work, and I would Fcleet 
to District Judgeship direct. There is nothing 
in the work of an Assistant Julgo, which is a 
better training for the post of District nil Ses- 
sions Judge than tho work of a First Class 
Subordinate Judge with appellate powers if nnee 
the latter bo given some criminal cxp’rience. It 
would of course be necessary to fix a limit of 
age beyond which promotions would not be mile 
to a District Judgeship. I would as a necessary 
consequence abolish the three Assistant Judge- 
ships now open to the Provincial Service and mire 
tho number of District Judgeships to five. 

27816 (St). Are the existing rites of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Serviro of’ your 
Province adequate to sum* the desire 1 qualifica- 
tions in the o Hirers appoint®! ? If not, whit 
alterations do you room non l ?— Here as in the 
superior Judcial Service the raid of pay in this 
Presidency compare very nnfivourubly with line 
ill force iu Bongil. flic lowest rate of pay for a 
Subordinate Judge should br its 209. (h> Ii gh;st 
its 1,000. Pr (motion h, imrcx.w, ext rent ;iy 
slow. A man rinald reach tin first Clin m 15 
years. The appamfOiiit- in t ic Fivi Cl i« re jqiw 
reconsidering. Th to arc to few ap,»int units 
in the first Grnle. At presell it i< r-ry dnlinlt 
fora nun to rise beyool tli: [Wd Gn’l: of the 
First Class. 

called atsd examined. 

■ 27654. But you weald keep them nut of 
the Indian Civil Service?— I w mid l:e>p them 
wholly apart from th.’ Indian Civil Service. 

27G55. Your objection to including them in 
tiic Indian Civil Service is that in you: (pinion it 
is not possible to recrut one service ia two 
ways?— flat is so I think tbit if they are 
nominally include! in the t-a n; S.-rrire they would 
practicu.ly belong to a din- rev. Servi::, o: wjjld 
Ire so regarded because they were reeruitei in s 
different manner. 

27056. Would you nominate from the Pro- 
vincial Serviee or ia |urt at 1 rest from outside the 
Pro •racial Service : — I am ia favour of nomination 
from the Provincial Service. 

27657. So that really you fivoar the pre-out 
Byslem of lir.J posts ?— Yes. 
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Bombay Act o£ 1869, section 14, and they lave 
original jurisdiction up to Rs. 10,000 under 
section 16 of that Act. 

27679. What salary do they get ?— The salary 
of their grade as Assistant Collector, and that 
varies according to their position in the general 
list. The poets may cany a salary as low as 
Bs. 700 a month. I have an Assistant myself 
who I believe is drawing Es. 900, Some are 
drawing Rs. 766. 

27680. They really range from Bs. 700 to 
Rs. 900 ?— Yes, they might conceivably be on 
Es. 500, but I do not remember an instance. It 
would depend upon the seniority of the man in the 
general list. Ho draws his pay as Assistant 
Collector. The work he does is work of a very 
superior nature. As a general rale, efter he lias 
bad a little Criminal experience he is appointed 
Additional Sessions Judge and has the power of 
passing sentences of death. Sly own Assistant 
can pass a sentence of death and his pay is 
certainly under Its. 1,000 a mouth. In one 
instance a mao in that position is drawing Rs 766. 
I mention that speciliealiy as I wish to lay beforo 
the Commission that these are, as a matter of fact, 
superior appointments and should be paid accord- 
ingly. 

27681. They exercise both Criminal and Civil- 
power ?— Yes. They are first appointed to exorcise 
Civil power only and receive a training of six 
months in trying small suits, mid they aro tlieu 
appointed Assistant Sessions Judges which gives 
them power to pass a sentence of seven years, aud 
jf they do approved work they are given powers of 
life and death. Thoy are also given Civil Appel- 
late powers. My own Assistant has powers of a 
Civil Appellate Judge and the powers of an Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge, 

27682. In what way do they differ ■ fnm 
the Sessions Judge ?— The Additional Sessions 
Judgohns powers under tho Criminal Procedure 
Code which permit of his passing any sentcnco 
authorised by Uw. 

27683. He occupies a doublo capacity ?— Yes, 
ho does both Civil and Criminal work. 

27684. Would you say there is room for more 
appointments of this character in the Presi- 
dency ?— 1 should say there was probably room for 
more, but that would cotail an enquiry into the 
Judicial work in each district. I cau only speak 
for my own district where I have an Assistant. 
Those who know tho conditions find Iron* far the 
work is in arrear in certain districts would bo able 
to answer that question more specifically. I know 
thero is a shortage of Assistant Judges, generally 
speaking, and I had some difficulty in getting one 
myself. 

27685. I take it tho advantage of these 
Assistant Judges is that they can he appointed 
without any re-adjustment of district boundaries’— 
That is so. My Assistaut, for instance, takes 
there cases which I send to him for trial. The 
cases are filed in my Court and I distribute tho 
work between him and myself. If he went away 
tomorrow it would make no difference to the 
Judicial work of the district except that I 
should liavo to do it all It does not alter the 
boundaries of the district or the nature of the 
work in any wav. He is n kind otpersousl Assist- 
ant more than anything dss. 

276S6. For how many years has this class 
of appointment been in existence in Bombay?— 
H 495—23 


Ever since 1 have been in the Service. The first 
judicial appointment I held was that of an 
Assistant Judge. 

27687. I suppose the existence of the Assist- 
ant Judge makes the question of promotion even 
more difficult ?— Yes, I imagine it doc-. 

27688. Do you know any way in whkh that 
could he got orer ?— If these were made superior 
appointments carrying superior pay, a= they should 
be, it would tend to do away to a certain extent 
with the block in promotion. 

27689. I take it that a salary of 11s. 90U i« 
not an excessive salary for an officer who dwell urges 
the responsible work you have ltaer.bed ?— 1 consi- 
der it a very low and inadequate salary. I should 
say Its. 1,000 was the minimum. 

27090. There is no Assistant Judge receiving 
Hs. I,0u0 now? — I do not think lie could receive 
Rs. 1,000. He is only Assistant Collector ami the 
graded pay m Us. 500, 11s. 7UU, an,l hf. IKK), sa 
that unless he were acting as District Judge he 
could not receive mm than II & 5'0U. 

27691. Would you say that the pay of the 
Judicial Branch required any imp ovement ?— In 
my opinion the rates of pay in the Judicial Di 1 ) '.ai l- 
ment, both m the superior and in the Subordinate 
Service, require reconsideration nnd re-adjnst men! 
The rates of pay in this {'residency are louvr in 
both Services than in any other Presidency in 
India. 1 can cite figures in support ol that. 
The average pay of a District Judge in Ka«lcrn 
Bengal and /iskiid, which is the Im-pnH Province 
in this rc6pcct ia India, is IN. 2,4: 1 a mouth ; Hie 
average pay iu Bombay is Its. 2,092, which re- 
presents a difference of £2U0 sterling per annum, 
and so far as I am aware tlrcro is no juslifie ilian 
for that differential treatment. I should also like 
to point out that the avemgo ralnry of a IIMrict 
Judge iu this Presidency is now less than it wa« 
40 years ago Taking tho average saury drawn 
by District Judges, in tlio year ltfi'i .1 win 
Rs. 2,263 and in the present year it is I Is. 2,040 ; 
that is to say, in 40 years, in spite of tin; ri'e in 
tho cost of living, the pay drawn by DMriel 
Judges has fallen to that extent. The comlilioire 
as regards the Subordinate Judicial Service prison 
very much ibo same feature-. ‘Die pay of the 
Sub-Judges in 1869 wasRs. 347 a in-oith, and in 
the present year it is Ks. 314, and they have le t, 
three superior appointments, Judges of the Small 
Causes Court, which were open to them, and the pay 
of two similar appointments lias been sub-i antially 
reduced. Speaking all round, the pay of th« 
Judicial Department in this Pre.-idency i- n it only 
less than it is anywhere else ia India but lc« than 
it used to be in the Presidency itsilf. 

2709 2. Is promotion through the grade- wry 
slow ?— My own promotion wa« very rapid but 
tho promotion at tho prcsitit time is likely to !>e 
extremely slow. The promot.on of Subordinate 
Judges is, on the whole, too flow. 

27693. Speaking generally, which would 
you prefer to see, a regrading or the introduction 
c£ a timc-fcalc? — I have no knowledge rf the 
working of a time-scale, hut o:i the whole I am in 
favour of regrading and not of a time-seal.;. I 
cannot fay I am in a position really to give a 
considered opinion on that. The print I mill to 
make is that some improvement is n.-Mrsury, but 
I could not express a definite opinion between a 
time-scale and re- grading. 
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27694. You see room for improvement as 27709, You would meet it by listing; more 

Kmrds e^io"?— Certainly. I think the Jodi- appointments ?— Yes. 
cinl work is under-paid. 27710, Would you expect the Government to 

- 27695. You are not prepared to apeak with take men outside the Provinoial Oivil Service and 
anv knowledge on the merits or demerits of a put them into these appointments, or would you 
time-scale?— No, I am not. It is not a matter confine it to the Provincial _ Civil Service?— I 
on which I have had any experience. should he inclined to confine it to the Provincial ' 

27696. Speaking generally, it would remove Civil Service, but not absolutely rigidly ; I would 
a great "many of the grievances, would it not?— give Government power to make an appointment 
y e& from outside if they wished. 

27697. Yon would get an automatic increase 27711. We We been told in several places 

of pay right through the grades?— In the lower that there are very large classes of mea who will 
grades it would probably be a satisfactory solu- not take appointments in the Provinoial Civil 
tion. I should like in connection with the subject Service as it is considered an inferior Service, but 
to point out that in 1842 the Indian Law who have a desiro, a more or less laudatory desire, 
Commission specifically recommended that the to servo their country in the upper Services, How 
Judicial Department should he tho most lucrative would you afford them the opportunities they ask 
Branch of the Service, which ie certainly not the for i— The question is an extremely difficult one. 
cafl& It is a cboica of evils. I do not see how you can 

27698. The unfavourable averages which you by any system make men members of the Indian, 
lave quoted are due to the increased numbers jn Civil Service except by recruiting them in. the 
the lower grades, are they not ?— I have not worked aame manner oud under the same conditions as the 
out the figures except as regards the averages. Indian Civil Service is recruited. Anyone who is 
27699, 'lhe responsibility of the work that appointed in any other manner to that Service will 
each officer discharges is the same, is it not, be always a kind of excrescence on the Servioe 
whether he is in the first or fourth grade?— and will not be really a member of the Service at 
Exactly. Wehave three grades of District Judges all, although ho may appear to ho so on paper, 
and each grade does exactly the same work and 27712. There are certain Provinoes in India 
has exactly the same powers and responsibilities. where the upper Service is recruited in two or 
27700. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I suppose in three different ways. For instance, in Burma, you 
any case if you had a time-scale you would have have Army men and men taken from outside and 
one man doing exactly, similar work to his men brought in either from the Provinoial Civil 
neighbour and drawing perhaps Rs, 300 or Rs.400 Service or from outside altogether. We were told 
more. there that once these men were in the Service and 

■ 27701. That would be an objection to a time- bad worked together for a certain number of 
scale, At first eight the pay ought to he graded years the fact that they came in hy different 
according to tlie work done. Yon would not methods of recruitment made absolutely no differ* 

1 suggest that all your Sessions Judges should be once. Do not you think the same thing would 
paid the same ?— No, I would not, but I ehould happen here if you recruited the Civil Service in a 
gay there should be a minimum substantial re- way different from the competitive examination ? 
muneration for tho responsibilities of the post. if you appointed n mau outside to be an Assistant 

27702. The minimum gay for . Distant nri X?' h " b .' “ 

Sessions Judge is Its. 1,800; £ it net 7-Ye. Jnte uni then s Jute, Jo not ™ 

27703. You do not think Untie .effieient!- “ thulnttbemd ofjverr few rents, il tho 
I think tint is .nfcient poeeiblj ns » begin™., $“* ““ “ * 

bnt I think » m.n shoold bo uhle to ms to n jf “» Gweranient, he mold hove 

higher TScto ti pay then ho euu at present. T S'., Si- Tf, T ,taW , to , “ 

27704. You wonld like to see a higher te hit bitten * were reermted bj .the. 

grade tlnm the Erst grsde Seseiona Judge on at hm, ~ 1 ‘™ be 

Be. 2,800 7-Ceitiinlj. I shonld like' to see the . . 

Bengal rates. Hilo. 1 hen now do you account for a Service 

- ... ,, , „ like the Burma Commission, where there nre a 

. , , In ' m S!ud ^ ^ey gi-eat many people who come in from oufeideand 

required extra rates because it wag a bad Province Md exactly the same position as members of the 
40 SUS ? T° UtS T 0 WOrSfc 1U ^ , Civil Service ?-I know nothing about the 

27.06.. I cannot cnticiee your statement that conditions of Burma. 

Bombay is worse paid than erther Presidencies, °7m. y ou haTe had aease in Sind , vIiere 
but I ataays thought it was rather tho other way men wera bruited natiI ;tfl recent!y fr ' m out - 
lataug your answers to questrous (9) sad (10) I B ^ e tho civil Sendee. The man who is at present 
• V 0t T P ro P“? * lncrra6 t 0 Indian at the head of the Port Trust was not a civilian 
element in the Indian Civil Semes at all r-No. ^ taok & ?Qsltioa in the Commission in Sind ia 
27.707. But do not you think that from the exactly the same way, as far as honour and respect 
political point oE view it is very advisable to do goes, as his fellow civilians in the Service ?— Those 
something to meet the universal reqnest which is appointments were recruited from England I 
made throughout India by the articulate classes believe. 

mlSkS ?• th0 - 2m5 - Bufc do . not khink, it is possible 

' ti Y I think that ffieo. that recruiting an Indian in that way would give 

1.. , ; tLow would. you be prepared to meet .him the . same respect as the Indian who was 

from time to time the recruited by tho competition at home?— It is very 
number or appointments held hy the Indiaa Civil 1 difficult to answer a question at that sort; it is 
Tn? 8 of ? ier wa Y 8 ' w hi!e difficult to say how such a man would be regarded 

keeping the Indum Civil. Service as a distinct hythe public, but I do say he would not bea 
memlerufttaMtaCmiS™ 
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27716. But he might be a member of a Com- 
mission. If you altered the titles of these Services 
and had a Commission instead of an Indian Civil 
Sendee, do not you think a man of that sort would 
come in as a member of the Commission with 
exactly the same rights as another member who 
was recruited through the Civil Service ?— I do 
not think lie would stand on quite the same footing 
27717. I did not quite understand the point 
yon were making about Assistant Judges not being 
listed appointments. Do you want Sub-Judges to 
he put in directly as Additional Judges?— At 
present the Subordinate Judges are a very deserv- 
ing and hard-working class of officers, whose 
prospects ore not very good, and at present in the 
majority of cases a msD is taken from the junior 
ranks of the Subordinate Judges and made 
Assistant Judge and put in a separate list and in 
the como of timo he goes from that to one of the 
three listed judgeships. The result is that all the 
members of the Subordinate Judicial Service above 
him in the list nre extremely disappointed aod feel 
that having been superseded they have nothing 
further to look forward to in their own line. I 
want if possible to do something for the Sober- 
diuate Judges, and instead of that system I think 
it would bo far better to increase the number of 
District Judgeships and recruit them, possibly not 
invariably, from Subordinate Judges of somewhat 
Ecnior 6tandiog who have done npproved Judicial 
work. 

2771S. That system of yours is open to the 
objection which has been raised in some other 
Presidencies, that then the District Judges wonld 
be Eentar men to the Subordinate Judges?— That 
• could be met by imposing an age limit, by saying 
that after a man had attained the age of 40 if he 
hod not shown the capacity necessary for an 
appointment of that kind lie would have to be con- 
tent with a Subordinate Judgeship. 

27719. If yon did that you would have exactly 
what yon complained of now. Junior Subordinate 
Judges put into listed posts over the heads of a great 
many of their seniors, who would grumble?— Not 
so many as at present. You would take a man at 
a later stage Now the man goes to an Assistant 
Judgeship and to a District Judgeship as a matter 
d c'wsc at an early stage. 

27720. Are these posts of Assistant Judge- 
ships not held to be posts of training? Do they 
never send a man back again to the Subordinate 
Judgeship if he is found not to turn out 
well as an Assistant Judgo ? — I do not know 
of any instance. I think the idea is that tie 
Assistant Judgeship is an appointment that 
belonged to the Indian Civil Service but nowit 
las been taken away it becomes a listed appoint- 
- ment open to the Provincial Civil Service. 

27721. With regard to the question of train- 
ing at home, you would like to see the present age 

retained, on the whole?— Yes. 

277^2. And no probation ?— No probation. 
27723. That is on the ground that moot of 
the men who go up for the open competition have 
already passed through the University ?-Yes. 

27724. And you place great importance on the 
University training?— The very greatest importance. 

27725. Why do yon plaeo such great import- 
ance on the University training? There area 
great many men who come into the Service who 
haye never seen the University hut who have 
turned out .to be most eminent members of the 
Service ? — It is the result of many years’ experi- 


ence and the training which I want through 
myself. The most valuable part of it to me was 
residence of two years at Oxford, The special 
training was of comparatively little value. 

27726, You admit that the special training 
you got at Oxford was sa far as India was concerned 
practically wasted ?-There were one or two good 
things in it I do not say it was entirely wasted, 
but a great deal of it was wasted, 

27727. What wotrM you say to reducing tie 
age and having a special institution in which to 
traiu both Indians and Europeans?— I am not in 
favour of s special institution. 

27728. On what ground?— For the same 
reason that I regard the residence at an English 
University as extremely valuable, far more valu- 
able than residence at a special institution where 
you would get a narrow and somewhat sectarian 
atmosphere, a purely Indian Civil atmosphere. 
That is what you do not get at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

27729. Supposing the two years’ training at 
home wore really made years of serious training, 
as I believe they used to he, and the candi lafce 
was made to go through a certain number of lectures 
on the principles of Law, and had to attend Law 
Courts and take notes of cases, learn a language 
more or less thoroughly as far as Grammar goes, 
learn Economics, especially with reference to this 
country, Indian History, and Indian Sociology, 
do not you think a course of that sort would be 
probably ranch more profitable to a candidate 
coming ont here tbau going round a district with 
no particular work to do, with no examinations in 
view except the Codes and language examinations, 
and with a Collector who had very little time to 
give much attention to him?— It might be made 
more profitable. The course which you sketch is 
the course which I went through myself, aud when 
I say that the time was largely wasted I am 
referring to the manner in which these subjects 
were taught and only partly to the subjects them- 
selves. It would be possible to devise a two years' 
course that would be extremely useful. If that 
were done yon would have to reduce the age. I 
do not know that I have a very strong opinion as 
between the school -leaving age and the University- 
leaving age; there is a good deal to be said on 
both sides ; but on the whole, I incline to the latter. 

I think a University education is more valuable 
than a special training. 

27730. Do not you think that a man coming 
ont to this country with nothing definite to do for 
the first year of his service, with no responsible 
work, with very little supervision, and with very 
small pay, would be likely to waste his time?— I 
do not think that is what men do.. They have 
practically a year’s training for which they are 
mainly responsible themselves, and I do not think 
the average man wastes his time. Of course the 
Collector exercises a certain amount of supervision, 
but naturally a great deal is Isft to the mao 
himself. 

27731. With regard to the emoluments of the 
Service, the Assistant Collector on arrival in this 
country draws Rs. 400 a month. Is there a 
system in Bombay in which he is given an advance 
from Government when he arrives ? — I think eo, 
but I am not certain. I think he oan draw 
Rs. 1,000 on first landing, and I know hBcan 
draw Rs; 1,000 on returaingfrom furlough because 
I have done it mjEelf. 
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27732. Has he to Bupply himself with tcnfce m , 
Bombay,?— Yes ■ be can get an advance of Be. 800. 
for the puicbase of tents. . > ‘ 

2^733. And he hua to bay himself a lores?—. 
Yob’. ' . 

■ 27734. And if he is in a. big station probably. 

a' trap?— Yes. 

5*7735. ' Jfay we tabo.it that the result is that 
bo finds it extremely difficult, to live on the balance 
of his pay for the first two years of his service ? — 
Yea, he gets into debt very often, and cannot help , 


27736, Do yon agree witb the witnesses who 
say that ono of the special things we ought to 
recommend is an increase in the pay of the Assist- 
ant Collector when he arrives?—! should be 
prepared to support that. 

27737. Do you think that is on important ‘ 
matter from the point of viow of beeping up the 
popularity of the Service 7— Yes. I think the 
initial pay has a very great deal to do with the 
popularity of the Service amongst candidates, If 
a man knows he is going' to got' Rs. 600 a month 
he thinks much more of the Service than if he is 
only going to get Rs. 400. . 

27738. Would you be in favour of giving up 
the contribation to the Pension Fund and slightly., 
reducing the pension ?— I am afraid I could not 
give information on that without considering it. 

127789. At present you contribute 4 per cant, 
to the fund, and it is doubtful how much of the, 
pension that represents. A suggestion has been . 
made to ns that it would he a very popular thing 
to give up that contribution, even at the cost of a , 
somewhat smaller pension, say £300 a year. . Do 
yon think that the £1,000 a year pension is a. 
great factor at home in attracting men to the . 
Service ?-.Certam]y, I should think it a great 
attraction ; a pension of £1,000 is ' something 
substantial, 


27740.- You would hesitate a great deal' to 
teduce it ?~I should. It is said roughly that wc 
pay half our own pensions, but I do not know 
whether that is true or not. 

27741. With regard to furlough-pay, do you' 
think the roles fall very hard on a civilian ? —Ho, 
not. in my experience. 

“ 27742. I suppose most people look forward to 
spending more than their furlough pay when on 
furlough and save beforehand for that purpose ?— 
Yes; and most men come out from their furlough 
in debt. 

_ 27743. But you do not think that is a matter 
about which they need grumble ?— I think that is, 
to he met by revising the rates of pay rather than, 
by revising the rates, of furlough allowance.. I do- 
not think thepay is adequate ; it does not permit 
a man to save at present; . , 

27744. .You. would not, recommend 1 larger 


rotes of pay ?— No, I. should .prefer to revise ti 
rates of. pay in the Service. , 

.-27745. Would you be at all. in .favour of 
rule. which would, compel a man to take his montl 
privilege leave every- year ?— That point basis 
occurred to me. Ido not- know what the' obit 
of the rule ib, * 

' . u T£e ia “ * “ #’ raNMI m 

often itb„. n caojolH to tet „ ' M , 
em .bbt „„| d jinjt.i, 

taking combined leave. . - - * 

. 27747. Yes', and. in compensation for that 
has been suggested that he might take six monti 


furlough on higher pay; • Do you think -it is 
valuable that a man ehuuld take a month’s leave 
every year ?— I think in thi6 Presidency, it depends 
entirely on the station he happens to be in.. There* 
are certain oE our stations in which it is quite 
unnecessary. - ; . , 

27748. As a Sessions Judge you get a recess 
each, year? — Yes, six .weeks, but that is only a. 
Civil Courts vacation,' We get no Criminal Court 
vacation. . . 

27749, How much of that are you obliged to 
spend in the station’? -I can. toko the whole .of- 
it. provided I make arrangements for Criminal 
work. , 

27760. Are yon generally able to get away . 
for sis weeks ?— Not unless I have au Assistant. . 
If I have au Assistant I can take the full six - 
weeks. Occasionally it is possible to arrange 
with a neighbouring Sessions Judge to take one’s- 
work. . In the heavy Criminal districts it is 
extremely difficult to avail oneself of a vacation. 

27751. Tho Sessions JudgBs in Bombay are 
nevor able to get to England for a recess?— 1 have, 
never known a man do it. I thought of it mysoif, 
but I abandoned the idea, as it is only six weeks. . 

27752. . (Mr. Madge) Will it be a. correct, 
inference to draw from yonr entire approval of-' 
the existing competitive system for Euglishtneu 
to say that you do not share the opinion held ia. 
some quarters that there lias been a deterioration 
in tho type of young Englishmen coming out into 
the Service ?— i have seen no deterioration. 

27703. I understood you to say that you would 
confine the recruitment of Indians for the higher- 
Services mainly if not entirely to the riovincial 
Service? — Yes. ... , . 

27754, On the ground that you would have: 
tried meu and 6o dispense with an unknown 
quantity ?— Yes, that is partly my view. 

27755. You would also increase tho number of 
listed appointments ?— Yea. , 

27756, Do you think that that would re-aot 
upon the attractiveness of tho Service at homo 
if any considerable number of appointments were ’ 
reduced ?— If a. considerabla number of appoint- 1 
incuts were reduced no doubt it would tend to vender' 
the Service at home less popular 

27757. There is a movement at present as far 1 
as possible to increase the Indian element in the' 
Service, so for as we can gat efficiency at the same- 
time, and if the number of listed appointments were: 
inorcased there would need to be a corresponding 
reduction in the number of appointments from, 
home?— Yes. 

27758. Do you think that would re-act oh ‘.the- ‘ 
attractive ebaraoter of the Service? — Not, within, 
any limits that I have jn contemplation at’ 
present. 

27769. Do yon think that in the earlier years- 
of a civilian's career in the country, during .which 
he exercises both magisterial and executive functions,-, 
he acquires a valuable experience that is of use to 
him afterwards even on tho Bench?— I regard it. 
as perhaps, the most valuable part of the training 
of a! District Judge.. 

27760. Yon .would think it indispensable ? ; 
—Almost indispensable. • 

27761; In' thatcase you would not think that 
a Banister who would accept a; Judgeship would 
have by his .experience o£ simply oross-examimng 
witnesses acquired an experience at all comparable 
to that of a civilian?— No. I should say .tke- 
expericnee acquired by a Barrister who -would be- 
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at all likely to take a District Judgeship is not 
comparable to tlie experience acquired by a civilian 
in doing Executive work, 

27762, (I/r. Macdonald. ) I am not sure 
whether I heard you rightly that you do not think 
the number of Indians in the Service should he 
increased ?— That is not exactly what I meant. 
In order to provide for the higher appointments 
for the Indians the number cf appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service should be from 
time to time reduced and those appoint- 
ments given to Indians by some other method. 
That is my general scheme. 

277CS. Supposing there was a considerable 
increase in tbe number of successful Indian can- 
didates in England, wonld you think it necessary 
to take any steps to protect the European 
minimum ? — I certainly should. 

27 7 64. Would you limit the entrance of 
Indians?— Yes. 

277G5. Are you aware that that would be 
contrary to Statute and the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion ?— I am not prepared to interpret a Statute 
without reference to the Statute itself. 

27766. Did not the poiut occur to you ?— The 
point has not occurred to me. Statutory in- 
terpretation is a matter of some difficulty and 
opinions arc likely to he various. 

27767. But the point did not occur to you ?— 
No. 

27768. You say in your answer to question (3) 
that no doubt the Home Civil Service is as a 
matter of fact more attractive now than the Indian 
Civil Service. Is that because there are better 
openings at home or because tbe Indian Service 
is itself deteriorating in tbe estimation of pos- 
sible candidates?—! think it is due to a large 
number of causes. Firet, that prospects at home 
are on the whole better considering that men live 
in their own country and in their own climate, and 
that the rates of pay we now get in India were 
fixed very many years ago, and, therefore, the pay 
is less valuable than it used to be ; secondly I think 
that tbe Service in India doss not possess the same 
amenities that it possessed 20 years ago when I 
first came to the country. 

27769. Supposing the reforms Sir Murray 
Bammick mentioned were carried out, that pay 
was improved, furlough put on a better footing, 
and other matters reformed, do you think that 
would materially improve the reputation of the 
Service ?— Undoubtedly it would. 

27770. You think that more men who have 
had experience here would commend the Service 
than do so now ?— I should say 60 . 

27? 71. You do not think that the difficulty is 
deeper-seated than that?— I do not think tbe 
pay is the sole cause, but I think it ib a very 
considerable cause, and that an improvement in the 
pay would he sufficient to ontweigh the other 
difficulties that men now feel. 

2777 2. We can make up our minds that if we 
recommend these things we would materially 
improve tbe status of the Service so far as the 
estimation of tbe men in it is concerned ?— Yes. 
There are so many causes at work that it is very 
. difficult to tie it down to any one thing. 

, 27773. I am not quite sure that I have a 
grip of what is in your mind about the Universities 
and probation. Do you say that your two years 
at Oxford were very valuable to you ?— Yes. 

27774. But of no value from the pint of 
■view of tbe work you were going to do in 
H 495-24 


India ?— Not as a special training, but as a general 
eduration of the greatest possible value, 

27775. You mean that a residence of two 
years at Oxford or Cambridge, although it does not 
improve your knowledge at all of the special 
subjects you will have to deal with out here, 
makes you a better administrator f— I am sure it 
does. It gives you a wider outlook on things. 
The most valuable part of it is the friction of 
mind on mind which you get at a University. 

27776. Is there so much friction between mind 
and mind at Universities ?— Certainly. 

27777. That is your experience? — Certainly. 
You meet able youDg men of every class and evety 
community, and discuss every conceivable subject 
in the world, perhaps with too little reverence, but 
you do discuss tbem, and it is most valuable. 

27778. You are not at all sensible of a narrow- 
ing rather than a widening ? — Quite the reverse. 

2/779. Asortofclassc onsciousaess ? — No. 

27780. No superiority ?— Nothing of the sort. 

27781. No stamping too deeply the English 
character so that when you came out here you 
could not accommodate yourself to tbe new station 
of life ?— Not in tbe least. 

27782. Yon do not think that a university 
training at a late age instead of widening the 
mind really narrows it, more particularly when it 
has to go into new circumstances as soon as it 
leaves tbe University ?— I spent only two years 
at the University between the ages of 19 and 21, 
aird my experience was that it was a widening of 
the mind and not a narrowing of it. 

27783. It was simply from that pint of view 
that you found it useful ?— Yes. 

27784. Can you conceive of a training of a 
special character that might improve the officers 
when they come out here ?— My objection to the 
special training is exactly the objection you suggest 
to the University, that it has a narrowing effect. 

27785. Do yoa tako the view that the 
attempt to make an expert is a narrowing under- 
taking ?— Not if you Buper-impose it on a finished 
education, but you most have a finished edu- 
cation first. 

27 786. You do not think it could he super- 
imposed on a good general education such as you 
get at a secondary school or public school?— I have 
no experience of a secondary school. 

27787. What school did you oome from to 
Oxford ?— 1 was educated abroad. 

27788. Your experience is not that of an 
English public school or a secondary school boy ?— 
No, I was never at an English School. 

27789. In that respect your experience is a 
little bit special ?— Yes, probably it is. 

27790. {Mr. Sly) In answer to question (13) 
you have given an opinion against direct recruitment 
for the Judicial Service and that opinion is largely 
based on the fact that officers separately recruited 
would not have an intimate knowledge of the 
country ? — Yes. 

27791. In giving- that answer I suppose it 
referred primarily to the recruitment of Europeans 
for tbe Judicial Service?— I was thinking of 
Europeans. 

27792. The 6ame objection does not apply to 
the same extent to the recruitment of Indians for 
the Judicial Service, does it?— No, not to the 
same extent. 

27798. Do yon think that the recruitment 
of Indians from the Indiao Bar for the Judicial 
Service would have to any extent the defect which 
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depands mtknr on what portion of He Bat _ yonn afcqnnta tenter of language la dnlnete ?-None. 
attention ia directed to. We have Banisters, 27803. We have liad some evidence to the 
Hio>h Court Pleaders, and District Court Pleaders, effect that in most districts iu some parts of India 
.and I am not save whether yon contemplate ft ^ practically impossible to get a teacher in the 
.recruitment from all three classes. senso of a trained teacher oE languages, a man who 

27794. Taking the three classes what do you is acquainted with the methods of teaching ?— I do 
s;ir ?— The Barrister whose practice is mainly in not see why there should be any difficulty as long 
the Presidency town has not got that intimate as the men are sent to fairly large centres, Poona, 

knowledge of the country which in my opinion a for instance. 

District Judge should possess. He is usually an 2780-1. Who are the classes of teachers that 
Indian gentleman who has spent a great many you are referring to ?— I have usually gone to the 
years in his education at a large centre and has Local High School and taken a master from that, 
then read at home for tho Bar. Probably, the 27805. And yon have found him quite satis- 
High Court Vakil has quite as intimate a factory as a teacher ? -Quite so, quite satisfactory 
knowledge of the country as the Indian Civilian as a toachor of Indian languages to a European, 
in the majority of cases, and the District Court 27806. It has been stated that an Indian Pro- 
Vnfeil certainly has, but I consider him out of the fessor is not so suitable far teaching languages to a 
question on other grounds ; be has not got the European, because he does not understand the 
necessary ability in my opinion. European standard and is unable to compare tho 

27795. Bo jm ttitai it wunM to jndMb S'" th «'» <f.W« «<d ' 

to Knit tho European portion of tko MWnl erootorttomoaorntawjsoBwitUjrHjBngtoh. 
Service from Irwopin Barrister. picking in ™“" re «"■*». and orofow, 1.0 
MM— No, I do "of think it would j I do not ■»*$ ““f P» J ' . D ? 1“ “ »*“ » 
think you would got the men to tnto the appoint- tkmwwry 

meat.; Tl.o only nto wk» wn torn Enropran » it, and * is ontwegMky the ad™nt. s? 
Barrlstora practising in this Eiooidenoy is Bornk.y ?f loaning tto l.ngnag. .ntlw oonntry wk.ro rt 
and no successful Barrister would look at a District 18 ®P? 0 k ® n - v , . . ... 

Judgeship, and wo So not want to gettho roue ,?,'*» • . Ton lamotaod to tko foot pwneote 
cessbii Barrister of the Judicial Branch of the Service in Bombay; 

27799. Bid yon uton toff ntoU wrn nl •»rm«lM*tkor as . ra ntoroff.ottl.os.jior 
training in Law in England ?±I «ndorw M tthe JMp.^Imy«MtonnrMouta.ntl,.E«.»oan 
coarse of training presoSked in tko two years I Kermtment of that Scracef-ToB, la th, past they 
was at Oxford certainly have. When I first entered the depart- 

27797. I mean a special coursef-No special »«ntil .WMejtreMly Moult to get any men to 

onus .e outside that, ooter at all Infnct I myeolf and certan o tor 

„ ......... , Assistant Collectors wore placed m the Judicial 

27798. _ Yon say that if it is found necessary Department without our wishes being consulted, 

to maintain the present ago limits you would 2 780S. What is tho present position ?— As 
abolish the period of probatioa altogether m regards thfl superior appointments, the present 

England, and would simply «.hstitnte for it the ifcion is that the attentive Branch of tho 

present system of training m India 7-Yes. Ser rice & v6ry mucIl UiN off , 

27799. Do you think it would be possible to 27803. Is it or is it not ns a matter of foot 
combine in. this Presidency something of a course difficult at the present timo to induce officers to 
which would cover at least part of that now select the Judicial Branch of the Service ?— I am 
given on probation in England as well as the afraid I cannot answer that question because I do 
training in India, a system under which an officer not know. 

would be posted to a district for the first eight 27810. In regard to the recruitment of tho 
months, say, of hia_ service, and undergo the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service, you 
ordinary district training under a selected Oolite- have suggested that certain ministerial appoint- 
tor, and then for four months in the hot weather ments which qualify at present under the rules 
or the rains all the probationers should be collected should be omitted. Can you tell us why you think 
mono centre and given special courses of instruction it desirable that that source of recruitment should 
in languages and Law ?— I thought a good deal be stopped ? — I have two grounds. The appoint- 
aboot that possibility, but I have not yet hit upon ments that I have mentioned specifically, the 
any satisfactory scheme. There is a greatdiffi- Nazir and Hend-olerkship in a District Court, are 
unity in language for one thing. We have four not appointments in which any Judicial knowledge 
vernaculars in this Presidency. whatever is necessary. No judicial functions are 

27800. How does that present a greater diffi- discharged by the holders of those appointments, 
oulty than it does at the present time?— You who are practically vegetating there, forgetting 
propose to collect these people . in one centre and their knowledge of Law and growing rusty ; and 
the centre would be one in which only one of the also, a minor consideration perhaps, they absorb 
onr angaages would be spoken.. It would be all Hie best paid appointments open to the Subordi- 
aner a handicap to a man, say, in Sind, to undergo nate Service, the clerical establishment, 
part ot urn training in Poona where the language 27811. As a matter of fact do you consider 
in (!,«.. V 1 , k the language must he learned that these ministerial appointments are a suit- 

5 , ? ofli' ln ^ ere it ia spoken. able training for a Subordinate Jndgcatall? 

if instruction & « Pr ? fes “ r ? ~I doubt No, I do not. The appointment that is a suitable 
SJSSSJSf .V** 116 for a Subordinate Judge is the appoint 

where von haw if. A- » ’nluahle as m the country roent of Shenshfaddr to a Distrcit Judge, 

That I the maiudffitdtvl SS^S" "“I t 7 ' ^ ^ ?° ld f ° f is in a P« 

scheme of that SSl 7 1 h Wlth r( ^ ai a “ a H tay District Court presided over by a 
competent District J udge, to get a sound know- ' 
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lctlfje of principles and the way in which cases 
should bo decided, 

27S12. Dora lie do any actual legal work ?— 
No, he does no legal work. His duties as Clerk 
of the Court are purely formal. 

27S13. You would like to see this recruitment 
from the ministerial Branch of the Service wholly 
stopped ?— With the exception of the Sheri shtaddr 
to the District J udge. I would retain that because 
I think on the whole it is advisable and extremely 
useful to be able to get superior men to hold these 
appointments for a short time. It has a very 
good effect on the establishment as a whole, and 
1 think it is au adequate qualification. But, in 
other respects, I would do away with these 
qualifying appointments 

27S1A Do yon know whether this system of 
recruitment is followed iu any other Province of 
India? — No, I am not aware of it These 
remarks are entirely with regard to appointments 
in the District Court. There are certain other 
appointments as to whioh I would not express any 
opinion. There aro two qualifying appointments 
in the office of the Legal Remembrancer, which 
I held myself, and those were of a much higher 
nature from the point of view of qualification. 

27S15. Can you say anything about the 
nppointmeut of the salaried interpreter?— I have 
no knowledge about that. I think it must refer 
to the High Court. 

27S1C. (Mr. ChsM.) Am I correctly giving 
the substance of your answers up to question (13) 
if I sum up your evidence iu this way ? Yon are 
against a simultaneous examination and against 
a separate examination, and there is a certain 
irreducible minimum oE the European element in 
the Service which yon would guard from encroach- 
ment, and yon think that such larger employment 
of Indians as may from time to time be expedient 
should be attained by adding to the number of 
listed posts by promotion from the Provincial 
Service?— Yes. 

27817. Now, going into the details of this, 
I want to know whether your great anxiety is to 
maintain the English character of tire adminis- 
tration or the English dement of the administra- 
tion. In your answer to question (3) you use the 
two expressions at different times, You say : “ that 
the success of such candidates in preponderating 
numbers might tend to destruction of the English 
character io the administration,” end lower down 
you say : “ the objection is at present theoretical 
only and until it is found that there u auy 
probability of the English element in the Indian 
Civil Service being seriously reduced.” I want to 
know whether your anxiety is that the English 
character of the administration should not be 
disturbed or whether the English element rathe 
Service should not bo disturbed P-The English 
character of the administration is what I have in 
mind. 

27818. It would logically follow that if by 
any process you obtained Indian Servants 
fitted to maintain the English character of the 
Service there would be no objection to them, even 
if they came in in larger numbers ’—Granting your 
assumption there would be no objection. 

27819. The men, for instance, who at present 
reside for a certain number of years in England 
and study there, and go up for the competitive 
examination, and come out to India, do they try 
and maintain the English character of the admi- 
nistration?— If you mean the successful Indian 


candidates for the Indian Civil Service I should 
say “ Yes ". 

27320. If yon held a simultaneous or separate 
examination in India, and sent the successful 
candidates to a University to study for three years, 
do you think the type of Indian that would return 
after that time would be expected to come up to 
the same standard of efficiency as the present 
Indian Civilian passing through the competitive 
door ?— I would rather not use the word "stan- 
dard ” if you do not mind ; I would say that I do 
not fcliiuk on tiie average such men would be in as 
good a position to maintain the English character 
of the administration as Englishmen educated 
iu England. 

27821. I am speaking about the Indiau 
educated in England as at present. A bright and 
intelligent boy, whoso parents see some promise in 
him and intend from the first that he should be an 
Indian Civil Servant, takes his degree of B.A. here 
and they seed him home and he remains there for 
three or four years at a University, takes a diploma, 
atteuds lectures in Law, passes the competitive 
examination, and comes out here as an Indian Civil 
Servant. Would not the Indian who passed the 
simultaneous examination or separate examination 
iu India, and then resided iu England for three or 
four years before taking his degree at an English 
University, come up to the standard of the Indian 
Civilian, the only difference being that oue goes iu 
order to have a chance of being successful while 
the other goes after he has got through the 
examination here?— The one goes earlier than the 
other and the earlier years of a man’s life are 
obviously the most impressionable. 

27822. There would be tbit difference no 
doubt, but I am referring to bis boiug capable of 
maintaining the English character of the adminis- 
tration in India. Would he not do that in the 
same degree as the other ?— I should say perhaps 
in a slightly less degree, inasmuch as be has not 
bad the same European training. 

27823. Am I correct in gathering from your 
answer to question (9) that in order that there 
should be no preponderating majority of auy one 
section in the Indian Civil Service there should be 
if possible Civil Servants from different sections of 
different communities f -I think that consideration 
is one which has to be borne in mind so far as is 
consistent with efficiency. 

27824 Am I right in supposing that the 
principal element of difference between an Indian 
of liberal education and an Englishman of liberal 
education serving in this country in the I. C. S. is 
that the Indian is apt to have a sort of class bias 
and sectional favouritism ?— I do not think the 
best educated Indians have any very appreciable 
class bias or favouritism. 

27825. If you get a preponderating majority 
belonging to that class you refer to, those who 
have got over all sense of class bias and sectional 
favouritism, would you object to the employment 
of such men even in large numbers in this country ? 
—If you refer to my answer you will sec that my 
objection was rather based upon .the views of the 
public than upon the qualifications of the men 
themselves. I say that the preponderating 
majority would not command the confidence of all 
sections of the community. 

, 27826. But that is a thing the Indian Civil 
Servant cannot help. If there is nothing defec- 
tive about him and he is likely to strike the people 
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as being otbermse, that is not a thing be is 
responsible for ?— It is bis misfortune. 

2782V. Frankly speaking, do yon suppose that 
that sort of feeling does not obtain even in the 
European part of the Civil Service!- 1 do not 
think so. The interests of the European putt of 
tie Civil Service are very small as compared with 
that of an Indian gentleman holding high office, and 
there is not the same ground for that want of 
confidence. 

27828. Take, for instance, the trial of a Euro- 
pean by a European with a European jury; does 
not that raise the same sort of hatred in the Indian 
mind sb it raises in your mind about an Indian 
Civil Servant ?— I think we are at cross purposes. 
There is no “hatred” in my mind about any 
Mon Civil Servant. 

27829. What I mean is that the Indian in 
high office is supposed by the people to he liable to 
exhibit class bias and sectional favouritism ?— That 
is so. 

27830. And yon admitted that so far as the 
individual himself is concerned be is perhaps free 
from it ?— Yes, 

27881, But the people do not give him credit 
for that?— That 1 b so. 

27882. Is not much the samo sort of feeling 
to be foond in the instance that I gave yon ?■— 
That may be so, but the occasions on which it can 
arise in the case of a European officer are extremely 
rare. Taking an ordinary District, each as that 
in which I am now serving, such occasions ir. the 
case of a European officer cannot conceivably arise 
ox arise only once in twenty years. 

27833. I can quite conceive the occasions mnet 
be very rare ?— ' Yes, and it is an everyday occur- 
rence in the ease of the Indian gentleman holding 
high office. 

27884. Therefore, the Indian has to work under 
more difficult circumstances than the English- 
man Yes, Every European officer admits that 
and makes all' nances for it if he is a wire roan. 

27886. With regard to your answer to ques- 
tion. (18), you consider an intimate knowledge of 
the country and the people to he a very important 
factor in the equipment of a District and Sessions 
Judge?— Yes, The question is directed to the 
recruitment of the Judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

27836. I gather from your replies to Mr. Sly 
that the recruitment would be almost as good if it 
were suggested that any portion of the District 
aid Sessions Judgeships in ibis Presidency Ehonld 
be given to practitioners who have that knowledge 
oftho country and the people. Supposing it is 
propoEed that District and Sessions Judges or any 
portion of them should ha recruited from, such 
pleaders aB have practised in the mufnssal, both 
, in Criminal and Civil Courts, what would be tie 
objection to that recruitment ?— Generally speak- 
ing, the objection to that recruitment is that tho 
pleaders practising in tho District Courts have 
not sufficiently high attainments for -the office in 
question. 

27837. I am not speaking of the persons 
actually practising. There are several pleaders 
in tho High Court who practise there and also 
appear frequently in the Mufassal Courts in Crimi- 
nal and Civil cases. Would that class of pleader 
not be quite as satisfactory material for drawing 
upon lor District and Sessions Judge?— I should 
prefer to recruit as at present from lie Provincial 
bcrvicc, 


27838. I do not exclude .that. Supposing it 
were suggested that a portion of the District 
Judgeships in the Presidency should he iterated, 
from this body I am speaking of, would you 
suggest any objections to such a couree ?— I am 
not quite dear what possible source of recruitment 
you are comparing these supposed candidates with, 
27839. I want to suggest material for recruit- 
ment for filling the pests of District and Sessions 
Judges in tho Presidency. We have persons who 
have taken the I. C. S. examination and havo had 
certain experience of Executive work for a number 
of years : that is one material, and I say utilise 
that materia!. But at the same time supposing it 
is suggested that a portion of there poBts should be 
also recruited from persons of the class I speak of, 
what would you say ?— I do not think they would 
make such good District Judges as members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

27840, May I know why?- 1 think tho exa- 
mination that a man has to pass for tho High 
Court Pleadership is not as high a tost of montal 
ability as the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

27841. I quite admit that, but take the B.A. 
and M.A. of this University, followed by the 
LL.B., and followed by ten years’ practice of the 
kind lam speaking of?- 1 can only say that 
I hnvo had considerable expeiienee of High Court ■ 
plcadcre and considerable experience of men in my 
own Service, and I think, on the whole, the Civilian 
Judge, on the average, would bo tho better Judge 
than a High Court Pleader Judge. 

27842. Do you moan the best Civilian Judge' 
or the average ?— I mean the average. The best 
average Pleader might he belter than the 
average Civilian. I was taking the average of 
each. 

27843. With regard to your scheme of leaving 
the listed posts to bo gradually enlarged as might 
be thought expedient, who is to judge about this 
expediency of raising the number of Hated posts ?— 
Tho Executive Government. 

27844. I suppose when these listed posts ate 
directed to be filled by men from the Provincial 
Service that i’b done under the Statute of 1861 ?— I 
believe that is the statute. 

27845. Therefore such appointments could 
have been made from the year 1861 ?— There again 
I must ask to bo allowed to refer to the statute. 

27S46. That is the statute which porraits any 
person being appointed under certain circumstances 
to any post ? — I am sorry I have not got the 
Etatule. with me and 1 do not carry it in my head. 

27847. You may take it from me the only 
authority which Government has now for filling 
these posts with men from the Provincial Service 
is that Btatute. Assuming for the moment it is 
so, then this a thing which could have boon 
done from 1861?— Yes, assuming that is the 
relevant statute. 

27848. And yet are yon aware that from 
1861 down to 1879 no appointments were made ?— 

I cannot say. 

27849. I am only speaking to you about the 
risk of leaving it entirely to the Government ?— 
My answer is that I do not ‘know what was done ' 
before 1879. 

27850. It is really giving the power to the 
•Civil Service to say that so many of 'their posts 
shall be eliminated from the cadre ?— It is giving 
power to the Executive Government, which is not 
entirely recruited from the Civil Service. 
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27851, 'With regard to the Provincial Sendee 
in this Presidency, I think yon make a grievance 
of the fact that it is the lowest paid service 
throughout India? — Yep, speaking of the Judicial 
branch, 

27S52. While in other . Provinces the Pro- 
vincial Service begins with Rs. 250 at the lowest, 
in this Presidency it beginB with Rs. 150?— I am 
afraid I hove not examined the figures ; I have 
only examined the figures as regards the Judicial 
branch 

27853. Then wo will confine onrselves to the 
Judicial branch. In no part of India does the 
Judicial Service begin so low as Es. 150? — I 
believe that is so. 

27854. Forty years back there were a few 
posts of Es. 1,200 and Es. 1,000 open to the 
Judicial Service and the lowest salary was 
Es. 200 ?— Yes. 

27855. And after forty years the present 
state of the Service is that the posts of Es. 1,200 
and Es. 1,000 have been taken away and the 
highest post is one of Es. 800 only and the lowest 
is now Rs. 150 ?— That is so. 

27856. Do yon agree with me in thinking 
that promotion is so slow that ordinarily a man 
takes 20 or more years in rising from Rs. 150 to 
the first or second grade, s.e., Es. S00 or 
Rs. 700?— It is certainly 20 years or even more 
I believe. 

27857. He rarely comes oven to the second 
grade before 20 years ?— That is so. 

- 27858. Until very recently the corresponding 
lowest grade in the Executive Provincial Service 
was B s. 800, was it not ?— I have not examined 
the figures. 

27859. You refer to the practice of appointing 
Assistant Judges from Subordinate Judges of not 
very long standing, and to the disappointment 
which was caused thereby. Do you admit that 
the object of starting these listed posts was to 
have certain posts with higher salaries which 
should be incentives to the Provincial Service?— 
I think the idea rather was to admit the members 
of the Provincial Service to posts reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

27860. Am I right in thinking that when the 
last Public Service Commission recommended that 
two District Judgeships and two Collectorsbips 
from the Civil Service cadre should be left open to 
the Provincial Service, those places were meant as 
places to which members of the Provincial Service, 
if they proved themselves fit, could aspire?— I 
think so. 

27861. And it was the same thing as regards 
the Assistant Judges and Assistant Collectors. 
There were three Assistant Judgeships left open 
and nine Assistant Collectorsbips ?•— Yes, 

27862. There is no such thing as an Assistant 
Collcetorship in the Provincial Service, iff there ?— 
I am pretty 6ure there is not, bat I cannot answer 
questions aboat the Revenue branch of the Service 
with any certainty. 

27863. So that these nine Assistant. Collector- 
ships do not now retain the same importance 
which they had before 1886 and 1887 ; they have 
simply become 60 many Deputy Golleotorshlpa ? — 
I am most willing to answer these questions, but I 
cannot speak for the Executive. lam in sympathy 
with you but I have not the details on which to 
answer you. 

H 495-25 
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27864. You have seen instances of Subordi- 
nate Judges being invested with Assistant Sessions 
Judges’ powers?— Yes. 

27865. Have you heard any complaints about 
tbeir not being able to do their work properly ?— 
Yes, I have heard complaints about their not doing 
their work properly. 

27866. May I know the nature of the com. 
plaints?— In the case I am thinking of the 
complaint was that the gentleman in question 
refused to convict anybody in spite of the over 
whelming nature of the evidence, 

27867. Would that be your objection to 
investing Subordinate Judges with Criminal 
powers? -No, I have no objection to investing 
selected Subordinate Judges. 

27868. If Subordinate Judges are selected for 
being invested with these powers, would you dis- 
continue that practice on account of the instance yon 
have spoken of ?— I would not. 

27869. So far as they have been entrusted 
with Criminal work they have not proved failures 
generally?— I know only of four instances per- 
sonally. 

27870. Have you any knowledge about the 
nature of the work done by Subordinate Judges 
when they aro invested with Criminal powers in 
famine times?— I have not. I know itnas been 
done, or they have been given magisterial powers. 

27871. But yon are not aware whether there 
have been any grievances or complaints about 
them?— No, I have no knowledge of that matter. 

27872. (Sir Theodore Momon.) To what do 

C attribute the dissatisfaction, of which we have 
plenty of evidence, which is felt by Indians 
with regard to the Statutory Service and with 
regard to the listed posts in the Provincial Service? 
The latter has been described as a pariah service 
and we have had it urged upon us several timoe 
that they have failed to give satisfaction to 
Indians?— I imagine the dissatisfaction is due to 
the fact that they are not on the same fooling as 
the Indian Civil Service. 

27878. You have objected to their being 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service as such. Do 
not you think that any other solution of the 
difficulty is likely to suffer the fate that has already 
befallen the Statutory Service or the Provincial Civil 
Service, namely, that they are being described ae 
pariah services ?— I havenever heard them described 
in those terms. 

27874. That is a phrase sufficiently common 
on Congress platforms and I thought you must 
have heard of it or read of it in political litera- 
ture ?— It is quite possible that any other method 
of recruitment would he regarded with somewhat 
similar dissatisfaction. 

27875. I rather gathered from yonr written ans- 
wers that you are considering this question rather 
as a political concession than as an administrative 
improvement, and I do not see that any other 
method would really be an effective political con- 
cession ?— But my point really is that the thing 
cannot be done; there is no method of outside 
recruitment which can create a service which will 
he part of tho Indian Civil Service. You may call 
it part of the Indian Civil Service but it cannot be 
so ; it will be merely so in name. You might call 
it a mixed Commission recruited partly from the 
Indian Civil. Service and partly by some other 
method, bnt to lump it together under one name 
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as the Mian Civil Service eannofc make it the 
same service. 

S~S76. 1 quits recognise that they are not. 
admitted by the seme door, but as far as they are 
on the same lists and receive the same pay they 
are the same. Do you think tne old- 
P; W. D. when it was recruited from two sources 
was not one service ?— It was entirely recruited in 
England. 

: 27877. I mean in the days when it was 
recrnited from Cooper's Hill and Roorki simul- 
taneously and put on one list?— I have had no 
experience and, therefore, could not say. I do not 
think we get many men from Roorki into this 
part of the world, 

27878. "When that service was first started it 
was ono, the Public Works Servioe, although 
there were two methods of entrance, and I do 
not see the impossibility of doing the same thing 
for the Civil Service?— Of course tbo Indian 
Civil Service means s certain thing and has meant 
that thing for many years, and will continuo to 
mean that thing whatever other methods of 
Teoruitmont are adopted. 

27879. Surely, it has changed a good- deal; 
it Has meant a Haileybnry man and acompetition- 
wallah, Lae it not?— It has meant a competition- 
wallah for fifty years anyhow. 

27880, Your objection is merely ono of name 
I understand, that you will be giving a wrong 
namo to something which is not really the Simon 
Pure?— Yon will bo calling two things by the 
same name which are not the same and which will 
not ho regarded as the same in spite ofyonr calling 
them the same, 

27S81. Do you mean by the public or by the 
servioe ?— Both by the public and the service. 

27882, We have asked questions of that sort 
in placos where there bas been a mixed Commis- 
sion,' and we have found that is not the opinion. 
The military man has been looked upon by his 
brother officers and the public as quite as good as 
the civilian ?— I do not know much about that. 

27883, {Lori Ronalihha^) With regard to 
the point of the impossibility of recruiting one 
Servioe in two ways, when you say it is not 
possible surely you are going against experience. 
16 not yonr own Provincial Service recrnited in 
two different ways ?— I am not sure, 

27884. Is not the Provincial Service recruited 
partly by direct selection and partly by promotion 
from the Subordinate Services ?— Yes, 

27885, That is two different ways ? — Yes. 
27886. Do yon think that the man who is 
promoted from the Subordinate Service to the 
Provincial Service is regarded as being a man in a 
different class from tbe man wbo is nominated 
direct to the Provincial Service ?— I really do not 
know. 

-•27887. Have you ever heard it suggested ?— 
ihave not. 

27888. It is probable that if he were looked 
upon as a man in a different class you would have 
beard of it? — Yes, I certainly should have heard 
of it, but there again both methods of recruitment 
are from this country. 

• 27889. How you are putting it on ground of 
race and not on tbe method of recruitment ?— I do - 
not wish to put in on g t0U nd of race at all, hut 
. *?» “ sn , cl1 a difference between the two 
methods of recruiting here and recruiting 8,000 
miles away -that the distinction is 'very much 


greater than between the recruiting in this Presi- 
dency in two different ways. 

27S90. Do you thick there is a fairly vide-' 
spread demand on the part of educated Indians for 
a larger share of representation in the higher 
Services ?— Certainly. 

27891. That demand' is for admission 1 to the 
higher Service, is it not ?— Admission to the higher’ 
appointments, hut whether to the Service I cannot 
quite say. 

27892. But do you think it would be satisfied; 
by au increase in the listed posts ?— I think there 
will he always dissatisfaction so.- long as the' Civil 
Service is separately recruited in London. 

27893. Then you do not think that the 
demand out bore would be mot by an increase in 
the number of listed posts 7 — To a> large extent,, 
but there is the sentimental grievance which will 
remain. 

27894, Is not the sentimental grievance the 
chief one ?— I think it is. _ s 

27895. If that is so, it would not be .met by 
an increase in the number of listed posts?— The 1 
desire for the higher appointments will be met in 
that way, but not the sentimental feeling, 

27890. Generally speaking, do you think that, 
the officers in the Provincial Service are drawn 
from the same class of men out here as the Indians' 
who go to England to compete for tho Civil' 
Service Examination ?— Yes. 

'27897. So that, on those grounds there would 
be no differentiation possible between Indians who- 
had got into the I. C. 8. by means of the competi- 
tive examination and Indians who had got into the- 
I. C. S. by means of promotion from the Provin- 
cial Service?— I do not want to quibble, bnt I; 
would point out that all come from different castes 
and creeds. If you moan the word "class” as 
meaning, social position they all belong more or less 
to the same class, but they are split up 'amongst 
themselves. 

27898. Bnt would', you- say that, generally 
speaking, tbe Indians who go. to England .to 
compete for the Civil Service examination ate', 
drawn from a higher strata of eoeiety than the ■ 
Indians who come into the Provincial Service here? 
—I think not j I tninlr they are much the same. 

27899. (Hr. Seaton) With' reference to' 
your answer to question (13), in which you speak 
of the growing tendency to over-rate a- knowledge 
of law, the principal business of tho Judge,' 
principal it the sense that it is the greater part of 
his work, is to determine questions of faot ?— Yes,, 
that is especially so in a District Judgo. The 
District Judgo iB the first Court of Appeal and his 
decisions on questions of foot are final. 

27900. In a Civil Appeal if he goes wrong in 1 
his facts that injustice is without remedy ?— That 
is so. 

27901. Bnt if ho goes wrong in a question 
of law that can.be remedied ? — Yes; there is an, 
appeal on a point of law to the High Court. 

27902. What is your view of the utility in the 
mufassal of the rather elaborate method of constrn- 
ing documents which comes naturally to a trained 
lawyer ?-Doeuments in the mufassal are not tbe 
'work of trained conveyancers, they are entirely in 
artificial, and the ordinary rules of legal interpre- 
tation which a trained lawyer would apply to a. 
farnsnl' UU in England- would tore no 
application whatever. J 
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27903. That principle, I believe, has been pro- 
nounced upon by the Privy Council ?— I believe 
that is so. 

27904. A great deal lias been said from time 
to time about teaching Indian Law — I do not 
mean Hindu Law tut Anglo-Indian Law : do you 
sec any profit in learning these Acts or portions of 
them by heart?— Absolutely none. 

27905. But that is often done ? —Yes, I believe 
it is done ; I have done it myself, I must admit, 
for the purpose of examination. 

27900. The most useful thing is to know 
where to find what you want ?— Exactly. 

279U7. Would it not he useful also to teach 
the broad general principles which are current in 
England and to point out where they are epitomised 
in our Anglo-Indian Acts?— Yes, training on 
such lines would be extremely useful. 

27908. With regard to the pensions of High 
Court Judges, the fact that they receive a higher 
pension is, I believe, a considerable grievance to the 
Service generally ?— I should not have said so. 

27909. I have heard it said that it induces 
Judges to stay longer than they otherwise would ? 
—I have heard that said. 

27910. And in that way it blocks promotion?— 
That is felt particularly in the Judicial Depart- 
ment. Many District J udges feel it. 

27911. There is a distinct feeling in that 
direction ?— Yes. 

27912. I want to ask you a few questions 
•about the powers of Assistant Judges. They 
•begin by doing originil work ?— Yes. 

27913, And whilst they ore doing (hat they 
are of really little or no assistance to the District 
Judge ?— They are less than no assistance ; they 
increase his file. 

27914; They are in training and not Assistant 
Judges in the sense of being any use to the 
District Judge ?— They are of no use at all. 

27915. But the time comes when they can be 
made of use ?— Yes. 

27916. In what way arethey used ?— They are 
invested with Civil Appellate powers which enables 
them to hear appeals from all the Subordinate 
Courts, and they are invested with Criminal 
powers which enables them to try original Criminal 
cases. lathe first instance they have the powers 
of the Assistant Sessions Judge and subsequently 
the powers of the District and Sessions Judge. 

27917. Their decisions in Civil Appeals as 
regards matters of fact are jost as final as the 
decisions of the District Judge?— Absolutely; 
they are exactly on the same footing. 

27918. So that, their responsibilities are of a 
high order ?— 1 They are quite of a high order. 

21 9 19. And they may also be appointed to be 
Joint Sessions Judges?— Yes, or Additional 
Sessions Judges. 

27120. In that event they may be trying the 
most serious crimes, 6uch as murder cases ?— Yes. 
My own Assistant tries murder cases. 

27921. And yet Assistant Judges are ranked 
in Bombay -as holding inferior posts and are paid as 
such ?— That is so. 

27922, Do you know whether that takes placa 
id any other part of India?— I am afraid I cannot 
say for certain. 

27923. It has been said that the system of 
qualifying posts has broken down in practice 
because there were so many oeenpants of these 
posts in the Presidency that a good many of them 
could never possibly hope to obtain Sub-Judge- 


ships. Is that the case?— Yes, I think that is 
the case. There are certainly far too many of 
them, far more than can obtain Sub-Judgeships in 
any reasonable time. 

27924. On the one baud it is leading to a very 
great deal of discontent, and on the other it is 
limiting the possibility of appointing practising 
Pleaders ?— That is so. 

27925. Would you ho justified in describing 
the net result as unworkable ? — Yes, I think that 
would fairly cover the Det result of the system. 

27926. Do you know anything about the 
feeling amongst the Subordinate Judges with 
reference to some of the more recent appointments' 
by Government to the post of Assistant Judge in 
the Provincial Service ?— I think they have given 
expression to the discontont that has been felt by 
Subordinate Judges as regards these appointments, 
and the manner in which these appointments are 
made. 

27927. There is a feeling of that kind ?— Yes 
there certainly is a feeling of discontent. 

27928. (Chairman.) You have said that the 
existence of an Assistant Judge not only docs not 
relieve the District Judge but adds to his work, 
and I should like to get that quite clear. Is not 
the Assistant Judge appointed in a District where’ 
the work has become so onerous for the District 1 
Judge that relief is wanted?— Perhaps I was 
rather too technical there. When au Assist- 
ant Judge is first appointed he does original work 
only and the District Judge is engaged entirely in 
doing the Appellate Civil work ; therefore on first 
appointment the Assistant Judge disposes of 
original suits on which appeals lie to the District 
Judge, and accordingly before the Assistant Judge 
gets Appellate powers he is only increasing tie 
work of the District Judge. Aftel- he gets Appel- 
late powers he ceases to do the other work and is 
assisting the District Judge. 

27929. So that, on the balance a District Judge 
is very considerably relieved ?— After his Assistant 
Judge gets Appellate powers he is enormously 
relieved. 

27930. (Mr. Bla&blaAe) You said in answer 
to question (2j that the rules framed for the Judi- 
cial branch of the Provincial Civil Service are 
generally suitable. What would you think of a 
rule under which selections might be confined to 
graduates in law in the order of merit in each 
particular year? At present there is a great 
scramble for the qualifying posts, and I believe the 
whole of them are completely filled up, and I 
suppose more than three-quarters e£ the candi- 
dates can never hope to get to Sub-Judges?— 
That appears to be so, but I have not taken out 
the figures. You are mistaken in supposing, 
that all these qualified appointments are held by 
candidates for Subordinate Judgeships. In prac- 
tice they are not. In my own District I have only 
one of those posts filled by a qualifying candi- 
date. 

27931. What would you think of a scheme 
for appointing Sub-Judges from 'the LL.B. gra- 
duates in each particular year?— Do you mean 
direct, without practice ? 

27932. They might be made to attend Courts 
of original jurisdiction for a year ?— I should not 
approve of that suggestion. I would not cut 
the High Court Header for instance, 

27933. Does not the rule say that, unless a 
candidate is below thirty and in foil and continuous 
practice for three years he can never get a Sub- 
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Judge's place unless he Bolds a qualifying post? 
Do you think that a Pleader who has Had foil and 
continuous practice for three years would be eager 
to accept a Sub-Judge’s place at a salary of 
Rs. 150 a month ?— I do not know, 

27934. Practically this certificate is a dead- 
letter ?— I never give a certificate of that kind 
without making enquiries as to the nature of the 


practice. 

27935. Are you sure that the candidates have 
had fall and continuous practice for too years?— 
I cannot say, as I do not know. 

27936. Then the rules do require amendment 
in several particulars ?— Yes. 

27937. (Mr. Joglehr.) In your answer to 
question (24) you have recommended that the lowest 
pay for a Subordinate Judge should he Rs. 200 
and the highest Bs. 1,000. Perhaps you know 
that Mimlatddrs have Rs. 150 and correspond 
to a Sub-Jodge at Rs. 1507—1 absolutely deny 
sneb correspondence. There may bo on paper, but 
I deny that there i6 any correspondence in point of 
training and point of ability required. There is 
no real correspondence between the two appoint- 


27938- Perhaps you know that they do cri- 
minal work, magisterial work, and are travelling 
officers?— I am aware that Mdmlatddra arc 
magistrates. 

27939. "Would you recommondan increase of 
pay from Re. 150 to Rs. 200 ?— I am not prepared 
to deal with the question of the Revenue Depart- 
ment as I have not sufficient leu owl edge of it. 

27940. (4/r. Oiaubal.) With regard to the 
questions nut to you by Mr. Justice Heaton about 


the appointment of an Assistant Judge, the pay of 
the Assistant Judge is Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 in the 
Provincial Service, that is to say two-thirds of' 
Rs. 900 and two-thirds of Rs. 700?— I think that 
'ibbo. 

27941. If a senior Subordinate Judge is given 
an Assistant Judgeship when the three District 
Judgeships are held by young men that Assistant 
Judge has a chance of remaining at Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 700 practically for the whole period of his- 
Service?— That would appear to be so, hat my 
recommendation is to do away with such appoint- 
ments altogether. 

27942. I am Bpeaking of the grievances of the 
Service, and the discontent caused by the pay of 
the Assistant Judge remaining at Rs, 500 and 
Rs. 600 and younger men being in possession of 
the District Judgeships. If you take a man from 
the Subordinate Judge’s grade oE Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 600, the post of the Assistant Judge is no gain 
to him whatsoever, if he can never rise, or can only 
rise at the end of his Service, to a District Judge- 
ship, because ho loses his chances of tho superior- 
posts in the Subordinate Judicial Service, going up 
to Rs. 800 ?— That is so. 

27943. Therefore, it might occasionally he- 
necessary when you find District Judges' places are 
held by comparatively young man that you should 
recruit from a lowor grade of the Subordinate- 
Judgeship in order to make it worth his while ‘ 
It may be necessary at present rates of pay, but • 
the bettor remedy would bo to revise tho pay. - 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Puemmiun Tekakooubw TauxasKHis, 

Written anmu relating to the Indian 
C ml Smite. 

27944 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, aro 
you in favour of any system under which 
“Natives of India” would be selected in India 
for admission to tho Indi an Civil Service by means 
of (o) nomination ; (5) combined nomination and 
examination ; or (c) any other method ? If so, 
please describe folly what system yon would re- 
commend. In particular, do you consider it desir- 
able that, whatever the system, all classes and 
communities should bo represented ? If so, how 
would you give effect to this principle ? — 1 am 
not in favour of either simultaneous or separate 
examinations. Instead, I would make conditions 
more favourable for the success of Indians at the 
competitive examination in England. With this 
object, I would create at least 25 more scholar- 
ships distributed equitably over the whole of 
India, and see that only the best men got them : 
I would revise the scale of marks assigned to the 
various subjects in the syllabus with a view to 
minimise the disadvantage under which Indians 
have at present to labour because English is not 
their mother-tongue and because they have little 
or no knowledge of other European languages : 
I would fix the maximum age-limit for Indians 
higher by a year, and would give one more 
ebanco to the first five among the unsuccessful 
Indian candidates who would otherwise be pre- 
, ventedby-the age-limit from appearing again. As 
supplementary to this, 1 would moderately add 


Esq., Acting District and Sessions Judge. 

to the number of “ listed " posts and place (be- 
holders of these posts on a footing of equality in 
all respects with tho members of the Indian Civil- 
Service. The test by which these men have 
been proved — the test of actual service— is surely 
in no way inferior to, and if anything is more- 
reliable than, the examination test. 

27945 (13). Do you recommend any separate- 
method of recruitment for tho Judicial branch 
of tho Indian Civil Service ? If so, please de- 
scribe the system that you would propose ? — I 
do not recommend any separate method of 
recruitment for the Judicial branch of the Indian' 
Civil Service. Indian Civilians, with adequate 
legal training, aro likely to make far better- 
judges thau second or third -rate Barristers can 
be expected to do. In spite' of very little pre- 
liminary legal training, some of our most dis- 
tinguished Judges have beeu Civilians, and 
Civilians, as a rule, make very good criminal' 
Jndges and are first-rate administrators. I 
think there is a tendency to make a great deal too 
much of mistakes mcAe by Civilian Judges, 
mostly at the beginning of their eareer, and to 
ascribe the mistakes invariably to their want of" 
legal teaming, os if Judges with legal training 
never moke mistakes. Some people do this 
with the best of motives and in order to- 
strengthen their case for a reform, while others 
and these belong to the legal profession, do sd 
because they seem to derive from it a feeling of' 
self-satisfaction in regard to their own legal 
attainments. The public is generally content to- 
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accept tlie lawyers’ opinion and give it circula- 
tion. 1 think all that is wanted is to provide 
{or proper legal training of Civilians, (i) The 
rudiments of Law may be included as a compul- 
sory subject in the syllabus for the competitive 
examination, (ii) A sufficient number of success- 
ful candidates may at the outset bo selected for 
Judicial service and required to undergo proper 
legal training during the period of probation, 
(iii) They may further be required to do the 
whole work of a Subordinate Judge for a period 
of one year at tbe outset of their judicial 
career. 

279-1 6 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of tire Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? if not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the Service ?— 
I submit that the arrangement is objectionable 
in principle and unfortunate in its results. The 
“two-thirds’’ man is looked upon as a cheap 
and inferior brand and not the genuine article. 
It is one reason, I imagine, why Indian politi- 
cians decline to be put off with an addition to 
the number of “listed” posts. Men holding 
similar posts and doing similar work ought in 
fairness to receive equal salary. If it is con- 
sidered that the European members of tbe Civil 
Service are entitled to special consideration on 
account of their greater ueeds, they may be paid 
a personal allowance to be called the “European 
allowance” ontheaualogy of “Exchange com- 
pensation allowance.” The “ two-thirds ” rate is 
besides not adequate for the holders of “listed” 
posts in tbe Judicial Department. It does not 
secure to them anything like even two-thirds of 
the financial prosperity of the Civilians. Under 
present conditions it is ordinarily not possible 
for a Subordinate Judge to attain to a “ listed ” 
post before he is near 40 and when he has only 
about 15 years more to serve. His prospects of 
promotion are also far inferior to those of the 
Indian Ci vilian. During the 15 years or so that 
are left to him he may not attain to a District 
Judgeship till he is near retirement, and at best 
he would be holding it for a few years. Add to 
this tbe fact that on his elevation to the higher 
branch of tbe Service he has to live up to his 
position, which entails on him extra expenditure, 
fie is expected . to live in the same style as 
Civilians and to entertain, otherwise he is liable 
to be despised. To sum up, it will be seen from 
the above that just as Civilians have on their side 
considerations peculiar to them which justify 
their bein'* paid at the present rates, so have we 
also our own peculiar considerations on our side 
which entitle us to be paid at the same rates as 
the Civilians, and these considerations are at 
least as cogent and weighty as any that can be 
put forward by the Civilians. And over and 
above this, we have this strong argument in our 
favour that as officers holding similar posts and 
doing similar work wo ought in fairness to 
receive the same pay and the stigma of in- 
feriority which attaches to us in consequence of 
our not receiving it should be removed. The 
number of “ listed ” posts, is after all compara- 
tively insignificant, which is an additional 
reason why tbe invidious distinction at present 
existing should not be perpetuated for the 
H 495-26 


sake of a small saving to Government. In 
ease, however, our claim for tbe “whole 
loaf’’ is negatived, I would press for a revision 
of the scale of pay, At least one of the posts of 
Provincial Assistant Judges should carry a 
salary of Rs. 800 (if not Its. 900) . lunderstand 
that some years ago this was tbe pay of the 
First Assistant who worked as “Joint Judge.” 
I also understand- that Government shortly 
proposes to raise the pay of the first five Civilian 
Assistant Collectors from Rs. 900 to Rs. 1,200 
(see foot-note to List B, Appendix VII). The 
pay I have proposed for the Senior Provincial 
Assistant would represent two-thirds of 
Rs. 1,200. The salaries of the Provincial Dis- 
trict Judges should be raised from Rs. 1,200 and 
1,600 to Rs. 1,400 and 1,800 respectively. A 
Provincial District Judge in the highest grade 
should receive at least as much pay as a Civilian 
Judge in the lowest grade. And a Provincial 
District Judge in the lowest grade should 
receive a higher pay than a Civilian Assistant 
Judge. At present he does, but as I said above 
the first five Civilian Assistants will, in all 
probability, shortly be receiving pay at the rate 
of Rs. 1,200 per month, and it would be 
anomalous that an Assistant Judge should be 
receiving the same pay as a District Judge. 
Imagine the humiliation to a District Judge 
who receives the same pay as his Assistant. 
Nay, it may even conceivably be worse: Tbe 
Provincial District Judge may be only officiat- 
ing in that appointment, iu which case ho 
would be drawing only Rs, 1,000, while his 
Civilian Assistant would be drawing Rs. 1,200. 
Of course, I am taking only a possible case, for 
Government would, no doubt, take care to avoid 
any such mirdmps. Lastly, I would press for 
an increase in the number of “listed” posts by 
at least two Assistant Judgeships and one 
District Judgeship, and this I would do with 
a view to improve the prospects of the sub- 
ordinate judiciary as well as the holders of 
“ listed ” posts. The number of " listed ” posts 
is at present much too small to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the subordinate judi- 
ciary, which has a deservedly high reputation 
and contains a certain number of officers just as 

E d as any that are selected and who are left 
ind merely because there is no room for 
them. The increase of one in the number of 
District Judgeships is proposed specially with 
a view to secure reasonable prospects of timely 
promotion to the Assistant Judges, and in this 
connection what I said above about the age at 
which a Subordinate Judge can hope to attain 
to a “listed” post has to be borne in mind. 
Under the present conditions it is ordinarily not 
possible to secure an appointment in the 
subordinate judiciary before the 8ge of 30, and 
a Subordinate Judge must necessarily take some 
years to proY8 bis fitness for a “listed” post. 
It may be urged that it is open to Government 
even now to add to the number of “listed” 
posts as the maximum is yet far from befog 
reached. True. But no minimum is fixed, and 
what I submit with all due deference is that the 
time has arrived when it should be fixed at the 
number I suggest. There is no longer any lack 
of fit men to hold the posts, 

27947 (128), Do you approve of the present 
system regulating tbe pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts l 
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If not, what do you suggest ?-The scale of 
pensions prescribed for officers holding “ listed 
posts compares very unfavourably with that 
laid down for members of the Indian Civil 
Sendee, and is the same as the one prescribed 
for other members of tbe Provincial Sen-ice. 
I submit that this ought not to be so. An 
officer who has held a “listed” post for five 
years or more should on his retirement after 
a service of 25 years or more get a " maximum ” 
pension of at least Us. 6,000 a year, and the 
seale for shorter periods of service should be 
revised on tbe same basis. This is all tbe more 
necessary as an officer holding a “listed ” post 
is compulsorily retired at the age of 55, where- 
as other members of tho Provincial Sendee ate 
ordinarily granted extensions up to the age 
of 60. 

Written miners relating to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

27948 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules for 
tho Recruitment of tbe Provincial Civil Sendee in 
force in your Province. Are these rules suitable, 
or have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration ?— Rule 8 («) is objectionable on 
various grounds and should in ray opinion be 
repealed. I would recruit onlyfrom practising 
pleaders (as wed to bo done some years ago) 
under the latter part of Rule 10. It is true 
that the supply at present is far in excess of the 
demand, and is likely to continue to he so. But 
the age-limit of S3 will automatically exclude all 
except those who have passed early and who on 
that account will presumably be also intellec- 
tually superior to the rest, Or the Government 
may nominate a certain number {according to 
requirements) from the successful law graduates 
of each year, and when the nominees of a parti- 
cular year are exhausted pass on to the nominees 
of the next succeeding year. In making nomi- 
nations, tho Government should in my opinion 
go by the results of the examination to tbe 
extent of two-thirds of the nominees, mid choose 
the remaining one-third with a view to secuto as 
far as practicable due representation of the 
various classes and communities in the public 
service. Of course, a nominee will have no 
claim to be appointed unless when his turn comes 
he is not superannuated and has otherwise 
qualified himself, 

27949 (6). What is your experience of tho 
officers .selected . by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the pre- 
sent system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
for direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (J) nomination, (c) combined nomina- 
tion and examination, or (<f) some other method ? 
Please describe fully tile system that you 
recommend? — For direct recruitment for the 
Executive branch I would recommend that two- 
tlurds of tho appointments be fills'! , by open 
competition, and one-third by nomination from 
among university graduates of distinction, so as 
to secure, as far as practicable, due representation 
oi the various classes and communities in the 
public service. 


27950 (9), What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Sendee? Bo you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recom- 
mend ?— The probationary period for the Judi- 
cial branch should in my opinion be three years 
and not two. 

27951 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, i£ 
so, in what direction ? — I am of opinion that it is- 
very desirable that Executive officers should not-, 
have magisterial powers, but if this is not feasible 
on the score of expense, I would suggest that at 
any rate officers below tbe rank of .Mrtmlfttddr 
should not bB invested with magisterial powers,, 
and no officer below the rank of'Deputy Collector 
should be invested with the powers of a first 
class Magistrate. 

27952 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ The Provincial Civil Service ? ” 
If not, what would you suggest?— The designa- 
tion has come to be a badge of inferiority in 
relation to holders of “listed '* posts, and this 
inferiority is accentuated by tbe invidious 
treatment accorded to them in the matter ol 
pay. The holders of " listed ” posts have in my 
opinion good cause to be dissatisfied with an 
arrangemont which relegates llicm to an inferior 
service and classes them with their subordinates. 
It is a significant fact that the "Statutory 
Civilians” in this Presidency had to a man 
elected to coutinuo under the old system, 
presumably because, though their pay and 
prospects were not the same as those of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service, they were 
at any rate classod with tho latter and were 
looked upon .ns members of the same Service. 
I am for a reversion in this respect to tho 
status ipio ante. 

27953 (24). Are tho existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?— The existing 
rates of pay and grading in the subordinate 
judiciary of this Presidency are, in my opinion, 
inadequate, and I strongly recommend that 
they should be revised. The administration of 
civil justice in this country primarily and 
principally rests with the Subordinate Judges. 
Their work is of a responsible character requir- 
ing high legal attainments, hard and conscien- 
tious work, and absolute integrity, and. they 
do it very creditably on tbe whole, and of late 
years more creditably than before. Their rates 
of pay have not been revised, I do not know 
exactly for how many years now, but certainly 
for a considerable time ; and in the meantime 
living has become much more costly and the 
standard of living has also materially advanced. 
I recommend the abolition of tbe grade of 
Rs. 160, a substantial reduction in the number 
of appointments in the Rs. 200 grade, a pro-, 
portionate and properly distributed increase in 

. tho number of higher -appointments, and the 
creation of a grade of Rs. 1,000 with at least 
two appointments in that grade. - ' ; 
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Mr, I’hbrozbsuah Jehihgibshaii Tausvakkhan, called and examined. 


27954. [Chirmzn.) Ton are an Acting District 
and Sessions Judge ?— I am. 

27955. You are not, I understand, in favour 
of simultaneous or separate examinations?—! am 
not, 

27956. Bnt in order to provide farther 
facilities for Indians to enter the Service you 
Would increase the number of Government 
scholarships and would revise the syllabus of 
the examination ?— Yes. 

27957. You would also make the maximum 
age limit for Indians one year higher than that for 
European candidates ? — Yes. 

2795S. And yon would like to sec the listed 
posts increased also ? — Moderately, yes. 

27959. You would create at least 25 Govern- 
ment scholarships distributed over the whole of 
India. Would you raise them from each 
University ?— I am not prepared to say whether 
they should bo attache to a University or 
whether Government itself should distribute the 
scholarships. 

27960, You merely throw oat the suggestion 
that there should he 25 scholarships ?— Yes. 

27961. Would they he tenable for three 
years?— Tes. It would be a good thing to give 
tho man a thorough training. 

27962. How would you Bward your soholar- 
ships?— To the best men, on the results of the 
University examinations. 

27963. You would select?— I would select 
from graduates of distinction in the Univera nes. 

27964. So that your scholars would come 
from the Universities?— 1 They would. 

27965. But not necessarily from the five 
Universities as suggested by some witnesses, but 
might be selected from the best scholars, probably 
all of one University ?— Yes, 

27966. Do you propose to retain the age 
limit for Europeans as it is at present?— I 
have not considered that point at all. I say let 
the age limit for Indians be higher by a year 
whatever the age limit for the European is. I do 
not know what age limit would be suitable for 
Europeans. 

27967. What age limit would be suitable for 
Indians?— About 24. 

27968. At what age doss a man generally 
graduate at Bombay University ?— He takes hie 
Ji.A. degree at 19 to 20 and the double degree at 
22 to 23. 

27969. You would place the holders of listed 
posts on the same level as the members of tbe 
Indian Civil Service?— Yes. 

27970. Would you practically incorporate 
them into the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. 

27971. Would you like to see officers promoted 
from tbe Provincial Service at a younger, age than 
is at present the case ? — I do nit think that is 
possible. 

27972. Arc the present holders of listed posts 
too old for the positions they occupy?— I do not 
say they are too old, but that it is not possible 
for them to get these posts earlier. Sly remarks 


only apply to the Judicial, and there a Sub- 
ordinate Judge does not get his first appointment 
in tlie ordinary way until he is thirty. Then it 
is some years before he is considered fit to hold a 
qualifying post. 

27978. Would you like to see a scheme by 
which young men of ability would be recruited 
to the Provincial Service, and moved up by selec- 
tion so that they reached Indian Civil Service 
posts at an earlier age than officers now reach 
them ?— I do not think you would sscure as good 
men as you do under the present system. 

27974. Do yon not think that a brilliant young 
man passing up by selection would be a better officer 
than an older man who goes up by easier stages? 
— Occasionally yon might got such a man, but 
I do not think on. the whole you would get a 
better lot of men by that system than hy tbe pre- 
sent system. 

27975. Yon do not hold the view that officers 
attain to positions in listed ports too late ?— That 
is a drawback no doubt, . 

27976. You do admit that to bea drawback ?— 
Yes, that he should get it so late as that. 

27977. Would you not like to see that draw- ' 
back removed ?— Yes, but you would not secure tho 
same efficiency I believe. 

27978. So that, when you suggest an extension 
of the listed posts system it is on the assumption 
that the present practice obtains of going steadily 
through the Provincial Service and reaching those 
posts rather late in life ?— Yes. 

27979. Are yon in favour of direct recruit- 
ment from the Bar for the Judicial branch? 
-Yes. 

27980. Why do yon suggest that the proba- 
tionary period for the Judicial branch should be 
increased from two to three years?— I have 
reconsidered that matter and I do not think it 
should be increased, 

27981, Do yon think the two years 5 probation 
as at present is useful ?— There are certain draw- 
backs, but on the whole I think that period ought 
to be retained and not extended. 

27982. What pay does an officer receive now 
daring his period of training ?— lis. 150. 

27983. You are not satisfied with the present 
rates of pay. You suggest that Assistant Judges 
Bhould have a salary of Es. 890 or Its. 900, 
Have they not that already ?— The Civilian Assist- 
ant, not tho Provincial. The latter gets only 
Rs. 500 and 600. 

27984, You would like to see them rise to 
Rs. 800 and 900 ? — Its. 500, 600 and 800. 

27985. Three grades ?— Y es. 

27986. Would you like to see the Provincial 
District Judges raised from Rs. 1,200 and 1,609 
to Rs. 1,400 and 1,800 ?— Yes. 

27987, Does the rate whieh you suggest cor- 
respond fo the rate in vogne in Bengal ?— I have 
not looked into the figures there. 

27988. What has guided you ia suggesting 
that particular rise?— Tbe pay of the Civilian 
Judges here. I say that the pay of tbe Provincial 
Judge in the highest grade' should be at least 
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■ E9 much as the jay of the Civilian Judge in the 
lowest grade, and the pay of the Provincial Judge 
in the lowest grade should be higher than that 
of a Civilian Assistant Judge. 

27989. Ton say that listed-post officers, after 
25 years’ service, should receive a maximum 
pension of Rs. 0,000. What is the present 
maximum pension ? — Es. 5,000. 

27990, [Lord Bonaldtlag.) What are your 
chief objections to a system of simultaneous exami- 
nations?— In the present state of edneaSonin this 
country I think thet recruitment by an examination 
in India will lower efficiency and weaken the Service. 
Our system of education is still defective, more 
especially on the moral side. In my opinion, men 
who are recruited here will be inferior mentally 
as woll as morally to men recruited in England. 
One result of that will be that Government will 
he seriously embarrassed in promoting Indians to 
higher posts, and, however fairly they may act, 
their impartiality will be questioned. I am, there- 
fore, not in favour of any radical change in the 
present system. 

27991. Yon say that men holding listed posts 
should be put on a fdoting of equality in all 
respects with the members of tbe Indian Civil 
Service. Do you mean that these men should bo 
eligible for promotion to any Civil Service post or 
only for the listed posts ?— No particular posts are 
listed so far as I understand. 

27992. A particular class of posts is listed 
surely ?— Yes, I mean equality in point of pay 
and prospects. 

27993. You do not mean that these men 
should bo eligible for promotion to any other 
Civil Service posts in the same way as a member 
of the Indian Civil Service ?— No. 

27994. What would your opinion be with 
regard to the suggestion that picked men from 
the Provincial Service should be promoted to the 
Indian Civil Service, and should then be eligible 
for promotion to any Civil Service post in the 
same way that members of the Indian Civil 
Service are now?— I do not see how that would 
work. You choose a Provincial Service mnn from 
He branch of the Service and he must remain in 
the branoh he is in. He is not good for an 
appointment outside that branch, either Judicial 
or Executive. 

27995. But in the Indian Civil Service you 
have (he two branches alee. I was not contem- 
plating that a man who was promoted from the 
Executive side of the Provincial Service should bo 
eligible for a District Judgeship; I naturally 
assumed bhatif ho was promoted from the Executive 
side he would continue on the Executive side in 
the superior service. Do you not think such a 
proposal as that would be possible and advaut- 
ageous ?~Yes. If you once take him up, deal 
with turn as if ho were a Civilian in all lespectB. 

ve ® -Provincial Judicial man would not be 
quahhed for Executive work and he could not be 
transterred, 

2J996. Of course not. But a Provincial Jndi- 
cial man might be well qualified to hold a District 

Wgipj-l™ ?w he get , ;t, b »l h, does 

not get it in his ordinary turn. He ought to get 
55— • 111 t5ie 0ld!nar y C0UKe once ho is 


27998. { Sir Theoim Momon.) These sdhnkr* 
ships yon propose are to he like the Government 
scholarships given now ? — Yes. 

27999. Are they to he given on the recom- 
mendation of the University ? — I have not con- 
sidered that point . 

28000. Do you propose that twenty-five 
should be the total number, or do yon propose to 
give twenty-five a year ?— Twenty-five, tenable for 
threo years. If you had, Bay, twenty-five this 
year, you would lave twenty-five next year also 
but in the fourth year the first: year’s twenty-five 
would bo available. 

2800], That makes seventy-five in all? — For 
the first three years it would bo seventy-five, but 
later on yon would have the first year’s available.* 

28002. With regard to your answer to question 
(104), supposing these alterations were made in the 
matter of pay and so on in the Provincial Service, 
do you think that Service would form an honour- 
able and satisfactory avenue to the public service 
for Indians ? It has boon described as a pariah 
service and as having the stigma of inferiority; 
bnt would you le satisfied with it supposing tbe 
alterations you suggest are made ?— Yes. I am 
quite confident that if these alterations are made 
tho inferiority would disappear, 

28003. And it would become a satisfactory 
and honourable avenue for Indians to the public 
service?— Yes. 

28004. (Mr. Chavlal.) You want the salaries 
of the Assistant Judges in the Provincial Service 
to be laised ?— Yes. 

28005. Although Assistant J ndges are seleoted 
from the Provincial Service, you think it is likely 
that they have to remain for a long tamo om 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 600?-Yee. 

28006. Your proposal is that the pay of the 
Assistant Judge should be higher than that of the 
First Grade Sub-Judge ?— Should be higher or 
at least as high. Then you 'would have a wider 
field for selection also. ' 

28007. The Assistant Judge selected from tho 
Provincial Service does exactly the same work as 
the European Assistant Judge, does ho not?— 
Yes. 

28008, He is liable to be posted to any place 
in which the European Indian Civil Servant may 
be posted?— Yes. 

28009. And he has to do all that work side 
by side with the European Indian Civil Servant 
and is getting only Ea 500 or Its. 000 ?— That 
is so. 

28010. It is that what you object to ?— Yes, 

28011. Similarly in the case of the District 
Judge listed from the Provincial Service he gets 
two-thirds of the salary of the Indian Civil 
Service. District Judge and performs identically 
tbe same duties ?— Yes. 

28012. Your point is that if yon do the same 
kind of work with the same efficiency the payment 
should be the same ?— Yes. 

28018. Is it or is it npt the case that those 
who have been recently recruited from the Pro- 

1 The following explanation mu sent in by Mr. Tbloyar 
Hum;— My answer to Sir Theodore Momon m regard to tho 
somber of scholarships mu given under a tnujpprobousioo. 
I did not moan that there should bo enough scholarships to 
enable 25 Minns to nppcur annually at tho examination. 
What I actually wanted to convey was that “ 25 scholarships 
tenable for 3 ye are” did not mean that allotment should toko 
place enly taco in 3 y care, bnt that it should take place eveiy 
year. 1 ought to havo said that only 6 and lG should, ho 
awarded in tho first and second year respectively, and that 24 
should be awarded thereafter every year. 
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Tit cial Service to Diet riot and Session Judgeships 
liave to spend more in order to beep np the style 
and dignity c£ their office?— It ia so. 

28014. Ton would not make any deduction in 
the salary on account ot the listed posts being 
held by Indians?— No. 

28015. In your answer to question (9) I do 
■not quite follow what you say about the proba- 
tionary peiicd for the Judicial branch?— I have 
withdiawn iny proposal after reconsidering the 
matter. I now think it is not desirable to make 
any change in the present system. 

2801(i. Bat wbat do you call tbe period of 
probation in the Judicial branch?— 1 he two years 
period durirg which a new Subordinate Judge has 
to he on probation. 

28017. Is it not at present the case that 
generally a man rises from Its. 150 to Rs. 2C0 
within less than two years?— It may happen, 
although the case is rare. 

£8018. If you look into it you will find it is 
generally so, I think ?— I do not think it is so in 
late years. 

28019. In answer to question (18) you suggest 
that at any rate officers below the rank of 
Mdmlatddr should not be invested with magisterial 
powers. Why do you confine your recommendation 
to persons exercising third class magisterial powers 
only ?— ILe objections to a combination of the two 
functions in one and tie same officer weaken as you 
go higher in the official scale. They are strongest 
in the case of a low paid Jfdrkfin-Mngistrate of 
inferior mental and moral calibre, and less strong 
in the case of a Mfmlatdar, and weaker still in 
tbe case of a Deputy or Astistant Collector. 

28020. The powers also are weaker ?— Yes. 

28021. I suppose you would much rather see 
that this defect was altogether removed ?— Yes. 

28022. Is your answer in which you say you 
do not approve of this combination based on 
experience ?— Yes, it is based cn experience. 

28028. (Jlfr. Sly) I ehoold like to have an 
explanation of your opinion regarding the rules 
of recruitment for the Provincial Service. "Why 
k it that you wish to leave out Buie 8 (e) ? That 
rule is the qualifying post rule. My first reason is 
that the Bar is a much better training ground 
for a Subordinate Judge than these posts ; my 
second objection is that it is not desirable that 
men who are to be Subordinate Judges should 
serve on low paid appointments and associate with 
men who may be later on serving under them ; my 
third objection is that if the present system is con- 
tinued we shall later on have hardly any Subordinate 
Judges of more than twenty years’ experience; 
at most my fourth objection is that these men block 
promotion of the regular establishment to whom 
these appointments are prizes. 

28024. Eegular <r§iee establishments yon 
mean?— Yee. This has an injurious effoet on 
recruitment for the regular establishment, because 
if the prize appointments are gone. you do not get 
sufficiently gotd men for the ministerial appoint, 
ments, 

28025. Is not that statement of the case more 
applicable to Eule (e), the one in which these minis- 
terial officers ara included ? — It is a misprint. It 
is Eule (c) I object to. 

28026. What is the point of your objection 
to the tecond part of Eule 10? Is that also a 
mieprint ?— There ie a mistake there also I think. 
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28027. Perhaps you will put it straight for ns 
in your written evidence afterwards. You suggest 
that in making nominations the Government should 
go by (he results of the examination ! to what 
examination do you refer them?— The LL.B. 
Examination. 

28028, How about tbe other sources of re- 
cruitment ?— I should fiy the LL.B, and the Hi ah 
Court Pleaders’ Examination. 

£8029. That tbe Government should nominate 
candidates strictly by the result of those examiu 
ations?— Yes. 

28030. Do you wish to allow Government any 
rights of selection in regard to officers at all ? — 
I have said l wo -thirds may be filled by the results 
of the examination. 

28031, "With regard to two-thirds you would 
simply follow the results of the examination ?— 
Yes. 

28032, (Mr. Madge.) How many yearn’ service 
do you count ?— About thirteen. 

28033. Have you had both Judicial and 
Executive service?— No, only Judicial. 

28034, At what period of your service did you 
join the Judicial branch?— I have been in the 
Judicial branch from the very start. 

28085. (Sir Murray Hamrick) Were you » 
pleader before you were brought into the Judicial 
service ?— Yes, 

28036. [Mi. Realm) When a young man 
passes bis examination, say for tbe LL.B., be 
gets his dcgiee in the course of a month or two Rod 
may then apply to be enrolled as a candidate for a 
Sub-Judgeship, and he does so apply ?— Yes. 

28037. . But as a matter of fact he will not he 
qualified to obtain tbe post for three years after 
that?— That is so. 

28038. So that Iris name is enrolled as a 
candidate three years before there is any possibility 
of bis being given an appointment ?— V os. 

28039. How would you work out your scheme 
of selecting according to the examination ? You 
do not know beforehand how many appointments 
there will be three or more years hence. You 
would have a man applying this year and he cannot 
getau appointment until 191? or 1918?— But we 
know that on an average the number of vacancies 
is about five in a year, 

28040. Yon go by the average number of 
vacancies?— Yes. 

2S041. How many would you select each 
year ?— About 10. 

28042. To allow for casualties, refusals, and 
so on 1— Yes. 

28043. With r eference to appellate work done 
by Subordinate Judges, do not yon think that 
that ought to he specially remunerated in some 
way ?— ' Yes, I should think so. 

28044. There might be a higher grade with 
some special rates of pay?— That would be one 
way. 

28045. Yon were a Subordinate Judge yourself 

at one time ?— Yes. 

28046. So that you have personal knowledge 
of these matters ?— I have. 

28047. (Mr. JogleJear) In your answer to 
question (6) of the Provincial Service you say that 
for direct recruitment for the Executive branch you 
would recommend that two- thirds of the appoint- 
ments should be filled by open competition. When 
would you enforce the conditions prescribed by the 
Government of India that the candidate is] to be- 
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s away, would you rather allow the accused 
person to wait until the MAmlntdir comes baok 
from a long tour, or would you give petty powera ■ 
to the Third Class Magistrate to try such cases ?— 

I should have no objection to his being infested 
with Buoh powers whereby he can only impose a 
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l. j™d .tatter: baEoro tlu ttmMon atStaitol F»n »! tr» p>% Min to, 
„ jLSSb «mJ conduit certificate mist be MSmUtdir'iabmu®? Supposing tbtrj n toubli 
bcEorethe eialicatiolb and tie rest ocdldbileit undjr tie Pablio Ccnmjin®, AlUnd to) llfal*. 
tiil alter tic eiamm.tiori, is it con done kail dim 
each cases. For tho Mian Civil S*mca the man 
is examined afterwards. He takes a certain 
amount of risk when ho goes up for the examina- 
tion, becanee he may not be physically fit. 

28043. If you hare a special examination it 
is no use allowing oandidaies to appear and to bo small fine, 
rejected afterwaids?— He can be examined before _ 28055, As you know, there are talnxas about 
by his own physioian. sixty miles away from District Headquarters, 

28049. It would be hard on a candidate to he and if there is no First Class Magistrate it would 
rejected after passing the examination on the oause great inconvenience and delay, especially ■ 
ground of bad health?— There would bo 60 many in the rainy season, to bring tha witnesses and 
candidates that it would be rathar a difficult mattor accused persons sixty miles. Under thora circam- 
to examine them beforehand for physical fitness, stances would not you invest spooial Mdmlatdirs 
and it would be a waste of labour. with fi rat .class powers and station thorn at saoh 

28051. But it would me toe Unr of fault UtoMCr id® iittat it mold be 
Kilning tk« nftirw.tdsb-Th, better pin. kttor iE MimWddr, W net Erst eta. ™ ? . 
would be tc esumiuc tbetu after tlcy lure pissed. .»■ Tm would not oonndor tho moon- 
, . .« . , . vemcaoe and dolay in bringing tha accnsed and 

28051. Do, on tbmk h.t te «F«1 mm.n- j„ lbt Vn, 

. aba te neesssnrp iu addition to too high oduc- M ,| d Is mil d in .note wny. 

a r "test 

M.A. pi, jj 0 ; ^ b ^ recommend tho abolition of the\ml J of^s. 159 

28052. lUpt" , „ and a snbstantial roinction in the number of 

thB special eramited poft at appointments in the Rs. 209 grade. Perhaps you 

noeessary in that casd$ er8 ^ l ' ra sboali fcWb A m ' know that Mimlatddrs ate iucladel in the 
28053 AsrAMwi. X 1 * 0U Provincial Service ?— Yes, \ 

answer to auextmn /is \ N? 1 u axial powers, in your 2S080. And they do criminal work and hivB a 
rate officers Mow tL Jit cV ^at »“f good deal of travelling to do .? -Vos. \ 

not be invested with ■ fi* w should 28051. And tho lowest grade Hftgfcdfe gats 

“X. — JL* 

Mfaktdi iMti. *“ PW*1 wlouV™” 1 J, 25063. (Mr. Os«U.) In tow nun. diltiiot. 

as Distriot and Sessions Jadga ? — 

p jK^bri 0 ^ ^ wben , tlu> Mamlat- V^sW^Gi. In the performanoo of your datios 
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1 it and Sessions Judge in those four ditets 
'fold yourself hampered because you\had 
's an Assistant Collector or OomW 
He is Juft which Assistant Collectors ? 
Europcad to do ?— No, I did net. 


(Adjourned to to-mr 
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Present): 

Tbb Right Hon. the Lord ISLINGTON, E.c.ir.G,, d.s.o, (Chaim™). 


The Earl op Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Sir Hurra? Hamhick, k.o.s.i., o.i.e. 
Sir Theodosb Mobisos, £.o.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Ohibol. 


And the Mowing Assistant Commissioners— 

Joseph John Heaton, Esq., Ms,, Judge of j 
the High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 


Mahadbv Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., o.s.l 
Walter Colley Madge, Esq., o.i.s. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Eiq. 
Jakes Raksay Macdonald, Esq., M..P. 


Rfto) Bahidar Rauchandra Nirayan 
Joglekab, Assistant to Commissioner, 
Central Division, Poona. 

Riohonath Ganoibhae Bhadbtadb, Esq., 
Judge of Small Cause Court, Poona. 


M. S. D. Burr, BE, Esq., c.v.o,, o.o. (Joint Stentary). 
Reginald Pocock Barrow, Esq, lc.s., Commissioner, Northern Division. 


Written answers relating to the Iniian Civil 
Service. 

28065 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?— The present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination has 
the drawback of opening the doom of the Service 
even to men who, though book-learned, are in no 
way qualified to discharge the duties and bear the 
responsibilities of an officer of Government in 
India. But I take it that it is impossible to 
evolve any system o£ recruitment which will abso- 
lutely ensure the rejection of unsuitable men. 
And that being so, I believe that the existing 
System works quite as well as any other that we 
might have adopted, and that it is generally satis- 
factory in principle. Generally speaking, and as 
far as my experience teaches me, it gives us 
recruits who on considerations of character, 
manners, education and physique are not un- 
suitable. 

28066 (2). Ia what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
•what alterations would you suggest f— The 
only alteration I would suggest is the lowering 
of the limit of age of admission to from 17 to 19, 
for I think that candidates now arrive in the 
country later than is advisable. A man arriving 


in India at the age of 25 has more fixed precon* 
ceptions and finds it more difficult to get rid of 
them if they are erroneous than one coming out 
at the age of 21, The extra time now allowed 
enables a man to take his Degree at the Univer- 
sity, but the years so spent would in my opinion 
be employed to better advantage in acquiring ex- 
perience of India and Indian conditions, More- 
over, the younger man is far lees likely to come 
out married, and I consider that it is better for 
a man— better I mean so far as his work is 
concerned— So be without a wife during the first 
three years at least of his service, 

28037 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?— 
I consider the system equally suitable for the ad- 
mission of Natives of India and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty, and that it provides 
adequately for the legitimate aspirations of 
Natives of India. 

2806S (5). Do you consider that the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests l Please give 
your reasons ?— I understand “Indian interests " 
to mean “ the interests of Indians I have no 
personal experience of the effect of the combina- 
tion of the three examinations, but I suppose the 
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inevitable resulUE the combination is to increase 
tlie odds against the Indian candidate. Ee seeks 
<mly an Indian appointment, whereas other candi- 
dates with a preference for the Home or Colonial 
Service must he glad to accept an Indian 
appointment on failuie £b secure their original 
choice. 

28069 (6). If you do not’ consider the present 
system of recruitment hy an open competitive 
examination to bo satisfactory in principle, 
please state wlmt alternative you would pro- 
pose. Do you recommend a system based on 
any of the following principles ;—(<;} Selection 
hy headmasters of schools approved or otherwise : 
(i) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise : (<) Nomination hy head- 
masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of Slate: (rf) 
Combined nomination and examination :(«) Any 
other method?— Please see answer to ques- 
tion (10). I have already shown that I consider 
the present system to he satisfactory in princi- 
ple. I am opposed to the principle of selection 
—if it can be avoided— because there is always 
the risk that selection may occasionally mean 
influence or personal predilection. 

28070 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 

• and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?— I pre- 
sume that" a system of simultaneous examina- 
tion in India and in England ” implies that the 
competition in India would be fora portion only 
of the vacancies of a given year. I have already 
expressed the opinion that the piesent system — 

. which involves the passing of an examination in 
1 England— provided adequately fortbe legitimate 
1 aspirations of Natives of India ; I would now 
add that asystem of simultaneous examination is 
■not merely unnecessary, but positively objection, 
able. There are many objections, nmoDgst them 
being the enormously increased strain of competi- 
' tion amongst Indian youths by giving to thou- 
sands of them who are at present shut out a 
chance of entering the lists, the probability that 
the tendency lor appointments to fall almost 
exclusively to one or two classes would be greatly 
accentuated, and the risk of tbo contents of 
examination papers being divulged in India in 
time to be of use to candidates there, but I will 
only refer to the two which appear to me to havo 
most weight. After a service of over 27 years in 
this country. I am persuaded that its administm- 
. ■ tion must be based on Western ideals and con- 
ducted on Western principles, and that the intro- - 
ductiou of a system of simultaneous examination 
inlndiaand in England would he likely to effect 
a change in this respect in the case of Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service. The system, 
■would do away with the necessity at present 
■ existing f M every Indian candidate to receive ■ 
training and education during two or three or 
even more of his most impressionable years in 

Yi estern surroundings, coming in idaily contact 
VfiUi, and being necessarily affected by, Western 
“■? : tEt0 ?‘? ■»! oj nought So 
mcmt of tuumg „f Win. in Indi., eT en 
nnto rap.vidcn, ootid „,k e ‘„p f„” 


the loss of those two or three years of training 
in Europe prior to obtaining admission to the 
service. Moreover I apprehend that any exam- 
ination held in India for appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service might expose us to very 
serious risk of allowing appointments to go to the 
disloyal. Under the present system there is, if wo 
lilteto take itj some opportunity of ascertaining 
the antecedents of the Email number of candidates 
who proceed to England to appear at the open' 
competitive examination ; it would be difficult to 
know much about the crowd of youths who 
would come in from all parts of India to compete 
at an examination held in India. 

28071 (8). Aro you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domi- 
nions?— No. 

28072 (9). What would bo your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do- 
you recommend ?— I am altogether opposed to a 
separate examination in Indio, nor do I consider 
that Natives of India havo any right to a fixed 
proportion of th e appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service. What they have a right to is an oppor- 
tunity to. compete for appointments with other 
subjects of His Majesty, 

28073 (10). If you do not approve of simul. 
teneous or separate examinations in India, • 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (n) nomination ; (4) combined nomina- 
tion and examination ; or (c) any other method 1 
If so, please describe fully what system ' you • 
would recommend, In particular, doyoucODSider 
it desirable that, whatever the system, all classes, 
and communities should be represented ? If so, 
how would yon give effect to this principle ?— 
My answers to previous questions make it clear 
tlmt I do not favour any system of special selec- 
tion oE Indians for the Indian Civil Service. But 
if some system of preference mat he introduced 
I should be disposed to advise the yearly nomina- 
tion in India of a certain number of Indian youths 
o£notmoretlianl7 years of age, who would bo 
required to undergo three years’ training at one- 
of the English Universities and to pass certain 
qualifying examinations before returning to Indin 

• to take up their appointments. Duriugtheir train- 
ing they should 1 eeeive .-6150 a year. In such a 
case the ultimate power of nomination would rest 
with the Governor-General, who would selcctfrom- 
namiucesput forward by each Governor and, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The latter would be guided in 
making nominations by considerations of family, 
position in life, physique, education and loyalty 
to the Crown. It would in this way be possible to - 
provide for the representation of all classes and 
communities whose representation is desirable. 

I unhesitatingly reply in the negative to- the 
question whether I consider it desirable that all 
masses and communities should he represented 1 ;. 
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only chaos could result from recruiting men who 
could not possibly work together in the same 
district or in the same office. 

28074 (11). If yon are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India” in India, do 
you consider that " Natives of India” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 
horn subjects of His Majesty?- Please see my 
reply to the previous question. The nomination 
of “Natives of India” in India wonld be justifi- 
able only on the assumption that open competi- 
tion in England does not give them a fair chance. 
The system which 1 have outlined, and which I 
do not recommend but have put forward as a 
possibility, would give to “Natives of India" a 
certainty of a number of appointments every 
year and place them in a much better position 
than they now are, Having compensated them 
in one direction I cannot see any reason why 
they should obtain further compensation in tho 
shape of the right to compete in England ; to 
grant them such further comp ensation would 
be to lessen the chances of other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty. 

280 75 (18). Wonld you regard say system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are "Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed-posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom- 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Services ?— The system of nomination re- 
ferred to in my answer to question (10) would be 
supplementary to, and not in lieu of, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
the Provincial Services. 

28076 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose?— I 
do not recommend any change in the method of 
recruitment. If any change at all is needed 
in the method of filling judicial appointments it 
is, I think, in connection with the training after 
admission to the service- Personally I am of 
opinion that the fow years’ service in the Revenue 
Department usually given to the future Judge, 
which brings him into close touch with the 
people and affords him an opportunity to learn 
something of their customs and lines of thought, 
cannot fail to bo of great assistance to him in 
his judicial career. After a few years’ work in 
the Revenue Department a man is not in a bad 
position to make up his mind whether he is 
more fitted for the Judicial Branch than for the 
Revenue, and he is much less likely to make a 
mistake in this respect than if he were called 
upon to exercise his choice before entering the 
service. I can offer no suggestions for change 
in the method of training between appointment 
to the service and appointment to a judicial 
post. 

28077 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
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retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
Hie age limits should be fixed to attract candi- 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in England, 
or candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?— I favour the limit of 17 to 19, so 
that candidates may be attracted at about the 
normal school-leaving age in England. Under 
those conditions and with a two years’ probation 
at one of the Universities, candidates would come 
out to India at the age of about 20 or 21, when 
they are full of enthusiasm, less handicapped by 
preconceived ideas than at a later stage, less 
prone to find subordination irksome, and usually 


28078 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under tho 
systems In force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 
17— 19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age limitB 21—23 or 22—24 years, 
followed by one year’s probation) ?— I find it 
impossible to differentiate. According to my 
observation the men who have entered the service 
since 1891 are indistinguishable from thoso who 
entered between 1878 and 1891, except perhaps 
in that they are better educated. It may even 
be that they are, as a body, intellectually superior, 
but I do not consider this as an argument in 
favour of the later age, because, in. my humble 
opinion, the servant of the Crown in India is 
more usefully equipped with common sense, 
strength of character and fairness in judgment 
than with brilliancy of intellect. 

2S079 (17), What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?— As a class I have found those 
recent recruits with whom I have come in 
contact much the same as their predecessors 
entering the service under the same rules. 

28080 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India?— 
About 20 or 21 in my opinion. 

28081 (19). What age limits for the open com- 
petitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons ? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
“Natives of India,’’ and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?— I do not recommend 
any differentiation. 

28082 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed? Do you accept the principle laid 
down by fjord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that “the examination 
should be of such a nature that no candidate who 
may fail shall, to whatever calling he may 
devote himself, have any reason to regret the 
time and labour which he bad spent in preparing 
himself to be examined," and that the object 
should be to secure, not specialists in any parti- 
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cular subject that maybe useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well-educated 
young roan oftho period?— -I certainly accept 
the principle stated and which has been followed 
since 1854. 

. 28083 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are " Native of India” and other 
candidates?— It follows from my answers to 
previous questions that I consider no differentia- 
tion desirable. 

28084 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you considor that “Natives of India" 
might, under present conditions, properly bo 
admitted?— To tho first part of this question 
I answer in the affirmative because I can see 
no escape from the proposition if we are to 
retain our paramount position in India. This, in 
my opinion, applies with greater force to the 
executive posts of the Revenue Department than 
to posts in the Judicial Department. I consider 
it desirable that, as far as possible, the control of 
the districts should be in the hands of Europeans. 
In this Presidency wc now have 26 districts 
(including the tipper Sind Frontier, which is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner), and I 
am of opinion that at least 75 per cent, of these, 
■or 18, should always be in the hands of Europeans, 
lam not recommending that 6 districts should 
be made over to Natives of India, but am merely 
indicating the limit beyond which I do not think 
we should go. I take it that the proportion 
below which the number of the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration held by Europeans 
should not be allowed to fall is, in the case of this 
Presidency, about 68 per cent, of the superior 
posts roferred to in List B of Appendix 711. 
Under present conditions I consider that the 
most we can do is to admit Natives of India to 
some 32 per cent, at the outside of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre. 

' 28085 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Sfatutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if go, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend?— I have nothing to say in favour of 
the Statutory' Civilian and have no desire to see 
the system, under which he obtained an appoint- 
ment, revived. 

.28086 (29). What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian. Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your province ? Please distinguish in your 
reply between {a} military officers, and (A) 
others; and give details of the latter-?— When 
I first went to Sind, about tbe end of 1887 
I think, most of the District officers were mem- 
bers of tbe Sind Commission ; to a large extent, 
though not entirely, the Commission was re- 
cruited from military officers. The remainder 
were for the most part men who/ not belonging 
to any other service, obtained a direct nomination 
from, I think, the Governor in Council. The 


Sind Commission is now represented only by • 
Mr. Horace Mules, C.S.I., now Chairman of the 
Rardchi Port Trust. . 

28087-8 (81). If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India has been stopped, or 1ms never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent should it ,be 
adopted ?— I can see no advantage in reviving the 
system, 

28089 (34), Are all the posts thus listed ordina- 
rily and regularly filled by " Natives of India” ? 
If not, please state for the last five years to what 
extent there has been any failure to work up to 
tho authorised list, and ex plain the reasons ?■— The 
answer to this question will, I presume, be 
furnished by or on behalf of the .Bombay 
Government. The post of TAIukdari Settlement 
Officer 1ms, with the exception of a short leave 
vacancy, been held by n member of the Indian 
Civil Service ever since I assumed charge of the 
Division in 1 908. Tho reason for his bolding it is 
that it was desirable to have in the appointment 
the best man available and the best man available 
happened to be a mombor of the covenanted 
service. 

28090 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?— A period of probation in England 
is, I think, certainly desirable. It is desirable 
that a successful candidate should go through a 
special course in Law and Language before com- 
ing out to India. One year is not too long for 
candidates passing in under the existing condi- 
tions, nor would two years be too long if the 
age limit were lowered. 

28091 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s Course in England (a) under tbe 
present system of the open competitive examina- 
tion, (A) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?— (a) One year. (A) Three 
years in the case of Natives of India nominated 
in India under the suggestions contained in my 
reply to a previous question, and two years if 
tiro existing system be continued but the age 
limit lowered. 

2S092 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ? — Yes; 

28093 (46). If so, do.you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for 'this purpose an'd 
for what reasons ?— I should/ prefer to see all 
probationers trained at the' same University. 

It would surely be an advantage for all the 
men of one year to be together during the 
period of probation at the same University 
where they would get to know each other and 
form friendships- which might be lasting. 
Moreover, if all probationers were trained at 
tho same University that University would 
specialise in tho matter of their training: 
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28094 (47). Do you consider that probationers 28099 (57). If you have recommended the 
should receive allowances during their period introduction of any scheme of direct recruit 


of probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?— Yes. The 
allowance should be £150 a year with £50 at the 
end of the probation to pay for the passage to 
India. 

28095 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability daring the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of Jurisprudence ; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (5) Political Economy, (e) 
Accounts?— I do not consider that (i) is very 
useful. A few days’ attendance in an Indian 
Court where the candidate could observe actual 
Indian procedure would be far more useful; 
(ii) is very desirable, as also (iii) with colloquial 
instruction in Hindustani and the vernacular 
which the candidate will afterwards nse. (iv) (5) 
is also desirable, while (iv) (a) and (iv) (e) are not. 

28096 (58). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner's course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ! — In England. 

28097 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?— The proposal 
does not commend itself to me in any way. 

28098 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in Law required by 
probationers cau be given better in England than 
in India, because of the difficulties which junior 
civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the lack of good teachers in 
Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the Euro- 
pean student's point of view, and the difficulty 
of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you 
consider that these objections could he met by a 
suitable scheme of instruction in India ?— If the 
“suitable scheme” postulates that instruction 
would be given in a central institution located in 
a favourable spot the " arduous study " difficulty 
may safely be disregarded, for when he is once in 
harness the Indian Civilian’s labour will ordi- 
narily be far more arduous than while he is 
studying languages and law, Transfer to India 
the teaching staff now available in England and 
arrange for such a degree of permanency as 
will obviate frequent changes of personnel and 
you can remove Hie objections raised. But the 
cost would be altogether disproportionate to the 
amount of public advantage gained. Another 
consideration to be borne in mind is that some 
of the most effective teachers in England axe 
retired servants of the Crown iu India who 
place at the student's disposal the experience 
they have gained while in service, and who are 
unable to stand further residence iu the East 
Their services would be lost with the removal 
of the training ground to India. 


ment in India for “ Natives of India,” whether 
in lieu of or supplementary to the system of 
recruitment in England, please state what system 
of probation you recommend for such officers ? — 
I have already outlined the system of probation 
which I would propose for Natives of India 
nominated in India I suggest so long a period 
as three years only because the nominees will 
not previously have resided in England. They 
will not need so long for the mere study of law, 
or the acquisition of Oriental languages other 
than their own vernacular. I cannot suggest 
the exact course of study which should be pre- 
scribed for them, but I am not recommending 
the scheme. 

28100 (58). In particular, if a period of proba- 
tion is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India?— In England certainly. 

28101 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If 
not, what change should, in yonr opinion, bo 
introduced ?— Beyond arranging for their passing . 
examinations in subjects of which a knowledge 
is essential, we confine our training of junior 
members of the Service to thrusting a measure 
of responsibility upon them as soon as possible 
and allowing them to learn by experience. I 
see no reason to be dissatisfied with the results 
of this method. I believe it would be an advan- 
tage if before being placed in charge of a Sub- 
Division, or of a single Taluka, every Assistant 
Collector were required to hold charge of a 
Mamlatddr’s office for a period of at least two 
months. 

28102 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an ade- 
quate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best be 
remedied?— Possibly, less attention than formerly 
is now given to the study of the classical lan- 
guages of the East, the reason being that men 
have now but little leisure for outside study. But 
I do not observe that during my time in India 
there has been any deterioration in the know- 
ledge of the vernaculars by members of the 
Service in this Presidency. It is not necessary 
that they should obtain proficiency in Indian 
languages ; what is necessary is that they should 
be very proficient in the vernaculars of those 
parts of the Presidency in which they have to 
work. I am of opinion that, as a rule, they are 
fairly proficient in these. 

28103 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that— (a) the members of the Service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or in- 
ferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (i) 
that they should, throughout the whole period of 
their service, have sufficient salaries and suffi- 
ciently responsible duties. To secure these 
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objects the number of posts, called technically 
- superior ” posts, carrying & ralary of over 
Bs. 2,0110 per mensem is Ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make ft that officer mil ffiffi 

himself officiating with practical permanency 
in at least the lowest of those appointments 
after the completion of eight years' service. 
Do you accept this system? K so, do you 
consider that the period of eight years is suitable, 
or do you recomm end any change ? What alter- 
ation (if any) would be necessary if the age of 
recruitment were lowered ?— Even assuming 
that tbe original intention is carried out the 
arrangement now falls short of requirements in 
view of the great rise in prices in India in recent 
years. A salary of Bs. 1,000 a month is nominally 
equivalent to £800 a year, but it must not be 
forgotten that deductions have to be made from 
the Indian Civilian’s salary on account of his own 
pension and his family's pensions as well as 
income-tax. Since 1 came out to India, the general 
cost of living has, I think I may safely say, 
inoreased by at least 30 per cent, while the 
sovereign fcas become dearer to the Indian official 
who has to make remittances to England where 
also the general cost of living has increased. An 
income oi £808 a year (minus deductions) alter 
eight years’ service may be enough for a bachelor 
to live on in fair comfort, bnt it cannot be colled 
wealth in the case of a married man who has 
perhaps to maintain a small family in England as 
well as keep himself in India. But the original 
intention is not fulfilled in many cases and there 
are many men who fail to obtain a practically 
permanent salary of Ha. 2,000 a moDth after 
eight years’ service. The current Bombay Civil 
List shows that out of 233 men whose service is 
over eight years, 33 whether on duty or on 
leave are drawing less than Bs. 1,000. It would 
nob he showing excessive generosity if the 
prospective period were reduced to six years. 

28104 (87). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration 
are duly reconciled, and hove you any sugges- 
tions to make regarding it,- particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers?— Itahouldcfiriamly he within, 

of Government to compel an officer of proved 
inefficiency to retire whatever services he may 
belong to. It would pay Government to get 
rid of such an one even at the cost of a gratuity 
or reduced pension such as is now given to the 
officer whom ill health forces to retire. 

28105 (92). Aie the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
yoa recommend ?— In this Presidency there are 
three grades of District and Sessions Judges, and 
only two of Collectors. I urge the desirability 
of; adding. a third grade of Collector drawing 
Bs. 2,500 per mensem, Provision has, - 1 under- 
stand, been made for the constitution of a grade 
of Assistant Collector on Bs. 1,200 per mensem: 
the change is greatly desirable. - 

28106.(95). Do you consider 1 that the exchange 
compensation allowance .introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends -on nationality or 


domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition a pply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants? — Exchange compensation is ■ 
vmnftcnssary for new recruits; it. safe ha 
abolished in the case of those to whom it was 
granted literally as compensation, without 
serious hardship. 

28107 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? Jf you 
are in favour of a tium-scale, should ft be 
restricted to tbe lower grades of tho service or 
not?— I would rather see the pay r>£ the lower 
grades of the service improved than a timescale 
introduced. If a time-scale were introduced, I 
would restrict its application to the Assistants. 

28108 (104), Turning now to the case (rf the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do vou 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in tho same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the various grades 
of the service ?— I consider that an approximate 
two-thirds of the Indian Civil Service pay is 
sufficient remuneration lor Statutory Civilians 
and Provincial Officers, 

28109 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service fake 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 2i) years ago? If so, to what 
is this due ?- Officers are, I think, not able to 
afford to take os much furlough now as they 
formerly were when their furlough pay had more 
purchasing value. They do not take less privilege 
leavo, which is leave on full pay, than they used 
to, but I believe they take less furlough. 

28110 (107). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what arc the 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest?— Tho only sugges- 
tion I would put forward is that privilege leave 
should be allowed to accumulate up to a maxi- 
mum of four months instead of three. The 
Government of India have under consideration 
certain modifications of tho leave rules which, 
if given effect to, should remove all cause of 
complaint. 

2S111 (115). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service themselves and, if so, in 
what respects ? • What is, in your opinion* Urn 
appropriate remedy ?— Article 260 of the Civil 
Service Regulations provides for tho grant of 
privilege leave due to an officer only on condi- 
tion that he has been on duty without interrup- 
tion for eleven calendar months. I have known a 
cose in which tho enforcement of tbe proviso has 
pressed hardly, on an' officer. The appropriate 
remedy is to declare that as much privilege leave 
as is due to an officer, or any portion of it, may 
be granted as soon as it is earned without refer- 
ence to the time when leave was last taken- 
. 28112 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to. all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally. accepted as satisfactory by. % 
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Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?— I have no reason to believe that 
the system is unacceptable to the men of my 
service in this Presidency but there are many 
who would be better satisfied if differentiation 
were permitted. 

28113 (120), Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any modi- 
fications in its detailed working, and, if so, what, 
and for what reasons ?— I believe that the Indian 
Civil Service is the only one which contri- 
butes a share of its own pension ; the share 
contributed by the service is large, and although 
it is taken from the pay earned it is not available 
as a provision for his family .after the death of a 
member of the service as it would be if paid into 
a Provident Fund or invested in a Life Assurance 
policy. Nor is it refunded to him if, for any 
reason, he has to leave the service without a 
pension. If he dies shortly after retirement and 
before he has been able to enjoy tbe fruit of his 
economies, no compensation on that account is 
allowed to hi® widow. 'Die actuary could say 
with certainty how much of his own pension a 
member of the service has paid at the end of 
twenty-five years. Iam under the impression 
that ordinarily it is not far short of a half. I put 
forward the suggestion that cither the 4 per cent, 
contribution should be remitted or, in the alter- 
native, that the monthly deductions on account of 

ension should be paid into a Provident Fund to 
e withdrawn on retirement and thereafter to be 
the absolute property of the subscriber, Govern- 
ment continuing to pay as pension the share of 
the £1,000 per annum which they now pay. 

28114 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive officers, and if so, to which ? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable?— I consider 
that a Member of the Executive Council who 
has filled his office for the full period of five years 
should draw a pension at the rate of £1,200 per 
annum, and that men retiring after three years’ 
service in the Commissioner's grade (by which I 
mean men holding appointments the pay of which 
is not less than Rs. 8,000 per mensem) should 
draw £1,100 pension. 

28115 (124). Do you recommend the intro- 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would bcdifficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ' Yes, provided that the inefficiency 
is beyond ah doubt, and provided that there is no 
chance of a man being condemned as inefficient 
on the report of a single superior officer. Proved 
inefficiency is extremely rare in the service ; when 
it occurs it must in almost every case become 
manifest early in a man’s service. When he has 
been tried under half-a-dozen different superior 
officers and has been pronounced by tbe majority 
of them to be hopelrasly inefficient, I consider 
that Government should be able to dispense with 
bis services on the ground that his retention 
would be injurious to the public interests. In 
such cases I would grant, say, two*thirds of the 
gratuity pension admissible to an officer of the 
pm standing whom ill-health forces to retire. 
Government should have this power with respect 
to all services, 

u 495-29 


28116 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both 
of the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ? — The Indian Civil 
Service pension rules allow of no voluntary retire- 
ment until 25 years' service has been rendered. 
I exclude of course retirement on sick pension 
which cauuot be correctly called voluntary. Nor 
do they provide for compulsory retirement except 
after 35 years' service counting from the 
date of first arrival in India. As soon as a man 
has earned his full pension— that is to say at 
the end of 25 years— it is possible to apply 
such indirect pressure as may induce him to go 
before completion of the full period of 35 years, 
but he cannot be compelled to retire. Now it 
may well happen that Government have to deal 
with a man whom, for various good reasons other 
than inefficiency, they would be quite content to 
spare and who, being himself dissatisfied with the 
conditions under which he is serving, is prevented 
from retiring only by the fact that his service is 
less than 25 years and he can obtain no pension. I 
do not think that the public interests would be 
prejudiced by the adoption of a rule permitting a 
man, with the consent of the Local Government, 
and at their convenience, to retire on a propor- 
tionate pension at any time after the completion 
of 17 years’ service. 

28117 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of tbe Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their altera- 
tion ? Have you any proposals to make in regard 
to the present methods of working such regu- 
lations?— Under the regulations a deceased 
subscriber’s daughter, on her marriage, (at which 
time her pension ceases), is given a dowry of 
£250. If, however, she marries during her father’s 
lifetime, she obtains nothing whatever from 
the Fund in return for her father’s subscriptions. 
I venture to think that the £250 should bo pay- 
able to her on her marriage whether the subscriber 
is olive or dead. Similarly, I consider that a 
payment should be made from the fund towards 
the expense of starting a son in life, as for 
example in the shape of a contribution towards his 
expenses at the University, even while the sub- 
scriber is still alive. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Oivil Service. 

28118 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the 
most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in 
the present system of recruitment do you 
recommend ? For direct recruitment do you 
recommend (s) open competition, (b) nomination, 
(c) combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend 1 — I can only speak 
of the Revenue Branch. Under the old system 
of promotion entirely from the lower grades we 
obtained a meritorious but usually poorly 
educated class of men. They were often pro- 
moted rather as a reward for good and faithful 
service than because they had any special qualifi- 
cations for higher and more responsible appoint- 
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meats. The proportion of mediocrities was unduly 
high aud the system had the additional disadvan- 
tage of promoting a man so late in life, and after 
so long a period of subordination, that he was 
never really able to accept responsibility or to 
show much initiative. Under the present system 
the doors of promotion from the ranks remain 
open, while the material to be found in the ranks 
is vastly superior to what it used to be. Direct 
appointments give us a gradual leavening of 
quite young men who may be trained from the 
first to bear responsibility and the terms of whose 
appointment ensure that they shall be woll- 
edueated. I approve of the system now obtaining 
in this Presidency which I believe to be some- 
tiling as follows The number of appointments 
to he made is advertised in the public pres* and 
applications invited before a certain date. Candi- 
dates possessingsomeoralt of the necessary quali- 
fications submit appUcatiotii which are in due 
course considered individually by a Committee 
of Secretaries. The latter recommend one or more 
names on considerations of educational attain- 
ments, social standing, traditional loyalty and 
physique, and from tho names submitted for 
his consideration the Governor in Council makes 
a selection. 

28119 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider that only 
residents of the Province should ordinarily he 
recruited ?— As a matter of practice residents are 
usually employed, hut, I can see no reason why 
the choice should ucoessarily be restricted to 
residents. 

28120 (10). To wliat extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced? Is any change of practice required 
in this respect?— In tho case of Deputy 
Collectors selection governs promotion to appoint- 
ments of over Rs. 500. In the case of Miltnlat- 
dArs I select for promotion to the 1st and 2nd 
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grades, disregarding seniority where I think it 
advisable to do so. 

28121 (20). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion ? If 
you are in favour of a time-scalo, should it 
be restricted to the lower grades of the service, 
or not? — I am not in favour of a time-scale. 

28122 (80). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at tho rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in tho same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Sendee ? — I approve of tho 
arrangement. 

28123 (82). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Servico, and if not, what are 
the reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable 1 If not, what alter- 
native arrangement do you suggest ?•— 1 The 
amount of lcavo on full pay is, I consider, suitable. 
I suggest, as in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service, that it should be allowed to accumulate 
up to a maximum of four months although this is 
not so important to a service which does not 
usually take leave to Europe. 

28124 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of tbo 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in wliat 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave 'rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ?— 
The provisions of article 280 of the Civil Servico 
Kegulations may affect au officer of the Pro- 
vincial Service in. the same manner as an. Indian 
Civilian. In the case of both services I would 
have it declared that as much privilege leave as 
is due to an officer, or any portion of it, may be 
granted ns soon ns it is earned, without reference 
to the time when leave was last taken. 


Mr. R. P. BauUOW, called and examined. 


28125. (Chatman). You are Commissioner 
of the Northern Division ?— Yes. 

28126. Do you consider that the present 
system of recruitment gives on the whole a suitable 
class of civilian ?— Yes. 

28127. You say that the present system 
meets adequately the legitimate aspirations of 
Indians. What do you mean by this ?— I flunk 
it gives the Indians such ebanoe of entering the 
Service as they have a right to aspire to. 

28128. You do not' think that they suffer 
from any unduo disability .on account of distance, 
. expense and so on?— Of course there is oonsi- 
deraWe disability, but it is not insurmountable 

28129; You say in your answer to question (7) 
that at present., there are thousands of Indian 
youths who are unable to compete, under the 
present system.. Do yon not think .that any ofihese 
youths have legitimate aspirations which tha pre- 
sent system: does • not . fully meet. ? — We cannot 
provide - for- all sorts of impossibilities. There 


are undoubtedly a very large number of boys in 
India who would aspire to enter the Indian Civil 
Service if they could manage it, but it is impossi- 
ble for them to do so. 

28180. Would not you say that .any of those 
youths would be justified in trying- at tbo exam- 
ination ? — Cortainly. . 

28131. In your answer to question. (10) you 
say, “ If some preference tout be introduced I should 
disposed to advise the yearly nomination' in India 
of a certain number of Indian youths of not more 
than 17 years of ago, who would be required' to 
undergo three years’ training at one of the English 
Universities and to pass certain qualifying exam- 
inations before returning to India to take up 
their appointments”. Do you mean that these 
nominations would qualify a number of Indians 
for ultimate enrolment in' the Indian Civil 
Service ?— Yes. 

28182, In your answer to question (24) you 
say that under present conditions Indians should be 
admitted to. not more than 82. per: cent,, of- tlie 
Indian Civil Service cadre posts ?— Yes. 
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28133. Bo you mean that admission to that 
extent might he made in the immediate future 
■under the scheme which you propose?— I can- 
not see that there ie anything to prevent it. 
I think we might give up to 32 per emit, 
of the appointments, and they would he filled, 
if it is necessary, by this nomination system,- 
or from candidates who enter through the 
competitive examination. I did not take the two 
things together. I was simply asked what the 
percentage was which might be suitably given to 
Indians, and I have worked it out at about 32 per 
cent, Possibly the number who would enter the 
Service under the competitive examination system 
would not be sufficient to raise it to 32 per cent. 
If, on the other hand, (he suggestion made for 
direct nomination of a certain number were carried 
out, then, of course, you could provide for the 
percentage rising to 32. 

28134, If your scheme of nomination were 
introduced, would you withdraw the right which 
Indians now enjoy to compete at the London 
examination ?— I have said that in one of my 
answers. 

28135. Do you think that your proposed 
increase up to 32 per cent could he made 
in tho nest few years without any undue dis- 
location of the Servioo?— I think that that 
82 per cent, which I have indicated might be 
suitably introduced at any time. The number of 
Indians in the Service might he increased to that 
number at any time. I have not advocated that it 
should be done. I have said it might be done ; if 
it is thought advisable that is the percentage 
■up to which we might woTk. 

28188. Thou you do not see any insuperable 
difficulties in the way of its being done ?— No, 
I see no insuperable difficulties in the way of its 
being done. 

28137. You do not think that so large an 
increase would have an injurious effect upon the 
Service as a whole?— No. I do not think so. 
That is my personal opinion, 

' 281 38. What is the percentage of Indians now 
in the Service ?— A very small one at present. 

28139. It would mean a very considerable 
increase?— Yes. 

28140. Would yon insist upon candidates 
under your scheme giving proof of their educa- 
tions] qualifications prior to nomination ?— Not 
necessarily. A degree as a matter of fact would 
be an advantage to a man, hut I would not mast 
upon it ; more especially, as tho age is low. 

2814-1- What tost of educational efficiency 
would you impose upon them ?— I have not worked 
out any rules by which 1 would ho guided. 1 am 
not recommending the scheme. I am only sug- 
gesting that it might be done in the future in 
default of anything else. I. have not worked out 
a scheme which would show what the educational 
test would be. You could not expect a boy to 
take a degrec at seventeen, so I would not insist 
upon that. It would be his educational training 
iu general' which would he taken into consideration, 
I think. 

2814-2’. He would go to England for three 
years to a University ?— Y es. 

28143. Wonld' you'- expect him to take a 
degree at the University ?^-I have pointed ont 
tbat'I find it very difficult to say how that three 
years' probation should he employed. I am not 


sure that I would make it necessary for him to 
take a degree, All I would wish him to have is 
three years at an educational Institution in 
England. What the exact line of his training 
should be I am not prepared to say. 

28144, You would like him to go to England 
at the age of seventeen ?— Yes. 

28145. That would be rather young for the 
University ? — Yes, It might be rather young. 

28146. Did you yourself attend at the Law 
Courts and report eases during your period of 
probation ?— Yes. 

28147. On what grounds do you suggest that 
this form of practical instruction should not be a 
part of the probationary course ?— Have I suggest- 
ed that ? I have said that I thought it was not 
very useful. I did not find it very useful myself. 
I found no very great advantage myself. 

48. You suggest, iu answer to question 
(72), that the conditions of service might be 
modified to enable officers t> attain a salary of 
Rs. 1,090 after six years' service, instead of eight 
years’ service?— Yes. 

28149. Would you modify that proposal if 
the age-limit were reduced ? — Yes. If they passed 
in at seventeen I do not suppose there would be 
any necessity to alter the age-limit provided thoy 
got it at the end of eight years, which they 
do not at present. 

28150. You also suggest that there should 
be an extra grade of Collectors at Rs. 2,500 ?— 
Yes. 

28151. Can you tell me how many Assistant 
Collectors are there now on Rs. 1,200?— There are 
none I think appointed on Rs. 1,200 as yet. 
There has been a grade formed, but so far 
as I know no appointments have been made to it. 

28152. You would prefer higher pay to a 
time-scale for the lower grades?— I do not 
know that I have any strong objection to a time- 
scale, but I would rather have it left as it is, as 
far as I am personally concerned, 

28153. You would like to see the salaries of 
the lower grades raised?— Yes, improved. 

28154. Doth raised and improved ?— Yes. 

28155. So that, officers would obtain a higher 
salary with greater rapidity ?— Yes. 

28156. You suggest voluntary retirement after 
seventeen years, I think ?— I suggest that it might 
be made' possible after seventeen years. I have 
known cases where it would have been very useful 
if a man might have retired. 

26157. Yen think it would he ia the interests 
of the Service that certain meu should retire at 
that time?— They themselves would find it to 
their interest to go, and I think there would be no 
harm to the Service if they went uudor certain 
circumstances. 

28158. This would tend to raise the non- 
effective charges ?— No, I do not think it would 
he very much taken advantage of, 

28159. Do you favour the compulsory retire- 
ment of inefficient officers ?— Yes. 

28160. On a sufficient pension?— Yes,' with 
certain safeguards, 

28161. You approve of the present system of 
recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service?— I 
t h?nl- it is fairly satisfactory. 
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£$162. Do you find (fiat many yowg men 
of real ability are recruited to the Service ? — Not 
•very many, because the appointments which are 
given directly in this way are not very numerous. 

28368. Is it the practice in the Provincial 
Civil Service to promote by seniority or to 
select by merit?— There are two classes of 
the Provincial Service. There nre the Deputy 
Collectors and the Mifmlstdans. The Deputy 
Collectors, I believe, nre promoted above the Its. 500 
grade entirely by selection. Usually, seniority 
also comes into piny, and it is the senior man 
who usually gets the appointment. But there is 
room for selection in case the next man for 
promotion is not quite as satisfactory as the man 
below him. With the Mdmlatddre I always 
apply selection to the first and second grades. 

2S164. I suppose yon know several of the 
officers who are holding listed posts in this Presi- 
dency ?— Yes. 

28165. Are there many of them who have 
attained to those positions at a comparatively young 
age?— The Deputy Collectors who are appointed 
directly. These direot appointments of Deputy 
Collectors are all made at a young age. 

28166. I mean the listed.posts officers, who 
have bean moved up from tire Provincial Civil ■ 
Service. Are any number of them occupying those 
posts, who arc between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty ?— I do not think that there aro any ef them, 
so far as I can say, who have attained their grades 
very young. I do not remember any, 

28167. One hears so much evidence to the 
effect that they only attain to them late in life, that 
I wanted to know if any officers in this Presidency 
had attained to them in comparative youth?— I do 
not remember any who are very young. 

28168. {lord RcnalMay,) With regard to 
your proposal to reduce the age-limit, I want to 
oBk you whether you think that to bring a young 
man out to this country to work at tlio age you 
suggest, is likely to have a deleterious effect upon 
his health ?— I do not think so. 


28173, I think you may tako it that that is 
the case. That being 60, if tho age-limit wore 
to he reduced to seventeen to nineteen as suggested 
by you, it would mean that an Indian would havo 
to go to England as a school-boy, would he not?— 
I think, on reconsideration, that I may possibly 
have made a slight mistake with regard to the 
Indian candidates. I am referring chiefly to tho 
English candidates. 

28174. Supposing, you think it is so desirable 
to reduce the age-limit for the English candidates, 
what suggestion would you make for compen- 
sating tho Indiau candidate ?— You might give 
the Indiau candidate a higher limit of age. 

28175. You think there would ho no objection 
to asking English school-boys to compete against 
Indian University men in the snmo examina- 
tion?— I do not say that there would bo no 
objection. It comes to this, that I would rather 
have our English boys out hero at .an earlier ago, 
If it is considered, by fixing the age-limit low for 
our Europeans, that wo arc unduly prejudicing 
tho claims of Natives of India, then I would say, 
that we must take the rough with the smooth, and 
allow the Mian to come in later. 

28176. That would ho your solution of the 
difficulty ?— Yes. 

28177 What ngo-iimit would you suggest for 
Indians under those circumstances?— 1 They might 
get a couplo of yma more, whatever the ago was 
for the Europeans, 

28178. If tho English age-limit was 17 to 19, 
you would allow the Indian to compete at 19 
to 21 ?— Yes. 

28179. With regard to the block in promo- 
tion, you say in answer to question (72) : "The 
ourrent Bombay Civil List shows that out of 133 
men whose servioo is over eight years, 33, whether 
on duty or on leave, are drawing less than 
Its. 1000 To what do you attribute that state 
of affairs? To oyer-recruitment in the past?— 
I think ovcr-rcaruitmeot in certain years is, to a 
largo extent, responsible for it. 


28169. I ask that question because I have 
been told that when men were brought out hero 
under a young age-limit, say 20 or 21, that the 
mortality among the recruits was very great 
indeed. Can you confirm or deny that ? — My own 
year was a year of rather high mortality ; but 1 
think it was chiefly due to accidents, I do not 
think there was any very high mortality from 
weakness caused by men coming out to the country 
too young. One man died of enteric. That 
was possibly a case of a kbu who oame out too 
early. 

28170. Do you think, generally speaking, that 
the mortality would be Jikeiy to be increased if 
you were to bring your men out at that age ?— 
I cannot sea any reason, why it should. 

. 38171, Another objection to reducing the age- 
limit occurs to me, and that is that it would'be 
very unsuitable for Indian candidates. Do you 
not agree with that?— I am inclined to think on 
reconsideration, that it might be. When writing- 
™ give sufficient 
attention to that particular point. 

' w 1 ] 2 - Verity man in Bom- 

^ cannot take his BA degree 
before the age of twenty ?— I am not able to say. 


28180, Recruitment to the Service is deter- 
mined by mathematical consideration, is it not? 
It has been worked out on nu actuarial basis ?— 
Yes. 

28181. So that, it is improbable that under tho 
present system yon would bo ablo to provide a 
system of recruitment which would bo certain of 
getting over these occasional difficulties ?— I think 
it would be extremely difficult. 

28182. Under those circumstances, is it not 
probable that a time-scale in tho lower grades is 
the only way by which you oould provide with 
certainty for these men ?— I am not absolutely 
opposed to the time-scale. It had not occurred' 
to mo as being a particularly, desirable thing,;, 
but tho time-scale of course has the advantage 
that it; gives certainty to men of a particular 
rate of pay after a certain length of service. It 
has that advantage, most distinctly. My prefer- 
ence is for the ordinary grade scheme, but I 
have no rooted objection to the time-scale.' I am 
hound to admit that the proposition is correct. 
The time-scale docs give certainty. 

. 28183. . Whereas, under no conceivable circum- 
stances on the. grading system give .absolute 
certainty ?-r I do not know whether we could .get 
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a mathematical genius who could wort out the 
figures with infallibility ; otherwise possibly not 

28184. You make a suggestion with regard 
to pensions, and your suggestion is, I think, that 
the Government should provide the pension 
which they now provide, hnt that tho 4 per cent, 
which is now deducted from the official’s salary, 
instead of going to form an additional portion of 
the pension, should be allowed to accumulate at 
compound interest, and should then be available to 
the official ia the shape of a lump sum on 
retirement ? — My proposal was more moderate than 
that. I think 1 proposed that either Government 
should let us off the monthly deduct ion of 4 per 
cent., or that, m the alternative, they should pay 
as a pension what has been decided is the correct 
portion which Government should pay, and that 
our contributions should go into the Provident 
Pund instead of going to increase the pension. 
Not both. 

28185. You have asked Government to give 
you that portion of pension whioh they are 
supposed to give yon now, apart from your own 
contributions?— Yes. 

28186. It is generally estimated that Govern- 
ment give you practically £600 a year?— Tbo 
assumption varies from different points of view. 
I was under the impression that Government 
gives half. I have been told that it has been 
worked out, and that Government gives consider- 
ably more than half. On the other band, I have 
been told by a very distinguished member of the 
Service, who attempted to work the method out in 
Calcutta, that we paid a great deal more than half, 
ourselves. Whioh is right I am unable to say. 
I think the original idea was that we should pay 
half. 

28187. Let us consider your proposal on the 
assumption that the Government only actually 
provide half the pension, that the Government 
provide the pension of £500 a year: your sugges- 
tion is that you should receive a pension of 
£500 a year, and in addition to that that you 
should receive a lump sum which is provided by 
the 4 per cent, taken from your own salaries 
which is allowed to accumulate at compound 
interest. That is so, is it not ?— Yes. 

28188. We have been told that on the average 
at the end of 25 years' service the sum which 
would be available for the official would not 
amount to more than £1,600 or £1,700. Tho 
question I want to ask you is, do you think that 
the pension of £500 a year, plus a capital sum 
of £1,000 or £1,700, would he as attractive to 
the average candidate in the Service as the present 
pension of £1,000 a year?— Stated in those 
terms the proposal would not be nearly as attrac- 
tive ; but if it be assumed that the Indian Civilian 
after a period of 25 years (and I think it may 
fairly well be assumed) has contributed towards 
his pension a sum which is equivalent to £300,1 
think a pension of £500 from the Government 
plus £300 per annum which the Indian Civilian 
may hand to his family after his death, would be 
equally attractive, to say the least of it That is 
an expression of opinion, of course. 

28189. With regard to the facilities for 
Indians entering the higher Service, you suggest 
that something approaching one-third of the posts 
now filled by the Indian Civil Service might, 
without endangering the efficiency of the Service, 
he filled by Natives of this country?— Yes. 
h 495-80 


28190. I think you admit that under the 
present system of recruitment, that is to say, 
recruitment through the English door, it is very 
improbable that anything like so large a number 
of Indians will find their way into the Service for 
a very long time to come? -I do not know that 
we can admit that unreservedly. I think 
communities at large are now coming forward to a 
very considerable extent in the matter of contribut- 
ing funds for promising boys to go to England to 
be trained, and pass into the Indian Civil Service. 
I do not see why, iu course of time, there should 
not be a sufficiency of candidates to provide that 
32 per cent, which, I think, is possible. 

281 91. But, judging by the average suece63 
of Indians during the last 10 years, it would be 
very improbable that there would he any very 
large increase in the number of Indians, if so 
other avenue than that which exists at present was 
provided for them, Is that not so? I suppose 
that is the conoWou. 

28192. Assuming that wo thought it desir- 
able to recommend some other avenue into the 
Service in addition to that which exists now, 
would you prefer the scheme which you suggest, 
namely, nominating Indians at the age of 17, and 
sending them to England for two or three years, 
and asking them to pass a qualifying examination ; 
or such a scheme as this, picking your men 
from the Provincial Civil Service after you have 
had the opportunity of seeing their actual work as 
administrative officers for, say, five, six, eight or 
ten years, and then promoting them, Dot to listed 
posts, but to the Commission of the Province?— 

I should prefer the former. 

28193. Would you prefer the scheme you 
yourself snggest?— Yes, 

28194. On what ground would you prefer 
that scheme ? — The men yon would select, from tho 
Provincial Civil Service would naturally be very 
much older than the candidates whom [ would 
send home from India, They would most of 
them have had no aeqnainlance with the West at 
all. I think it would be very difficult to obtain 
any at the age which would give the opportunity 
by your scheme of nominating for Provincial men. 
That is one objection which occurs to me. 

28195. Is that au objection in your mind to 
the system of listed posts ?— No ; the listed postB 
are few. I understand under the scheme which 
you outlined all appointments would be open to 
them. 

2819C. Oh, no. I am assuming that the 
Indian is still eligible to get into the Service by 
menus of the examination in London. I am only 
suggesting this as a supplementary avenue into 
the higher Service?— All your Provincial men 
whom you would appoint in that way would bo 
entitled to aspire to any of tho posts whatsoever in 
the Service. 

28197. Any of the posts for which they were 
considered fit?— Yes, Subject of couree to effi- 
ciency. I do not sec any advantage in that over 
my scheme. I stall think that the Provincial men 
whom you would select and who would then he 
entitled to aspire to all posts in the Service, would 
be too old. That was my original objection. 

28198. I was not suggesting to you, pick 
them at the age at which you pick men for the 
listed posts. I suggest that you should keep 
your eye upoD young members of the Provincial 
Service and pick them at a much earlier age, say, 
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28162. Do you find that many young men 
of red ability are recruited to the Service ?— Not 
very many, because the appointments which, are 
given directly in this way are not very unmet ous. 

28168. Is it the practice in the Provincial 
Civil Service to promote by seniority or to 
select by merit?— There are two classes of 
the Provincial Service. There are the Deputy 
Collectors and the MAmlatddrs, The Deputy 
Collector, I believe, are promoted above the R9. 600 
grade entirely by selection, Usually, seniority 
also coroesinto play, and it is the senior man 
who usually gets the appointment. But there is 
room for selection in case the next man for 
promotion is not quite as satisfactory 39 the man 
below him. With the Mdmlatditrs I always 
apply selection to the first and second grades. 

28164. I suppose yon know several of the 
officers who are holding listed posts in this Presi- 
dency?— Yes. 

28166. Are there many of them who have 
attained to those positions at a comparatively young 
age '('—The Deputy Collectors who we appointed 
dTrectly. These direct appointments of Deputy 
Collectors aro all made at a young age. 

28186. I mean the listed-posts officers, who 
have been moved up from tho Provincial Civil- 
Service. Are any number of them occupying those 
posts, who are between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty ?— I do not think that there aro any cf them, 
so far as 1 oan say, who have attained their grades 
very young. I do not remember any. 

28167. One hears so much evidence to the 
effect that they only attain to them late in life, that 
I wanted to know if any officers m this Presidency 
had attained to them in comparative youth?— I do 
not remember any who are very young. 

28168. ( lord Jtonaldshay.) With regard to 
yonr proposal to reduce the age-limit, I want to 
ask you whether yon think that to bring a young 
man out to this country to work at the age you 
suggest, is likely to have a deleterious effect upon 
his health ?— 1 do not think so. 


28173. I think you may take it that that is 
the case. That being so, if the age-limit were 
to be reduced to seventeen to nineteen as suggested 
by you, it would mean that an Indian would have 
to go to England as a school-boy, would he not ?— 
I think, on reconsideration, that I may possibly 
have made a slight mistake with regard to the 
Indian candidates. I am referring chiefly to the' 
English candidates. 

28174. Supposing, yon think it is so desirable 
to reduca the age-limit for the English candidates, 
what suggestion would you make for compen- 
sating the Indian candidate ?~ Yon might give 
the Indian candidate a higher limit of age. 

28175. Yon think there would bo no objection 
to asking English school-boys to competo 8gain6t 
Indian University men in tbo same examina- 
tion?— I do net say that there would be no 
objection. It comes to this, that I would rather 
have our English boys out here at .an earlier age; 
If it is considered, by fixing the ago-limit low for 
onr Europeans, that wo are unduly prejudicing 
the claims of Natives of India, then I would say, 
that we must take the rough with the smooth, and 
allow tho Indian to come in later. 

28176. That would he your solution of the 
difficulty Yes. 

28177 What age-limit would you suggest for 
Indians under those circumstances?— They might 
get a couple of years more, whatever the ago was 
for the Europeans. 

28178. If the English nge-limit wag 17 to 19, 
you would allow the Indian to compete at 19 
to 21 ?— -Yes. 

28179. With regard to tho block in promo- 
tiou, you say in answer to question (72) : "The 
current Bombay Civil List shows that out of 133 
men whose service is over eight years, 38, whether 
on duty or on leave, are drawing less than 
Re. 1000 ". To what do you attribute that state 
of affairs ? To over-recruitment in the past ?— 
I think over-recruitment in certain years is, to a 
large extent, responsible for it. 


28169. I Bsk that question because I have 
been told that when men were brought out here 
under a young age-limit, say 20 or 21, that tho 
• mortality among the recruits was very great 
indeed. Can you confirm or deny that ?— My own 
year was a year of rather high mortality ; but I 
think it was chiefly due to acoidents. I do not 
think there was any very high mortality from 
weakness caused by men coming ont to the country 
too young. One man died of enteric. That 
was possibly a case of a man who came out too 
early, 

28170. Do yon think, generally speaking, that 
the mortality would be likely to be increased if 
you were to bring your men out at that age? — 
1 cannot eeo any reason why it should. 

. 28171. Another objection to reducing the age* 
limit occurs to me, and that ie that it would be 
very unsuitable for Indian candidates. Do you 
not agree with that ?-I am inclined to think, on 
reconsideration, that it might be, When writing 
my answers I probably did not give sufficient 
attention to that particular point. 

28172. The Indian University man in horri- 
fy I_ understand,, cannot take his B.A. degree 
. leiore tho egeof twenty ?-I am not able to sty; 


28180, Recruitment to the Service is deter- 
mined by mathematical consideration, is it not? 
It has been worked out on an actuarial basis ?■— 
Yes. 

28181. So that, it is improbable that under the 
present system you would be able to provide a 
system of recruitment which would he certain of 
getting over these occasional difficulties?— I think 
it would bo extremely difficult. 

28182. Under those circumstances, is it not 
probable that a time-scale. in the lower grades is 
the only way by which you could provide with 
certainty for these men ?— I am not absolutely 
opposed to the time-scale. It had not occnrred 
to me as being a particularly desirable thing.; 
but the time-scale of course has the advantage 
that it, gives certainty to men of a particular 
rate of p3j after a certain length of service. It 
has that advantage, most distinctly. My prefer- 
.cnce is for the ordinary grade scheme, but. I 
have no rooted objection to tho time-scale. I am 
bound to admit that the proposition is correct. 
The time-scale does give certainty. 

, 28183. . "Whereas, under no conceivable circum- 
stances oan the grading system give .absolute 
certainty ?— I do not know whether we could get 
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a mathematical genius who could work out the 
figures with infallibility ; otherwise possibly not. 

28184. You make a suggestion with regard 
to pensions, and your suggestion is, I think, that 
the Government should provide the pension 
which they now provide, hut that the 4 per cent, 
which is now deducted from the official’s salary, 
instead of going to form an additional portion of 
the pension, should be allowed to accumulate at 
compound interest, and should then be available to 
the official in the shape of a lump sum on 
retirement? — My proposal was more moderate than 
that. I think 1 proposed that either Government 
should let os off the monthly deduction of 4 per 
cent., or that, in the alternative, they should pay 
asV pension what has been decided is the correct 
portion which Government should pay, and that 
ourlcontributions should go into the Provident 
Pund' 1 ..instead of going to increase the pension. 
Not both. 

28185, You have asked Government to give 
yon that portion of pension which they are 
supposed to give you now, apart from your own 
contributions ?— Yes. 

28186. It is generally estimated that Govern- 
ment give y6n practically £600 a year?— Tho 
assumption varies from different points of view. 
I was under the impression that Government 
gives half, 1 nave been told that it has been 
worked ont, and that Government gives consider- 
ably moro than half. On the other hand, I have 
been told by a ydry distinguished member of the 
Service, who attempted to work the method out in 
Calcutta, that we paid a great deal more than half, 
ourselves. ‘Whioh is right I am unable to say. 
I think the original idea was that we should pay 
Jpl 6 

28187. Let us consider your proposal on the 
assumption that the Government only actually 
provide half the pension, that the Government 
provide the pension of £500 a year : your sugges- 
tion is that you should receive a pension of 
£500 a year, and in addition to that that yon 
should receive a lump sum which is provided by 
the 4 por cent, taken from yonr own salaries 
which is allowed to accumulate at compound 
interest. That is so, is it not ?— Yes. 

28188. We have been told that on the average 
at the end of 25 years’ service the sum which 
would be available for the official would not 
amount to more than £1,600 or £1,700, The 
question I want to ask you is, do you think that 
tho pension of £500 a year, pins a capital Bum 
of £1,600 or £1,700, would be as attractive to 
the average candidate in the Service as the present 
pension of £1,000 a year?— Stated in those 
terms the proposal would not be nearly as attrac- 
tive ; but if it be assumed that the Indian Civilian 
after a period of 25 years (and I think it may 
fairly well be assumed) has contributed towards 
his pension a sum which is equivalent to £300,1 
think a pension of £500 foom the Government 
pins £300 per annum which the Indian Civiliau 
may hand to his family after his death, would be 
equally attractive, to say the least of it That is 
an expression of opinion, of course. 

28189. ' With regal'd to the facilities for 
Indians entering the higher Service, you suggest 
that something approaching one-third of the posts 
now filled by the Indian Civil Service might, 
without endangering the efficiency of the Service, 
he filled by Natives of this country ?— Yes. 
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28190. I think you admit that under the 
present system of recruitment, that is to say, 
recruitment through the English door, it is very 
improbable that anything like so large a number 
of Indians will find their way into the Service for 
a very long time to come ? -I do not know that 
we can admit that unreservedly. I think 
communities at large are now coming forward to a 
very considerable extent in the matter of contribut- 
ing funds for promising boys to go to England to 
be trained, and pass into tho Indian Civil Service. 
I do not see why, in course of time, there should 
not be a sufficiency of candidates to provide that 
32 per cent, which, I think, is possible. 

28191. But, judging by the average success 
of Indians duiing the last 10 years, it would be 
very improbable that there would be any very 
large increase in the number of Indians, if no 
other avenue than that which exists at present was 
provided for them. Is that not so? I suppose 
that is the conclusion. 

28192. Assuming that we thought it desir- 
able to recommend some other avenue into the 
Service in addition to that which exists tow, 
would yon prefer the scheme which you suggest, 
namely, nominating Indians at the age of 17, and 
sending them to England for two or three years, 
and asking them to pass a qualifying examination ; 
or such a scheme as this, picking your meu 
from the Provincial Civil Service after you have 
had the opportunity of seeing their actual work as 
administrative officers for, say, live, six, eight or 
ten years, and then promoting them, Dot to listed 
posts, but to the Commission of the Provinoa? — 

I should prefer the former. 

28198. Would you prefer tho solicmo you 
yourself suggest?— Yes, 

28194. On what ground would you prefer 
that scheme ? — The men you would select from tho 
Provincial Civil Service would naturally he very 
much older than the candidates whom I would 
send home from India. They would most of 
them have had no aquainlance with the West at 
all. I think it would bo very difficult to obtain 
any at the age which would give the opportunity 
by yonr scheme of nominatuig for Provincial men. 

rs to me. 
in your mind to 
; tho listed posts 
the scheme which 
you outlined all appointments would bo open to 
them. 

28196. Ob, no. I am assuming that the 
Indian is still eligible to get into the Service by 
means of the examination in London. I am only 
suggesting this as a supplementary avenue into 
the higher Service?— All youT Provincial men 
whom you would appoint in (bat way would bo 
entitled to aspire to any of the posts whatsoever in 
the Service. 

28197. Any of the posts for which they were 
considered fit?— Yes, Subject of course to effi- 
ciency. I do not sec any advantage in that over 
my scheme. I still think that the Provincial men 
whom you would select and who would then bo 
entitled to aspire to all posts in the Service, would 
be too old. That was my original objection. 

2S198. I was not suggesting to you, pick 
them at the age at which you piek men for the 
listed posts. I suggest that you should keep 
yonr eye upoD young members of the Provincial 
Service and pick them at a much earlier age, say, 


Th 28195° ne tSTJ objection 
the system of listed posts f—No 
are few. I understand under 
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after eight or: ten years' 'service' iff tti'e Provincial 
Service?— Dd I understand! that they, are to -he' 
gent 'Home?' . . 

• 28199. No, promoted' to 'the Comraisaonaoti 
the Province, You do not think -tbat • that' -would, 
be a satisfactory scheme?— No,* I do not.- 
28200. Then' I moytake.it, iff; your opinion, 
that the two or three years -which a -young Indian 
Btudent spends in England provides a -hotter train- 
ing for- him than the eight: or ten years’ 
actual experience of administrative work iff this 
country ?— Yea. I have said it in one of my 
answers, I think. Yum are bound to have a 
certain amount of Western experience. 

2&2Q1. You think two or.three years in Eng- 
land is a «'«e qn&irn for any members of - the 
Indian Civil Service?— Yes. 

28202. ( Cfoiman .)• The, last , question I asked 
yon was based on the assumption, that there were 
officers holding listed posts who were drawn 1 from- 
the Provincial Civil Service. ■ Am I. correot in 
understanding that there are no listcd-posts officers 
recruited from the Provincial Civil Service with the 
exception of two of the old Statutory Civilians?— 
Yes, and three Judges. 

28203. ($tr Theodore Moruou.) I . should like a 
few more details with regard to your answer to 
question (120), with special reference to the answer 
which you gave to Lord Ronaldshny. Did I 
understand that the idea in your mind was that 
the Government should pay a pension which may 
be £500 or £600, and that the Civilian would 
then have a capital sum in the Provident Fund 
which would yield him, approximately, an income 
of about £300 ?— Yes, 

28204. That would require a capital sum of 
about £6,000 or £7,000?— Does not Govern- 
ment j»y any contribution towards the Provident. 

28206. That is another snggestion which you- 
are making. I understood your original proposal 
was that your 4 per cent. dcauctioii6 should be put 
into a Provident Fund, and should be allowed 
compound interest, and that you should "draw it 
out?— I do not debar Government contributions. 
That was my theory, that the accumulations in the 
Provident Fund, however subscribed, whether 
entirely by the Civilian himself or with'tbe aid of 
Government, should he sufficient to give him, say, 
£300 a year from his Provident Fund when he goes. 

28206. But, surely, if at ' the present moment 
the amount that the Civilian subscribes 5 b equi- 
valent to an annuity of about £400 at the end of 
25 years’ service, the capital sum would be much 
less than £6,000 or £7,000. I do not know 
what the expectation of life is, but it would 'be- 
tas than the expectation of -life at which the 
Civilian retires at the end of 25' yearsj aDd if you 
capitalise it at ton years that would be generous, 
and it would be £4,000. As Lord Konaldshay has 
suggested, the actual actuarial amount is under 
£2,000. Your proposal is that • Government 


28207. Yon ; arc-.'asking' tbhfci tbB'Gbvefamont 
should make that -addition ?— Yes,'- 

28208.' The second alternative is not probably 
anyohespar-?— No. 

28209. With regard to your recommendation; 
in answer to question (129) -you suggest fch&t 
dowries should be given to the daughters in their 
father’s- life-time and something, for the boys- to 
start them in life ?— Yes. 

28210. Hare yon thought how much this 
would cost?— No. I know it would mean 
increased subscriptions. 

28211. Y ou .are prepared to advocate increased - . 
subscriptions so as to secure this benefit ?— Yes. - - • 

28212. With regard to these contribution^, 
do you know at all what the opinion of the Servi* nt M» 
is in the matter? — No. These are' perse^j D <Ml 


‘ “*0 luiiuuuu muiupilea oyimee r — 

It ; may be that. I have ■ not ‘ worked out the 
figures in any way. My proposition is a perfectly 
ample one : either that Government should relieve 
us ot 'the 'charge of tlie 4 per cent, towards our 
pension, and. give us the whole £1,000, or that in 
the 'alternative they shooia- allow tie- £500-'a year 

8 1 " » &°*»t Bod-wia,; 4th 

: U\p, wonla give ub another i-M 
a ,» tm retirement, I have not boon nil.- fo 
workut but and check it. 


28218. In one of your earlier answers vj ra/oo |nt , 
as an objection to simultaneous oxaminat:irlier|o& that • . 
it'might expose ub to very- serious 'risks _rit loyto allow • 
appointments to go to tho disloyal; I'yprejodfefril 
from yonr answers just now that yor- 1 wori ; ftmjU.it 
would be desirable that Indians sh<;lic smotOuH' hava an . 
education in England ?— Yes. 

28214- Under which system o' aJ'iWiJl- 
you think- that the’ danger- of ; ' disWfyti' 

greatest ?-I do not 'follow the qul. - Klim. ‘ 

28215. Whick wuMhemcstfreMrUitai 
extremists or anarchists, a Byetemf s '“£ of cdacatioa in 
England : or a system of education ever India Ml*., 
nuterial is smaller in England. ; . . ; • 

28216; From your experieneJimit w £0 f (ho lart few ", 
years do you not thintotkat- almc to cocq s fc • „ 1 J ^ 
chism comes from persons trained 1 . m 1 %/asd'sud 
not from persons trained in ' India ?— i >!„ T qouiJ- mbt 
give you an auewer to that question. I do jiliW 
know. I am not prepared to say. 

28217. I do not want to mention names; 
but there are certain ones .that ooctr to me ?— 

Yes, there 3te certain names connected with- Eng- 
land; hut yours is a more general and largor 
question. I should not- like to answer a question 1 " ' 
of that sort off-hand without considerable thought.-’ 

I do not know. I admit that a certain amount, of ■ 
course, has come from English sources. 

28238, With regard to yonr answer toques- 1 
tion (46), do I understand that yon wantthe proba- 
tioners to be at one institution ?— Not necessarily. 

I raid one University, 

28219. Do you want to get them all together, 
or do you want them to go to the University?— 

Both. I think I should prefer the University to 
an outside institution, and I should prefer to have 
them at the same University. I quite understand 
that there may bo arguments in -favour of a parti- 
cular institution. I am not prepared to 6ay that' 
there are not- But for -ray. own choice I should 
prefer a University, and that being so,- I should 
prefer to have them at the same place. 

28220. There would be an enormous practical ■ 
difficulty about selecting one University or the 
other, would there not?— I think it would be a 
very difficult matter to select.' 

28221.' If you take Oxford or Cambridge you 
must offend one, and then you would have the cty - 
of the Scotch Universities, and, I presume, 
TrinityCollege, Dublin?— Yes.; 

28222. In view of the difficulty of making the- 
selection, and the- probability- therefore' that yon ' 
have to distribute more _or less evenly between the ’ 
different Universities, I want to ’know whether iff t ' 
your desireto retain them in one centre 1 ydu - would 1 
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forego the 1 University so ah” to ' keep them'' 
together?— No ; I think I wonhl rathter hare them 
scattered at Universities in order to keep them- at 
the Universities 

28223. You think thaV-Uuiversitf t taming is 
so valuable that you would lose by the other 
method?— Yes. I should prefer to see them' 
scattered instead of being in one place which is not 
a University. 

28221. In your answer to question (72) you 
say “ A salary of Rs. 1,000 a month is nominally 
equivalent to £800 a year; but it must not be 
forgotten that deductions have to be made from 
the Tniikm Civilian’s salary on aeeount of his- own • 
pension and his family’s pension, -as well as income 
tax.” Why do you mention income tax?— I 
put it in, I suppose, without desiring any special 
weight to attach to it. It was one of the 
deductions I was thinking of. 

28226. It is a smaller deduction than it would 
be if be had an income of £800 a year in Eng- 
land ?— What do you call deductions in England ? 

28226. On the income tax ?— Yea. 

28227. First, there is the income tax, and, 
secondly, there is the Family Pension. That is 
compulsory thrift on behalf of the family in being' 
or about to come into being ?— Of which be may 
get nothing, or bis family. 

28228. That may be safeguarded by in- 
surance?— Yon may insure your policy to ripen at • 
a particular period irrespective of death/ 

28229. 1 quite agree that it is on aeeount of 
bis own pension. That is a strong case. But it 
seems to me that your opinion is rather weakened 
than strengthened by adding those other two 
things, to which everyone having an income of 
£800 ayear isoxposed ?— I was naming deductions 
as they occur. I was pointing out that although 
a man nominally draws £809 a year he has 
deductions to make, Whether they are just, or 
•equitable, or right, I do not say. The result is 
that the income lie gets into his hands is consider- 
ably less than £800. In this particular place I was 
not trying to say that deductions were inequitable. 

28280. I am suggesting that there are deduc- 
tions to which all incomes of £800 are liable?— I 
must say ‘ yes’ to that 

28281. (ilfr. Ckaaid.) There are nine Assistant 
Collectorships left open to the Provincial Civil 
Service and three Assistant Judgeships, are 
there uot?— Yes, the Headships in the Districts 
are two in the Executive branch, and now there 
are three in the Judicial. 

28232. In the first place what is the objection ? 
These nine posts which are left open in the 
Provincial Civil Service as posts of Assistant 
' Collectors, what is the objection to calling them 
Assistant Collectors ?— IE these ate tlm pasts 
which have been taken to the Deputy Collector's 
.Trade, I am afraid, I do not know the history of 
them. 

28233. The niue Assistant Ulleelorstaps, as 
long as they were in the Civil Service cadre were 
called Assistant Collectors- Now they are in the 
Provincial Civil Service, and are Deputy Collectors. 
What is the objection to railing these nine 
officials Assistant Collectors as before ?-I do not 
know that there is any objection to it 

2S284. But they are called Assistant Judges 
m the Judicial branch. There is no change in the 
• name there. These nine Assistant Collectors 
which were left ’open to the Provincial Service were 
taken away from the Civil Service cadre and left 


open to thd Provincial Civil 1 Service' as something 
to whibh the best men in the Service could aspire, 
and they were originally, as Assistant Collectors’ 
places, drawing a higher salary tbit Deputy 
Collectors did while they were in the Civil Service 
cadfc. By merging them into Deputy Collectors 
that 1 aspect of keeping these posts open to the 
Provincial Civil Service is entirely lost, iB it not ?— 
I do not quite follow that. 

28235. The nine Assistant Collectorships left 1 
opta" to the 'Provincial Civil Service were roughly' 
the recruiting ground for the two Hardships of the 
district, were they not ? —Yes. 

28236, As a matter of fact, now it is not only 
these nine which are the recruiting ground, but 
the whole body of Deputy Collectors ?— Yes. 

28237. And therefore the nine Assistant’ 
Collectorships lose that feature of it as the special 
recruiting ground for- tha 1 two Headships of tbo 
District?— That miy be so. 

28238. Again, in the Executive line, when you 
recruit a fresh 1 man into the Provincial Civil 
Service he first joins the grade at Rs. 300. There 
are two ways of recruiting in the Provincial Civil 
Service, one is by promotion from tho Subordinate 
Service and- the other is by direct recruitment as 
Deputy Collectors. When a man is recruited 
direct as a- Deputy Collector ho is rccruitel to the 
West grade of Rs. 300 ?— Yes.' 

28239. And then when onco ho is recruited 
ho only rises according to tho ordinary grade 
promotion. You do not make any distinction 
between the other Deputy Collectors who rise from 
the subordinate service and tbo Deputy Collectors 
wllo are recruited fresh from the Provincial Civil 
Service?— Not up to the Rs. 500 grade; but 
after that Selection comes in. 

28240. Then there is no special importance 
attached to his bein°; recruited as for one of the 
nine posts. There is no special importance to the 
person being recruitel fresh to the Provincial Civil 
Service to a place which was originally iu the Civil 
Service cadre ?— I am afraid I cannot answer a 
question of that sort. It is not within my ken 
at all. 

28241. I thought that all these men were 
under you ?— I do not appoint Deputy Collectors. 

28242. Tho Sub-Dirisional Magistrates under 
you exercise criminal powers, do they not ?— Yes. 

28243. How many tilukas is a Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrate ordinarily in charge oE ? — 1 Tho 
average is about three. 

23244. And his duties are mainly touring 
duties in the Executive line, in the Revenue line 
He is required to go round the Sub-Division ?— 
He is required to tour. 

28245. Does he not try criminal cases while 
be is on tour?— He does. 

28245. Have you ever heard complaints about 
cases having been dragged out from camp to camp 
on aeconnt of the necessity of the touring officer 
moving about in the D.strict, and perhaps the 
people having to attend his e3mp ? -I have heard 
of those cases in the sense that I have read oE 
complaints in the Vernacular pres; occasionally; 
but I have never bad any direct complaints made 
to myself except occasionally from a pleader. 

28247. But I believe that there are certain 
decisions of the Courts which have noticed 
this ; that case, for instance, in which a man had 
to be token down to ten or fifteen diSerent places 
before the case was finished ? — Probably that 
is so. 
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28248. It would be certainly modi more 
convenient to the public if these erimracl cases 
were disposed of bjr a person who had not to go 
his round in the District, but was stationed in one 
place ?— I do not admit that. 

28249. May I know why ?— Supposing you 
have a case coming in from the further end of the 
District. Your touring officer, goes out to meet it, 
Surely people who have to come in to see a person 
in a stationary place would have to go further 
than if the touring officer went out to meet him ? 
I do not think it follows that the public would be 
generally inconvenienced by having a touring 
man. 


28250. Even, in' the case you speak of, a case 
may he started there, but it is not bound to finish 
there ?— It may be finished there. 

26261. last year several Subordinate J udges 
were vested with criminal powers?— Yea. 

28262. Have you any knowledge of the way 
in which they discharged their magisterial work ?— 
I have heard of no complaints against them. 

28263. With regard to your answer to question 
(7), I see you attach considerable importance to 
residence in India and a knowledge by the Indians 
of Western life and Western mannere and customs. 
What would he the objection to giving this know- 
ledge to Indian students after they bad passed the 
competitive examination here?— I should prefer 
to see them get it at a youDger age, when thc-y arc 
more receptive ; that is my objection. 

28254. Supposing, an Indian student comes at 
the sge of 17 and stays at a University, would lie 
see more of English life at the University or 
would he see more of English life and manners and 
customs after he has passed his examinations and 
goes there, especially for studying English life 
and character? — 1 should say before. 

28255. (My. Ifacdoxcld.) I think you said in 
answer to question (7), and you repeated it in 
answer to the Chairman, that "thousands of 
Indian youths are at present shut out from a 
chance of enteriog the lists"?— That may bean 
exaggeration in (he use of the word “ thousands." 
I meant many. 

28256. You do not mean thou sands, you menu 
many ? Yon say, in answer to question (7), that 
that is for their good ?— I do not think I said that 
it is for their good. 

28257. You fay “ There are many objections, 
amongst them being the enormously increased 
strain of competition amongst Indian youths by 
giving to thousands of them, who are at present 
shut out, a chance of entering tie lists. The 
probability that the tendency for appointments 
to fall almost exclusively to one or two classes 
would he greatly accentuated," and so on. I 
understand you defend that partly to protect them 
from the strain of the examination ?— I have said 
it was one of the minor points.. I think that is 
what I said. I do not Temember the exact 
wording. 


u 28268. I <Jo. not think you rued the word 
vainer . Looking at that as an outsider, and 
ouewho has the capacity of putting himself ij 
other people’s shoes, do you think that they 
youths who are shut out in this my have not ; 
legitimate gnevance ?— We all have a legitimafe 
grievance if we want a thing which is good for ui 
and we cannot get it. ° 

« JS’ 7 0u ft ft gooa for them 

and they cannot get it, and, therefore, they have s 


legitimate grievance ?— I do not admit that it is a/ 
good thing for them to have a legitimate 
grievance. I am sorry, I do not quite'follow your 
argument. 

28260. looking at it from their point of view, 
do you not think they have a legitimate grievance? 
You replied that we all, when we cannot get a 
thing that is goed for us, have a legitimate grievance. 
I understood you to answer my question in that 
way ?— So far, I did. 

28261. Therefore, a reasonable outsider would 
say that they have got a legitimate grievance, 
and that the legitimate grievance must be met in 
some way or other, otherwise do you not agree 
that certain unfortunate political consequences 
might happen, unrest and so on ?— Probably. 

28262. You then go on to say that if we Imd 
simultaneous examination thore would he a risk of 
tbo contents of the examination papers being 
divulged in India. Are you giving voice there to 
unchecked rumour, or arc you really speaking 
from your own experience ?— I have had no 
experience of Indian Civil papers being divulged 
out here, of course; but I have seen out hero 
reports that the contents of examination papers do 
get out. I have seen that in cases which have 
occurred, not under my own personal observation, 
but I have seen statements to that effect. As far 
as I remember there was one in Madras two or' 
three yearn ago where the papers were divulged. 

28i.CS. Was that a University examina- 
tion ?— I cannot remember. I believe it wbb, hot 
I am not sore. 1 would not like ‘to say. I 
would not like to libef the University. 

28204. Before putting down such a serious 
reflection as this on paper with your name attached 
to it, you did not check your authorities ?~ What 
is the reflection ? 


28265. I want to know how far ib goes. 
Before putting this down on paper under your 
namo, did you, or did you not, turn up the facts so 
as to make it perfectly certnin to your own mind 
that you were not merely spreading a rumour for 
which there was no substantial foundation?— 
There was absolutely no reason for me to do 
anything of the sort, considering what ray state- 
ment was. I thought there might be a risk of 
the papers being divulged. I see no necessity 
for my turning up the authorities. 

28266. You go on to say "The system” 
(that is, the system of simultaneous esnmination) 
"would do away with the necessity at present 
existing for every Indian candidate to receive 
training and education during two or three, or 
even more, of his most impressionable years in 
Western surroundings.” Do you know that on 
essentia] part of tho proposal made by those who 
favonr simultaneous examination is that the train- 
ing of the successful candidates should he completed 
in England?— I believe that is a part. 

28287. Does not that meet your objection: 
there?— No. 


28268. Why?— Under, the present system 
the acquaintance with the West which we have 
spoken of comcB at an ear lier age than it would 
with simultaneous examination. 

28269. At what age do boys go home from 
India to prepare for the Indian Civil Service 
examination in England?— I do not know. I 
know one case of a boy who went at fifteen, 

28270. What is the general age? — There is 
not a very large number for me to judge from. 
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but I should think sixteen. I hare not looked 
up the facts. 

28271. Would you be surprised to hear that it 
was at the age of nineteen ? — Yes. t 

28272. Or at the age of eighteen ?— I do not 
know that I have thought of it, 

28273. You hare put it down on paper? — Why- 
should I not put it down on paper ? Yon asked 
for my opinion, 

28274. I only want to know what yonr opinion 
is worth, that is all. Then you go on to refer to 
disloyalty “the very grave risk of letting in dis- 
loyal candidates You have got the same sort 
of information, have you not, in India that we 
have got in England?— I do not know what 
information you have got in England. 

2827 o. You sayj “ With reference to India 
it would he difficult to know much about a crowd 
of youths who would come in from all parts of 
India to compete at the examination held in 
India"; and that is apparently contrasted with 
what happens when youths go to England. 
Would not yon have the same chance of knowing 
what the political associates of those youths 
were ?— I think tho difficulty would be that thero 
would he so many of them. My point was that 
at present there are very few, and it is more or less 
easy to know who the candidates aro, and who are 
their antecedents. If you get a very large number 
of peoplo going up for it, it would certainty 
increase the difficulty. That is all, I have said 
with regard to that. 

28276. You raise an interesting point in 
answer to question (1 G). You say that comparing 
the result of the work of men who have come out 
at various ages you do not see that there is 
very much difference. You say: “According 
to my observation the men who have entered 
the service since 189 1 are indistinguishable from 
those who entered between 1878 and 1891, except 
perhaps in that they are better educated." I 
understand by that that the work of the two 
sections of men as Indian Civil Servants cannot bo 
dietinguished one from the other ?— That is so. 

28277, Have you thought, amongst the many 
reasons which might suggest themselves for that, 
that both batches of candidates were not put 
under tho best probationary influences, that tho 
rohationavy training wo have hitherto given has 
ot been quite so good as it might have been ?— 
.‘hat would apply to both. 

2827S. That is my point. And, therefore, 
certain advantages which might be open to the 
Government in selecting young men have been 
lost, because they have not given a proper pro- 
bationary curriculum, both of educational subjects 
and practical experience together. Has that 
ever suggested itself to you?— Ithasnotsuggested 
itself to me until you suggested it. I can quite 
see that we may not have had all tho advantages 
of probation in either set of years. 

28279, You had not thought it out as a 
possible explanation of the similarity of dissimilar 
circumstances ?— No. 

28280, In answer toquestions(10G)and (107) 
I should like to put a general question to you. I take 
it that your proposal with reference to the extension 
of privilege leavo really amounts, docs it not, to a 
merging of privilege leave into furlough 7— If you 
extend your privilege leave beyond a certain point, 
beyond the point when it becomes a sort of annual 
holiday, or a two-yearly holiday, you really cross 
the border of privilege leave and get into the 


sphere of furlough. The distinction, I understand, 
between privilege leave and furlough is that 
privilege leave corresponds, more or less, with 
tie average holidays one gets at home. And in 
order to meet the special circumstances of your 
life, here, and the administrative difficulties of 
yonr Government of constantly changing a man 
who goes away for a month, you allow him to 
accumulate ; but there is a rule that accumulation 
must be within a certain limited period of time?— 
Yes, three months, 

28281. The idea was that privilege leave at 
its /maximum should never go beyond the propor- 
tions of a regular annual holiday, that it should 
not be so long that a man could go absolutely 
away from his work as he can do on furlough ? — I 
suppose that was the original idea. 

28282, That is the difference between privilege 
leave and furlough ? — Yes. 

28283. With that explanation I hope yon 
will see the point of my question, If you increase 
your privilege leave in the way you suggest in 
your answer to question (107), do you not really 
take it over the border line of privilege leave, and 
make it of the nature of furlough ?— It ie rather 
hard to say. If you allow a mun to accumulate 
for four years, he denies himself any holiday for 
three or four yearn running. Whether thnt is 
not a sufficient justification is tho only answer I 
can give to your question. It possibly is ruuning 
into the furlough scheme. 

2828t. That brings me to my next question 
upon that very point. Do you think it is a good 
thing to encourage a man to accumulato bis 
annual holidays until he gets tired ? If inon aro 
working for four years without a break (wo do 
not do it at home, even undor much hotter circum- 
stances) do you think it would be a good thing 
for the Government to enoourago this accumula- 
tion, nod, as it were, put a premium upon moil 
workiug on, and on, and on for four years without 
a break ?-I think it might he good if the fur- 
laugh pay were altered so as to mako it equally 
convenient for men to live at home. 

28285. My point is with regard to the health 
of a man and the efficiency of his work. Is it a 
good thingtliat a man should bo encouraged to work 
for four years without a break ? l’ntting it in an 
alternative way, is it not a good thing that every 
Englishman should bo made to take on annual 
holiday, in the same way as I have an annual holi- 
day at homo? — Yes, I think you are correct; on 
general principles a yearly holiday would be good. 

282S6. I understand that there are certain 
administrative difficulties in the way ?— Yes. 

28287. Is this your opinion, that wo ought 
more rigidly to set our face armrest privitego leave 
being accumulated until it becomes furlough? — 

I would not set my ties entirely against it at 
present. I bare said that yonr view is perfectly 
correct, that it, would he good for a man to tako u 
holiday, to take rest, so ns to be in better trim 
for his work next year ; hut I would rather not 
see his accumulation absolutely prevented at 
present. 

2S288. (Mr. Madyc.) You will see the object 
of my first question as soon as I put ray second. 
The first is whether you have thought out any 
super-added test of character to the existing tests 
of the competitive system f— No. 

2S2S9. In answer to question (87) you eay : 
“It should certainly be within the power of r 
Government to compel an officer of proved ineffi- 
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ciency to retire, whatever services he may belong 
to." -Sow, either those cases of inefficiency are 
.so very small as to make it advisable not to recog- 
nise them, at all, or they ore sufficiently numerous 
to make it justifiable to have some test, of character. 
Which of these alternatives do yon accept?— 
Our eases are extremely few, lmt even so, I think 
provision should be' made for getting rid of the 
.services even of the very fewi Is that an answer 
to your question ? 

28290. My thought was this, that if they are 
so very few in number, any interference with a 
man’s future career might reflect back upon the 
original candidature of the service, if a man thought 
he had not a fixed career with a fixed pension. If 
there is any chance of a man bring hauled up 
after being subjected to any test which was consi- 
dered satisfactory, it makes his tenure of office 
uncertain ?— It would depend upon the way Iho 
rule ib worked. If you bad the power of Govern- 
ment to get rid of the office: under safeguards, 
would not that take away any risk which might 
arise if he had the feeliug that his position was 
insecure ? 

• '28291. Conditions already exist. When 
serious defects of moral character, and that sort 
of thing-, are discovered, the man can be got rid of; 
but where it is a question of administrative capa- 
city, might it not he wiser, and safer, to 6end a 
man from a very important charge to a less impor- 
tant charge, than to get rid of him, and rob him 
of hopes on the strength of which he entered the 
Public Service ?— If a man is pronouncedly ineffi- 
cient, and he can be really doing uo good to the 
service or to public interests, then, I think, we 
ought to get rid of him. 

28292. You think that, because he is not only 
not doing good, hut he may possibly be doing 
harm ?— -He may possibly be doing barm. 

28293. In answer to question (10), yon put 
forward a scheme which aims at the nomination 
yearly of a certain number of young persons who 
are to be sent home for future study, and so on. 
Do you not think there is a grave risk of a 
certain portion of these men turning out ' to be 
bad bargains ?— There wonld always be a risk. 
There is a risk of some of any body of boys 
ironing out bad bargains. The suggestion I 
■ made was that there should be very careful 
selection. When you have done the best you can, 
you cannot do any better. 

2S294. No doubt, as in answer to question (7), 
you attach a great deal of importance to tbe 
training of Indians for two or three Tears ill 
Europe; yet, as a matter of fact, wc are aware 
of "a considerable number of men, both of the 
Indian and the Anglo-Indian community, going 
home, who, as the saying is, "go to the dogs”. 
The question is what proportion of them breaks up 
in that way. What guarantee of character can 
you have, as applied to a very youDg person, 
which would afford certain safeguards in a matter 
of this kind - You cannot' hare safeguards which 
are absolute certainties. You have to take 9 
certain amount of risk in all cases. 

28295. I£ you hwl proposed as a condition 
-• ‘ heai “»«, or their parents, paid their own 
way, it would be anotkor matter; but you do not 
uo tnet. You propose to give an allowance of 
tu U llv„V n ir° •».»«* burden upon 
11 bo a 1 ew burden? 
Agamst that must be .put. the allowances of 


rtbe candidates who obtain- admission .at home. 
It would be a transfer. , 

2829G. With .reference to your answers about 
the subject of privilege leave, I would direct your 
attention to the opinion gaining ground that 
accumulated privilege leave now-a-days leads to-a 
larger number of officials running home than ever 
they did, and so cutting themselves adrift from the 
comrtry for longer periods than they ever did 
before. Side by side with this opiuion there is 
the other one, that these breaks arc -not 'for tbe 
good of the country, from that point of view, do 
you still hold with accumulation of privilege 
leave in preference to the annual recruitment 'of 
a month? — Yes, I suppose I am looking at it 
from my own point of view, but I 'do prefer tbe 
accumulation, 

28297. You do not think there is any real 
ground for the fear that these constaut breaks of 
service and running away from their work do any 
ham ?— No. 

2S298. .You were asked to consider the merits 
of a system of posting young Provincial men to 
the Commission instead of to mere listed posts. 
Considering that there is no such administrative 
entity aB a- Commission, except in non-regulation 
districts, would it aJfect your opinion if the question 
were asked whether you would not prefer to post 
them to the regular cadre of the Civil Service in- 
stead of amply to appointments in the list which 
were merely ad de sacs ?— No, I do not think it 
would affeot tbo argument. . 

28299. With reference to the possible leakage 
of examination papers, have you not read tbo publio 
reports ot coses of actual leakage of that kind ?— I 
remember one case in Madras; another I read of 
three or four week ago, but 1 did not pay much 
attention to it. I saw that there was another 
examination scandal I'did not, however, pay much 
attention to it ; and I cannot give you the details, 
28800. You have not heard of one whioh 
occurred last month in Calcutta ?— Possibly that 
is what 1 was thinking of. I saw it in a tele- 
gram, or a small paragraph, in a paper; butit'was 
of very little interest to me. 

28301. (Sir Valentine CMrol.) You hold the 
opinion that no Indian can be really well qualified 
for the Indian Civil Service unless he has a period 
of education and training in England ?— Yes. 

28302. Therefore, I would ask you whether 
you would not also consider that although many 
Indians may want to enter the Indian Civil 
Service none of them can claim a right to aspire 
to the Indian Civil Service unless tkey ; fulfil that 
condition which you regard as essential, namely, 
that they should undergo a .period of European 
training? — Yes, that is so. 

2B3U3. And in your opinion that period of 
European training should be before the examina- 
tion, and not after' ?— Y es. 

28304. You have had a long experience, 27; 
yes rs, I believe ?— Yes. 

28305. We have heard from other witnesses 
that tbo work of Civilians, especially of District 
Officer’s, hat increased very, considerably during 
that period. Is that also your experience ?— That 
is my experience, certainly. The work has very , 
largely ' 


28300. And the work which has iucreased has 
been chiefly office work ?— Y es. • 

28807. And it has increased at the expense 
of the time which was formerly allotted to seeing 
people, and touring in the Districts ?— I think 
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it has, to a. very large extent. I tM.uk that 
officers are unable to give as much time now to 
the actual out-of-door work, if I may crfl it so, 
the touring work, the meeting of people in their 
villages, and so on, as they used to be able to give. 
They have more desk work, and they are kept 
longer at their tables, and. they are less able to 
move about. 

28308. Do yon think that that has an undesir- 
able effect'upon the efficiency of the administra- 
tion ? — Tee, I think it has. I think it preveuts us, 
very largely, from cultivating, to the extent we 
otherwise should, the acquaintance of on; people. 
I think it must deteriorate to some extent the 
efficiency of administration. I find it in my own 
‘ case, If I did not make an effort I should he at 
my table at my head-quarters for most of 
the year, and 1 should never see any of the 
people except those who made a pint of coming 
in to see me, not only because they want something, 
but because they want to 6ee who the head of the 
administration is. Being able to make aa effort, 
however, I go about and see people. 

28300. Have you any remedy to suggest for 
this state of things?— Decentralization would do 
something for it. If we could all decentralize to 
something below ourselves, and let our subordinate 
officers do more for themselves, and depend less 
upon us, that would be a help. But there is no 
cure for the gradual increase of the work in the 
various departments. As far as I can see it is 
bound to go on. C 

283JO. Might not there also be a remedy in 
decentralization at bead -quarters, less reference, 
backwards aud forwards, from the Secretariat to 
the District Officers?— There might be a consider- 
able decrease of the work under those circum- 
stances. 

28311. Is it your experience that the District 
Officor has now less initiative, and is allowed less 
responsibility, and that it is more difficult for him 
to take responsibility than it used to be, aud, (hit 
on the other hand, the infiaence of the Secretariat 
has beoome more pervading?-! c 


say that 

MI Jo'tbinl that tb Ditto* OIBcsr, lib 
people now, is mare apt to turn up his books 
od out the miss aud regulations ou certain 
than ho need do, and than he used to do. 


there is any very noticeable difference iu 


He used to do things more on his own, tat now 
ho turns the rules up, and he finds that lie has to 
ask the permission of this and that man, aud bo 
does it. Ido not, however, think that them is less 
power of initiative (ban there used to be. 

28312. I gafchor that yon do not thiuh that 
the rules anil regulations have really assisted in 
maintaining greater efficiency?— I am afraid I 


do not. 

28813. Could you give us any specific instances 
of the iuorease in the work ? Is it due, to some 
extent, for instance, to the creation of a number of 
special Departments, such as Education and 
Sanitation, and things of that sort ?— Yes, that is 
so. A large increase comes from that reason. 

2S814, Involving, I suppose, much more 
clerical work ?— Yes. 

28315.' With reference to she question of 
pension, do you know whether the Government of 
India has ever published any statement based npm 
actuarial calculations as to the proportion which 
the 4 per ccut. deduction represents of the £1,090 
a year pension which Civilians draw ?— I have not 
myself seen any statement to that effect 


28316. Have you ever heard of complaints 
that no such statement has been forthcoming ? -I 
cannot say that l have beard complaints from 
members of the Service. Do you mean a? to why 
we have heard no such things ? I remember the 
matter being gone into in one instance by an 
officer who iu Calcutta went very closely into the 
qnestion as far as he could, and be informed me 
personally that we were paying a great deal more 
than we were supposed to bo paying. He gave 
the figures, but whether they were correct or not 
I cannot tell, 

28317. Yon arc not aware that at Home, also, 
the question has been investigate 1 by people of 
some actuarial authority, (of course upon only very 
inaccurate materials) and they, also, luve arrived 
at the same conclusion ?— No, I do not know that. 

2831S There is the some thing with regard 
to the Man Family Pension Fund. You have 
ilot heard that that question bis been investigated ? 
-No. 

28319. Or that opinions have been expressed 
that any first-class Insurance Company would 
be able to offer for similar payments very much 
better conditions?—! have heard men talking in 
that way privately, and so on; but I am not 
aware of nay public disoussiou upon the matter, 

28320. Therefore, when Civilians arc asked 
whether they have calculated what would be 
the effect of the finnucial results of any modifica- 
tions that they suggest, would it not bo reasonable 
also, to ask that we should kuow exactly what 
tlie present system really represents as between 
payments made by individuals and payments made 
by Government?— 1 That is, 1 think, the point 
which I brought out iu my suggestion, that 
Government should find out what the share is 
which we are supposed to pay and then settle 
oar Provident Fund subscriptions on that basis. 

28821. '{Sir Murray HammicL ) In your 
evidence I gather that while you consider it 
advisible that the Indinu clement in the Civil 
Service should hi; considerably increase 1, I also 
gather that yon are . -it the same time not at all 
prepared to agree that simultaneous examination is 
the best method of doing so?— That is so. 

28322. When the Chairman asked yon 
whether you did not consider the increases which 
you were suggesting in answer to question (21) 
were very large, no doubt you lure always intended 
that if those increases came about the claims of, 
the existing members of the Civil Service should 
be amply protected ?— Naturally. 

28323. That is to say, that nobody who lias 
arrived in the Service on the understanding that 
the Sendee is to bo what he secs iu front ot him is 
to hare his promotion interfered with by the 
recruitment of Indian officers by any other means 
at all than open competition ?— Yes. 

28324. I understand from your evidence that, 
thinking simultaneous examination to be n very 
bad method of increasing the Indian element, you 
would rather go in for a system of selecting young 
men, and sending them home and giving them 
a qualifying examination, but not allowing them 
to go up for the Service. The first question 1 will 
ask vou is, ‘whether you think men who come into 
the Service in that way would, after a few years, 
at all events, have the same status, aud be looked 
npou iu exactly the same way as the Indian 
Civilian, provided they did their work well ?— It is 
rather impossible to answer for what other people 
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may say, tat I do not see why they should not 
taro very much tie fame status. 

28825, You intend these men to come into 
the actual Civil Service?- Yes. 

28326. We hare been told by a gnat _ many 
■fitnesses that the great objection to recruitment 
of that sort would be that the stigma of inferiority 
would always attach, to men who come in under 
these circumstances. Yon do not think it would 
be a serious objection. Yon think that probably 
after some years’ service the method by ' which 
these men wore recruited would be lost Eight of, 
ard that they would be recognised as all of one 
and the same Service ?— Yes, I imagine so. 

28327. With reference to your opinion that 
the ago at homo should be reduced to 18 or 19, 
looking to the fact that undoubtedly in Indian 
Society out here such a course would be taken to 
mean that a great obstacle was being placed to the 
entrance of Indians into competition at home, do 
you think that step would really be worth taking ? 
Is the importance of reducing the age of the 
English candidate so great as to justify our running 
the risk of considerable misinterpretation, and of 
the action which would be taken in this country ? 
—You will remember that I said I would be 
prepared to see an increase in the age of Indian 
candidates. 

28S28. Supposing yen could not do that. 
There is a great deal of difficulty in having 
diSerent ages for different sets of candidates going 
up for the examination. Do you think the import- 
ance of reducing the age is Yory great ?— I do not 
think that the safety of the adminietiation 
rests upon it. I should prefer, from my own 
personal point of view, to have younger men ont. 
I do not say that everything depends upon the 
change being made. 

28829. Have you thought cf the question of 
a Training College in England ?— No, I have not. 
I have only contemplated the University. 

28380. Supposing the difficulties of a College 
taking all the candidates was pointed out to you ; 
would you think that a single Training College 
for all candidates, Indian and European, in Eng- 
land, would bo a good thing ?— I would rather 
have the University training. 

28381. If you cannot get your University 
training at one College, ns yon suggest, where the 
candidates would be all more or less in association, 
doyoutbink that a Training Institution would 
have a good effect in that way of bringing students 
together and enabling them to be taught }n 
various Indian subjects bettor than is possible at 
the Universities?— No j I think I would far 
rather stick to my preference for the University, 
even at the risk of the candidates being separated 
and scattered about in various institutions. 


28332. "With regard to the question of an 
annual holiday and leave,' one result of accumulat- 
ing four years instead o£ three would be that 
probably men would go to England at rather 
longer intervals than happens now ; they would 
wait for four years instead of three in many cases. 
The taking of a month’s leave in every year would 
be a great difficulty in this Presidency as elsewhere. 
Errst, the - Government can very rarely make 
arrangements for a man leaving for a month 
every ytat ; and secondly, the distances of most 
rta&ons from any decent climate have. to be taken 
into ^consideration. It is very seldom worth a 
man s while to take short leave for a month as he 


cannot get into a suitable climate to recruit Jus ' 
health and to stay there long enough to do him 
any real good ? — That is a correct statement. 

28388, Do yon think the idea of a man taking 
an annual holiday is bad?— I think, on general 
principles, a. man should have a yearly holiday. 

28334-. The difficulties in this country to that' 
course arc very great, are. they not ?— Yes. 

28335. Do you intend these four months’ 
privilege leave to be added to furlough ?— Yes. 

28886. Have you any idea why it was that 
Mdmlntddis in your Province have been taken into 
the Provincial Service?— I cannot understand at 
all why it was done, except that they wanted it, and 
I believe, they were anxious to have it done them- 
selves, They thought it would give them an extra 
status ; hut I do not know of any real reason why 
it should have been done. 

28337. Do y ou think it is a good arrangement ? 
—I do not see any advantage in it. 

28338. {AV. Beaten.) "With reference to this 
question of an annual holiday, supposing that were 
in force, it would be difficult for this, amongst 
other reasons, that English officer’s would all he 
wanting their holiday at about the same time?— 
Yes, quite possibly. 

28339. They wonld prefer to get away in the 
hot weather ?— Yes. 

• 28340. One of the disadvantages in conse- 
quence of talcing leave is, that it so often leads to 
transfers, is not that ec ?— Yes. 

28341. And there is the consequent disloca- 
tion of work, and so on ?— Yes. 

28842. Have yon ever thought it would ever 
be possible to make a district self-contained, 60 
that any one, from the Collector downwards, may 
be away for any period, say, up to six months, 
without necessitating any transfer at nil except 
possibly the bringing in of a young trained man 
or promoting a Mdmlatdiir in place of a Deputy - 
Collector?— It would bo a very nice scheme, bat 
I do not see bow it could be worked. 

28343. You' do not see how it would be 
possible to work it. Supposing, a Provincial 
Service man were more freely used for the purpose 
of leave to do the work of the Civil Servant : have 
you thought that out ?— It might be done, but. 

I have not worked it out. 

28344. With reference to your answer to 
question (1 3), about separate recruitment of the 
Judicial Department, what do you suppose would 
be the effect on the relations of the Collector and 
the District Judge if they were commonly in 
entirely different Departments; that is to say, 
the men who come to India were under different 
conditions and did not belong to the same Service ? 
— I do not think it would have a good effect in 
that way. I have no doubt that the Collector and 
the District Judge would pull along, of coarse; 
but I do not think there wonld be the same- 
friendly relationship as exists between them now. 

28345; Do you think there would be a 
likelihood of more official friction ?— -I should think 
it would be very possible. 

28346. Do you think it might .amount to 
serious embarrassment? — That is an hypothesis i 
I cannot Bay, 

28847. In answer to qnestion (24), you say/ 
speaking of the necessity, of employing English- 
men, "This; in my opinion, applies with greater • 
force to the Executive posts of the Eovenue Depart- 
ment than to posts in the Judicial Department.” 
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"Why do you say that? What are the principal 
reasons ?— That would be going into politics, 
and I am not sure it would be altogether profitable. 
I have a predilection myself for Englishmen in 
charge of Executive duties and the carrying on of 
a District. I consider that not entirely the same 
qualifications are required for a Judicial appoint- 
ment as for a Revenue appointment. 

28348. The men having Executive duties need 
more activity ?— Yeaj and I think there are 
political reasons. 

28349. You are thinking of political reasons ? 
-Yes. 

28350. Then I will not pursue that topic. 
With reference to your answer to question (72), do 
you understand the principle on which recruitment 
is now calculated ? Have you gone into that ques- 
tion ; have you worked out the theory ?— No, I 
have not. 

28861. (Mr. Joglciar.) In your answer to 
question (16) of the Provincial Civil Service series, 
you state that in the case of the Deputy Collector 
selection governs promotion to appointments of 
over Ik 500 ’—That I believe is correct. 

28852. Buie 22 of the Roles states that pro- 
motion to appointments with salaries of Rs. 500 
a month and upwards will be based solely on 
fitness and merit; 60 that this statement of yours 
will require correction ?— Yes, to that extent, 

28353. Rs. 500 and upwards?— Yes. 

28354. At the end of yonr answer to question 
(60) of the Indian Civil Service series you say, " I 
believe it would be an advantage if, before being 
placed in charge of a Sub-Division, or of a siugle 
Tdluka, every Assistant Collector were required to 
hold charge of a Mdmlatddr’s office for a period of 
at least two months.” Would vou similarly 
require that a reoruit to the Provincial Civil Service 
should hold charge of n Mfimlatdfir’s office ?— I 
think it would be a very good idea. 

28355. In your answer to question (7) of the 
Provincial Service series you state, “I can see 


no reason why the choice should necessarily be 
restricted to residents.” Do yon think a man 
from another Province will be available for the 
grade of Rs. 150 at the start ? -I have no doubt 
yon might get them. I have had applications 
myself from other Provinces for the appointments. 

28856. Would you not prefer a resident in the 
Province to men in another Province on account of 
his knowledge of local customs, etc. ? - As a matter 
of practice that is done. I only state that there 
is no real reason why you should not have on 
outsider. 

28357, (Mr. Bladlkadc.) in your answer to 
question (0) of the Provincial Civil Service series 
you have 6tated that you prefer well educated men 
to fill the posts of Deputy Collectors rather than 
clerkswho have risen from the lowcrgradcs? Can 
yon give us what percentage of vacancies for 
Deputy Collectors arc annually filled by selection 
in this way ?— I have not got the figures available, 
but, usually, there are one or two a year, 

28358. Are you in favour of extending that 
system for a percentage of Mamlatditr vacancies, a 
system of selecting ca> didates under Government 
Notification ?— That is what they are doiug now 
under the new Rules. 

28359. W ould you be iu favour of a system 
of selecting a certain percentage of Mdrolatdiirs 
under the same Rules as those for Doputy 
Collectors?— We had tho whole of tbo Rules 
under revision only about two or three years ago, 
and we have now got Rules which provide for the 
pro|>er selection of Mamlatdars. I should not like 
to 6ec any further tinkering with the Rules, or 
alteration in them, now, ns far as the Upper Branch 
is concerned, 

28360. Mdmlatddrs, I understand, belong to 
the Lower Branch ?— I was talking of tho Upper 
Branch of the Subordinate Revenue Service from 
which tho Mamlatdars are appointed. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Raghonath Pandtoang Kahandkah, Esq. 


Memorandum relating to the Indian and 
Provincial Civil Services. 

28361. (i) The Civil Service Examination 
owes its origin, so far as tho spirit of tho 
present question is concerned, not so much 
to any feed principle but to expediency, 
unless expediency is itself a principle, as observed 
in the Address of the Law Commission to the 
Governor General of India, Lord Ellcnbourgh, 
dated 20th July 1842. They recommended 
nomination to the General Service first and 
those nominated were to be submitted to an 
examination involving a test of high attain- 
ments. On the required cumber duly qualified 
by the result of such examination, the appoint- 
ments to the Civil Service were to be bestowed 
according to the priority in the examiners’ list 
These recommendations seem more or less 
adhered to. Perhaps, in the present working a 
fixed standard of marks iu the examination is not 
compulsory. But this is no drawback, since it is 
presumed that most of the chosen candidates 
must be scoring a high standard of marks. TCie 
rejected candidates, however, are not necessarily 
provided for. Tho experience is {hot candidates 
Of some years differ in general capability from 
H 495-32 


others of other years, in the absence o£ set 
standard of marks. The principle tlmt an Indian 
would apply to the present Civil Service Ex- 
amination, is that in the first instance, it should 
bo an Indian examination, since the Service is 
Indian, namely, that it must necessarily he held 
iu India, and that it should not be open to Nation- 
alities or Colonies that will not, and do not, 
extend to Indians' ordinary rights of British 
citizenship. Of course these are not recognized 
by Europeans as the principles which ought to 
govern the examination. From an Indian stand- 
point of view, therefore, the present Civil Service 
Examination is not satisfactory in principle. It is 
now time that itsbould be based on principle and 
not on mere expediency. When it was started, 
nobody had in view a possible claim by Indians to 
the Company's Civil Service, ond what was in its 
inception a matter of mere unconscious routine 
has been subsequently attempted by the European 
section of the Services at present to be supported 
onassumedprinciplennd on supposed ‘inferiority’ 
of Indians. As a matter of fact, the Indians have 
had no trial sufficient to enable any other nation 
to damn them as a nation incompetent to govern. 
A few instances of those who were selected or 
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nominated and who failed in the discharge of sem up and temptations wore proportionately 
their duty are now and thon quoted, but at the greater. Without a guardian and prone to all 
root of this alleged want of moral courage and temptations the students hardly withstand the 
character is nervousness in the minds of the baneful influences ; and X brought to the notice 
selected few as to how thoy should look in the of the Chairman of tho meeting that the 
eyes of their employers. But, if these had chance of saving .the reputation . of Indian 
the assurance by conduct of the European section boys afforded by tbe very sensible Resolution ' 
df the Service that they can act as much inde- of the House of Commons , on the question 
pendently and on their responsibility as tbe of Simultaneous Examination was unnecessarily 
European servants, no Indian in any part of the thrown away by tbe Indian Administrations. 
Service could bo found wanting in any of those Since this meeting, various .remedies are 
qualities so highly praised in the Europeans, being hied, among them being the appointment 
l'he low oatimate of character which a subject of a Committee, with ita Indian Bureau, who. 
race always carries in the eyes of tho rulers has takes care of Indian students. Now, even such 
followed the Indians in all stages of their a step is not unlikely to be mistaken for undue 
progress and their connection with their Euro- interference, especially, in a country like England, 
pean rulers. Given the assurance that they arc where personal liberty is only next to that 
as good and that they can safely rely upon their in Francs. The Civil Service Examination is, 
own sense as much as the Europeans, I am sure no therefore, not solely au Indian question, but tho 
Indian can ever be found wanting in any o[ political and social atmosphere of England also 
thoso priceless qualities. This accounts for the requires it to be taken up seriously. To apeak of 
opinion that in the caso of the riots, an Indian is requiring a thorough knowledge of English life . 
less effectual in ouelling a riot than a European and British history is one thing, and to require 
officer. The backing of tbo Government power qiitestriplings to forsake India and.sfcey away in 
mretervedlg given to tho European section is England under very great temptations and risks 
deemed wanting in ftie co.% of Indian officers, is another. It is a very serious question, and I 
and the result is nervousness and hesitancy, not have myself seen instances whore tremendous 
because the Indian has not got oither the power expense was simply wasted on boys, whose merits 
or the knack, but because of the apprehension after all failed to secure them the desired object, 
that bis action would bo misjudged. No auffi- Thcdisnppointmentcauscdbysuchfailuresisgrcat 
cient opportunity is ever given to an Indian and and many misunderstandings follow. Though tho 
he is termed incapable of 'swimming’ before 1 examination is open to Indian candidates, in effect 
letting him have the cham of swimming. it is shutting them out, though not altogether. 

(iil Caste and race distinctions happen to he Granting, however, that a more intimate Icnow- 
vividly brought out in tbe case of an Indian 1 ledge of British thought is necessary for tbo Civil 
officer, as they are in the caso of Indian Juries, Service posts, it is equally essential that European 
while in the ease of Europeans they are ignored, candidates should possess equal knowledge about 
though interests and prejudices work as much, India and her people. I, therefore, venture to 
harm as caste is supposed to. When an officer suggest a course, and that is that tho Civil Sorvice 1 
is once selected for Service and is put into a Examination should be alternately held in Eng- 
respontibfe post, he must be given tbe idea of land and in India. In tbe year in which the 
security against allegations and insinuations, examination should be held in India the Euro- 
Just as a hundred 4 Natives’ ’ word is valueless pean candidates should also appear at that very 
against a European gentleman’s word, even so examination, as Indians will appear in England 
should Indian officers feel at home in service, and at the examination held there. Unless there is 
superior to doubt and suspicion about their one test and one examination, there will not be 
integrity and honesty. that affectionate respect for fellow servants in 

1 -(hi) Nowall this arises owing to the pancity of the Civil Service, which is so essential for the 
Indian officers in the highest rank of the Service, good ot tbe Administration,, There will in tbe 
and the manner. or rather the principle on which long run be a mutual common understanding aud 
the Civil Service Examination is held and con- feeling between tho two' peoples, the Britishers' 
ducted is largely responsible for this untoward and Indians. The difficulties in each one’s way 
result, and hence, I say that the Examination is will be appreciated by tbo other, and false 
not satisfactory. notions of superiority and wrong presumptions 

■•'(iv) In the union of British with India it is about racial prejudices and caste distinctions will 
essential that a mean must be found out in the van ‘ s h. An experiment even on these lines will 
matter of the Civil Service Examination. The undoubtedly lead to a very satisfactory solution, 
complaint of tbe Indians about the great difficnl- coarse, when candidates from Colonies, that, 
ties, often times insurmountable, in tbe way of 'rill Bot exten ^ to -the Indian people ordinary 
Indians succeeding in the Competitive Examina- ri gbts of B citizenship, would -be coming into 1 , 
tion-iu England, is proved by experience to be Bidia to.appear at the Competitive Examination, 
absolutely true. On the other hand the good’ they will go back to their respective Colonies 1 aden 
British people have been sot atbinking about' with tho wholesome reflection that it is absolutely 
how to save the Indian students, 1 who m, raw unfair to hope to be of the Governing Body in- 
youth, must he and are exposed to therisks of hdio, when their own Colonies will -not deign to' 
the freedom in the British Isles. When in look upon Indians as being as good human beings 
London in 1908 1 was a witness to the anxiety as themselves. Perhaps, the CoIonieswiU desfet 
V? a11 w hat was sad afla meetimr con- from risking their fair name, and thedesired- 

result will' follow.- 1 - •• ■ <■■■ -. 

(v) Now, under this' system; i’t will not be' • 
necessary ’ to maintain any proportion or.prepon- 
candidate’R ein renD S r '^ *jmf Service fferaaee in' favour of .European 'element ia 'thfr 

° ’ eiMl v young boys had to 'be Civil Services, and all that insidious' different 
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tiation o£ the supposed superiority of calibre 
and morale will profitably disappear. It is this 
professed plain-speaking about the British supe- 
riority in character, intelligence and political 
capacity, which looks so poor when tested by 
actual experience in the comparative good service 
of the European Civil Servant and the Indian 
Civil Servant, that has been lowering the prestige 
of the Service, For, now that a good advance 
is made by the Indian Nation in education and 
in other matters, a consciousness is growing 
that, given equal chances, opportunities andback- 
ing by Government, an Indian is decidedly as 
good and as efficient an olficer as a European, if 
not more. The pictures drawn of the sectional 
animosities and jealousies by half-informed and 
impulsive minds, between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans, and among various other sab-sections of 
Hindus and even of Muhammadans, are decidedly 
exaggerated and often times interested, and in the 
heart of hearts are exactly known by almost 
every thinking Indian to bo unreal and are mainly 
the cause of that unrest and discontent, which is 
often times made the hug-bear in the matter of 
' appointments. If the fire of rivalry between the 
various classes in India be not at all fanned by 
these prejudiced ideas, it will be but a friendly 
rivalry, much to the credit of efficient service 
and the fair name of Britain. There has 
been no fair trial given to Indian intellect aud 
efficiency aud so long the opprobrium levelled 
against the Indians is altogether undeserved. I 
would not reserve any proportion of posts for 
Europeans, 

(vi) Proceeding next, only upon a supposition 
that any proportion of posts of authority ami 
be reserved for the European element, I have 
yet another proposal to offer. I would not reserve 
any posts as such. Because, after all reservation 
of posts means reservation of power, which means 
so much money. I look to this subject from a 
financial point of view. If European candidates 
select India as a field for their activities, I do not 
know why any exchange compensation should be 
provided for thorn, According to statistics 
collected in Lord Curzon's regime, no doubt it is 
shown that Indians arc getting a share larger 
and larger. But that is not the standpoint from 
which the Indian Services ore to be looked at. 
In days gone by, when the Company’s rule could 
not be claimed by Indians as their own, the thing 
was otherwise. But now that the Indian 
interests are completely identified with the 
British, whatever conduces to make India more 
self-supporting, adds largely to the glory of the 
British Nation, which is preparing India for 
something higher than a mere garden-land round 
the British Isles. If there was no principle up to 
now, beyond expediency in the matter of appoint- 
ments to the Civil Service, a healthy principle 
must be sought in the real good of both the 
Nations, aud no loud talk about superiority need 
mar the good, that British Administration is con- 
ferring on India. Let there be no distinction 
in the emoluments available to the Europeans and 
Indiaus aud at least 50 per cent, of the entire 
expenditure on the Indiau Civil Service and 
Provincial Service should be secured to Indians. 
If at all any superiority in Europeans’ claims 
larger power and efficiency and number of high- 
er offices, all that can be efficiently managed 
within the remaining 50 per cent, of the entire 
cost. Of course, I exclude subordinate services. 


(vii) I will now allude to a very distressing 
question, that of the present Judicial branch 
of the Civil Services. By a supposed predisposi- 
tion of the Indian mind to adequately fill only 
Judicial and not Executive posts, such controversy 
is gathering round the expediency of appointing 
more Indians to Judicial as opposed to Execu- 
tive branch posts. I am looking at it from a 
different point of view. The Judicial branch of 
the Service is obviously not attracting the pick 
of the Civil Servants now-a-days. I can find 
two obvious reasons. One is that, by a miscon- 
ceived notion, the High Court Judges are now- 
a-days considered ineligible as Executive 
Councillors, as if the Executive Council* of the 
several Administrations belong to the Executive 
branch of the Civil Service only, and have 
nothing to do with the Judicial service. The 
constitution in England, whereunder the Judi- 
cial branch is entirely independent of the Exe- 
cutive, ought not to he confounded with (he 
Executive Council's constitution in British 
India. Here, the Governor General in Council 
centres in himself powers over the Judicial ns 
well as Executive servants and functions, ami 
can appoint High Court Judges. The idea, 
therefore, that by making High Court Judges 
ineligible for Councillor-ship, more indcjii'iuleiieu 
of action on the part of the High Court Judges 
is being secured, is altogether the reverse of the 
actual facts. The High Court Judges here, are 
already made to remain under the thumb of (ho 
Executive, and only hope to be more self-respect- 
ing, if one of them have the privilege one day 
or the other, of entering into tire Council. Tiro 
reasoning, therefore, if any, adopted since the 
appointment of Sir Charles Olivant, in debarring 
High Court Judges from Couucillorships, works 
immense wrong to the Judicial branch of the 
Civil Service, and stamps the whole Administra- 
tion, unnecessarily of course, through pure 
Revenue Councillors, ns wholly injudicial, if not 
prejudicial. It is the main cause of the deteriora- 
tion of the Judicial branch. Secondly inferior in- 
tellects, invalid constitutions, and easy going lives 
core to cuter the services in the Judicial Him. 
I have heard Civilians candidly say, “ what is 
the good of being iu the Judicial line, where 
there are no advantages of a District Officer's 
life”? The Judicial line, besides, looks more 
bloeked. I know of an attempt on the part 
of officers in the Judicial line complaining of 
High Court Judges remaining m service for full 
period of 10 years in the High Court, thereby 
“materially impairing the- prospects of their 
juniors and retarding promotion " in the lower 
branches of the Civil Service. And a proposal 
was actually recommended as to whether a 
period of G years' service in the High Court 
should not be substituted for the present period 
of 10 years. This was when the Judicial branch 
used to supply the Executive Council with 
Judicial members. Circumstances now are 
decidedly prejudicial to (he claims of the 
Judicial service. But that is not all. It is an 
open secret, that the Civil Servants arc not 
exhibiting their best powers id the judicial 
posts. To my mind, less control on the part 
of the High Court aud Government over 
the Assistant and District Judges is largely 
responsible for this sad state. A little knack in. 
wording judgments is a sufficient safeguard 
against interference by the High Court in. 
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matters of fact, and since the same District Judges 
in course of time get into the High Court, there 
is less respect for the High Court judgments or 
remarks. Not only the Revenue officers often 
times do delight in keeping aside High Court 
judgments, but District and Assistant Judges, 
too, have now-a-days come to regard High Court 
Eulingsas nothing better than their own. Either 
‘ these lower Judges are rising in their knowledge 
of law or the High Court Judges in their eyes 
aro coming down. In any ease, it is patent, that 
the Service on the whole shows signs of deterio- 
ration and an efiort must be seriously made to find 
out why it is so. 

(viii) Several explanations suggest themselves, 
hut of them one or two deserve earlier notice. 
While the Revenue and Judicial aro both 
manned by Members of the Civil Service, how 
is it that no sooner a Member joins the Judicial, 
be begins to attract such unwelcome criticism. 
It must be conceded that, the general level of 
enlightenment is increasing all over India, and 
in consequence, the chaim and the bewilderment 
that prevented due examination of merit in 
public servants in earlier days, have now 
given way to a proper appreciation of the 
merits of individual Civil Servants ; and they do 
not stand out as competent Administrators as 
those who hailed from Haileybury or the Civilians 
of the early sixties or soveuties. As observed by 
the Hon’ble 51 r. W. Edward Frere, the Bombay 
Councillor (brother of Sir Bartle Frere), in his 
Minute, dated 20th 5'Iarch i860, “ Civil Judges 
must be more than lawyers, must possess know- 
ledge not only of the manners and customs of 
the peoples, to whom they have to dispense 
justice as arbitrators of their lives and property, 
W thoy must possess adequate knowledge of tho 
prejudices and trains of thought.'' And all this can 
only be available to them if thoy possessed com- 
petent knowledge of their language. Mr. Frere 
observed:— “A lawyer learns those from his 
youth in England. It is a part of his every 
day life. He has superior means of information 
and learning from his practice at the Bar, or 
should the customs and habits be peculiar to any 
one part of the country, be has an attorney' at 
his elbow bred and practising among the people, 
•well versed in that, of which he happens to be 
ignorant, and thus he prepares himself for the 
Bench.” But proceeds Mr. Frere: “In this 
country it is not so," and in his reasons why so, . 
,he winds up by noticing that, “ here lie has to bo 
both the Judge and the Jury.” 

(ix) Now ns a rule, the Civilians by not mixing 
' with the Indian people and not being of them, 
know not the language and the requisite know- 
ledge of the history, the various phases and the 
extent of either their manners or customs ; much, 
less of the prejudices of the people, They aro un- 
able to elicit the truth from the witnesses and to 
know they have got it. ( Fide paragraph 18 7 of , 
the. Address of the Law Commission, dated 20th 
July 1842.) They are lacking in the habit of 
attention and method, and in the. art of weighing 
evidence. In the matter of construction of docu- 
ments they suffer a good deal, audit is fortunate 
in India (as elsewhere) to see that, a point of con- 
struction of documents iso, question of law and not 
of fact, sothatthe higher Court may be properly 
' to J° inl ° 1310 m& tter. Judges have 

SJ? ^ translations, and transla. 
lions .can hardly supply correct notions about the 


matter of the original. It is often times a 
wonder, how Civilians pick up, 60 quickly, know- 
ledge of the Indian Vernaculars, but the wonder 
disappears at the first touch of any idiomatic 
phrase or a simile. With Revenue officers, who 
are supported in their work by their experienced 
‘ChitniVand Indian Personal Assistants,, tho 
case is different, Most of the Civilian Revenue 
officers delegate numerous and important func- 
tions to these responsible subordinate officers and 
are safe in signing away orders and references., 
(x) Such is not the case with Judges. It most 
bo said to the credit of the European Civilian; 
Judges, that they are not known to have been 
receiving any assistance in the disposal of Judicial 
work from their 1 Shirastedfos/ as the Collectors 
and their Assistants aro in their Revenue work, 
fronrtbeir ‘Chitnis’ or Personal Assistants. While 
facts suffer thus at the hands of Civilian Judges, 
the law fares equally at their hands. If Revenue 
officers commit mistakes of law and refuse to look 
into High Court decisions, in matters where such, 
decisions ought to guide them, and throw away 
references, the Civilian Judges too aro tired of 
looking into rulings on the complacent assump- 
tion that, they know the law sufficient for tho ' 
cose or the occasion. It is a raro sight to see a 
mufassal Judge (from the Civil Service) looking 
into and comparing tho facts and points of autho-. 
rities quoted with those of the case in hand. 
The High Court to which such Judges, are, 
in course of time drafted, in consequence,: 
naturally loses its hold of respect and admiration 
on such Civilian Jndges. Contagion spreads, 
not uncommonly to the members of (lie Provincial 
Service but also to pleaders. How would 
the Bar, which is every day increasing, profit, 
when such officers arc in the Judicial lino, espe- 
cially, during the. time such a Civilian Judge,' 
holds the same District. The safeguards that, 
have been so admirably thought out, both in the 
Minutes of the Bombay Council of the year 3861- 
1862, and in subsequent orders, do not seem: 
to be followed in actuality, No Civilian Judge 
is commonly known to be possessing his Note- 
book of Authorities up to date, nor prepared, 
with his law, and what governs cases in his 
supposed mastery of facts. The rule of the Civil- 
law that the High Court in Civil appeals will 
only look to law, makes it easy for easy-going] 
Judges, to lay the whole brunt of the case on facts,: 
which when the findings are pronounced in apt 1 
language and due formalities, completely disables' 
their judgments from being questioned. Assist- 
ant Judges to whom coses are given for disposal 
during their probation period, have often time to. 
return the cases at the end of that period with noi 
appreciable record. Merc visits by High Court: 
Judges will not bring out these defects, which: 
require a commission of enquiry into the actual, 
work of the Judges. The District Judges and 
Assistant Judges, except when silting in Sessions; 
Court, lose the habit of recording .evidence, and- 
not one-tenth of the care and pointedness that in- 
discernible in the work of the Sub- Judges is avail-; 
able to them, They do very small Court work, 
and that too hurriedly and inefficiently, decline! 
to burden the record with notes of facts 
affecting the trial, take imperfect, notes off 
evidence of witnesses, or of the arguments, and not.' 
infrequently permit their attention to.be riveted) 
upon shatters foreign to the case in hand. All this/ 
defeet arises in consequence of not appreciating.) 
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tie necessity to cultivate the habit of attention 
•rnd method and of separating law from fact, and 
this deplorable circumstance is due to the belief 
that they cannot be passed over in promotion, 
which must follow seniority. It is an accepted 
fact that, “in the Civil Service, selection other 
than on the principle of seniority, has been found 
to create dissatisfaction,” unless the merit is 
generally acknowledged, and snch cases are 
very rare, 

(xi) The result is that, in the present state of 
the improved Bar,it is not absolutely necessary to 
appoint to Judicial posts, members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and the posts can be adequately 
filled by experienced and selected men from the 
Provincial Civil Service. At least, for filling such 
posts, Government need not look for fit persons 
to tho results of the competitive examinations in 
England, and there should be no objection to 
holding simultaneous examination, supposing 
that the passed candidates will have the Judicial 
line to look to. 

(xii) After passing the Civil ServiceExamina- 
tion in England, passed candidates should spend 
two years in India. It is necessary that a thorough 
knowledge of tho vernaculars should be acquired, 
as also of the manners and customs of the people. 
Also, familiarity oE intercourse with the mats 
will give the officers an advantage, which will be 
of immoneo use in official life. If it is necessary 
for Indians to .pend a ooupl. of years to undergo 
the necessary up-breeding and imbibe the spirit 
of English life, much more is it essential that a 
complete knowledge of the language and inner 
life of tho people of India should be obtained by 
Englishmen. If Indians have to pass a sevore 
examination in a foreign language, why should 
not Englishmen ho put to the necessity of passing 
a severe test examination in the vernaculars ? 

(xiii) Members of tho Civil Service to be 
appointed to the Judicial department should bo 
required to puss an examination in law similar to 
LL.B, It is further necessary that they should be 
intimate with the social customs and habits and 
trains of thought of tho people, to whom they ore 
to administer justice in matters of civil and social 
rights. In understanding vernacular documents, 
translations are not always enough to give tho 
correct idea of what is meant, and hence, 
knowledge of colloquial language is absolutely 
necessary, ns also of the customary laws of the 
people. 

(xiv) Instead of a simultaneous examination, 
properly and strictly so colled, there may only be 
a competitive examination in India for scholars 
who have passed with credit the University 3IA. 
Examination in History and English language, 
and some administrative subjects for those who 
cuter the Executive brsuch, the usual LL.B. 
heiDg of course necessary for those who enter 
the Judicial branch. These men may be Inter 
on given furlough to enable them to proceed to 
England to acquire the necessary training and 
spirit of Euglish life and so on. 

(1) That the Indian Civil Sendee Examination 
as at present held is not suited to Indian require- 
ments. 

(2) That simultaneous examination in India 
is absolutely necessary. 

(3) That alternate examination in England 
and India, n'r,, in alternate years, may he given 
a trial. 

h -195 — S3 


(I) That the idea and proposal to reserve some 
places for special interests oi‘ religions are both 
opposed to the principles of good government 
and the pledges on which loyalty- rests. 

(8) That, therefore, the Schedule excluding or 
restricting appointments open to 'Indians' is 
ultra vires. 

($) That if it is possible by law to reserve any 
posts or proportion of Service to any interests, 
not more than one-third may bo reserved for tbe 
European element. 

(7) That at least 50 per cent, of the entire 
expenditure oti tbe Indian Civil and Provincial 
Services should be available to Indians. 

(■9) That full support should be allowed to 
Indian officials in the higher Public Service. 

(3) That members of tbe Judicial branch 
should obtain a Councillorsbip in the Executive 
Council. 

(10) That at least one-half the Assistant, 
Joint, Additional and District Judgeships should 
be filled up by selection by seniority and merit 
from members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(If) That the appointments lo the Provincial 
Civil Service should not be by selection after 
examination, but, if necessary, by examination 
after selection from candidates who have satisfied 
higher University tests. 

(13) That Indian Civil Servants, after passing 
in the simultaneous examination, should bo 
enabled to acquire tho necessary acquaintance 
with European thought, discipline and education 
for two years. Likewise, European Civil Servants 
should be required to pass a high test of Lan- 
guages’ Examination. 

(13) Those wishing to enter the Judicial line 
should be required to pass tim LL.B,, and should 
be attached to Sub-Judges’ Courts for one year. 
Such Sub- Judges should be of a grade not less 
than Second and should possess 1st Class 
Magisterial powers. 

( U ) That promotion in the Judicial lino should 
depend more upon competency thou seniority. 

(15) That there should lie a thorough examina- 
tion of tho actual work of the Judicial branch 
every year. 

2S362. SoppuarnxTAM SiiTDiKsr. (i) The 
idea of caslo prejudices had not so much affected 
tho Administration until tliu Defence Af?«wia* 
tions sprang into existence in consequence 
of tho Albert Bill, for tho first time, in the 
annals of (ho British Administration which i- so 
admirably based on those true and benevolent 
principles which were publicly enunciated in the 
Queen’s Proclamation, that they almost rank 
with tbe noble declarations of William the Con- 
queror lo Dio good British peoples, 

“William King grants William Bishop and 
Jcoffry, Portreas and all the burghers within 
London, French and English friendly, and I 
make known unto you that I will that ye bo 
worthy all those laws the which ye were in Kin"' 
Edward’s day and that I will that each child be 
his father’s heir after his father's day and I will 
not suffer that- any roan do von wrong.” 
Original Cltttir. 

(11) Until the Manifestoes issued by and tbe 
speeches delivered under (he auspices of the 
Defence Associations, faith in the sense of 
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equality of tlie British Administration had not 
been shaken an inch. True it most be, that the 
Brdhmans saw nothing very distinguishing bet- 
ween their own ddstric reservations in tlioirown 
favour and the provisions of express Legislation 
declaring the incompetenoyof an Indian Civilian 
Sessions Judge to exercise jurisdiction of any 
kind over a European delinquent ; while he was 
competent to send lifelong a Native to the 
Andamans. (Fide section 444, Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code.) The fault lies with the Brdhmans 
that they made it dear to their fellow subjects 
that a very undesirable precedent that did not 
attract attention in the beginning unhappily 
if, - is creeping with redoubled vigour into the 
Administration, and as a consequence, there is no 
wonder that the other sub-sections of the Indian 
population unable to speak out their mind are 
not hesitating in their pronounced attitude 
against the Brahmans, but it cannot he far from 
truth that what is applicable to BrdhmanB to-day 
will {if not already applied), apply not only to 
Europeans but to all those that will gradually 
be enabled by the English education to perceive 
the grand truths that history teaches. In this 
connection, I tako the expression 1 Brahmans’ as 
equivalent to the expression 'educated ’ and will 
not restrict it to castes or creeds. Even the 
Muhammadan population, having by degrees seen 
the advantages of tlie English education, oro 
now able to formulate their views, ond British 
Administrators, while temporarily tempted not to 
discourage the disparagement of the BnUiman 
class, are yet farsighted enough not to 611 the 
minds of the Muhammadan fellow-brothers with 
extraordinary hopes, though it is notorious that 
non-Brdhmans are now-a-days given preference 
over Brdhmans in almost every grade or sort of 
the Public Service aud even in the selection of 
Section-writers. If this differentiation is ac- 
centuated, the Administration will suffer owing to 
incompetency for some time to come, but there 
will be a marked improvement later on. What 
is absolutely necessary, however, is that Brdhmans 
as a class (caste) mnsb he clearly told of thoir 
disqualifications and of the better prospect of 
directing their attention to commerce, education 
and industries. 

■ (iii) Among the attacks on the simultaneous 
examination stands out most prominently the fear 
that a particular section of the Indian population 
will swamp the important posts in the Civil 
Services. A word about what has occurred in 
the past need be said in this connection. The 
charge is that Brdhmans are filling all important 
posts. But to he sure they are not filling poste 
because they are Brdhmans, nor have they been 
selected for their caste, hut, because by heredity 
and opportune circumstances and a ready adapt- 
ability to altered conditions, they have been 
satisfying the tests laid down by a sound State 
policy. It is so much to the credit of Govern- 
ment that such good people have come forward 
and the State is a gainer m this behalf, Both 
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Brahmans m carrying out the reformed Goveri 
ment of the Country, If thesmooth working an 
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people of the land,, the scene of all Goverame 


action, should be more freely admitted. For the 
sins of the Brahmans the whole Indian people 
should not be damned . The Brdhmans assumed 
superiority aud havo suffered and it is desirable 
that the mistake should be avoided by others, 
Europeans included. Ever since the earliest 
Resolutions of the Indian National Congress on 
the point, the subject of simultaneous examiu- . 
ations lias been receiving the attention of all 
educated Indians, It is pitiable to assert that 
the masses are not concerned with it. It is 
undignified to tako advantage of the ignorancu 
of the so- called masses. The whole British 
Administration looks for moral support ‘to the 
educated section of the people and moral support 
brings necessarily physical support in its train. • 
All notifications in tho Government Gazette do 
not reach tho masses excopt through the medium 
of tho educated classes, as do not reaeh the 
addresses of tho masses' to their beloved rulers 
unless through the medium of educated Indians, 
The ignorant ray at knows practically next to 
nothing either of the Gazette notifications or ol 
tho addresses though the desire to be loyal and 
to bo grateful is always in him, as it is in tho 
educated mind. The whole of educated India 
is agreed on the question of simultaneous 
examination, and tho conclusions of tho Govern- 
ment of Indio and the Loral Administrations, 
focussed in the Government of India’s reply 
No. 62, doted 1st November 1898, cannot he 
justified unless on the principle of expediency 
ns distinguished from justice. 

(iv) That reply noticed 6 points 

(1) No concessions to fulfil so-called 

pledges." 

(2) Practical difficulties. 

(8) Conceded minimum (Europeans) in- 
dispensable. . 

(1) Reduction of Europeans out of ques- 
tion, 

(5) OpBn competition not the best way. 

(6) Change would involve withdrawal of 

appointments in lowering efficiency 
by a sense of injustice. 

Now every one of these points noticed 20 
years ago is likely to wear away in conrso of 
time. No nation having the benefit of English 
education can afford to sit with folded hands 
and let this reproach continue. Evpry intellectual 
ond moral effort is being made to elevate the 
status of educated India, But, most of these 
points would disappear if trial is given to the 
suggestion about holding examinations alter- 
nately in England and India. 

(v) A few more remarks about the knowledge 
of the vernaculars will not be out of place. In 
Mabdrdahtra, the Mardthi is written either in 
Modi or the Mlhodha style. This is a peculiar 
feature, not possessed by either the Guzardthi 
or the Cdnareso, which are the most prevalent 
written and spoken languages of the Presidency. 
The Bdlbodha, it is presumed, hurriedly written, 
has assumed the Modi hand and this Modi has 
been the ‘ record ’ all over the Deccan and even 
in distant States like the Gwdlior and the Indore 
until very recently. It has been the script of 
the Marathi-speaking race iu private letters, 
commercial ana other sorts of correspondence. 
The European Civilians, as'a rule, neglect this 
■script and find the Bdlbodha much more con- 
venient to decipher. ‘ Very few- Civilians can 
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write Uadi. In recent years the distrust of office 
establishment, such as belong to the educated 
classes, and inability of the Muhammadan 
and other backward classes to write good legible 
band, bare, in a manner, enabled orders curtailing 
the Modi use and let in the use of the Balbodha, 
How trying it is to write a deposition in Balbodha 
of a witness under examination can approxi- 
mately bo judged by asking the Judges to 
substitute tbo Roman characters for the present 
English writing, when they take down notes of 
evidence, By eliminating the 'Modi from the 
Record, a continuity of a very distinctive, 
historic and speedy script is being sacrificed to 
the ignorance of the Civil Services. No 
solicitude for apparent ease should encourage 
the Civiliau officers to desist from knowing the 
thought and action of the people whom they 
have to govern. There wonld be much in the 
Modi writing which for proper government every 
officer must know for himself, as much as possible, 
let apart the very grave questions connected 
with comparison of handwriting (which is more 
sure of identification when in Modi) which the 
Courts under section 78 of the Evidence Act are 
often called upon to look into. 

(ri) One of the great drawbacks of imported 
service is a want of the necessary knowledge of 
the people aud the means of their subsistence, 
on which depend almost all their notions, India 
subsists on agriculture and the Government must 
be agricultural iu its essential objects, ways and 
means. The Indian Civilians well versed in 
history of nations are deficient in intimate 
acquaintance with Indian agriculture as it exists, 
and as it should be. The European candidates 
successful in the Civil Services are now-a-days 
mostly men belonging to the commercial and 
industrial classes. They have got no practical 
connection with agriculture at Home, and even, 
if they had, the circumstances there are not the 
same as in India. Practical knowledge was 
insisted upon in the Address of the Indian Law 
Commission, dated 2nd July 1842. Speaking 
about Bombay they observed: “The annually 
recurring rayatmri settlements require a 
constant and local intercourse betwoen the 
Revenue officers and agricultural inhabitants 
and secure the minnto information regarding the 
different classes of the Tillage Communities aud 
the various rights in the land for which they 
thought Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
were peculiarly favourable, for in Bengal about 
1842 these settlements were drawing to a 
closo and in abont two years therefrom the 
whole was likely to be completed either in 
perpetuity or for a term of 25 or 30 years. So 
they desired that for the first three years the 
Civilian sbonld be attached to the Collector’s 
office. The Land Revenue Code (Bombay), as 
it is framed, is more for the collection of revenue, 
hardly gives the Civilian an opportunity to learn 
about the land. The crop reports, the stereo- 
typed information regarding rnevari and local 
wants and conditions collected for the Civilians 
by subordinate oEcersaccording to the supposed 
trend of the policy, to be followed financially 
for the particular year, are hardly calculated to 
give the Civilian that practical knowledge about 
laud and the people living on the land, their 
stores in hand, means of subsistence dnriDg the 
worst months of June, July, August and Sept- 
ember, their cattle, supply of fodder, capacity to 


mauure their fields aud their needs in the nick 
of time in the sowing season and in conservancy 
of water and the difficulty of securing help in 
the form of labour in agricultural operations. 
With a “ Laud Administration Code” instead of 
a “Land Revenue Code” at least Bombay 
Civilians would be belter able to realize their 
responsibility. Now-a-days, beyond directing 
the attention of the Circle Inspectors to the 
field boundaries, the Civilian and, in consequence, 
the lower-paid Indian official feels as if he has 
got not much to do, oven if for want of prompt 
and small embankments, the field is washed 
away or receives less manure to recoup its lost 
properties or the holder has got no seed or 
bollocks available in time. Already Indian 
agriculture is suffering from division of land 
and property, and this lack of attention is largely 
responsible for the deterioration. The subject of 
agrierffare and allied industries, more especially, 
the formation, management and functions of 
Agricultural Associations, not so much like the 
Credit Societies for borrowing money, but, for 
real living co-operation between the State and 
the agricultural Indian population, must be one 
of the foremost subjects that the Indian Oiviliaus 
should be called upon to specially study. 

(vii) The Magisterial duties should be assigned 
to the Sub-Judges, aud even the clerks of 
the Sub-Courts, whose appointments are now ' 
recognized as qualifying, should be clothed with at 
least 3rd Class Magisterial powers. The Sub- 
Judges should also be given power to hearappeals 
against the decisions of their owu Clerks of the 
Court. The District Deputy and Assistant Col- 
lectors should be asked to look into the agricul- 
tural and industrial development of th atalnka 
in addition to the realization of revenue. Such 
of the Assistant Collectors as wish to enter iato 
the Judicial line should be desired to sit in Bench 
with the Sub-Judge for disposal of oases when 
they are at head-quarters and where they will 
hare civil work too. The recruitment of the 
Provincial Jndioial Service is almost settled now 
in the Bombay Presidency. From the Sub- 
Judioiai Service to the Indian Civil Service, 
Judicial Branoh, if necessary, promotions may 
be made, but the choice should be restricted to 
men holding Honours’ Certificate or LL.Ms. 
Unless a Revenue officer is also an LL.B., he 
should not be given Magisterial powers of the 
1st Class. In connection with the training it 
would be worth while to refer to the remarks in' 
the Minutes of the Executive Councillors- (Bom- 
bay), dated 20tb March 1831 and 27th May 1861, 
and the Government Resolution dated 20th 
March 1862. 

(viii) I would advocate the maintenance of a 
college lor the Civil Services at each of the 
several chief cities of Provincial Governments. 
This should be of use both for training tbe Civi- 
lians coming out to India and the candidates wish* 
ing to appear for the Civil Service Examination, 

The age limit prevailing at present need not 
be disturbed. 

(is) The Statutory Civil Service need not he' 
revived. Of course, by its stopping without 
adequate compensatory features, the Indians have 
been losers, but at least, the charge of nepotism 
has been successfully avoided by its suspension. 

(x) Very few military officers efficiently ac- 
quainted with law are available and very few 
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capable officers are come across. They are 
generally more courteons and civil than the 'go* 
called civil officers. However, the practice of 
selecting military officers for the civil poets, which 
is a relic of the old tune, need not be revived in 
this 20th century. 

(xi) There is no good reason to cut-down fhe.poy 
of "listed" posts held by Provincial Civil Ser- 
vants to something like two-thirds, No difference 
in pay should be permitted. It is not only the 
outward expense that such high Indian officers 
have to maintain. I do not agree with those 
who find fault with such high officer® not living 
after the English fashion. It is proverbial that 
an. Indian officer acts in his social and family 
connection as the supporter of liis relatives more 
or less immediately concerned, has to maintain a 
large establishment for purposes not. easily 
discernible to a superficial observer, and must 


provide for his family against adversities 
including his own death or sickness and must 
lay by enough to maintain the prestige and the 
name of the good and high position, Government 
are pleased to confer on him. In the case of 
Europeans, they, on retirement,, care very little 
about India and Indians care little too. .Bat the 
children and family of a high Indian officer are 
always before the eyes of the Indian pnblic and 
ho really wants fall pay to provide against all 
possible contingencies. That, he is locally 
engaged, counts for nothing in view of the above 
circumstances. The officer is expected to live a 
chaste life. Travelling in third class does not 
affect them more than marketing for vegetables 
would, if in their pensioned condition they ore 
obliged to go themselves or send their sons to 
the bazar. 


Mr. R P. Karandikab, called and eiaminod. 


simultaneous examination in both countries every 
year?— That is next best. Simultaneous exam- 
ination I place first. Next, the holding of the 
examination in Indie, and next to that this alter- 
native examination. 

28374 Yon put simultaneous examination 
first ?— Yes. 

28375. And this proposal second ?— Yes, 'that 
is second.- 

2837G. You say that in the event of a number 
of post6 being reserved for Europeans not more 
than one-third should he so treated ?— Yes., ’ • 

28377. Apart from any legal objection would 
you be in favour of fixing an irreducible minimum 
of Europeans ?— I am not in favour of fixing an 
irreducible minimum ; I would leave it open to. 
both countries. 

28378. ' You say that from an- Indian point, 
of view the present Civil Service Examination 
is unsatisfactory in principle ? — Yds, I have said 
that. 

28379. And you also say that it is now time 
that it should he based upon principle and not 
upon mere expediency. "What do you mean by 
that?— As I conceivo it, as originally thought out,, 
it was never understood that Indians would be 
likely to share the Civil Services cf the country, 
but now that the Rule hinds both elomente, the 
Indian and the European, I think it is time to base 
it upon eome good principle. The principle of 
expediency', upon, which it was based originally, 
must now give way to a higher one. • 

288S0. Do you regard the open examination, 
in England on equal terms for all races as a. 
scheme based upon expediency ?— As it was 
originally started. 

•28381. Yoaurgo that at least 50 per cent, 
of the expenditure incurred on the Indian and. 
' Provincial Civil Services should be drawn by 
Indians? — Yes. 

28382. If your scheme' for an alternative-, 
examination in India and in England were adopted 
would not much more than 50 per cent he paid 
1 to Indians taking into consideration the fact. 
„oonq v , . • that the .whole of the Provincial -Service is now 

this would give a better ' Indian ?— Not necessarily. I do not know tliat ' 
.nance to. the youth of both countries than .many more Indioos would pass the examination if 


28808. (Chairman.) Yon are an Ex-Member 
' of the Bombay Legislative Council ?— Yes. 

28304 Do you occupy any public positions 
in Bombay now?— Not in Bombay, but in the 
mufassal. * 

28365, What positions do you occupy there ?— 

I am on the Municipal Board of Sdfcdra. 

28366. To what caste do yob belong ?— I am a , 
Kokanast Brdhman,' 

28867. You have put in a Memorandum in the 
course of which you have answered certain of our 
written questions ?— Yes, I have attempted it. 

28368. I do not propose to examine you on 
the Memorandum except with regard to the specific 
proposals which you have made. Were wc to 
examine you with any minuteness upon the state- 
meiits which you have made in your Memorandum, 

I think we should have to do so in private. You 
suggest that the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service should, in future, be held in England and in 
India in alternate yaars ? — Yes. 

'28369. What advantage is there m this ?— It 
would give equal chances to both countries to 
understand each other. The candidates from India 
will have less expense to entail during certain 
yearn, as will also the candidates from other colo- 
nies, and the countries will have the advantage of 
• knowing India better by coming over here to be 
examined at the Civil Service Examination. 

28870. Do you think that a larga: body 
of Indians would go to England in the year in . 
which the examination takes place than has 
hitherto been the case ?— Possibly those that 
care for a larger education and intercourse with 
Western thought might go. 

•28371. And do you think that a large body 
of* Europeans would come to India in the year the 
examination takes place there ?— Those that find 
it -extremely inconvenient to- wait longer on - 
account of the age limit might come out here. 

28372. Would, it not in practice come to this 
that the vacancies in one year would be filled by 
Europeans, and in the other mainly by Indians ?- 
It gives chances to -both countries. That is n 
idea. • 
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it were held in India. It would only pave the 
way for their appearance at the examination. 

28383. Tour proposal then ia based on the 
assumption that for many years only a small 
proportion of Indians would be successful?— Vo-y 
likely, that would he the resnlt for some time to 
come. 

28881. You speak at length in regard to the 
defects which yon observe in the Judioial branch 
and suggest as a remedy that the Judiciary should, 
in future, be recruited from the Provincial Civil 
Service ?— Yes, I have said that 

2S8S8. Would that be your sole form of 
recruitment to the Judiciary ?— Not the sole. 


2S888. What other forms would you 
suggest ?— The other one I have suggested is to 
have some examination. “There maybe only a 
competitive examination in India for scholars who 
have passed with credit the University M.A. 
examination in History and the English Language, 
acd some administrative subjects, for those who 
enter the Executive branch, the usual LLJB. being, 
of course, necessary for those whoenter flic Judicial 
branch. 1 ' 


283S7. Yon would also limit officers of the 
Indian Civil Service and they would receive a legal 
training?— Yes. 

28388. How many years would you suggest 
that officers should pass in the Executive branch 
of the Indian Civil Service before they entered 
the Judicial branch?— As it was originally 
conceived it was three years, They were to be 
attached to the Collector’s office as supernumerary 
“ " ore to give them a chance of knowing the 
and customs, and all that. I should think 


El 


i should be enough for the pi 
28389. Another proposal you make is that 
a seat in the various Executive Ccuncils^shoidd be 


Yes. 

28390. Has not that been tho case in mow 
than one instance ?— Not in practice, as far as 
I am able to say, for the last fifteen years, I 
should think. 

28891. Is it not & fact that Mr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar was a member of the Madras Executive 
Council ?— I do not know. 


28392. I think you will find that there are 
gentlemen who have occupied posts in the High 
Court who have become members of an Executive 
Council ?•• 1 am not speaking of Indians as being 
able to eater the Executive Councils, but I am 
speaking about the High Court Civilian Judges. 
They are now excluded as far as I can see. 

28393. But the gentleman, I mentioned, who 
was recently a member of the Executive Counoil 
of MadraB, was, before that, a Judge of the High 
Court?— I should he glad if the instance is 
followed in Bombay. 

28394. Would yon like to sep the Provincial 
Civil Service recruited by a system of nomination 
followed by examination ?— Yes, followed by 
examination. 

28395. I do not quite understand the deduo* 
tions which you desire to draw .from the Supple- 
mentary Statement which you have put in. The 
first one deals with tho question of castes in their 
relation to the administration?— Yes. - , 

H 495-34 


28396. Do you suggest that Brahmans, as a 
class, should he advised to direct their attention to 



they would be ineligible for service in a eer- 



It would be much better if they knew it at first. 

28397. In another part of your statement you 
deal at length with the question of agriculture ?— 
Yes. 


28398, Your view is that tho scientific side 
of that industry is not receiving sufficient atten- 
tion ? — Quite so, I am not satisfied. 

2S899. I suppose you would admit that what- 
ever science is now being applied in India to 
that industry, is being applied through the channel 
of the Service?— Everywhere they look to the 
Civil Servant more than to scientists. Anything 
that comes from him is respected, 

28400. The upshot then of your statement is 
that you would like to see scientific agiioultore 
receiving more attention from the administration 
than it does at present ?— Decidedly. 

28401. (Sir Murray Saumick.) Are yon a 
pleader?— Yes, I am a pleader. 

28402. Are yon pleading now as a busi- 
ness ?— I am. 


28403. Where do you ohiefiy plead ?— I plead 
in the mufassal, in the Civil Courts. 

28404. In Satdra ?— In Sdtdra; but I also 
plead in the Courts in other districts, ft 

28405. I did not quite catch the relative 
importance you place upon these two methods of 
entering the Service. In your memorandum you 
propose distinctly an alternative examination, one 
in India and one in England, and I understood you 
afterwards, in reply to the Chairman, to say, yon 
thought that would only be the ease if you could 
not get something else, that yon would prefer 
simultaneous examination in both places simul- 
taneously ?— Yes, that is what I have said, I have 
given preference to simultaneous examination, 
adding that it is absolutely necessary. 

28408. You prefer th at ?— Yes, 

28407, Several Indian witnesses have told us 
that if you have simultaneous examination, very 
few Indians for very many years would get in, 
and that one of the advantages attaching to that 
system would be that it would be several years 
before many Indians did get in. Bnt under 
the system which yon suggest, of alternative 
examinations in England and in India, I suppose, 
the immediate result would be that, at all events, 
half the appointments would go to Indians at 
once?— It Ml depends upon the standard of the 
examination, 

28408. No; because if yon had alternative 
examination in England, from what I know of 
Englishmen I am quite sure they would not come 
ont and take part in it ; and, therefore, you may 
take it as fairly certain that tho whole of the. 
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appointments of every alternate year would go to 
Indians. Do yon not think that that would 
happen ?— If yon fixed a certain standard of marks 
that will not happen. I do not think there iG such 
a standard of marks now. 

28409. If you held an examination out here, 
do you think that the Indians would not get the 
necessary marks to get into the Service ?— That 
is so. 

28410. Then it would not be much use holding 
an examination in India if you think it is fairly 
certain that very few of the candidates who go up 
for it will not get the minimum marks required 
for entry?— I am having in view the fear that 
more Indians will be coming in. Ido think that 
many more will come iu ; but it will pave the way 
for more Indians to come in. 

28411, You do not want Indians to come in 
too quickly ?— I should be glad to see them corao 
in quiokly. 

28412. I thought I understood you to say 
that you would hare this minimum number of 
marks in order to prevent them coming in too 
quickly ?— I should apply it to the Civil Service 
examination in London. 


28413. But, I do not think if yon applied it to 
the Civil Service examination in London it would 
exclude many successful candidates. They would 
all get the minimum, unless you placed thb 
minimum at an exceptionally high figure?— Pob- 
sibly. 

28414. On what basis are you making yonr 
remarks wnen you say that “Revenue Officers 
oftentimes do delight in keeping aside High Court 
judgments ” ? "What basis have yon for making 
these allegations against the Revenue Officers of 
the Bombay Service ?— It is not an allegation, it is 
what really happens. 

28416, How do you know that it really 
liapjiens ? What isyour authority for saying so ?— 
They do not find any relevancy in the judgments 
and authorities shewn to thorn in respect of the 
work in band. 

28416.. How do you know|_ this ?— Prom 
practical instances. 

28417, Has it occurred when yon have your- 
self been pleading ? — I have been pleading many 
years, and I have come across instances. 


28418. . You have come across instances in your 
own pleading that Revenue Officers before whom 

you pleaded took great delight ?— Not 

“great delight ". 


28419. “Oftentimes took great delight in 
keeping aside High Court judgment": that is 
yonr experience in pleading before Revenue 
Officers?— Sometimes it has been. 


28420. - And then you goon to say: “They 
have now-a-days come to regard High Court 
Rulings as nothing better than their own." Thai 
you speak of from your own experience ?— Yes. 

■ 28421. Surely, the High Court is in a positioi 
to KUhose gentlemen right, is it not? If they 
r°'! n laments as far better thai 
wouid ™! 80 * 6 Hi S fa Court > *• 2^ Courl 
rwi, y 60 ? n £et right?— The Hiel 

“? "I?** «™ Ktrane Ota. * 

. In dn wifi. r> ^ Court Rulings .have nothing 

Ciri! oa.es few 16 Officers unless they sib J2, 


28423, It is for the Revenue Officer in deciding 
a Revenue dispute to attach any importance ho 
likes to the High Court Rulings : but the High 
Court Ruling has no consequence in an ordinary 
dispute, that I know of?— Such pointe of proce- 
dure as bear an analogy to the High Court Rulings 
are quoted for the purpose of analogy. 

28424., It is only in Revenue matters that the 
Revenue Officers take this delight in ignoring the 
High Court ?— We need not repeat the expression 
“delight”. Allow mo to discard it. 

28425.- You would like to take that out?— 
Yes. 

28426. It is only in these binds of dispute 
that they now-a-days come to regard the High 
Court Ruling as nothing better than their own ?— 
Yes. 

28427. You think the High Court is unablo to ' 
control the Revenue Officers in doing their criminal 
work, owing to the existing law. As it stands it 
does not give the High Court power enough to 
prevent these Officers from ignoring the Rules of ’ 
the High Court ?— Yes, in many cases. 

28423. That you say you know from your 
experience in pleading ?— Yes. 

28429. How do you como to this conclusion: 
“Inferior intellects, invalid constitutions, easy- 
going lives care to enter the Services in the Judioml 
line." What experience have you for making 
that statement ?— During my experience of thirty 
years, as a pleader, I have 6een Assistant Judges 
who have been in the Service in the Judicial line 
who would have preferred the other line if they 
had had better constitutions. 

28430. That means to say j|liat_a man who, 
by constitution, doerhorToef himself 'up “to the 
touring life of a Collector, naturally, takes the 
Judicial line. That, of course, is quite true. But 
what I ask you to say is, how do you come to 
know that inferior intellects take tho Judicial lino 
in Bombay ? I have been told on good authority 
that some of your Judges in Bombay are intellec- 
tually the very best men in the Service?— 
Undoubtedly they are, I am proud of them. 

28431. Why do you say that the inferior 
intellects take the Judicial Service ?— Such eases 
are rare. 

28482. Is it that the inferior intellect is rare, 
or is it the superior intellect which is rare?— Tho 
inferior intellect is rare. 

28483. Then it is not the rule that inferior 
intellects enter the Service in the Judicial branch?— 
No, it is not the rule. It is one of the facts : it is 
not tho rule. 

28434, It is not the rule that the inferior 
intellects of the Indian Civil Service have recourse 
to the Judicial line?— No, it is not the rule. 

28435. Further on, you say: “Civilian Judges 
are tired of looking into the Rulings on the com- 
placent assumption that they- know the law suffi- 
ciently for the case, or the occasion." I would ask - 
you the same question there. Is not the High 
Court able to control these Judges who pay no 
regard whatever to the Rulings “on the complacent 
assumption that they know law " ? These are Civil 
cases. 16 not thB High Court able to control' 
them ?— The High Court has the power. 

28436, Does it i not control erratic Judges?— 
In the High Court, according to the Jaw only a 
very few cases como up. In the second appeals, 
for instance. .The High Court has to look to ques-. 
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tions of law only. Questions of fact have to bo 
decided by the Distriofc and Assistant Judges. 

28437. I suppose the High Court very easily 
controls the Judges who pay no regard whatever 
to their rulings? Have you any evidence that 
the High Court is dissatisBed with the existing 
Civil Judiciary?— I have seen remarks in judg- 
ments oftentimes passed upon the District Courts 
pointing out their mistakes. 

28438. Otherwise you have no reason to 
suppose that the High Court is dissatisfied with 
the existing Judges ?— I cannot say. 

28429. Your theory is that these ingenious 
Civil Judges, by managing to found their judg- 
ments upon foots instead of law, evade tne 
possibility of their judgments being upset by 
the High Court?— I will not introduce any 
insinuation. 

28440. You ay: “The Judges lay the whole 
brunt of the ease upon foots, which, when the 
findings are pronounced in apt language and due 
formalities, completely disables their judgments 
from being questioned”?—! bring it out as a 
foot. 

28441. You say, that what you wish us to 
believe is that Judges in Bombay manage to rest 
all their judgments on facts instead of points oE 
law, for the purpose of getting rid of any control 
which the High Court may have for the issue of 
their cases ?— Never like that. 

28442. Surely, your statement means that. 
Yon say : "The rule of the Civil Law that the 
High Court in Civil Appeals will only look to law, 
makes it easy for easy-going Judges to lay the 
whole brunt of the case on facts." That is to 
say, they take care to lay their whole case on facte 
in order to avoid the possibility of the High Court 
upsetting them on appeal ? — It is not iu order to 
avoid it. But that may be the result . 

' 28443. Then, what is it for, why do they do 
it ?— Possibly they may have no inclination to go 
deeper into the question of law. 

28444, You say they do it to avoid going into 
questions of law, I have been misinterpreting 
what you meant, I thought you meant that they 
did it in order to prevent the High Court from 
upsetting their judgments. It requires a good 
deal of ingenuity to bring about this result which 
you desire?— No, it is a question of fact to be 
found. There is no ingenuity about it. 

28446. You are also of opinion that these same 
Jndges “do very small Court work, and that too 
hurriedly and inefficiently, and decline to burden 
the Record with the notes of facts” ?— Yes. 

28446. And all this goes on under the eyes of 
the High Court of Bombay ?— I do not think the 
High Court is supplied with the notes of Judges in 
Civil appeals. 

2841-7. Then we must regard the High Conrt 
of Bombay as very unable to supervise and beep 
in order their subordinate Judiciary ?— My point 
is that in the appeals heard Judges oftentimes do 
not preserve the notes of the arguments, and, 
therefore, it is not quite possible or convenient to 
the higher authorities to look into it. 

28448. But surely, if the High Court discovers 
that the notes which the Judge rends up when 
appeals are heard are very inefficient, the High 
•Court has the power to order the Judges to keep 
batter notes ?— I do not think the District Judges 
ever retain such notes. 

28449. I will put it in another way. Besides 
these complaints of yours, have you seeu in auy of 


the legal literature (I suppose you have law papers 
in Bombay) comments upon the Judges to this 
effect? IE the state of the Judiciary is as bad 
in Bombay as you have made out, surely, there 
would be articles in the Press commenting upon 
thi6 ahsolote inefficiency of the Judiciary in 
Bombay. Have there been such articles in the 
English or Indian legal Press ?— You will not find 
Indians taking notice of these things. It would 
be very difficult for them to substantiate. 

28450. And therefore they will not take notice 
of it ? — That is so. 

28451. But, as a matter of fact, they have 
not taken notice o£ it ?— Some of them have. 

28452. In a few cases they have, is that what 
you mean ?— Yes, 

28453. { Sir Valentine Chirol) You throw a 
good deal of the blame of these shortcomings of the 
Judiciary on the absence of the powers of the 
High Court, or on the powers being iion-exerciee- 
able ?— I have put it on the ground that there is 
no incentive to work. 

28454. You practise, I believe, chiefly in the 
mufassal 1— Yes, sometimes in the High Court, 
and sometimes in the mufassal, 

21455. I notice you have not any more 
regard for the High Court of the country than - 
you have for the Judiciary generally ?— I do not 
understand your question, 

28456. Your remarks have shewn that you 
have very little regard for the Judiciary, and you 
also entertain some unfavourable opinions of the 
High Conrt ?— No, I hold the High Court in 
esteem. 

28457. You say : " The High Court Judges are 
here already made to remain under the thumb 
of the Executive, and only hope to be more self- 
respecting if one of them have the privilege, one - 
day or the other, of entering into the Council ” ? — 
That is one of my arguments,— if they get into 
the Council. 

28458. You have stated: “The High Court 
Judges are made to remain under the thumb of the 
Executive, and only hope to be more self-respeat- 
ing ” ?— I put that as a possible argument to meet 
au argument. I was under the impression that' 1 
the High Court Judges could not be made Coun- 
cillors, because they must be made more inde-’ 
pendent. That alone is the argument, as I under- 
stand it. If I am wroDg the other statement does 
not follow. 

28459. You are not of opinion that they are 
wanting in self-respect now ?— No. 

28460. Nevertheless, you say that: “The 
High Court Judges are here already made to re- 
main under the thumb of the Executive, and only 
hope to be more self-respecting if one of them , 
have the privilege, one day or the other, of entering 
into the Council” ?— The position is that the High 
Court Judges are kept aside. The scheme wants 
them to be more outside the control of the Execu- ; 
tive. That is the idea. 

28461. [Mr. Madge) You advocate an alter-' 
native examination iu India for the Civil Service 
every other year?— Yes. 

28462. You believe that the standard of 
education is soch, in this country, that compara- 
tively few men, if any, would get in by passing 
successfully : is that so?— Until the Colleges are 
established which I have adroeated in another 
passage. 

28463. We are speaking of facta as they are. 
For many years do you think that the standard 
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may remain so low that either very few or no machinery. If a defect were found in the macbin-i 
candidates will succeed in passing it?— I say, very eiy a strong personality would set it right ; but 
few until the colleges are established. supposing a defect were found in the personality 

28464. We are speaking of facts as they exist, the machinery could not set it right?— If the 
For th e next year or two, do yoa think that if standard- is maintained I do not think there would 
there was an alternative examination in India be any defect in the personality, 
many, or any, students would pass ?— I do not take 28482 You say: “ the schedule excluding or 
a pessimistic view of the matter. Some may restricting appointments open to Indians is ultra 
pass ; but there mil be very few. vires.” May I understand what you moan by the 

28465. Have you any idea how many will expression "ultra vim ”?— Wo take it that the 
pass?— I should think tec per cent., at least, will law of the country is laid down by the Proclamation, 
pagg. 28488. Ultra vires moans going beyond the 

28466. Ten percent of those who went up?— provision of some law ? — No, 

Ybb j 10 per cent, of those who went up here. 28484. What does it mean? — The funda- 

28467. You probably know before, the exa- montal principle of Government by tho Queen’s 
ruination 16 held every year, that it is with the Proclamation. 

object of filling a certain number of vacancies. 28485. The Queen’s Proclamation says that a. 
Supposing the vacancies existed in one year were man’s race shall not preclude himfrom any post. It 
twenty or thirty, and the students who succeeded does not say that any man of any race, no matter 
were five or ten, how would yon propose to fill np what his qualifications, shall he entitled to any 
theother vacanciesin that year ?-The contingency post ?— It is exactly coming in the way of appoint- 
might occur in the examination held in London too. menta going to Indians if you merely limit it to- 
28468. Yon want them in alternate years, a oertain schedule. 

In the year in which, say, thirty vacancies were 28486. Previous to the Proclamation and the 
declared, and ten or fifteen students succeeded, bow Charter, Indians were not admitted to the Service, 

would you fill up the balance of vacancies for that The object of ah Declarations was to open the 

year?— I am hopeful that European candidates door to the Service, not for overy Indian who 

will come over here, thought himself fitted for a post, but to those who 

28460] You hone that Europeans who would qualified under given standards?— I understand 

have the piospeot or waiting one year would come the matter in this way. The doors were all opened 
oyer herp ?— If they do not pass there, they would by the Proclamation and regulated by certain 
come out here the next year. restrictions. 

' 28470. You wo.uld expect that ?— As much 28487. The restrictions could only be imposed 

as wo are expected to go to England. with a view to secoring efficiency, surely?— That 

28471. Did I understand you to sav that if a may be. — _ 

Revenue officer ignored any ruling of the High 28488. I do not wish to go particularly into 
Court Judge, the High Cqurfc had no remedy any questions of race or caste differences, but do 

against that ?— In so far as I understand, none. yon not think that tho Englishman in thiB country, 

'28472. ijot even in its xevisionary jurisdic- in certain crises possesses a certain detachment from 

tion ?— No. all local influence ? I do not put it at all offen- 

28473. Do you think it necessary, or dcsira- fiivelj. Do you think that Englishmen possess a 

ble, dr otherwise, to maintain the British tone of sense of detachment from local influences which is . 

% Government in this country ?— Decidedly. of use to them and to the people themselves in great 

'28474. Do you think that it can be main- crises?— That is mther a broad proposition, 
tained without a sufficient number of British 28489. It is a question for your opinion, if you. 

officers ?— Yes. please ?— I would not answer so general a question. 

28475. Yon think it can ?-~I gay on ihp Sometimes, they may. 
analogy of the Moghul Rule, when there were 28490. And sometimes they may not. I ask 
Hindus who were in the higher appointments, you if it is possible ?— Yes, it is possible. 

‘28476. I do ppt wish to descend to frivolity '28491. (Mr. Fisher). Am I right in suppqs- 
at all, but to give an apt illustration, in the book ing that yon would like to separate the Executive- 
called Alice i» Wonderland there is ihe instance from the Judicial ?— Yes. 
of the grin of the Cheshire cat remaining on the 28492. And that it is your opinion that under; 
tree alter the cat Las disappeared, Do yon think the constitution of England the Judicial branch, ig- 
that after allthe British Officers had disappeared entirely different from the Execntiyp?— Yes, that 
from this country the British tone would remain? ' 5$ my impression. 

—I hav? never contemplated a contingency of that 28498. Are yon aware that for several centuries, 
kind, ' of English history Executive and Judicial functions 

?§477. But if you think the tone can bp have been discharged by Justices of the Peace?— 
maintain^ without the officer, is not my question Ye?,- ] K 

reasonable ?— We are taking rather extremes. 28494. And that this particular union of fund-. 

28478. Bo yo U think the machinery of ad: tiona Iras been greatly praised by many foreign 
ministration cqn be ?o perfected that it does hot observers ?—It all dopends upon tbe particular. 

what personality qf the officer is?— I circumstances, 
should think so. ’ " ' 28495. Still, in tbe light of those observations 

7stan' Yon flunk $ is?— Yes. you would no longer hold that under the Cone^tn- 

vy.' .i • §till, if a defect, turned up in tl$ tion of England the Executive branch is completely 
as sometimes turns up in the most separated from the. Judicial ?— That is myimpres-.- 
can fbe' * don for the present ' , ‘ ' 

Tth k Y depenj upbptkmtmgency, 26496.. And if simultaneous examinations- 
9SMR1 mi, . were granted' you would still think it desirable to. 

• here is between tiiener- separate the Executive from the Judicial?— I 

, . .. tne officer and the perfection of the r lave my idea about it, but this is not the occasion,' 
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to put it forward, If you wish to have simulta- 
neous examination restricted to tho Judicial posts, 
for instance, hold the simultaneous examination 
here and give ail the posts in the Judicial Depart- 
ment to those who passed the simnllaueous exami- 
nation. We want it separated like that. It is 
merely a personal opinion. 

£8497, Yon do not, therefore, think that the 
discharge of Executive functions helps a man at all 
in his work as a District Judge? — I never said 
that, I say that three years’ experience of 
Executive work is necessary to prepare him. 

28493. Yon do think that the Executive and 
Judicial should be united ? — Not to the extent 
which we find now. 

28199. It is a question of degree ?— No, it is 
in the beginning. It is onty after that there is no 
degree. 

28500. (A/r. Ciaubel.) Are the observations 
which you make in your statement, and upon 
which you have been questioned by Mr. Fisher, 
observations which yon have made from your 
experience, as a Pleader, practising in the mufassal 
Courts?— Yes. 

28501. The age for the admission for recruit- 
ment to the Executive branch is twenty-five, is it 
not ?— Yes. 

28502. And the age for recruitment to the 
Judicial branch is thirty, is it not ?— Yes, 

28508. So that, generally, those who are 
recruited in the Executive line would not be 
expeoted to have the legal training which the 
study for the LL.B. examination gives and 
further practical experience of it at the Bar ?— It 
does not. 

28504. Do you think under thoso circum- 
stances that the subordinate Judiciary in this 
Presidency is recruited from the proper material, 
looking to the duties they have to perform ?— 
Hence, I have recommended the LL.B,, as a 
necessary test for those who would be clothed with 
Magisterial powers of the first class. 

28505. On account of their being recruited 
from inadequate material, as a practising 
lawyer, do yon experience the effect in the 
dispensation of justice of this inefficient training 
in the subordinate Magistracy ?— I am not quite 
sure about that, because experience in the service 
in the exercise of Magisterial powers for a 
considerable number of years makes up for defi- 
ciency in a knowledge of the law. 

28500. You mean that after a time they get 
over the deficiency in their training?— Yes. 

28507. Would you like to see the separation 
which you advocate, carried higher up among tho 
Sub-Divisional Officers and the District Judges ? — 
Yes. I would, however, make a distinction between 
Preventive powers and Judicial powers, as such. 

28508. That is to say, if the Preventive 
powers under Chapter 8 were left to the Executive 
Officers, then yon think there is no harm in a 
complete separation of the two ? — No, not in the 
least. 

28509. I agree with yon that work for three 
years in the Executive Branch at the start may be 
useful ; but I understood yon to observe, in answer 
to one of the questions, that yon consider it 
necessary ?— In view of the fact that they have no 
opportunity to mix with the ryots. 

28510. That is a remark, I snppose, which 
only applies to the European, and not to the 
Indian ?— Yes, 

H 495-35 


28511, But to an Indian who is wanted for 
properly discharging the duties of a District and 
Sessions Judge, do you really think that perform- 
ing the duties of a Supernumerary Collector or 
Assistant Collector for three years is absolutely 
necessary ?— In that case I would reduce it to one 
year. 

28512. As a matter of fact, yon have known 
instances in this Presidency of District and 
Sessions Judges having done their work well as 
District and Sessions Judges without ever having 
served in the Revenue line of the Executivo 
Department?— Yes, I have. 

28513. And most of them were successful and 
efficient Judges? — Yes. 

28514. [Lord Bonoldsksy), Which Schedule 
are you referring to in No. (o) in the List at the 
end of your Memorandum ? You say “ The 
Schedule excluding or restricting appointments 
open to Indians is ultra vires ” ?— I am referring 
to the Schedule attached to the Act of 1861. 

28515. Can you tell me what there is in the 
Schedule of the Act of 1861 which in any way 
excludes Indians?—! should think it restricts 
Indians to certain appointments only. 

28516. But is not the Schedule of the Aet 
of 1861 merely a Schedule of places which are to 
be reserved for members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? Do yon know what the Schedule of the 
Aet of 1861 is?- Yes. 

28517. What docs it do?— It reserves certain 
places as being made available under the Schedule. 

28518. It reserves certain places for whom ?— 
For Indian Civil Servants. 

28519. Are not Indians eligible for the Indian 
Civil Service ?— They are. 

28520. And if Indians arc in the Indian Civil 
Service, are they prevented by tho Schedule of the 
Act of 1861 from holding any of these places ?— 
Not quite so. They cannot rise higher than the 
scheduled appointments, 

28521, What prevents them from rising higher 
than the scheduled appointments ?— The scheduled 
appointments are there, and they are enumerated 
as being available to Indian Civil Servants. 

28522. Certainly, I agree that the Schedule 
says, that certain appointments rae to be reserved 
for the members of tho Civil Service, but it does 
not say that certain appointments are to ha reserved 
only for Europeans. What do you mean when 
you say that the Schedule excluding or restricting 
appointments open to Indians is ultra vires?— 
Technically, it comes to this: tbe Schedule gives 
a certain list of appointments, aud those only are 
available to Indian Civil Servants, and, in respect 
of those, Indians are to be admitted ; bub there 
would ho other appointments which are not in the 
Schedule, higher appointments than those in the 
Schedule. If you are specifying one thing yon are 
excluding another. 

2852S. Is there any schedule which actually 
excludes Indians from any appointments?— No, 
there k no schedule excluding them, that I know of. 

28524. Am I to understand, then, that you 
would desire to delete this paragraph 5 ?— I do not 
like to have this Schedule at all. All appointments 
must be open to Indian Civil Servants, whoever 
they are, under the Crown. 

28525. Are Judges of the High Court in the 
Bombay Presidency prohibited by Regulation from 
occupying thepositions-on the Executive Council ?— 
I know of no rule or law which prevents their 
appointment. 
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■ 28526. I do not quite understand what. yon 
mean. I understood yon to Bay that they wore 
debarred ?— They were debarred in practice, as they 
are now-a-days. I do not find any instances what* 
-ever now as there used to be in former times. 

28527. Ton merely mean that, as a rule, the 
Judge of the High Court is not appointed to the 
Executive Council ? — The practice has grown to be 
the rule. 

28528. But there is no regulation laid down? 
—There is no regulation, but it is my fear that 
they will make one. 

28529. (Mr. Seaton). Are you not referring 
there to some pronouncement made in Parliament 
by the Secretary of State?— I am under that 
impression. 

28580. That there were not to bo appointments 
of the High Court Judges to be Members of 
Council?— Yes. 

28531. You have forgotten Sir Edmund Ful- 
ton: he was after Sir Charles Olivant ?— Yes, 

28532. It is as well to get the facts right. 
Do you think that there is deterioration in the 
District Judges ?— I think there is deterioration. 

28538. You think that they are not as good 
now as they were formerly ?— Until they had the 
chance of getting into the Council; that is the 
point of time. 

28534. That takes you back, after all, a very 
short way. Sir Edmund Fulton only left India 
in 1907 or 1908. It is quite" recent. Do you 
think it is possible in that very short timo that 
aDy peroeptiblo deterioration can have s;t in ?— 
There are two reasons. One is, that thore is a 
feeling that the line is blocked, that thore are no 
chanceB of promotion ; and secondly, that thef 
cannot transact the business without trouble. 
After all there is no incentive. 

28685. That is your deliberate opinion?— 
That is my opinion. 

28536. Is not the ground upon which Reve- 
nue officers in doing Revenue work do not pay 
attention to the High Court Ruling because the 
High Court Rulings are not relevant, aud that . 
they have no bearing on the matter with which 
they are dealing ?-I do not think so. They are 
shown because they are relevant. If opinions 
differ they are right. 

28537. I have no doubt they are shown 
because they arc believed to bo relevant; bnt is 
not the opinion of the Revonue Officer that, as ft 
matter of fact, they are not relevant, and that is 
the reason why he does not apply them ?— That is . 
not always the case. I should think they deal 
more with procedure, and Revenue Officers do not 
regard procedure. The Judicial line is more 
technical. 

28638. I have been in the High Court now 
for as "yearn, but I cannot recall High Court 
Mings dealing with the procedure of Revenue 
Umcers as such ?— I have mentioned that they are 
quoted for analogy. 

•J 8 ?® 9, .P® y°u say a good deal about facts ; 

and it is rather a complaint with yon that Judns 
d " "° l w,ilc 

,. 2 , 8549 ,; you ever' hear of Lord Bowen’s 
dictum that j£ yon can get the facts right, in nine 
«ises out of ten the law will come of itself- did" 

yon ever hear of that ?-y 6 s. 

is tree* 1 ’ D ° J<m ttia k » tine.?— Yes, that* 


28542. That means in nine out’ of ten oase3 to 
take that particular proportion, that iE the Judge 
will only give his attention to the facts and get 
them right, he will hive no difficulty, whatever, in 
dealing with the law ?— Provided that bo knows it. 

28543. Provided that he knows it, quite trne, 
But whether he knows it or not, surely his first 
business is to get the facts ?— Yes, 

28544. It is the most important business ?— I 
should think they go together. But the facts 
cannot he separated from tho law. To a certain, 
extent the law must he known, and the facts must 
be ascertained according to the light which the law 
throws on the faefs. 

28515. Your principal objection to Judges not 
taking down notes, I understand, is, that they do 
not take down notes of your arguments? -Nor of 
the motions made during the case. 

2854G, It does not refer to the notes of evi- 
dence ?— Sometimes it is the notes of tho evidence, 
but mostly notes of objections made to certain 
points, such as must appear in the proceedings, 

23547. (il/r. Joglckar). Towards the cud of 
your Supplementary Statement you say “ Already 
Indian agriculture is suffering from division of land 
and property, and this lack of attention is largely 
responsible for the deterioration, The subject of 
agriculture and allied industries, more especially, 
the formation, management and functions of' 
Agricultural Associations, not so much like tire 
Credit Societies for borrowing money, but for real 
living co-operation between the State and the 
agricultural Indian population, must bo odb of tho 
foremost subjects that the Indian Civilians should 
bs called upon to speoially study.” Do you know 
that every Indian Civilian has to go throngh an 
agricultural course?— It all depends upon what 
coureo it is. 

28548, Every Indian Civilian as soon as he 
comes out has to pass through an agricultural 
course ?— Not the kind of thing I want. 

28549. He has to go through an Agricultural 
course at an Agricultural College ? — It is not the 
kind of thing I want. What I urge is special 
regard to the formation of Agricultural Associa- 
tions which would briug about intensified agricul- 
ture and the allied industries. I do not find that in 
the course of agriculture and in the allied industries. 

28550. Yon have said, speaking about the’ 
knowledge of the vernaculars, “The Salbodha, it 
is presumed, hurriedly written has assumed the 
Modi hand.” Why do you gay that? Do you 
not think that Bdtiodh is more legible than 
Modi ?— Yes, I should think it is. 

28551. In No. 11 in tho list at the end of 
your Memorandum you say : “The appointments to 
the Provincial Civil Service should not be by ' 
selection after examination,' but, if necessary, by 
examination alter selection 1 from candidates who 
have satisfied higher university tests.” Do you 
think this would secure due representation of all 
classes ?— It ought to. 

28562. Because you think that the selection' 
must be by competition?— I put in selection first, 
and examination afterwards. 

28553, B ut, after examination, would you give 
separation to the different classes that pass?— No, 
In selecting you may have regard to various 
interests. Select the candidates, and subject them 


28554, Bnt suppose tho candidates of one 
class come up. high, would yon give them appoint- 
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merits, or have separation ?— Selection should be 
made. It all depends upon how you select, 

2S555. AYkafc do you mean by saying that 
examination is made alter selection ? It will not 
necessarily secure the representation of all classes ? 
— I cannot say that, if you select better men from 
all classes and grades before examination. 


23556. Aud after examination, if one class 
comes up? — I do not think the contingency is 
likely, because, it will reflect very largely upon the 
selection. Yon make the selection first, and from 
among the selected candidates you have to choose 
those that come up for the examination. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

{Adjourned for a short time.) 


Robert Benson Ewbink, Esq., i.e.s., Acting Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


Written answers relalmt) to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

28557 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of tbo present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Bo you accept it as generally 
satisfactory iu principle ?—I accept the system 
ns generally satisfactory in principle. No doubt, 
the old method of nomination had advantages 
which have now been foregone. Some of the 
old Anglo-Indian families built np their high 
traditions and local prestige through several 
generations, and their scions naturally command- 
ed in the districts where the family was known 
far more influence than could he explained 
merely by their own attainments. Many of 
these have been excluded from the service by 
the high standard of the examination. But, 
political and personal influences had so much to 
do with many nominations that the adoption of 
the open examination system was absolutely 
necessary. I can suggest no other system which 
would be equally efficacious in checking the 
intrusion of any standard except thafc-o£ intelli- 
gence. Since, however, intelligence is not the 
.only element which goes to make up an efficient 
officer, I have suggested some modifications of 
the present practice in reply to question (2). 

28558 (2). In. what respects, if any, do yon 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?— The qualities 
which I would desiderate in the head of a 
district are (a) Capacity to understand practi- 
cal questions rapidly and to form just opiuioos 
on them, (i) Moral courage, willingness to 
incur unpopularity on behalf of a measure 
which he believes to be right or necessary, and 
independence from personal influences ana solici- 
tations. (c) Manliness and personal courage. 
Id a riot or moment of a.. g « ih« 
conduct of a District Magistrate is of the utmost 
importance, (d) Tact and good manners. The 
C’oileotor has to preside at Local Board, 
Municipal, and public meetings. He can only 
perform this duty successfully if he shows 
firmness, courtesy, moir faire. The present 
system is defective in that the candidate is tested 
in (a) only. I suggest that after the examina- 
tion a Board of Selection should interview all 
the successful candidates in order to form a 
personal opinion oF their characters and manners, 
and should require them to produce certificates 
from their headmasters and the deans of their 
colleges with regard to their conduct aud past 
achievements (both physical and intellectual) at 
school and college. The Board should have 
absolute power to disqualify for stated reasons. 

28559 (5). Do you consider that the combin- 
ation of the open competitive examination for 
tbe Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is, or is not, to the 


advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?— I consider that the combination of the 
Indian and Colonial examinations is primarily to 
the advantage of the Colonial Civil Service since 
it tends to the maintenance of tbe high standard 
of the examination. It may also happen that able 
candidates who would on a system oE separate 
examinations have tried only for tbe colonial 
service are secured to India by the present method 
of joint examination. About the Home Service 
I am doubtful. It certainly happens that candi- 
dates whose only ambition is a well-paid office 
stool in a Government office in London, missing 
their object sometimes, come out to India in 
default of anything better offering itself. They 
are not the type that is required. If tbe exam- 
inations were separated, I do not think that such 
men would present themselves for tire Indian ex- 
amination. On the other hand, there cau be no 
doubt that the addition of a Dumber of valuable 
posts as prizes in the examination tempfcable can- 
didates and help to maintain a high standard. 

28560 (?). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ?-I think 
it absolutely necessary to continue the system of 
a single examination in London in order to ensure 
that a very large proportion of the candidates 
shall always be Englishmen. In the Civil Service 
tbe European element has in my opinion reached 
the minimum limit consistent with maintaining 
the predominantly western and British tone in 
tbo administration which is necessary while the 
relations of India to Parliament remain what 
they are. So long as the principle of the open 
competition is allowed to work unfettered and 
so long as tbe Indian Civil Service examination 
is one which can easily be crammed for, I cannot 
contemplate a simultaneous examination without 
lore-boding. 

28561 (9). What would beyonr opinion with 
regard to filling afixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by "Natives of 
India" recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro- 
vinces in India? If so, what proportion do yon 
recommend?— I strongly advocate this proposal, 
with the rider that a fixed number of posts 
should be reserved for Englishmen no less than 
for Natives of India. I would confine examin- 
ation in London to born Englishmen and would 
exclude all colonials, so long as the immigration 
laws of their colonies were such that the India 
Office is unable to approve of them, aud all 
Indians who should be required instead to present 
themselves for ex imination at Delhi. Indians 
educated for 4 or 5 years in England, at an im- 
pressionable age, are, 1 6nbmit, in many ways, less 
usefal to tiie service than those . educated in 
India. They are, in a sense, denationalised, since 
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the beliefs and codes of their childhood are often course, or candidates at ah intermediate stage of 
broken up by long residence abroad. They are, education?— I recommend that the age-limits 
therefore, not really representative of tbeir class should be 21 to 23 on January 1st preceding the 
and race. In my converse with Civilians who are examination, because the average undergraduate 
also Indians I have frequently been struck with takes his degree at the age of 23 and it is dcsir- 
the fact that they seem quite as alien to the able not to subject him to the necessity of 
people amongst whom they are working as putting in a further year at a crammer’s. Under 
myself. It seems 10 me that a good Bindu or the exit-ting system men who fail at the age of 
Mussulman well-versed in the knowledge of his 23 obtain high places after a course of cramming 
race and creed, and with a further knowledge at the age of 24. This was particularly evident 
of general Modem History, Political Science, in 1900, when several failures of the previous 
Ethics, Logic, Metaphysics, Economics and kind- year under the old agc-limit3, passed out high np 
red subjects, is more likely to be a good and sen- at their second attempt. This means that the 
sikle man than a person who has had the courso examination secures not the ablest men but tbe 
of his education violently wrested from its normal best crammed. The examination for the Indian 
lines by a complete and absolute cbnDge of Civil Service is one for which it is particularly, 
environment, at an age, when his judgment and easy to cram. I think that if the examiners 
sense of the proportion of things was still undevc- were warned to ask more questions cutting 
loped. For this reason, I advocate a separate across the ordinary course of study than they, 
examination for Indian candidates in India which now do, and if no interval were left for work 
should be different to some extent to that set in with a crammer one of the faults of the present 
England. A certain number of posts should bo system would be eliminated, 
earmarked for Indians. The proportion which I 28564 (20). On what principle should tbe 
would suggest would be 5 per cent, of the total subjects for tbe open competitive examination bo 
number open to tho Civil Service plus all nddi- fixed f Do you accept the principle laid down by 
tional appointments (Municipal Commissioner- Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1864, and since 
ships, new Collectorehipa, etc.,) which will oeces- followed, that ‘‘ the examination sliould be of 
sanly be created with the growth of The popu- such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
lation and the increasing complexity of the ad- shall, to whatever calling ho may devote himself, ' 
ministration. My advocacy of this system is, have any reason to regret tho time and labour 
however, conditional on the proviso that the pre- which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
sent cadre of posts open to the Civil Service, less examined,” and that the object should he to , 

6 per cent., should be reserved for Englishmen, secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
28562 (10). If you do not approve of simul- that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
tancous or separate examinations in India, are you but the ordinary well-educated young man of tlifr 
in favour of any system under which "Natives period ?— I entirely accept Lord Macaulay’s 
of India” would be selected in India for admis- principle. The course prescribed should not end 
sionto the. Indian Civil Service by means of in a cid-de-m for those candidates who fail in', 
(«) nomination j (J) combined nomination and the examination. Otherwise, the risk of failure 
examination ; or (c) any other method ? If so, at the advanced age at which the examination, 
please describe fully, what system you would i$ now held would deter many promising men’ 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it f rom competing. The work of, administration 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes in India is very, heterogeneous. What a man 
and communities should be represented ? If so, gains by specialised knowledge of one branch of 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— his duties, might be counterbalanced by a less 
The Indiana selected in the manner suggested broad out-look on other branches, 
inmy answer to question (9) ought in my opinion, , 28565 (42). Please add such remarks as you", 
to be subject to approval by a Board of Selection, may desire. to offer on any points relating to the 
similar to that mentioned In my reply to . system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
question (2). If the single examination in London posts which are. not covered by your answers- 
is. continued., implying,, as it does, a complete to the foregoing questions ?— I would like to 
English University training for Indian candi- jnsisb particularly on the point that the ex- 
dates, then I do not consider it necessary that animation for the Indian Civil Service should, 
all classes and communities should be represent- Le. so modified as to make' it less possjble to gain, 
ed on the ground that Indians educated in success by cramming. The questions set at- 
England are not really representative of their present usually follow the same lines as the text- 
own classes and communities. They are not books and lectures. Consequently, it is easy to- 
even altogether representative of the English-" learn stereotyped answers beforehand and to get 
educated classes of Indians, which ate them-,, nearly full marks forhalf assimilated knowledge 
selves not completely representative of the that candidates have totally forgotten before 
Indian Races. If a separate examination for their arrival in India. Por example, an examiner 
Indians were held at Delhi, I should so arrange should not ask “ Trace the rise of the Portuguese, 
tne.subjocts that every -community had on equal power in India” or . “ What is implied in the idea" 
chance of success and would then allow com- 0 f causation.” He should rather so frame the 
petition to operate untrammelled. question as to make sure that tho candidate had’ 

• 28563 (15). if the system of. recruitment by’ mastered his subject and could form just opinions, 
open competitive examination in England is of the various aspects of it and marshall his 
retained, please state the age-lhnits that you points effectively. . - For instance,, the. above- 
- recommend for candidates at such 'examination, questions, might run “ Contrast Portuguese and. 
giving -your full reasons. Do yon consider that French methods of settlement in the East”: * 
the age-limits should he fixed to attract candidates 11 Are any traces of the modern theory of causation, 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or discernible in Plato or Descartes.” A corollary 
candidates who bare completed a University to.this suggestion is that a candidate should 
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only be required to answer 4 questions in three 
hours. So long, as he is compelled to answer 6 
questions he has very little time for thinking 
out his answers and can scarcely do more than 
pour out tlie knowledge which he had crammed 
up beforehand. To secure the same object I 
would also have a vied voce examination in a)) 
subjects except English Composition, Mathe- 
matics and Science. 

28566 (43), What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction in England 1 Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?— I think that a year's course of 
preparation in England is valuable to probation- 
ers, because— (i) it affords a useful period of rest 
and recuperation after the ferment of the 
University Examinations followed by the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, (ii) It enables a 
candidate to learn something of India before 
proceeding there. If the candidate spends his 
time atone of the great Universities, which have 
arranged a special course for Indian Civil Service 
men, he will have the advantage of associating 
with and being coached by men who have had 
Indian experience. The substance o! the lectures 
heard will possibly be the least valuable part of 
tbe training he receives. I am of opinion that a 
course of one year is sufficient for the above 
purposes. The course of instruction itself is of 
little practical use. All Bombay probationers, 
for instance, are trained in Marathi, a language 
which is spoken in one division of the Presi- 
dency only. The law lectures are almost 
meaningless to men with no practical experience 
of law. The Criminal Procedure Code is learnt 
in much tbe same way as one would memorize 
n Bradshaw. None of the optional subjects are 
of any direct practical use in this Presidency, 
except Hindu and Mussalman law. 

28567 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to those questions 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probntionefs in 1891 mid 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (i) 
under any modification of that system recom- 
mended by you?— I recommend that the 
examination in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Evidence Act (without books) be 
dropped on the ground that in practical work 
tbe two Acts, in question, are always available 
for reference, and that the study of them 
divorced from practical experience is in noway 
conducive to a general understanding of Indian 
Law. In their place, T would ask candidates to 
write a judgment on a criminal case, (be full 
record of which would be placed before them; 
and 1 would add a paper on general jurispru- 
dence with special reference to India. I would 
also add as optional subjects “the Political 
History of India since the Mutiny ’’ and “ Land 
Revenue Systems in India.” The snbject is 
suggested because tbe present course of Indian 
History stops at the Mutiny and does not, there- 
fore, prepare the probationer for the conditions 
which he will find actually existing. The second 
is proposed because the prime duty of an 
Assistant Collector, as his designation implies, 
is to collect land revenue, and he ought to be 

H 495-36 


familiar with the principles on which he is 
required to act. 

28568 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that — (a) the members of the service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge tbe duties of higher ones; and (5) 
that they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“superior” posts, carrying a salary of over 
R& 1,000 fcf mensem is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find him- 
self officiating with practical permanency in, at 
least, die lowest of those appointments after the 
completion of eight years' service. Do you 
accept this system? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change ? What alteration 
(if any) would be necessary if the age of re- 
cruitment were lowered ?— I accept the system 
as admirable on paper. It happens, however, 
that at least in this Presidency officers do not, 
as a rule, draw Rs. 1,000 per month after 8 years’’ 
service. If tbe age of recruitment is changed 
by one or two years only, I think no alteration 
in tbe system would be required. If it were 
reduced by more than two years I think a 
corresponding increase in the period during 
which inferior posts are held would bo neces- 
sary. 

28569 (80). Does the allowance of 39 per cent,, 
on die number of superior posts give tbe right 
number of junior officers for the work of the 
administration of your Province ? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail r— It appears 
from the last Civil List that there are SO super- 
numerary Assistant Collectors waiting for 
appointments as second assistants, instead of 52 
as shown in list B. The number of first and 
second Assistant Collectors should be increased 
to provide for the excess, Two posts of first 
Assistant Collectors and one of asecond Assistant 
Collector have been vacant since the beginning 
of 1910. 

28570 (92). Are tbe present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend? Under the present system 
several officers of 9 or 10 years’ standing are 
drawing only Rs, 766 per month and are still 
substantively supernumerary Assistant Collec- 
tors. Even Public’WorksDepartmentofficersarc 
drawing a higher rate of pay than this after 
10 years' service. A Civilian starts on Rs. 400 
per month only, out of which he has to buy ' 
camp equipment, tents, horses, etc. It is im- 
possible for him to avoid debt under tbe 
circumstances. Prices are rising rapidly in 
every part of tbe Presidency. In order to 
secure a proper flow of promotion and a 
reasonable increment, I recommend that a time- 
scale be adopted for Junior Civilians and that, 
starting from Rs. 450, annual increments of 
Rs. 75 should be allowed up to 12 years’ service 
or until the officer begins fro act as Collector or 
District Judge, if that date be earlier. The 
present rate of pay for the junior ranks of the 
service is emphatically inadequate; and this 
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fact fans, no doubt, much to do with the falling 
off in the number of candidates presenting them- 
selves at the examination. 

28571 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?— In reply to question (92) I have advocated 
a time-scale for the first 12 years of service. 
I am of opinion that it should be restricted to 
the lower grades of the Service. Higher posts 
carry very varying degrees of responsibility and 
entail different scales of ncccssar/ expenditure. 
It is proper, therefore, that such posts should 
carry their own rate of pay. The time-scale 

g ives no incentive to the more able and ambitions 
LvilianSt 

2S572 (115). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian 
Civil Service themselves and, if so, in whet 


Ewdabk. [continued. 


respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ?— I think the rule that junior 
officers are not allowed to take furlough for 
8 years is unduly severe. It appear? from the 
Bombay Civil List of October let that out of 
the 14-7 officers who were then of more than 
4 years’ standing, no less than 32 had to go on 
leave on medical certificate before they had 
put in 8 years’ (service, I have been unable to 
ascertain the number that had died within a 
similar period. 

28578 (124). Do you recommend the introduc- 
tion of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what 
do you suggest ? — I certainly advocate this 
reform. In addition to inefficiency, I think ill- 
health or family considerations might be admit- 
ted as grounds for early retirement on a reduced 
pension. 


Mr. R. B. Ewbajrk, called and examined. 


28574, (Ciatman.) You arc Acting Registrar 
of Oo-operaUvo Credit Societies 7— Yes. 

28875. And your substantive appointment is 
that of Eourth Grade Assistant Collector?— Yes. 

28576. When did yoo join the Service?— In 
1906. 

28577. And what previous experience have 

J ou had ?— I have been Assistant Collector in three 
istricta. 

28578, You recommend that the competition 
in Loudon should he confined to Europeans?— Yes. 

28579. And you also recommend, in answerto 
question (9), that a separate examination should be 
held in India to recruit a fixed proportion of the 
recruits for tho Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. 

28580. Do you also recommend that there 
should be selection subsequent to the examina- 
tion ? — Not selection, but a right of veto in a 
Committee for specified faults. 

23581, In other words, that there should he 
power to weed out what you would deem undesir- 
able candidates?— Yes. 

28582, Would it not be simpler and fairer, on 
the whole, to the candidate if that selection were 
made prior to the examination rather than sub- 
sequent to it ?— It seemed to me that it might not 
he always easy to get a nomination before the 
examination, hut that after the examination one 
could see what candidates got in and then veto any 
who have specified faults, and tho next candidate 
on the list would automatically 6tep into the place. 

28583. Do you think that a body of gentle- 
men such as would he selected for that purpose 
could obtain any more intimate knowledge of 
the character of the candidate by waiting until 
he. had pasted his examination ?— No, The body 
might say that a man was too fat and soft and 
S lT ® him six months to make himself fit and 
lx U ? sa y a manners were 
thoroughly bad and give him notice in writing 
;{**.' m .? l F “oaths he muBt either improve to 
their Eirtisfaefion or he would be vetoed 

&L *-»*• *» 


28585. Under your scheme would you ex- 
olnde Indians from the opon competition in Eng- 
land ? — Yes. 

28586. Would you confine Indians to the 
examination in India ?— -Yes. 

28587. Would tho examination in India for 
Indians be similar in standard to that held in 
London ?— Both examinations would be competi- 
tive, and they would form their own standard. 
The best men would win, and if the men wore 
good enough to make a similar high standard in 
India the standard would be equally high or even 
higher. 

28588. That would be as regards the actual 
success of the candidates aud the 'marks they 
secure, but what do you say with regard to the 
strictness of the examination ?— I should make it 
as nearly similar as possible. 

28589, Who would he qualified to enter for 
this examination in India?— Everybody. 

28590. You would pot confine it to provinces 
but have an open examination for the whole of 
India?— Yes. 

28591. And have the weeding out process 
after the examination ?— Yes. 

28592. You would not suggest any arrange- 
ment by which individual provinces would be 
represented ?— I do not think it is necessary. 

2S598. Then you suggest that in the first in- 
stance the number of appointments to be reunited 
for in India should he five per cent, of the present 
cadre ?— I wrote my answer when I was iu camp 
and did not know that the Government 'of India 
had promised up to twenty per cent, already. I 
think that as that promise has been already given 
we certainly ought not to go back upon it, and, 
therefore, I should say up to twenty per cent. 

28594. And you would, hereafter, increase that 
"to the extent of any new posts that may be added 
to the cadre?— Yes. 

28595. Would this be in addition to the “listed ” 
posts?— The subsequent increase would he either 
in the Civil Service or the “ listed ”, and the twenty 
per cent, would be an addition to the “listed 
28596. You say in your answer to question (10), 
with regard to the Indian examination, that yon 
•would so arrange the subjects that every comma- 
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nity would lmvo an equal chance of Bncces3, and 
that yon would then allow competition to operate 
untrammelled, How would you effect that 
object ?— *1 would have an examination in Arabic, 
Persian, the Persian poets, Urdu literature and so 
forth, for Mussulmans : and for Hindus a similar 
examination in Sanskrit subjects, and for other 
races, an examination in their own particular 
subjects, in addition to the ordinary main subjects 
of a general education as we know it in England. 

28597- You would add subjects to fit 
in with the natural aptitude of eooh group of 
communities ?— Yes. Where we take Latin and 
Greek they would tuke special subjects. 

28598. Do you consider that the due represent" 
atiou of the various communities is necessary in 
the Indian Civil Service from the point of view of 
efficient administration ?— I do not think that all 
communities need necessarily be represented. 

28599 . Then with regard to the period of pro* 
bation, you say you are strongly of opinion that the 
year’s course after the open competition is useless 
from an educational point of view?— Yes. 

28600. You regard it as useful merely 
from a recuperating point of view after the ordeals 
of the examination ?— Yes. 

28601. Was that your own experience?— I 
think so. 


28502. Did not yon find during the year that 
you were able at any rate to get a grounding ii 
the grammar of the vernaculars ?- ’ ' 

grounding iu the grammar of M 

opportunity oE testing what the 


?— I did get my 
"ardthi, but as I 
I never had an 
the grounding was 


r™ tj 

28603. Therefore, yon would suggest that 
immediately after the examination all European 
candidates should come straight out to India?— 
I think that if the year’s recuperation was abolished 
that would he the best coarse. 

28604. But would you suggest the abolition 
of the year’s probation?— I really think it serves 
a useful purpose in giving one’s mind time to 
settle down and adjust one’s ideas, and meet 
retired Civilians and hear about India, and read the 
history, and so forth, before coming oat, although 
it is cif no very definite use. 

28605. Do you object to that year’s probation 
because it is too short after the trials of the exam- 
ination to enable a candidate to set to work in 
real earnest or because the work is carried 
out iu a more or less perfunctory manner? — 
For the 6seond reason, and the examina- 
tion is a qualifying examination, not competitive, 
so that one has no stimulus to work. 

28606. Your objection to one year's probation 
would apply with equal force to two years’ pro- 


bation ?— Yes. 


28607. You would not have a probation of 
two years ?— Not in England. 

28608. Not even if the examination at the 
end of that period were made somewhat less 
perfunctory than you say it is at present?— It 
would have its uses, but 1 think the two years 
could he spent more usefully in India. 

28609, Could you tell us how yon think a 
young Civilian ought to spend bis year’s pro- 
bation in India?— I should send him to an up- 
country station and put him in a Collector’s office 
to act as a sort of supernumerary assistant to tile 
Collector and to see the papers that go through 
the office, and I should insist upon his taking np 


the vernacular at once. Also, he would go round 
on tour, as he does at present, with the Collector, 
or with one of the Assistant Collectors, and see 
something of village life and try to talk the 
vernacular with the people. .That would be enough 
in the first six months to give an idea of what is 
wanted, and (hen there might be some central 
college or institution which he could attend for 
another six months. 

28610. Of those different items of training 
yon have mentioned are there any which are not 
being carried out now by the young Civilian on 
coming out here ?— He does not go to a central 
institution. 

28611. But does he go into the Collector’s 
office and learn the routine work there?— No. 

28612. That would be an additional form of 
training to what is now taking place Yes. 

28613. Does he go on tour with the Collector 
now ?— Yes, as much as possible. 

28614. Did you find that during yoar year’s 
probation you were definitely and directly under 
the supervision of the Collector ?—' Yes, 

28615. With all the work he has to do was 
he able to devote sufficient attention to seeing that 
you were being properly trained iu your work ?— 
Collectors, of course, vary, but I was very lucky ; 
the Collector, I was under, took enormous trouble 
in showing me all the details. 

28616. You felt at the end of your year that 
yon had derived a real and substantial profit ?— 
I folk SO. 

28617. Do you thiuk you would have derived 
advantage from.your year’s probation in England, 
if you had attonded Law Coarts and reported 
cases, as used to be the practice before 1891 ?— No, 
I do not think I Bhould. 

28618. Dc you not think that that amount oE 
training in Law would have been useful to you?— 
If by reporting cases is meant preparing a sum- 
mary snch as one sees in the “ Law Reporter ” I 
do not think it is likely to be of much use. 

28619. In answer to question (92), dealing 
with the subject of pay, you recommend a time- 
scale for Assistant Collectors, rising from Rs. 450 
if increases of Rs. 75 to Rs. 1,350 or until the 
officer begins to act as a Collector or District 
Judge- Would you still consider that this scheme 
should be put into practice if officers started work 
iu India two or three years earlier than they do 
now ?— I think perhaps in the first four or five 
grades the increment might be spread over more 
years if such a system was adopted. 

28620. What age do you consider is the best 
for au officer to start work in this country ?— 
Twenty-three. 

28621. That would get over some of the 
difficulty in regard to subsequent promotion, 
would it not ?— Yes, there would be no difficulty 
about promotion if we bad a time-scale. 

28622. I understand that the position you 
occupy is one of Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies and is nominally regarded as a superior 
post?— Yes. 

28623. But it is not so in regard to pay ?— 
It has not been so for six years. 

28624. And there are other posts which come" 
under the same category as yours ? —Yes. 

28625. They are included in the cadre as 
superior posts and recruited for as such, but are in 
effect not really superior posts ?— That is so, 

28626. Do you know anything about these 
posts of Assistant Collectors, Colonisation Officer 
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and Superintendent of Land B words ? — Thom are 
nine each poets. ' . . 

■ 28627. They are held by comparatively junior 
officers, are tliey nott—ln most of these cases the 
officers are acting, the actual substantive ' holder 
of the post being a senior man. 

28628. That being tbe ease I suppose _ it 
creates a considerable block among tHo junior 
grades ? — Yes, a block for those who are not . 
bolding the posts and who are senior to those 
who are. 

28629 In answer to question (124) yon say 
that ill-health or family considerations might be 
admitted as grounds for early retirement on a 
reduced pension. Are there not already pensions 
for invalid officers on grounds analogous to those 
you suggest?— I think that the health certificate 
for retirement is veiy difficult to get, that you 
must be completely incapacitated, and this sugges- 
tion is more for a man who is simply an invalid 
with health continually bad. 

28630. And upon a certificate yon would 
suggest that officers should be pensioned at rates' 
varying from £150 to £700, according to their 
length of service?— Yes. 

88631. At present yon say they can only be 
pensioned on those lines if they are totally incapa- 
citated ?— I thiuk that is so. 

88632. ( lord RonaUshay.) Could you ex- 
plain to us in a little more detail the actual 
system of training of junior Civilians when they 
come out to this Presidency ? First, does the 
Local Government lay down regulations governing ' 
the system of training whioh the yonng Civilian 
his to undergo?— The Local Government has laid 
down some regulations. First of all you must be 
id charge of a Treasury, secondly, you must have 
passed the departmental examinations, and thirdly, 
you must tty a certain 'number of third class 
magisterial cases and second class cases before you 
can rise to the higher grade. It is understood, 
but I think there is no rule about it, that yon 
must tour to a certain extent with the Collector 
and get some district experience. 

28683. When you say a man must be in oharge 
of a Treasury, doeB that mean that Hs has to he 
in charge of a Sub-divisional Treasury fora certain 
period of time? — No, a Lead-quarters Treasury 
for six weeks. 

28634. That is a definite regulation? — Ye3. 
28635. Could you tell us what happened to 
you when you first came out E You came straight 
out to Bombay?— Yes. 

286S6. And then yon were sent to some district 
head-quarters E— Yes, I went to Ahmedahad. 

28G37. And yon were pat in charge of, a. 
Collector there E — Yea. 

28688. Bow did you spend the first few 
weeks ?— Tbe Assistant Collector took me out on 
tour at once with him ; ho helped me to buy a 
horse and a tent and I visited some milages with 
lnm, and I learned a little grammar in rriy spare 
time, and then I came back to head-quarters and . ' 
lived with the Collector. 

How long were yon on torn* ?— In the 
" " ’ weeks. 


-28040. Did y 0 u try any cases yourself during 

that six weeks?— No.’' J ^ 
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28642. You really spent most of your six 
weeks in acquiring tbe rudiments of the language? 
— Ycb.' • 

28643. And then you went hack to head- 
quarters?— Yes. 

28644. What did you do, there ? — I lived with 
the Collector for two or three months and went 
out on tour with him once or twice. I worked 
with my Munshi two hours a day at languages. I 
do not know that I did much else. 

28645. That brought you up to about tlio 
end of four or five months’ service?— Yes t 
finished off the touring season, and.. in the hot 
weather I look the Treasury’ and remained in 
charge during the hot weather. Then in the rains 
I started trying third class cases. 

28646. After you had been out how long?— 
About six months. 

28647. Did you do that before yon passed 
your first departmental examination?—! believe 
I tried one or two. 

28648. Did you find any difficulty on the score 
of your comparative lack: oE knowledge of 'the. 
language?— Of course, it was difficult ; you have 
to have everything interpreted to you. ' ' ' 

28649, How soon did yon pass your first 
departmental examination ?— After six months. 

A 86 50', Then what did you do?— I tried 
second class cases, and for the rest of tho rains, I 
stayed in head-quarters doing nothing much else. 
As soon as the touring season began I got charge 
of a single tafaka for a month or two and then l 
was posted to a separate district in my own' sub- 
division! 

28653. Was that before you passed your 
second departmental examination ?— A month 
before. , 

28652. When you passed your second depart- 
mental examination your period of training was 
considered to be over?— Af tor tliat you train 
yourself with your own work, "We have to go to 
Poona before the second departmental examination 
and pass an examination in survey and agriculture. 
There is a threo weeks’ course in' survey and 
settlement and three weeks in agriculture., 

28653. Did all the' young Civilians under 
training go through that course together ? — Survey 
and agriculture, yes, but now tho surrey is separ 
rate. Survey you do in your own divisional head- 
quarters and agriculture at Poona. You do your 
survey with the Superintendent of Land Records 
in your own divisional head-quarters. 

28654. With regard to what yon have told 
us about tho expenses of tho young Civilian when 
he first comes out, could you tell me, roughly 
speaking, what tho cost tn him is of camp equip- 
ment, tents, and horses ?— With one horse I should' 
think a thousand rupees. 

28655. Would that cover the camp equipment 
the tent, and the horse ? — Yes. 

28656. Does he get an advance for that from 
the Government f— You- can get Rs. 500 for 
tentage from the Government, repayable by 
instalments. 

28667. For the first few months the young 
Civilian is out here his monthly salary is practically 
absorbed by these necessary expenses ?~Yes. 
Of course there are other expenses which are 
practically necessary in luma and which ’ one 
cannot count as official expenses, like guns, and 
so forth, so that the expense is very considerable 
when you first come out. " 
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2SCS8. Do you know what period of time yon 
have to repay tlie Government advance in?-— 
No; they simply deduct yoor monthly tentage 
Be, 10 per month until it is repaid. It took me 
four years I think, 

28659. With regard to your suggestions for 
the syllabus of the final examination, you think 
that the Political History of India since the Mutiny 
should be included as an optional subject? Do 
you know of any standard test-book on the Poli- 
tical History of India since the Mutiny?— I 
certainly do not. 

28660. Tou do not know whether it could be 
satisfactorily taught then?— I hare no doubt a 
book would at once appear if we made it a subject. 

28661. With regard to leave, you say in 
answer to question (115) that ont of 147 officers 
who were on the first of October last of more than 
four years' standing, no loss than 82 had to go on 
leave on medical certificate before they had put in 
8 years' 1 service. Would you be in favour of a 
proposal such as this : that when a Civilian comes 
out he should have a leave-ledger as it were and 
that he shonld be entitled at any time to ask for 
so muoh furlough as be felt be required, subject 
to the convenience of the Government, and subject 
to the deduction of the amount which he took 
being made in the total amount of furlough allow- 
able to him during his service ?— -Certainly. I 
suppose that would meet every requirement 

28662. You think that would be a great 
improvement on the present system ?— Certainly. 

28668. You do not think there would be any 
danger of a short-sighted officer taking the whole 
of his furlough during the earlier period of his 
service?— I think Government would see to that. 
It is not always easy to get furlough. 

•28664. (Sir Theodore Moruon.) Do you mind 
expanding a little your answer to Lord 
Bonaldshay ? What do you mean by Political 
History ?— I mean the constitution of the Councils, 
the Legislative Councils, the different Acts that 
have taken place. I understand there were certain 
important Acts and Legislative enactments in the 
last 50 years and it is of those I am rather think- 
ing of. It 16 constitutional history rather than 
political. 

28665. I did not know whether you intended 
to include other social movements, the growthof 
education and things of that sort?— I hardly think 
that could bo written yet. 

28666. With regard to your answer to question 
(9), I see you contemplate the possibility of a con- 
siderable increase in the number of appointments. 
Have you any sort of figure in your mind as to 
the number that would be likely to be required in 
this Presidency in the next 16 or 20 years ?— I do 
not think I could say. 

28667. Do I understand that you think the 
Administration needs the creation of a considerable 
number of posts ? — Yes, 

28668. Is it your opinion that the Adminis- 
tration is under-staffed ?— In some points, yes. 

28669. It is not for the sake of political con- 
cessions but, merely, as an administrative question 
that you think more posts need be created ?— I 
think I could point to some specific instances show- 
ing they are obviously desirable. 

28670. You indicate Die division of certain 
districts, and you suggest a number of districts in 
this Presidency which jou think might he divided 
with advantage. Are there a certain number 
3 495-37 


which are too heavy to be adequately managed? 
—I thick some districts are too heavy to be 
adequately managed, but it would hardly amount 
to a division into two. Portions of other districts 
would have to be joined together and the whole 
divisions re-arranged. In no ease, could I point to 
a district in which there is really work for two 
Collectors. 

28671. You would make three out of two or 
something of that sort ?— Yes ; perhaps Sdtara and 
Poonataken together would make th r ee Ool Ieotorates. 

28672. Is it in that direction rather than in the 
multiplication of officers in existing districts that 
you think it will be most helpful to the Administra- 
tion ?— I think probably in that direction. 

28673. In the multiplication of units?— Yes, 
because the Collector remains the head of the 
district and is well-known to everybody, whereas 
in a very large district he is quite unknown. 

28674. Without specifying any particular 
number you think that an increase of posts in the 
Administration is desirable !— Yes. 

28675. Several times in your evidence you 
hove referred to the competitive examination for 
the I. O. S. as a “ cram” examination. Are you 
on Oxford or Cambridge man ?— An Oxford man. 

28676. Does it contrast with the Schools in 
Oxford f— Very much so. 

28677. Would you define it as a "cram" 
examination in contrast with the examination in 
the Schools ?— I should say a very large number of 
questions asked in the I. C. S. Examination arc 
questions which directly follow the lines of the 
lectures which everybody goes to and text-books 
which everybody reads; so that you simply 
reproduce clapters in books • whioh you have 
learned up beforehand or have had the oppor* 
tnnity of doing, instead of having the question 
put in such a light that you have to think it out 
yonrself each time. 

2867S. Does that mean that the “ crammer 1 ’ 
has been more active with regard to this examina- 
tion than he is with regard to the Schools, or that 
the examination itself is of a different type?— The 
examination is rather different in type, I have the 
examination papers here and 1 have marked the 
q ucstions which I consider to be “cram ” questions. 

28679. Would it be fair to say that the 
examination is to a greater extent a test of 
acquirements of things that could bo got up than 
a test of brains, as compared with the Oxford 
examination ? — I think that would be a perfectly 
true way of stating it. 

28686. That it does not test brain power so 
much as acquisition ?— That is so. 

28681. In your answer to question (124) you 
mention family considerations as grounds for 
retirement on a reduced pension. Could you 
explain what you mean there?— 1 mean that a 
man might have an invalid wife or invalid children 
who could not live out in India, and it is hard 
luck on him to keep him out here separated from 
the rest of bis family. 

28682. (Mr. CImbal) I have some difficulty 
in understanding the last portion of your 
answer to question (fl). I want to know on what 
yonr conclusion is based that the Indian Civilian is 
not really a representative -of his class and race ?— 

I mean the Civilian trained from the age of 17 
or 18 in England in purely Western ways, who has 
given up his own caste, very often his own reli- 
gious ideas, and the customs of his people and 
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adopted purely European ways of living. There- 
fore, although to a large oxtent he is representative, 
he is not entirely representative. 

28683. Have you seen specific instances of 
.Indian civilians returning from England- who have 
lost touch with their people? Take the nine 
Indians who are in tbs Bombay Presidency, which 
are the only instances you can possibly havo before 
your eyes. Looking at their ways oan you say 
that they lave lost all sympathy and toneh with 
their race and people?— I do not attempt to 
say so. 

28684. So far as you see the Indian civilians 
retumiug from England after four or five years' 
stay there, have you found any aotaal instances 
of their having lost touoh with their people or of 
their being out of sympathy with their people?— 

I say their relation to their people is very much 
changed by their education in England and they 
are no longer quite 80 representative as they 
otherwise would be, 

26685. Am I to understand that for a person 
to he a representative of hie class and race he 
must practise all the superstitions or other praotiees 
whioh his race have bsen observing for centuries?— 
Ho. I think you may be a good Hindu without 
practising superstitious practices. 

28685. Although, I might have given up the 
beliefs or practices of my own class, still I am 
perfectly capable of understanding the feelings 
and ideas of my own people, although I may he 
living in English stylo?— That is so. 

28887. I want to understand something more- 
about these “cramming” institutions. Can you 
say that in those who have passed the Civil Service 
examination and are holding posts out here you 
can detect the " crammer’s ” element ?— I know for 
a fact that, in the year I went in for the Civil Service 
examination, 31 men spent more than three 
months at Wren’s and 18 men spent more than one 
year at Wren’s. 

28688, Your knowledge of the men might 
perhaps enable you to say that certain individuals 
passed by “cramming,” hut supposing sis Indian 
Civil Servants came out after passing the competi- 
tive examination and you had them working here 
with you, could you in yonr intercourse with them 
trace tho fact that they had only got in by 
“ crammmg ” ? — Sometimes I might suspect it, 
but certainly I could not distinguish. 

28689. What is the disadvantage so far as the 
efficiency of the Service is concerned? Assume 
for a moment that a man is in a University in- 
England for three years, and does not succeed in the 
examination the first time, and dnriug the second 
year remains in a “cramming” institution and 
then passes, what is the disadvantage in that?— 
I think it may be conceded that “ cramming ” is 
not education, and that a well-educated man is 
more likely to be wise and sensible than a merely 
f crammed” man. 

28690, But the man has been for three years 
at a University and has taken a degree there, and 
only stays for one year at a crammer’s institution, 
lino passes the examination where -is the. dis- 
„i h.™ ti™ .a»„w Z 
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which a man works when lie gets ont here, that he 
is less effiaient on account of having got through 
the examination by passing one year at- a “ cram- . ■ 
mer’s ” ?— No. I should say very generally that a 
"crammed” man was probably less efficient than . . 
an educated man. 

28632. With regard to the time-scale yon ■ 
propose, take a young man whs passed in the same 
year with you aud who accepted Home Service : 
what woald bo his initial start at home ?— I do 
not know, but I believe £203. 

286 93. I want some information as to how 
the initial starting pay of an Indian civilian here 
and that of the civilian at Home compares ?— I am . 
sorry I have not got any figures. 

28634. {Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to 
yonr answer to question (135), where yon say that 
32 out of 147 officers havo had to go on leave on 
medical certificate, does the Civil list give ns any, 
information as to how many of these men have 
taken privilege leave before breaking down?— 
The Civil list does give such information. 

28695. Did yon happen to look at it ?•— No. 

28696. When did you have your last holiday 
voursolf?— I had tlireo months the year before 
lost. 

28697. And you havo been working very 
steadily from that time till now ? — Yes, withont 
a holiday. 

2869S. How long have you been working . 
without a break up to now?— One and three*, 
quarter years. 

28699. If you had chosen, the Home Civil 
Service instead of the Indian Civil Service . you 
would have had probably two months holiday in 
that tirae^ would you not ?— Yes. 

28700. And the conditions of work at home are 
not so arduous as the conditions of work out 
bore 1 — That is so. 

28701, So that really, ns a matter of faot, you 
would have been far more liberally, supplied with 
holidays at Homo than you have been hero ? -Of 
course, we are accumulating furlough. . 

28702. But, apart from accumulation, yon 
would have had your holidays, and tho justification 
for a holiday is that the strongest and most energetic 
men want a rest at least once a year, more parti- ■ 
oularly when they are doing very heavy brain work 
and undertaking heavy responsibilities such as a 
member of the Indian Civil Servioo is doing? — 
That is so. 

28703, Do you not think that it would be 
far better for yourselvos if you bad to tako your.. . 
holidays more frequently and were not allowed to - 
.accumulate I hem?— If one . took . them more • 
frequently I take it one would get shorter holi- - 
days,, and I do not see where one would be able 
to go. 

28704, Is the difficulty simply one of getting 
a place to go to ?— I do not think many people 
want to go to Simla or places like .that, as there is 
nothing much to do there.'. - 

28705. You have bill, stations in Bombay?— 
Not very pleasant ones. 

28706. Still, there is the physical fact that you 
go on working for years without a break. ■ How 
can anybody expect that you are going to ' keep fit • 
under those circumstances ?— As a matter of feet 
■ we do have a considerable break once or twice a ■ 
year. At Christmas we get -twelve days, and at . 
everybody gets it at the same time the majority of 
civilians go into ;Camp, together-. and eponditiu;.' 
■hard exercise, shooting or whatever it. may. be, amL 
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it makes a very good and useful holiday in the 
middle of the cold weather. 

28707. But these figures, 32 out of 147, show 
a very heavy casualty, and 1 put it to you : How 
can you expect to hare a light casualty sheet when 
you go on in the way you are going on, overwork- 
ing for long periods, accumulating leave, and then 
going iu for a bout of holiday-mating ?— -Of course, 
that is true, but I think thera are practical diffi- 
culties. There is the difficulty of haring no place 
to go to, and there is the difficulty that it is always 
inconvenient to hare somebody else iu your office 
for about a month, because, he shelves all the work 
until you come back and you have to do it then. 

28708. That is the debit side of the account. 
"Would you put on (he credit side of the account 
tbe broken health of the officers ?— Yes. 

28709. It is rather a bad position to be in, 
is it not ?— We do not all break down. 

28710. But year casualty list is very heavy, 
as you have shown ?— Yes. 

28711. ( 1/r. Filler.) When yon wore exam- 
ined for the Service was there a maximum 
number of marks?— Yes, 0,000. 

28712. That had only been recently imposed ? 
—That was the first year. 

28718. The object of that was rather to limit 
recourse to a '‘crammer”?— Yes. 

28714. Is it the opinion that this was done ?— 
I do not think it limited the "cramming” at 
all. On the contrary, as I hare said, some men 
who have failed in the previous year, under the 23 
years’ course, came in under the 24 years’ course 
after one year's "cramming”, and passed very 
high up. 

28715. Under the system of the maximum ?— 
Yes, and with 24 years, which gave them a second 
trial. , , 

28716. 1 am not quite certain whether if your 
recommendations in your answer to question (51) 
with regal'd to the probationary course were 
carried out, yon would prefer to have a probationary 
course in England or send the men straight out to 
India ? — Personally, I should prefer to continue 
the one year in England. 

28717. With a revised probationary course? 
—Yes. 

28718. Do you tliiok that men would really 
settle down to work in one year ?~No, I do not 
think they would work very hard. 

28719. Then, why would you interpose this 
year between the examination and the period of 
training in India ?— 1 think. there is a lot in the 
fact that one adjusts one’s point of view. A man 
knows where he is going tu and although he does 
not work very hard at a definite subject he reads 
round the thing a great deal. Just as the 
Governors when they are coming out are given 
notice six months beforehand and have time to read 
about the subject, so the same opportunities should 
be given to us. 

28720. In other words, it enables yon to get 
up steam for your future work ?- Fes. 

28721. (itfr. Madge.) Your suggestions in 
answer to question (1) seemto me to make ror some 
recognition of family claims, having regard to the 
factthatamaacuts himself adrift from all boms 
tie6. Do you think if the Board of Selection 
•which you recommend made soma allowance , for 
family claims, other things bang equal, it would 
be a good thing for the Sciwiee ?— I think if a man 


had family claims they ought to he apparent in 
his bearing or manner or in some way, apart from 
the fact that he is understood to he of a good 
family. 

28722, I morn a family that has served in 
India for instance?— I do not think tbs mere 
fact would be sufficient. 

28723. Admitting that the rain has a high 
intellectual and moral standard, would you allow 
the Board to mike some allowance for him if his 
father had saved here for years and cat himself 
adrift from home opportunities?— The Board 
suggested by me is simply a Board of Veto and I 
take it a min with a family in India would not be 
a man likely t^be vetoed. I do not think I can 
say more. 

28724. According to your answer to question 
(9) you want a fixed number of posts reservod for 
Englishmen : do you think the limit should be a 
statutory one, or changed from time to time 
according to the judgment of the Government at 
particular crises ?—l am afraid I have no opinion 
on the point. 

28725. If you have a fixed statutory limit you 
cwmot change it within a certain considerable 
time, whereas if you left it to the Government 
here to fix that limit from year to year, it would 
leave it open to them to meet crises as they 
arose ?— I think it would be probably better to fix 
it by statute iu the first instance. 

28726. With the risk of not being able to 
change it if it was absolutely desirable immedia- 
tely?— Yes. 

28727. In your proposal far a separate examin- 
ation iu India bare you overlooked the fact that 
the present standard of education is so high as to 
secure the passing of but a small number of candi- 
dates, whereas the vacancies, declared for a parti- 
cular year, are declared with reference to actual 
needs? Supposing the successful candidates fall 
short of the vacancies, how would you fill up the 
gap ?— The eiamiostm would he competitive, and 
if the number of vacancies were six, the successful 
candidates would be the first six on the list, what- 
ever their qualifications. 

28728. But supposing the vacancies were a 
larger numbjr and the standard of the examination 
was so high that a smaller number of candidates 
passed, and there was as a matter of fact a gap, 
how would you fill it up ?— If Indians would not 
accept the posts that were thrown open to them 
I think it would be necessary to appoint English- 
men. 

28729. How long would you wait ?— I do not 
think the contingency is ut all likely to happen. 

28730. Several Indian witnesses have told us 
that if there was a simultaneous examination in 
this country the number of successful candidates 
would be very small for a considerable number of 
years. What is the avorage number of vacancies 
each year?— In this Presidency — 7 '2. 

28731. And you think the chances are pretty 
equal of there being a successful number?— It 
would mean about one Indian per year and I take 
it he would be always forthcoming. 

28782. In your suggestions for repressing 
"cramming” do yurt thiat that if subjects were 
given instead of text-books the candidate would 
come off bettor ? — In most oases at present subjects 
are given, not text-boots. 
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28733. Ixrespeciiveof textbooks ?— Yes, Eng- 
lish litemiuro is the only one I think in which 
text-books arc set. 

28734. But you said the questions set at 
present usually follow the lines of the text-books. 
Ib it not desirable to dispense with text-bocks and 
just give the subjects generally ?— By text-books I 
mean any books which are the standard school 
authorities; I do not mean specially prescribed 
books for the Civil Service. 

28735. Do yon think it better for a man to 
come out comparatively young or comparatively 
old with better formed character ?•— I think the 
latter, 

28786- As regards privilege leav% apart from 
considerations that have been already pressed 
upon you, it is mid, that advantage is taken of 
privilege leave and the civilian today is allowed 
more furlough to go out of the country of toner 
than former generations of civilians went, that the 
older class of civilians stuck to the country and 
were supposed to have acquired greater experience 
in that way. What ie your view?— 1 think it 
probably does to a certain extent militate against 
the personal knowledge of the people which the old 
civilian used to have. 

287S7. To that extent then it is not for the 
good of the country that there should be much 
accumulation c£ leave?— That is true. 

28788. If it is from consideration of health 
that people want to run away, it may be, that 


■un away, it may he, ti 

r are not so robust as their 

predecessors ?- It may be so. 

28739. (Mr Mway Jfamici.) With regard 
to this question of furlough, I think the statistics 
you produce are hardly correct on the face of them, 
although, perhaps, they may be accounted for by 
some special period. A great many of the last 
eight years of Bombay have been famine years, 
have they not ?— In a portion of the Presidency, 
yes. 

28740. And I suppose it was very difficult to 
get ordinary furlough during those years ?— Yes. 

28741. During the time of distress and famine 
in Madias ordinary furlough would be stopped. 
Was it stopped in Bombay ?— I think it was only 
stopped in 1900-01 As far as I know it has been 
fairly regular in all other yeare, 

28742. Very likely a number of these people 
who took a medical certificate found they could 
not got ordinary furlough, while it is exceedingly 
easy to get a medical certificate if you can prove 
you have been a certain number of years in the 
country and you are below par. Do not yon think 
that might have happened hero to account for this 
very large number of persons who took medical 
leave ? — In no case that has cotac under my notice 
has it been due to that. It has been due to the 
man breaking down from overwork. 

28743. You have known a good many of these 
32 cases as those of men who have actually broken 
down?— I only know the recent cases, 

28744. With regard to the expense of junior 
officers, they have to buy tents, and I suppose you 
have a standard of tent you k aT0 to get ?— Yes, a 
certain size of tent. . 

28745. In most Presidencies where civiKaos 
have to buy tents the Government lays down the 
class of tait they have to g et . A Collector, for 
instance, has to have a eerfe*, namber rf , ^ 


feet of tent, and a Joint Collector has to have a 
tent of a certain eize, and the Assistant Collector 
a tent of a certain size. Is there not a rule of that 
kind in Bombay ?— I think that rule applies only 
to office tents and you can purchase your own teat 
at your own convenience. 

28746, An Assistant Collector then can go 
out in Bombay in a 9G lbs. military officer’s tent 
if he likes ?— I think he could. 

28747. Perhaps that accounts for the large 
amount of sick-leave yon get. I know that in 
Madras the Assistant Collector cannot possibly 
buy a decent set of tents under at least Rb. 700 
and that leaves a very small margin for his horse 
and camp furniture. YourRs. 1,000, I think, is 
rather a narrow margin for an Assistant Collector 
to begin on, and I should say, it would almost 
cost him Its. 2,000. Did you manage to start on 
Rs. 1,000 ?— I was calculating only one tent and 
one horse, but I take it most Assistant Collectors 
have two or three tents and two horses. 

28748. And he needs some fnrnituro too?— 
You generally hire that. 

28749. The result is that for the first three or 
four years, unless the I.C.S. man brings 60me 
money out with him to the country, he is probably 
under considerable reductions of pay ?— Yes. 

28750. And you think it very advisable to 
increase the pay of the I. C. S, and that the junior 
officers should receive a good deal of attention in . 
that direction?— I think they deserve attention. 

28751. As far as recruitment at Homo goes, 
do you think that the idea that an Assistant Col- 
lector when he comes out has a very had time 
financially is likely to nffeot tho popularity of the 
Service at Home ?— Yes. I think the immediate 
prospects of a man who very likely has some debts 
make a considerable difference. 

28752. When yon passed your examination 
did you take notes of cases ?— No. 

2r>753. Did you attend the Law Courts ?— No. 

28754. If you had a system under which 
candidates attended Law Courts and had to take 
notes of a certain number of cases, take down tho 
actual depositions and all the points that were 
raised by tho lawyers appearing on either side, and 
the remarks of the Judge on the various points, 
and those papers had to he submitted to the 
examiner who subsequently examined the candidate 
and produced the papers at the mi voce examina- 
tion, and cross-examined the candidate on the notes 
and proceeded to value them, you would quite 
understand that a system of that sort might ho very 
profitable to a Civil Servant ?- 1 agree. 

28755. (Mr, Heaton,) So far as you know, do 
Assistant Collectors go about in 90 lbs. tents?— 
Certainly not. 

28756. They have a ranch better class of tent 
than that?— Yes. 

28757. (Lord Homldehay.) I ju6fc want to 
ask a further question to clear up a suggestion 
made by Sir Murray Hammick. His suggestion 
that some of this medical leave to which you have 
' referred might have been medical leave in name- 
but ordinary furlough jn fact is surely not the case,, 
because none of these men had. served for eight 
years, and I understand that no officer is entitled 
to oidiusry furlough until he has served eight 
yeare?— That is so. 

28758, That suggestion, therefore, must be 
irrelevant?— Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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intellectual capacity, is known to be of humble 
origin, he is apt to command less respect than he 
deserves. Hence, also the extreme importance 
28759 (I). What is jour experience of the of good manners among our officers. I believe 
working of the present system of recruitment by the evil effects o£ bad manners shown by English- 


open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service? Do you accept it as generally 


are practically incalculable. - 
But I do not suggest that such cases are of 


factory in principle ?-lhowOTkfng of the pre- frequent occurrence, 
sent system of recruitment seems to me generally 28761 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
satisfactory in principle. By that I mean that taneons or separate examinations in India, are 
I have not beard of any rival system calculated, you i n favour of any system under which 
in my opinion, to yield better results. The “Natives of India ’’would be selected in India for 


broad general education now ensured seems to 
me to give excellent raw material for the 
formation of good public servants. I attach 
great importance to the avoidance of nepotism 
m Indian appointments, and I doubt whether 
any other system would he equally successful in 
securing this advantage. 


to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination ; (t) combined nomination and 
examination ; or (c) any other method ? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system all classes 
id communities should be represented ? If s( 


28760 (7). What is your opinion regarding a bow would you give effect to this principle ?— 
system of simultaneous examination in India On the above and similar grounds I am not able 


and in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?— In the present 
state of India, I think, that the introduction of 


to approve simultaneous or separate examin- 
in India as an independent means of 
-fitment. But, I see no valid objection to the 
simultaneous examinations would be premature, selection of Indian candidates by a system of 
Speaking generally, I am of opinion that the combined nomination and examination. In a 


successful candidates 


i am of opi 
in England 


ore like) y to countiy where every post or office tends to be- 


i good administrators not so much by come hereditary, care would have to be taken to 
reason' of the qualifies which tbe competitive prevent the appointment of the indifferent sons 
examination discovers as by reason of certain of good fathers ; but that need not be an in- 
qualities which, in the average, such candidates superable difficulty. In tbe cose of appointments 
arc assumed to possess : among such qualities I to judicial offices the power of appointing should, 
would reckon firmness of character, readiness to I think, be vested in tbe High Court, or, at 
initiate measures and to accept responsibility, least, that Court should have a concurrent voice, 
and a general desire for fair play between con- I consider it very desirable that, so far as 
tending castes or sections of the community, possible, all classes and communities should be 
My experience suggests that these qualities may represented. By “ so far us possible " I mean 
bo rightly assumed to exist in English candi- to the extent to which the principal communities 
dates for office in India, but, I regret to say that, of any Province are able to produce candidates 
so far as my experience goes, it would not yet fitted in all respects for State service. If, as I 
be'safe to make any such general assumption in should prefer, the examination were merely, 
tbe case of Indian candidates. Comparatively, qualifying, each community would have a fair 
few Indians extend their vision to tbe general chance of being represented, 
welfare of the country ; most are concerned only , . . 

with He interest, ol tire <i»ie or tub-division of 28762 (11) IlyM.rs mtaroi.mtoa or 
. caste to which the; iappo, to belmg. The «* «*!“"}?£ ™ Smta 

Aglishmm, from his miSaj alootnm Iron, hf “ Halms of ladta m ln6,j,ao ,onoonsite 


ah£ concerns, is in an oic^lionoll, advai- thot-twiveo 01 loot.- snouin'otilfbo . 
position tec doing jn.L WU a HZS £ Stilt B 


that "Natives of India” should 


eligible 


that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?— Notwithstanding the part 
recruitment in India, I think, that Indians 
should still be eligible for appointment in Eng- 
land. For the most Valuable part of the training 
received by an Indian in England appears to me 
to consist in his intelligent observation of the 
institutions of a country which has no caste 
and which either is governed, or strives to be 
governed, on the principles of fair play to all and 
“ the tools to the man who can nse them.” 

28763 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “Natives of India/’ as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the pre- 
sent system of promoting to “listed "posts officers 
of tbe Provincial Civil Services ? If the former, 
want what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
want in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
with Services?— In my opinion any such system of 
India should be in the room of, and 


;es, whereas, even the best of Indian officers 
ate, I think, not infrequently embarrassed by 
social or caste pressure. Moreover, in the present 
state of the country’s development, I apprehend 
that, if simultaneous examinations were intro- 
duced without restriction, there would he serious 
danger of swamping the administration with 
members of one particular caste in whose inte- 
grity and impartiality members of other - creeds 
and castes do not by any means place implicit 
roliance. It is also, I think, certain that in tbe 
present condition of India mere intellectual 
ability is not by itself a sufficient equipment for 
a good administrator. He must, as I have sug- 
gested above, possess many other virtues which 
no intellectual examination could test. In India 
there is a tendency for the intellectual 
be merely intellectual, and to show sc 
of interest in oht of door work, and si 
of capacity to handle disorder or tumult with 

firmness. It is- also my belief that India is a . 

decidedly aristocratic country, i.e., the masses of not supplementary to, the present system of pro- 
the people attach more importance to genealogy motion to " listed ” appointments among officers of 
than to brains. If an Indian officer, of whatever the Provincial Services. But, the change would 
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be subject to the just hopes and expectations of 
the gentlemen already in the Provincial Services. 

28784 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
the’ Indian Civil Service 1—1 should _ much 
deprecate any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial branch. 

. 28765 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed f Do you accept the principle laid down by 
lord Macaulay’s Committee in 3854, and since 
followed, that “the examination should bo of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote him- 
self, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined/ 1 and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, hut the ordinary well-educated young 
man of the period f— The principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay's Committee seems to me un- 
questionably sound. A man’s real training as a 
servant of the State begins after he lands in 
India, and the only specialised subjects which I 
would recommend are Indian languages and law. 

28766 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of tlio 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre ao you consider that “Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?— Yes, if the administration is to retain 
it? character as British. On several important 
points of administration the current Indian 
notions differ sharply from the English, and 
there is reason to think that on such points even 
advanced Indian opinion is only beginning, 
tentatively and uncertainly, to follow the Eu- 
ropean lead : as an instance, I may mention the 
subject of preventive measures against epidemic 
disease. 

28767 (62). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of Jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and tesUxwks of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) tbo teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (}) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts ?— I am strongly of opinion that 
all these matters should form part of the candi- 
date's curriculum. I attach particular import- 
ance to (i) the compulaovy attendance at, the 
Law Courts and the reporting of cases ; (ii) the 
teaching of Indian Law; (iii) the teaching of 
the Indian Vernaculars with special attention 
to colloquial instruction. ' 

28768 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ? — In England. 

^ (56). In the report of the Treasury 


of Oriental Studies in Loudon (1909) the view 
is aten that the preliminary training iu Oriental 
tangu&g^BBd^ law required by probationers 
can be given better in England than in' India, 
wLioh j"™*- civilians 
truing there subjects in 
S° od teachers in Indian district 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Mian 
teachers appreciating the* Europe^ students 


point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that 
these objections could be met by a ' suitable 
scheme of instruction in India?— I think that 
these objections are very serious and could not 
be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India. 

28770 (82). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, whabare the causes T 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi- 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?— The 
allegation is often made, hut I have never seen 
any real evidence that such deterioration has 
occurred. At the same time I am not satisfied 
that European officers always attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the Indian languages, I 
would make the examinations stricter, and! 
would offer rewards and grant special facilities 
for high proficiency. Much of this is done even 
now in theory, but the exigencies of the service 
prevent much practical good. There are many 
languages and senior men must at times be 
posted to districts of which they do not know 
the language ; but, if the importance of the 
goneral principle is recognised and accepted, the 
practical difficulties may be much reduced. 

28771 (64). Please give yonr views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
tbo Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and 
.to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
Barristers' Chambers or other), and wlmt con- 
ditions do you propose ?— The following note 
was written by me on the I8th January last on 
this subject at the invitation of the Government 
of Bombay; — 

“It should be promised that this note has to 
be written at a distance from any. opportunity 
of consulting either other interested officers or 
books of reference. It must, therefore, bo read 
ns embodying only my present impressions 
which would bo liable to correction or qualifica- 
tion on further information. 

"£. In reply to question (18), I think that 
the present method of recruitment foe the 
Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service 
should be maintained. I attach great importance 
to the general education and culture secured by 
our present methods and I am not aware of any 
system calculated to yield better results in these 
respects. It is, of course, essential that our 
Judges in India should be lawyers, and I would 
spare no pains to make them expert and 
accomplished lawyers ; but it is, in my view, 
desirable that they should not be mere lawyers. 
It is important to the right discharge of their 
duties that they should be thoroughly familiar 
with the language, customs, religious and social 
observances, and modes of thought of the 
Indian peoples among, whom their; work;- lies. 
These qualifications are, I think, more likely to 
be obtained by our present system of recruit- 
ment than by any system which concentrates 
its aims too early and too exclusively on the 
study of -the law. The onus is, of course, on 
those who advocated a change, . aud I cat only 
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say that up to now 1 have not heard of any 
alternative system which I should prefer to that 
which now obtains. 

I( 3. But if, as I think, the present system 
supplies the State with excellent material out 
of which to make lawyers and Judges of more 
than ordinary competence, then it becomes of 
capital importance to turn that material to the 
best account. It is here, I venture to think, 
that we have hitherto foiled, and here, 
•consequently, that reform should be introduced. 
I would make no change in the Civilian’s 
career up to the point where, having passed 
■all his examinations, he has spent at least si: 
years in moving about among the villages in 
Ins charge and so getting to know the people 
and their language with an intimacy which 
no later experience is likely to furnish. When 
these foundations have been laid, the addition 
to the technical legal training, which would 
have been bsgun in England, should be made. 
If possible, the young man should be given 
facilities to be called to the Bar. The exigencies 
of the service may, however, stand in the way 
of any general measure of this kind ; and, in 
that case, the Civilian (say, on his first furlough) 
should read in the Chambers of a practising 
equity Barrister in England. The Barristers 
competent to receive young Civilians in this 
way should be carefully selected— which might 
be done in consultation with tho India Office— 
and their certificate at the end of tbe period of 
study should entitle the Civilian to such emolu- 
ments as would prevent his being out of pocket 
fry thus fitting himself for the service of the 
State, 

11 4. I desire to add that, except as conferring 
a certain professional cachet which even hostile 
critics would feel bound to respect, I do not 
attach any overwhelming importance to mere 
call to the Bar. After alt, so far as I am aware, 
the recruitment of tbe Beneh from the Bar is 
eeuliar to England .• France and Germany, I 
elieve, obtain perfectly competent Judges by 
other means. Moreover, the mere call affords 
but little promise of the candidate's future 
eminence as a lawyer; and for practical 
purposes I should doubt whether the knowledge 
thus obtained would be as useful |as the insight 
into legal methods, legal procedure, legal habits 
of thought, which would be gained by diligent 
study under a Barrister in good practice. In 
this context it is important to notice that 
difficult questions of pure law are rarely 
■encountered in ouc District Courts : more than 
three-fourths of a good Judge’s working time 
is occupied in the even more difficult task of 
finding correotly on disputed questions of fact. 
That, beyond all comparison, is his main, duty; 
and to do that accurately and sagaciously 
demands many more qualities than those which 
•count in an examination for the Bar. Among 
such qualities I would reckon patience, robust 
•common sense, and a real living knowledge of 
the Indian people, their customs and languages : 
with these gifts, and with exhaustive codes on 
•every branch of law lying ready to his hand, a 
man with no pretensions to be a learned lawyer 
would, in daily practice, be a far more efficient 
District Judge than the subtlest or profoundest 
of lawyers who lacked these gifts. In actual 
-daily work and practice there is . all the 
•difference in the world between a law Lecture- 


room and a Judge’s Court, whether the Court 
is in India or England." 

28772 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?— Yes. 

28778 (68). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details ? — Y’es : I think every man selected 
for judicial office should spend at least six 
months as an original J udge trying original suits. 

28774 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? IE not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?— In my opinion the rates 
of pay and grading are insufficient. There 
should be a time-scale for junior officers : the 
scale should begin at Rs. 450 and should run on 
to Rs. 1,3 50 after 12 years’ service. I think also 
that Judges and Collectors can make out a very- 
strong case for increased pay. Work has 
increased very much ; and living has grown much 
more expensive both in India and in England. 
Sessions Judges in Bombay are noticeably worse 
paid than in other Provinces : this should be 
remedied. I desire to add that in my view it 
should be incumbent on Government to provide 
suitable residences for the Collector an! the 
Judge of each district at a fair rent. Those • 
officials are permanent and should be provided 
for. Of the two, the Judge is the less favoured. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

28775 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No, 1046—1058, dated tho 
19 th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these con litions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration?— 
My note on this subject must be confined to the 
Subordinate Judges, I have some experience of 
these gentlemen and tbeir work, and I regard 
them, on the whole, as a highly efficient body 
of public servants. It is my opinion that their 
claims on tbe State are at present under- 
estimated both as regards remuneration and in 
other ways. I find that ranch dissatisfaction 
at present exists with the present method of 
appointment by Government. I am bound to 
say that I share that feeling. The present 
system seems to me unsatisfactory as regards 
the candidates themselves, and not well calculat- 
ed to secure the best men for the service. That 
system, as I understand it, is briefly this : after 
passing their goal examinations, those gentlemen 
who wish to enter the Subordinate Judiciary 
submit their applications to the Private Secre- 
tary. There the applications remain for some 
years until a particular candidate is selected and 
appointed : sometimes he is the senior on the 
list ; very often he is not. But no candidate 
knows why a junior man is selected over his 
head. Moreover, the system is complicated by 
what are called “ qualifying posts," which are a 
device invented in order to overcome or evade 
the usual restrictions as to age on firstappolnt- 
ment; a candidate by obtaining one of these 
"qualifying posts’’ can keep his claim alive 
indefinitely, whatever bis age may be. Many 
of these qualifying posts are on such low salary 
that the incumbent necessarily suffers in prestige 
and dignity : there are obvious disadvantages 
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in suddenly conTertirg a poorly paid clink into 
a Judge. Further, the absorption of these posts 
lw met "who have no intention of retaining them 
Hoclts the proper flow of promotion among the 
clerical establishments. Also, many of the posts, 
though technically “ qualifying,” are not really 
SO, because they involve duties of a merely minis- 
terial character, so that the holder of such a post 
is in a fair way to forget whatever law he once 
knew- Sncli a system seems to me bad for the 
State, for really capable men prefer to take their 
chance at the Bar rather than submit to these 
uncertainties and disadvantages. It is also bad 
for the candidates themselves, for it prompts 
them to rely not on their merits, but on all sorts 
of chits and testimonials which they can succeed 
in extracting from highly placed officials. 
Probably, a better system would be to offer the 
ascertained number of vacancies in any yenr to 
the successful candidates of that year in the 
order of their passing and to make the appoint- 
ments, when they fall in, consistently in that 
order among those who have accepted the offer : 
this order Bhonld not be departed from, except 
for reasons stated. There is also, I gather, a 
wide-spread feeling in the Department that tho 
appointments, or at least the promotions ci tho 
Sub-Judges, should be made by the High Court, 
and not by Government. As at present advised 
I should favour such a change. In actual fact 
the efficient administration of justice is the 
peculiar concern of the High Court, which bos 
the best opportunities of knowing, and makes it 
its business to know, the varying capacities of 
the Subordinate Judges ; so far as I am aware, 
no such advantages can be claimed, or would be 
claimed, for the executive Government, which 
is fully occupied by State business of other kind6. 
■Whilo on this subject, I think it my duty to 
refer to another point which is causing some 
discontent throughout the Judicial branch, espe- 
cially the Sub-Judges: I mean the recent rule 
laying down that no Judge of the High Courtis 
in future to become a member of the Executive 
Council. I am, of course, conscious that this 
objection may seem to eomc with a certain want 
ofgrace from one who, if the Buie were other- 
wise, might conceivably be himself an aspirant 
to the higher-paid office. But, I must risk 
suggestions of that sort which I can do the more 
composedly ns I a imperfectly content with my 
own work and cherish no ambitions elsewhere. 


The point is that, with an Executive Council 1 
deluded of a judicially experienced , officer, tho 1 
impression prevails widely that judicial affairs 
and judicial functionaries run the risk of re* 
ceiving far less attention than they deserve, 
that the interests of the. department are apt to 1 
be subordinated to those of otber departments 
which are more closely in touch with the Ex-- 
ecutive Government or of which the Executivo 
Government more easily recognises the im- 
portance. With great deference and respect, 

I am of opinion that there is good ground for 
such apprehen sions— not in the least, because the 
Government is conscious of any preferences,, 
bnt because it is so immersed in its own heavy 
cares of direct administration that it lias little- 
time or opportunity to study the needs of the 
Judicial branch with the 'samo attention which 
the High Court is in a position to devote. I am 
also of opinion that the rank and precedence of 
Sub-Judges should be higher than they are. 

28776 (IV). Are you satisfied that under tho 
existing system of promotion the interest of 
individual officers and of tho Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— ‘ 
In regard to appointments to Assistant Judge-' 
ships I am decidedly of opinion that, if such' 
appointments are not to be made entirely by tho 
High Court, they ought to be strictly subject- 
to the High Court’s approval and concurrence, 
Promotions to Sessions Judgeships from the 
Indian Bar, should, in my opinion, be usually 
restricted to gentlemen who have served as 
Government Pleaders. Sueh service improves 
their capacity ns Judges of fact in Criminal 
cases, a matter in which Indian gentlemen ‘ 
without special training, cannot be said to be 
quite satisfactory. Jn such cases there is fre- 1 
quently visible 'a tendency rather to reach an 
acquittal than to deal fairly with tho evidence, 
and in private conversation one is often met 
with tho view that it h useless to convict a. 
murderer seeing that his conviction cannot 
restore the deceased to life, Such views, ex- 
pressed or implicit, and a certain timidity in 
dealing with the more serious offences against, 
the person are, I think, only to he removed ‘by 
sueh training as the Government Pleaders-' 
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,.28777. (Chairman.) You are a Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay ?- 1 am. 

.28778. You ate opposed to. simultaneous; 
examinations ?— I am. 

•. 2877,9. But you see no valid objection to" 
selecting Indian recruits for the .Indian Civil 
Service in India by a system of combined nomination, 
and examination?— Yos, Perhaps, I rather over- 
stated that; when I said I saw no valid, objection 
■ *9 ’ . ■ meant tliat'if, all things considered, some 
snch measure had to be. taken, that was abetter. 

9P® competition, ... 

■ ■' ';. a J V0 think, that the .present single- 
Z^’r'^ tlt T T g , lve8 efficient opportunity for 

° “ i ' m 11 *■ -E™ "«ot 


. 28781. , You wouldlike to sea some additional 
opportunity afforded to thorn ? — Yes. My - own 
leaning is to -afford that opportunity rather by 
promotion from -the Provincial. Civil Service. Of 
coorsoj it would not give you technically 1. 0. S. 
men, - but ■ it would give you men holding 
the same offices and. drawing very mu'ch the 
same pay. If. that was not considered suffi-- 
cient to meet what the Commission . held to be the. 
legitimate aspirations,' then rather than allow tlife- 
pure competitive system I would fall back on .this- 
alternative. 

28782. -Have you any idea to what ‘extent' you 
would admit Indians by meanB of an • examination 
in India ?— -No, I - am hot .prepared to give- a.- 
figure. . ~ 
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28783. Have yon thought oat at all what 
scheme would be the most desirable for carrying 
, out an examination in India? For instance, 

. would you hare one which would be open to the 
.whole of India or one which would he open to a 
select number of candidates from each Province in 
India ?— I should prefer that it Ice open to a select 
number of such candidates and that it should not 
•be a merely literary examination. 

28784, Do you consider there is room for an 
increase of Indians in the Service today ? — I think 
there is loom, but I am tot prepared to say for 
how many more. I think the door ought to be 
widened, but I am not prepared to say exactly 
how far it ought to he widened. 

28785. Do you think that on general political 
grounds the demand made is one which shonld he 
considered favourably ?— Partly that, and partly 
I think owing to the promise which Indians have 
given and are now giving of being ablo to hold 
superior posts. I think probably that at first 
there would have to be some little sacrifice in 
efficiency, but my own idea is that that might be 
accepted up to a certain point. 

28785. You think that that sacrifice of 
efficiency will tend to diminish as time goes cm ? — 
I think it probably will tend to diminish j that is 
my hope and my belief. 

28787. Were such a scheme of a separate 
examination as yon have put forward introduced, 
you would abolish promotion from the Provincial 
Service to “ listed ” posts ? — I am afraid that would 
' have to fce done because one is really an alternative 
of the other. 

28788. But you would still retain a certain 
number of District Judgeships for the Bar ?— Yes. 
I should be prepared to offer a few to distinguished 
Government Pleaders. 

28789. Do yon think that the abolition of the 
“listed” posts would have a discouraging effect 
upon officers in the Provincial Service f- As I think 
I have said before, I would rather promote upwards 
from the Provincial Service than give appointments 
by means of this separate examination. 

28790. And you think that increased promo- 
tion from the Provincial Civil Service would meet 
the aspirations of those who desire to see an 
advance?— I think it would meet a great many of 
them. 

28791. We have had an objection brought 
"before us very often that under the present system 
those who attain to the position of the “ listed “posts 
do so only late in life ?— That no doabt is so. 

28792, Can you suggest any means by 
which those posts could be occupied by younger 
men?— I do not know at present of any reason 
why they Should not now be occupied by younger 
men who give sufficient promise, after five, six, 
seven or eight years’ service. I do not see any 
necessity in the natnre of things why yon are 
bound to wait until they are advanced in yearB 
before you give them “listed ” posts. 

28793. I suppose it would he difficult to 
select men over so many other peoples’ 
. heads7— That would he a difficulty, but my own 
impression is that, whatever you do, yon will he 
confronted with that difficulty in India. 

28794. Whilst that would he very popular with 
the fortunate persons selected, would the system, if 
-brought into general practice, tend towards the 
popularity of the whole Service ?— Kb, not un- 
less it was done with a sj aring hand which, I think, 
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is only another means of saying that the selection 
would have to be very careful. 

28795. In other words you mean that the 
selection of young men would have to be somewhat 
infrequent, and that, generally speaking, if yon 
increased the “ listed” posts they would have to go 
rn the ordinary course of seniority?— I think pro- 
bably it would work out that -way. 

28796. Those who got to these posts by 
seniority would only get there at a considerably 
advanced ago ? — That is true. 

28797. Can you tell us approximately what 
proportion of District Judgeships yon would fill 
from the Bar ?— I should not like to see any 
proportion reserved for the Bar, but 1 should like 
to see a certain proportion reserved jointly for the 
Bar and the Provincial Service, so that, the appoint- 
ing authority, on a vacancy arising, would bo 
free to select the best man from either branch. 

28798, Either from one of the inferior grades 
of the Provincial Service or from the Bar?— 
Yes. 

28799. You would also appoint a proportion 
to tho grade of Assistant Collectors ?— Yes, 

28800. TV hat proportion of these Assistant 
CoDedorships would you suggest should bo filled in 
Englacd and what proportion in India?— I am 
not prepared to say, It is so long since I have 
been out of the Executive lino. 

288ol. Under your scheme for an Iudian 
examination would you suggest a probationary 
course for Indians in England ?— Yes, that in 
my opinion is a very important part of it ; I attach 
importance to that. 

28802, What would be the nature of that 
coutseaDd how long would you suggest it should 
last?— I should like to see at least three years 
in an approved University. 

28803. Would you like to see Indians col- 
lected as much as possible in one College ? — No, 
just the opposite. My idea is that, so far as 
possible, during those three years they should avail 
themselves of what opportunities they got of 
catching what ono might call the English spirit— 
I do not know any better word for it. 

28804. Therefore, you prefer to see them 
distributed ?— Yes. I would certainly put every 
obstacle in the way of their going merely as a 
olique and settling down in one University and 
coming back to India very much the samo as they 
went to England. 

28805. You do not apprehend tho other 
difficulty, that if they go iu small numbers they 
may find themselves somewhat isolated during 
their course ?— That no doubt would be so, but I 
understand the India Office now arc making rather 
good arrangements for their supervision. 

28806. Do you think tho India Office supervi- 
sion would be such that they would be able to 
control the men in tbo College of a University ?— 
I think it is a matter of detail which maybe 
arranged in consultation with the India Office 
authorities, 

28807. Anyway, yon regard that as the less 
of the two evils ?— Yes. 

28808. You urge that probationers should 
get a good legal training 1— Yes, I would have 
that imposed upon all civilians during the period 
of probation in England. 

2S8Q9. Do you also set store by the colloquial 
instruction in England?— Yes. 

28810. Do yon think that colloquial profi- 
ciency ns distinguished from tho foundations of 
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grammar can Best be taught in England? — It was 
tfluoht to tie. I was not at Oxford or Cambridge 
butat London; and at London both Marathi and 
Gujardti were taught to me. 

' 28811. Did you find you could talk with the 
people very well when you came out ?~ Yes, on my 
English instruction. 

. 28812. Is not that rather exceptional f— We 
had an Indian to teach ns and that may he 
exceptional, 

28813, Yon have found by experience 
in India that yen could learn the language 
from an instructor in England as well as if 
you were going about amongst tie people 
here ?— ■ No, X would not go so far os that. In 
my particular case, I had learned enough to carry 
m round. The point I was making there was that 
I wished to insist on the colloquial part of it. 
All these vernacular languages, if they fall into 
the hands of a certain class of tutors in this 
country, become mete Sanskrit and that should be 
avoided at all costs. It is no use teaching that 
Sanskrit vernacular to a man, because the person 
you have to talk to is tho man in the field, and it 
is his language that tho young Civilian should 
know. 

28814. It is in the field that the young 
- Civilian mainly learns the language, is it not ?— 
Yes, and it is to the field he ought to go first. 

28815. You set great store by the Indian 
going to England for a three years’ course. What 
» your view about tho European during bis term 
of probation ?— We had two years in my day, and 
I do not see any objection to that-. 

28818. Do you think it is best passed in 
England ?—I thick so. 

28817. And then the men should come out 
for an ordinary year’s probation under a Collect- 
or?— Yes. 

28818. In regard to pay, would yon he 
in favour of a time-scale for District Officers 
as well as for Junior Officers?— I cannot say, 
because that is a question I have not thought 
out ; I only suggested a time-scale to remedy the 
real disadvantages under which the junior men are 
tow labouring. 

28819, Would you maintain the present system 
of recruitment for the Judicial branch ? — I would. 

28820. And select officers for the Judicial 
branch with not, less than six years’ service ?— Yes. 

28821. "You regard this sis years’ service on 
the Executive side as a matter of importance in 
. their subsequent career ?— I regard it as absolutely 
essential. 

28822. In your scheme the officer would take 
study-leave in Eagland ? — Yes, after he bad been 
. ont in the country for some time and bad sat as an 
original Judge for about a year. 

■28S23. After he had been out about six 
years ?— About six or seven years. 

28824. You think that an officer should have 
some experience of the charge of a Sub-judge’s 
Odurt ?— I do. ' - , 6 

28825. Would you give him that experience 
before he goes to England for study-leave or on 
tomb 1 ^’7® efore h e g°es Horn e, 

. h; answer to questions with' regarffito 
JS?® 1 , Ser 7 ic€ x see you explain at length 
appointment of the 
Judicial 'Provincial 
* St tbat a ‘better type of man 

could be appointed from that officj by means of 

another method of appointment ?— I do " ' 

\ ' 


28827. The present method being nomination, 

I take it from what you say that you would prefer ■ 
to accept the results of competitive examination ?— 
Ho, it is not that. I think the post ought to. he 
offered to those first on the list in any given year. 
They would not necessarily accept them, but yon 
would take the first on the list who did accept and 
put those names down for that particular year, 
28828. Ah the successful ones on the list would 
accept, would they not ?— I believe not, even now, 
It would quite often happen that the first man 
would not accept because he would think he had. a 
better chance at the Bar. We have a great 
number of Subordinate Judges who honestly 
heliovo, with some reason, that they have rather 
ruined their careers by coming into the Judicial 
Service. 

28829. Then the examination, you speak of, 
would not be a specific examination for the 
Provincial Service ?— No. 

28830. It would be an examination for ontiy 
to the Ear as well a? to the Service, and 
the successful candidates would choose which 
they liked ?— It is an alternative method of 
recruiting to the Subordinate Judiciary. At 
present, there is no method or principle in it 
that anyone is able to detect, and that gives rise 
to a good deal of soreness and bad feeling. Men 
arc passed over by juniors, and they wonder all 
their lives why they were so passed over. 

28881. Y ou say that probably a better system 
would be to offer the ascertained number of vacan- 
cies in any year to the successful candidates of 
that year in the order of their passing; do you 
mean by that an examination ,for the Provincial 
' Service and that those who camo out at the top of , 
the list would enter it?— I mean that on their 
passing their-qualifying Law examinations thehead- 
men who pass in any given year should be offered 
these appointments. 

28832. You object to these appointments being 
made by tho Government, and you would prefer 
to see them made by the High Conrt?— Yes. 

28833, I suppose as a matter of fact these 
appointments are made ou tho recommendation of 
the High Court, are they not ?— Some, but not all. 
After ail, iu the constitution, the power is with the 
Government, and the feeling of the Subordinate 
Judiciary— and I can speak for them as I have 
' beau spmdrag rather & long touc amongst them— 
is that they are dissatisfied ; they say the High 
Court ib unable to protect their interests and is 
overborne by the Executive Government. 

28834. (Afr. Madge.) You attach some im- 
portance to what you call the conservative 
sentiment of the country ? — I do not think I said 
' I attached importance to it. I think I quotod'ifc 
as an observed fact- " 

28835. Taking it as au existing fact, have yon 
- thought out any plan by which people of influence, 
of tbe kind you have in mind, can be attracted to 
the Service of tbe.Government otherwise than -by 
. competitive examination ?— No. I have thought 
of it, bufc l Lave never succeeded ‘in thinking out 
any .plan. The system seems to me to bo beset 
with. -difficulties. You mean, . to make some 
aliowahee.net only for the .candidate’s' intellectual 
-gifts and qualifications, hut also for his genealogy 
and parentage? 

, 28836. Yes ?— I have not bean able fej think 
-of any scheme to -secure that...' , . 

'23837. . Having regard to the great 'Importance 
of enlisting that element in tire ‘Government I 
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hive asked other witnesses whether on the Civil side 
you could not have some arrangement corresponding 
with that which Lord Carzou aimed at with the 
Cadet Corps, and one witness suggested the creation 
of Rajkomar Colleges within British territory?— 
Personally, I should be very much opposed to that 
I think it is in violent antithesis to the spirit we 
are endeavouring to implant in India. 

28S38. You mean the democratic spirit?— Ido. 
28839. Yon have had expakn.ee as an Execn- 
tive officer before you joined the Bench ? — Yes. 

28810. For what period?—! suppose I was 
about ten years on the Executive side. 

28S4-1. Do you not find that the general er- 
perienee gained by yon as an Executive officer has 
proved of great value to yon as a Judicial officer ? 
—It has been invaluable. 

28812. From your experience of ten years do 
you not think it wiser to delay the period of 
bifurcation to as late a period as possible?— As pos- 
sible, of course, but how far would it bs possible ? 
I say sis or seven years, though I am not wedded 
to any particular figure. If you delay it longer 
.than that there is the risk that a man is set and 
his mind has token what one may call the Execu- 
tive ply. 

28843. Do you think the Executive frame of 
mind is at all opposed to the Judicial frame of 
m in.d ?— I do not suggest it is opposel ; I say it 
is something different, 

• 28914. When you said you were willing to 
make some sacrifice in order to advance Indian 
officers, hud you in mind both the Executive and 

the Judicial side?— I had. , 

28845. As regards the Provincial Service, do 
you think the Government manages to get 
'much the same class of men in the Provincial 
Servioe as those who go Home to compete for the 
Civil Service?— I do not know whether the men 
we get in our Provincial Service are the same 
stamp of men as those who come Homs to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service. Do you mean in 
worldly position or education il qualifications 1 * * 
28846. They may be a little poorer, as you 
can judge from their not being able to pay to go to 
England, but I mean apart from mere money. 
Some witnesses have told us that they are pretty 
much the same class of men and I should like to 
have your opinion on the subject ?— I am afraid 
I cuHwt answer that question as I am not sure 
what the question is. 

28347. My reason for asking that question 
-was to put auother, namely : What is your 
objection, if you havo any, to limiting recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service to promotions from 
■the Provincial Civil Service ?— That is the leaning 
of my own opinion. I _ would rather do that, 
becuse you are there dealing with men who have 
actually shown that they are men who have 
imbibed something of what, we understand to be 
the Western spirit of administration as opposed to 
the Eastern, whereas, the other men are more or 
less unknown. 

28848. Thai is to say, the proof ot the pudding 
is in the eating ?— Unite so. The best examination 
is the work done, 

28849. Do you think that the interests o: the 

great, ignorant masse; generally run in the same 

direction as those of tho smaller eineatei class ? 
If there should be any difference, the Government 
in taking note of its responsibilities has to consider 
both these facts?— I suppose the interests of the 
inarticulate millions of India are to be well 


governed and above all to be fairly governed. 
That I regard as their great interest. I think the 
claims of the other class, which ought to be con- 
sidered very benevolently, must be considered 
subject to the claims of these millions to he well 
and fairly governed. 

28850. With regard to the time-scale, do yon 
think that it would be better, especially with 
regard to the younger men, to have a pro rain 
increase ail round instead of a timc-scaic?— lam 
afraid I cannot answer that. As I said to the 
Chairman, I only adopted that as one sort of means 
of meeting the present mischief under which junior 
men in the Service are labouring iu the matter of 
poor pay ; but I hive not thought out the question 
and I am not competent to give an opinion as 
between alternative measures. 

28S51. With reference to the general rise of 
prices, that evil would be remedied partly by an 
increase all round ?— Yes. 

2SB52. That has been done on the Bengal 
ride of the country with reference to the lower 
posts? -I agree that is the evil to be remedied. 

28853. And does not that seem to he the 
simplest way of remedying it ?— It does. 

28354. (Mr. Fisher.) At what age does a man 
become a Government Pleader? — I should say he 
would be lucky if he got it at thirty. 

28855. Is he appointed by the High Court ?— 
I really could not tell you. 

23356. About what age would you expect the 
Government Pleader to be promoted into the Civil 
Service ?— I thiuk in the past they havo been 
rather elderly mm ; but I thiuk the present ten- 
dency is to appoint them rather younger. 

28357. But in any case, I do not suppose yon 
would get your Sessions Judge under 35 ?— No. 

28358. How would that compare with tho 
Indian Civilian in the same post now ?— I do not 
think there would he any very great difference. 

28859. I presume that the Sessions Jndgo 
who had been a Government Pleader might look 
forward, if he were a very good man, ultimately, 
to a position in the High Court ?— Yes. 

28860. Is it your experience that tho standard 
in the Provincial Service is gradually risiog ?— I 
am afraid from my own experience I am hardly 
competent to speak, but I am assured by men who 
ought to know, chiefly the old Suoordimte J edges 
and Subordinate Judges who have retired, that it 
is not rising but tatter falling that the present 
recrait into the Provincial Service— speaking only 
of Subordinate Judges— is probably not quite such 
a good man a; was the ease earlier. 

28831. (Mr. Mncioadd.) You siy in answer 
to question (7) that comparatively few Indians 
extend their viows to the general welfare of the 
country and most are concerned only with the 
interest of a caste or sub-division oE a caste to 
which they happen to belong. Wonld you say 
that is trap of the University educated Indian as 
well as other Indians?— It is far less true of the 
English educated Indians than it is of the generality 
of Indians. 

28S62. With reference to Indians educated 
id Indian Universities, what do yon say ?— It is 
less true of them also. 

283S3. So that that statement made in 
connection with opinions regarding simultaneous 
examinations would require to be taken with a 
certain degree of qualification ?— Nd. I think it 
requires to be read strictly a; it is written : “ com- 
paratively few Indians." 7 think that is still teas 
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hut it would not be tine to say “compratively 
lew educated Indians." 

2S8G4. Is it j’cur answer wife reference 
to educated Indians ?— No, it was not so in my 

28866. I only want to get it quite dear, 
-lecanee you tee it is only educated Indians who 
no up for this examination ?—I see the equivoca- 
tion : it might be read so, 

28866, Then towards the last part of your 
answer to question (10) you make certain proposals 
regarding what seem to me to be two sections 
of the Indian Civil Service, one being the section 
cf the Indian Civil Service as we know it, but if 
we wore to recommend your proposal would we not 
bo creating another section with other qualifica- 
tions ?— Yes, I think yon would. 

28867. Would yon rot run the very grave 
danger of destroying tho coherent unity of the 
whole Service? You would have two grades of 
men and, therefore, would you not have two grades 
of responsibility being crested ?— I think you 
would destroy what you may call the theoretical 
unity of the Service, but that I thought was a 
fair pries to pay to ovoid the danger* of the other. 

28868. It is a thing that we sbonld not 
recommend without very grave reasons ? Is it not 
very much better, if possible, to keep the unity 
within this higher grade of the Public Service ?— 
I do not know that I should agree that any great 
sacrifice ought to be made merely in the pursuit of 
theoretical unity of a Service. If real and sub- 
stantial advantages were gained to the Indian 
aspirants, I should be inclined to content myself 
with that, if my view is adopted aB regards tho 
inadvisability of simultaneous examinations. It all 
ultimately depends on that. 

28869. You agree tbat it is desiiable sometimes 
,and on certain occasions to sacrifice a certain 
amount of efficiency in order' to gain a larger 
end ?— I do. 

• 28870. But as soon as that sacrifice is made, 
of courso, all the energies of tho Government would 
be to undo that mcrifice 60 as to bring the whole 
of the cadre up to its regular efficiency ?— Yes. 

2887) , If you divide your cadre by the method 
of recruitment do not you make it absolutely im- 
possible to overtake the sacrifice that you have 
made as a temporary expedient ?— I do not think 
you do. I do not think you necessarily oako it 
impossible. 

28872. Would it not bo far more politic to- 
sacrifice the efficiency, if you have to sacrifice it, 
by a system which with a little screwing up can 
ultimately be made to be a uniform system of 
recruitment ^—Ceteris jtaribnt I quite agree, but 
I do not agree that the other things are equal. 

28873. Does not the proposal for simultaneous 
examination meet my view with which, on the 
whole, you agree, rather than the particular pro- 
posal which you yourself suggest ?— Yes. My only 
objection ia, as I have endeavoured to say, that 
although the theory of simultaneous examinations 
am be put both upon .the ground you slate and 
upon other grounds, yet in India you would have to 
pay ior.it such a price as I for my part am not 
now willing to pay. 

^ ou *hjnk the sacrifice of efficiency 
80 ^ ^ es ’ aB(£ * Q m y opinion the 

?u ft8ptestige of the Ser ™e> ^ch 
wonM h* o£ a J“B tbe ““a thing, 


28875. You have said that in your recent tour 
yon found there was an opinion held by the 
Subordinate Judicial Service that its interests were- 
overborne by the Executive Government, and that 
tho High Court could not protect it. Would you 
mind telling us a little bit more in detail what is - 
exactly meant by that ? Is it that in the minds 
of these officers there is a feeling, whether rightly 
or wrongly held, that their judicial merits are not 
properly recognised by the- Government?—- 1 think 
there is a general feeling that Government are not 
very keenly alivo to Judicial merits everywhere, 
that it is not, so to speak, the particular business 
of an Executive Government to enquire into 
Judicial merits. That feeling is held large]? 

I think. 

28876. Docs it take the form that the 
Subordinate Judicial officer feels that in the course 
of the exercise of his Judicial powers he must do 
things tbat would be acceptable to the Executive- 
officer ?— Emphatically not. 

28877. Does it take any form like that 
familiar to us by the arguments in favqpr of the- 
separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
functions on the ground that the Executive, being 
superior, imposes its will upon tho Judicial ?—No. 

28878, It takes no formllike that at all ?— No, 

28879. At the same time, however, yon want 
all these appointments to be made by tho High 
Court?— Yes. 

28880. I suppose through the ordinary 
political method, that you make the recommenda- 
tions and the Government the appointment ? You 
would not moke yourself the absolute oppointcr?— 
Yes, I should like tho Court to be the abeolute 
appointor without any intervention of the Govern- 
ment except such intervention as the High Court 
might desire to evoke at any given time. In any 
time of doubt we should consult freely with the- 
Government naturally, but I am keen on this, that 
the ostensible constitutional appoinler should he 
the High Court and not the Government, 

28881. And tbat nil appointments on ths- 
Judicinl side should be made by the High Court ?— 
Yes, that is my view. 

28882. Quite apart from Government inter- 
ference or Government sanction or Government 
approval?— Yes. 

28888. Supposing that were done, would you; 
still hold the samo strong view that you expressed 
here regarding Judges being mode members of' the- 
Executive Council ?— I , have never yet contem- 
plated the possibility of getting this particular 
reform that I ask, so tbat I am rather “ gravelled ” 
for an answer. If we got this, that the High' 
Court made all the Judicial appointments, I would 
still press that ono member of the Council should 
be a Judge. I still think that would be necessary.. 

28884, So tor as you have expressed 'yourself 
in writing, I notice the reason why you press for 
this, that the Executive Government has a habit of' 
overlooking the interests of the Judiciary ?— Yes. 

2S885. But if those iutorests were adequately 
looked after by tho High Court that argument, to 
put it mildly, would not be so strong ?— It would- 
Jose a good deal of its weight. 

28886. In your view do or do not these yarious- 
judgments that you have passed upon Judicial 
requirements amount to an argument in favour of 
the separation of the Judicial from the Executive- 
functions of the administration ? — In ray view,, 
no. On the contrary, I am opposed to that, • 
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28887. (Mr. Claui of.) "With regard to your 
proposal tliat the appointment of Sub- Judges 
should be left entirely in the hands of the Court, 
is the High Court necessarily in possession of all 
the information which it is necessary to have 
before appointing Sub-Judges?— At the present 
' time, no; we have not the doty to perform and 
therefore have no information m our hands. If 
we had the duty we should collect the information. 

28888. Supposing the duty were transferred 
to the High Court, would the High Comt have 
the same means of ascertaining the antecedents 
of a candidate which the Government at present 
lave?— I should say we should never be 
embarrassed by anything of that kind. We 
could easily find out. It would be the simplest 
thing in the world, for instance, to ask the 
Government. 

28889. Then you would practically introduce 
the same elements which strike yon as elements 
of irregularity now?— No. The element of 
irregularity which strikes me is, that the ostensible 
appointee is the Executive Government and ulti- 
mately the power of appointing rests with the 
Government. Isay it ought to rest with the 
High Court whose particular concern and business 
and function it is to know what men are fit to be 
appointed Sub- Judges and what mcD amongst 
the Sub-Judges arc fit to be promoted. 

28890. So far as the latter portion of your 
remark goes, the promotions are entirely governed 
by the High Court ?— They are not ostensibly. 

28891. But practically they are ?— That may 
be so, but in my opinion it is very important to 
have it also ostensibly. The Subordinate Judges 
do not realise that at present. 

28892. Why should the first appointments be 
necessarily with the High Court ?■— Because I 
think the High Court is in the best position to 
know the kind of man likely to discharge Judicial 
functions adequately. I should say knowledge of 
that kind is more familiar to the High Court than 
to the Executive Government. If that is wrong 
then I am wrong. 

28898. How would the High Court know 
anything more about first appointments? You 
prescribe a certain test of legal knowledge and a 
certain number of candidates pass that test, and 
ont of that number some persons have to be 
appointed as Subordinate Judges. The question 
is whether Government should appoint them or 
the High Court should appoint them. How would 
the High Court have any better knowledge about 
them than the Government?— Possibly they might 
not in the care of the first appointments. 

28894-. So that your objections are not quite 
as strong in the case of first appointments as they 
are at any subsequent stage 1 — That is so. 

28895. You said that a portion of the Judicial 
Service might he usefully recruited from Govern- 
ment Pleaders and the Provincial Service. Would 
yon confine it strictly to Government Pleaders or 
would you take any Pleaders of almost lie rame 
standing who have quite as much work and 
■ractice as the Government Pleader ?— I see the 
ifficully, and my opinion is not very decided, tut 
at present I would confine it to the Government 
Pleaders owing to their exceptional opportunities 
of dealing with Criminal work. 

28896. It is juEti with respect to that point 
that I wish to have your opinion on something 
which is passing in my mind. The private practi- 
tioner no doubt is more often employed in defending 
H 495—40 


a case than in piosecutiug ?— Almost always ono 
might say. 

28897. It is often necessary to send out 
private practitioners from the High Court into the 
mufassal to conduct Government prosecutions, but 
that does not necessarily meaD that if a private 
practitioner were asked to prosecute he would not 
be able to prosecute well ?— My experience is that 
they do not prosecute well. 

28898. You have known of cases in which 
Pleaders practising in the High Court have been 
taken out to conduct Government prosecution? — 

28899. Is it from tbe experience of their 
work that you lave ventured this opinion ? —No, it 
is from my experience generally of private Pleaders 
engaged in conducting a Criminal prosecution. 

28900. What would your opinion be from 
your experience of those arses which arc conducted 
by private practitioners appointed by Government 
to conduct prosecutions ? Would not you include 
them in tba same category as the Government 
Pleaders ?— No, I would not, 

28901. I think you said in answer to a 
question that experience as an Executive officer 
lore certain number of years iras indispensable to 
a Judicial officer ? — Yes. 

28902. Arc there not in this Presidency 
instances of District aud Sessions Judges who are 
doing their work without having served for any 
time in tbe Executive Department of tho Govern- 
ment in their early stages ?— There are. 

28903. Do you find io the ease of aDy 
gentlemen now in the Service that they are in 
any way appreciably handicapped on account of 
their ignorance of Executive work? - I am afraid 
I would lather Dot answer a question which is 
very embarrassing to racj it would be a High 
Court Judge pronouncing sentence ou a Subordinate 
Judge; but I adhere to the opinion I have 
expressed. 

28904. You were asked by Mr. Macdonald as 
to whether the Executive officer imposed bis 
Executive will on a Subordinate Magistrate, and 
ou said no, and 1 quite agree with yon there ; 
ut looking at the question from the other cud, 
can you be quite sure that a Subordinate 
Magistrate iu disposing of cases is not consciously 
or unconsciously swayed by his belief of what tlio 
Executive officer's opiuion is ?— I should be sorry 
to make that imputation agaiust an Indian 
Magistrate. If you care to make it I would not 
make it. 

28905. Would you have opportunities of 
knowing whether that is really so ? — Assuredly. 

I should receive complaints I think. 

28906. Complaints from whom ? — From the 
Magistrate who felt himself intimidated. 

28907. I am afraid I have not made myself 
understood. Take a forest offence or an A'hkari 
offence, the trial goes on before a First Class or 
Second Class Magistrate, an Indian, and he decides 
in a particular way and probably convicts the 
accused. Can you as a superior Executive officer 
be sure that tbe Magistrate in 60 deciding has not 
’ been unconsciously swayed by bis opinion of what 
the opinion of his superior officer is?— -If he has 
been unconsciously swayed by something it is quite 
clear I should never have aDy knowledge of it. 

2890S. But, if he has convicted how would 
it come to your knowledge that he has convicted 
because cf a certain reason ?— If the thing were 
at all general, if the Indian Magistrates felt that 
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Son occupied by the District Magistrate, I do 
uot think I should have spent nil these years in 
this country in intercourse with Indian Magistrates 
without ham? amtmJ Hat hot ' 

28309. Unfortunately, your Magistrates have 
not the same legal training and the same general 
culture as your Subordinate Judges lmvc?-Tbat 
is quite true. 

28910. But unless direct complaints came to 


28920. Yon said it is quite conceivable, that 
the man who passed at the top might prefer to 
take his chance at the Bar.. Do you think that 
would have been so 15 or 20 years ago?— No, I 
do not. 

28921. To that extent it is truo there are 
other careers which are becoming more attractive 
and for that reason we are not getting quite as 
good a class in Government Service asbofore?— ' 
That is so. 


you, you would not be in a position to know the 
Liter in the way that practitioners am likely to 
know about it?— I do not know. Practitioners 
I understand generally aet upon instructions, 
which instructions we often find to bo very 
inaccurate. 

28911. This is not a question of acting on 
instructions in the conduct of a case; this is 
information which a practitioner might subse- 
quently obtain after the case is disposed of ?— From 
• an interested party. 

28912. Not necessarily from an interested 
party. It may he even from the Magistrate him- 
self. Would you call him interested? Supposing 
in my experience a Magistrate, years after the dis- 
posal of a ease, confessed to mo that he was swayed 
in a particular way in deciding a particular 
case which I argued before him, that would be 
knowledge which is not likely to come to the cars 
of the superior officer and might come to tho 
knowledge of the practitioner ?— Yes. 

28913. {Sir Timbre ilcrim) You said you 
would liko to see Judicial ap]»intments ostensibly 
mado by the High Court ? - Yes. 

28914. Is tot striotly constitutional ?— I 
really do not know, but I understand that it is. I 
have never had time or opportunity of verifying 
tot and I do not know whether it is constitutional 
or not. 

28915. I am only asking you from the general 
knowledge one has that the representative of the 
Crown is the Government and the appointment is 
made by the Crown ?— There might be diffioulty 
in the first appointments but I do uot think there 
would be any constitutional difficulty with regard 
to promotions, and that is the poiut which I press 
most keenly. 

28916, I understand that it would not satisfy 
you- if it were the same practice as in other 
Provinces, tot the recommendations should be 
made by the High Court and earned out with tho 
Executive ?— That would not satisfy me. 

28917. In your answer to question (13) yon 
say: “I should much deprecate any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch/ 
but I understood you to say you were not opposed 
to the direct appointment of Government Pleaders 
or a certain proportion of the Bar to the Judicial 
Branch?— That is so. 

. 28918. May 1 read that in tho sense that you 
mean the Civilian Members who are to remain in 
the Judicial Branch are not to be separately 
recruited ?— Yes, that is all. 

■ 28919, You said there is an opinion abroad 
that the recruits to Government Service are not of 
a higher standard than they were. Do you think 
that the educated classes are showing greater 
avorsionto Government Service, particularly, in the 
Judicial lme, than toy used to show?— No, I 
think in this respect there_ is some manifestation of 
aversion, that the Subordinate Judiciary now offers 
ate financially promising career to a good Indian 
lawyer ton at used to offer. ' ■ 


28922. {Lord Ronaldshay.) When you express- 
ed your preference for recruiting Indians to the 
higher posts by means of promotion from the 
Provincial Service you had something more in 
your mind, had you not, than a mere extension of 
the listed post system ?— I do not know tot I 
can answer that. 

28923. When you said promotion from the 
provincial Service did you merely mean promotion 
to a particular listed post or promotion to the 
Commission of the Presidency ?— I think I meant 
primarily promotion to the Commission. 

28924. You think there would be no insuper- 
able diffioulty in selecting men at a sufficiently 
young age to put them on a par, when they wore 
promoted, with their colleagues who lmd been 
recruited for the Commission in other ways ? -I 
do not think it would he insuperable. 

28925. {Mr. Heokn.) ’ In answer to 
Mr. Macdonald you said that certain matters in 
3 r our opinion did not form any basis in support of 
the separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions, but you wore dealing there with officers 
who exclusively perform Judicial functions, so that, 
of course, the question of Executive functions did 
not really come iu ?— That is so. 

28926. "With reference to the discontent of 
Subordinate Judges, is there a feeling amongst 
them that the present method of making appoint- 
ments is unsatisfactory ?— I should say a universal 
feeling, and I say that after making a two months’ 
tour throughout the districts whore I met .very 
nearly all tho Sub-Judges of the Presidency. • 

28927. And you have in your evidence sug- 
gested a modification of the method which now 
exists ?— Yes. 

28928, I believe you have very definite 
opinions about these qualifying appointments ? — 

I have. 

28929. Briefly, what woald you say about 
them ?— I condemn tom utterly. I say they have 
failed in practico, and I say they were sueh posts 
as never could have been expectod to succeed, and 
in practice did not succeed. 

28930. Asto appointments to “ listed "posts in 
tho Judicial Branch, which are made by Govern- . 
meat also, is there any feeling about them ? — 
Recent appointments havo excited a great deal of 
feeling and much dissatisfaction, 

28931. Have recent appointments been mado 
after consulting to High Court? — My impression 
16 that toy were made without consulting the 
High Court. 

■ 289S2. Supposing that tore were separate 
recruitment of the Judicial branch of to Service 
what effect do you suppose that would have on to 
relations of tho Collector- and the District 
” Judge ?— A most unhappy, effect- 1 think. There 
would be soon developed an . antagonism which -I 
think would be disastrous (o the administration of 1 
the, country. 
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®2 893 3, Have yon looked into the figures 
relating to salaries? Erst of all, with regard to 
District Judges, it is stated that tb average pay 
is less than the average pay of tie District Judges 
in any Province in Mia? -That is what I myself 
have collected from the figures collected by the 
Registrar of the High Court. 

28934-. Do you know what pay Assistant 
Judges are receiving ?— Us. 776. 

28935, It may, 1 believe, reach as much as 
Rs, 900 a month?— Yes. 

28936. And some of the Assistant Judges are 
Joint Sessions Judges and may try murder cases ?— 
Yes. 

28937. How does that condition of things 
strike you?— The condition strikes me as 
eminently undesirable, There are men holding 
dearly superior appointments who on the theory 
ought to be paid at not less than Rs. 1,000, and 
they are drawing less pay. 

28938. Do you think that even Rs. 1,000 a 
month would be a suitable pay for a Judge who 
was empowered to try murder cases?— No, I 
do not. 

28939. It should be something higher than 
that ?— It is difficult to bit on a figure, but I drink 
that Rs. 1,609 to Rs. 1,800 should be the minimum 
pay of a judge invested with those powers. 

28940. There are one or two questions I should 
like to put to you about the legal training of 
officers who are to become District Judges? 
Formerly, the training they got at boffie consisted 
very largely of practically learning by heart Codes 
aud the Evidence Act. Do yon attach any 
importance to that kind of training?— None 
whatever. 1 think it a most lamentable waste of 
time considering that no Judge would pass any 
order under a statute without having the statute 
under his eyes, dearly, therefore, it is no business 
of the candidate to learn a Code off by heart, 
28041. Can you suggest any method by 
which what one may call Anglo-Indian Law 
could he taught daring a period of probation ? 
Supposing, instruction were given in the broad 
general principles of Law ana it were indicated 
where exactly those general principles found a 
place in our Anglo-Indian Acts, do yon think that 
would he a useful training?— I should say it 
would be an admirable system, 

28942. As to the work in the Judicial 
Department, do you agree that, in the care of 
Assistant Judges and District Judges at any rate, 
by far the most important part of tbeir work is 
ascertaining the facts of cho case?— I do indeed 
and I have said so in my written answers. It 
is not only the most important part of the work 
but it is that part oi the work over which a good 
District Judge spends 1 should say seven-tenths 
of his time at least. 

28943. And a trained lawyer’s legal equip- 
ment is not a very important matter for that pur- 
pose ?— No, not nearly so important as common 
sense and • a knowledge of the language aud 
customs and habits e£ thought of the people. 

28944. What do yon think about the trained 
lawyer’s knowledge as an equipment for dealing 
with the kind of documents you have to deal with 
in the mufaesal ?— In some cases it would mislead 
him because the mufaBsal document is drawn by a 


perfectly inexpert man and, therefore, needs for its 
consideration nothing bat the ordinary principles 
of common sense. If he applied to it the artificial 
rales of construction of English Law he woald bs 
bound to go wrong. 

28945. So that yon think there are other 
matters that are quite as important as legal 
attainments if you wish to have a useful, sound 
District Judge?- That is my opinion. 

28946. And some of these qualities are likely 
to be developed by Executive experience?— Yes. 

2S947. And general experience iu any work 
almost in this country ?— Yes. 

28948, Turning to the case of Subordinate 
Judges, have yon also verified there the statement 
that they are worse paid now than they were a 
good many years ago?— I think I can give you 
the figures. The average pay according to the 
figures submitted to me officially of the Sub- 
ordinate Judges now is Rs. 314. In 1869, when 
work was immeasurably Jess in volume and very 
much less complicated in quality, the average pay 
was Rs. 337. Since then, the Subordinate J edges 
have lost at least one Small Causes Court Judge- 
ship, namely, that here iu Bombay, and I believe 
they themselves thiuk they have lost also two other 
Small Causes Court Judgeships, but I have not 
been able to verify that. 

28949. That can be hardly regarded as a 
satisfactory result of something like forty years of 
our present Judicial Department ?— No, parti- 
cularly when all this time they have been respond- 
ing so well to the education and treatment which 
they have received. 

28950. Would you approve of a snggestion 
that every Subordinate Judge who is invested with 
power to bear appeals should receive a considerable 
special allowance in addition to his salary ?— Yes, 
Ido. 

28951. (Sir Murry Jlammck.) How much 
Executive work does the District Judge do— how 
many Subordinate Courts would he have under 
his supervision in a District?— I should think 
abnnt 8 to 1 2 would be & fair number. 

28952. Sub-Judges’ Courts ?— Yes. 

28953. Have all these Sab- Judges’ Courts 
unlimited jurisdiction or only a jurisdiction up to a 
certain amount? Do all your Judges haw. unli- 
mited jurisdiction ?— ' Yes, subject to this, that 
they have Small Causes Court jurisdiction which 
is limited by the sum. Otherwise, you may say 
they have unlimited jurisdiction. 

28954. The District Judge has the power, I 
suppose, of appointing clerks, and transfers, and 
so on, in all these Courts, and. also looks after the 
Ndzir establishment ? --Yes. 

28355. And that gives you a considerable 
amount of Executive and administrative work? — 
Undoubtedly. I thiuk it is a very important part 
of a food Judge’s duty and a part which takes up 
a good deal of his time. 

2S95G. (Mr. Gkanhal.) Comparing the salaries 
of Subordinate Judges iu the Brmbay Presidency 
with the salaries in other Provncjs, are you aware 
that ia other Provinces the JIuasiEs, who are our 
Subordinate Judges of She secoal class, hive less 
jurisdiction actually tlui in BjmW ? -I was not 
aware of it. 
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28957. Our second class Subordinate Judges 
have jurisdiction up to Es. 5,000. In other 
Provinces, Munsifs have jurisdiction in some places 
only up to Rs. 2,000 and in others up to 
Bs. 2,500 ?— I did not know that. 

2895S. That ought to be an argument for the 
higher salary in this Presidency ?- Undoubtedly, 
28959. With regard to the questions about 
legal training that were put to you by Mr. Justice 


[concluded. 


Heaton, I suppose, you will admit that so far. as 
the High Court Bench is to be recruited from. 
District Judges more legal training is necessary 
than is needed to find correctly on facts ? — It you 
mean that there are more questions of Law decided 
mtiie High Court than in the District Court, yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

{Adjourned to Thursday at 10-80 a.m.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil not think that the system of open examination 
Service. is equally suited to “Natives of India." If 

the principle is pursued to its logical conclusion 

28960 (])• What is your experience of the it means that no regard is to be paid to eon- 
working of the present system of recruitment by siderations of caste, family history, and above 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil . all, loyalty. If regard is had to mere ability to 
Service? Do you accept it as generally satis- pass examinations the youth who comes of a 
factory in principle?— I consider the present high and loyal family and one who has passed his 
jystem of recruitment by open competitive life id an atmosphere of sedition Btand on the 
examination as satisfactory as anything that can same level. Political conditions being what they 
be devised for European officers, I am aware are, some form of nomination which will prevent 
that a system of nomination is at present in force candidates of one caste or one section of caste 
for recruitment for the Navy, the Egyptian and securing an unduo proportion of the appointments 
Soudan Civil Service, the Board of Education and, and will ensure as far as possible that they come 
I believe, other offices, but I do not recommend of good and loyal stock is absolutely necessary, 
that that system should be extended to the Indian 28968 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
Civil Service. There would be a danger lest in desirable between other classes of natural-horn 
course of time political influences should bo subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
brought into play: and posts given as a reward propose?— Not that I am aware. 

for political service. Nothing should be done 2896 i (5). Do you consider that the combina- 
which would in any way introduce the American tion of the open competitive examination for 
<i Spoils System ” into the recruitment for the the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
Indian Civil Service. for the Indian Civil Servico is or is not to the 

28961 (2). In what respects, if any, do yon advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 

find the present system faulty in detail, and reasons ?— I do notjlikc it. If a candidate eould 
■what alterations would you suggost ?— I do not pass the combined examination mainly on the 
like the present system. I consider that the subjects which he has already offered for his 
men arrive here too old, and that, though they degree there would be less objection to the present 
are probably intellectually superior to the candi- double examination. But, as I understand, the 
dates recruited under the old arrangement, they position, he cannot : the high Wrangler or tbo 
ate not sufficiently adaptable or receptive of new Oxford Honours man has, after his terribly stiff 
ideas. Tho Erst few years of a Civilian's life final school, to sit down and cram up the subjects, 
in th8 country involve attention to and study of which he last studied from an examination point 
what seems dry detail and trivial routine and it of view as a school-hoy. The number of first- 
seems to me sometimes that young men, who class men, who will go through this labour, is 
have been 5 or 6 years at a University, are rather limited : and those who do get through prefer 
above such things. An officer of 26 is probably the Home Civil Service, where, if the initial pay 
Eot os kindly disposed towards the grind of is poor, there is no expatriation, a man can stay on 
« meruit drill" as one of 21 or 22. _ in office up to 60 or even 65, arid there are oppor- 

28962 (3). Is the system equally suitable for tunities in the way of journalism, literary work 

the admission of ,f Natives of' India" and of or teaching for supplementing the official income, 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 28965 (6). If you do not consider the present 

If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— I do system of recruitment by an open competitive 
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esamination to be satisfactory m maple, plern 
state utat you would propose. Do 

you recommend » system ted on »yo£ th. 
foEowing ptadill-W Selection b ? tend- 
mosters of echoole upproyed or ottewno; (J) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise; (c) Nomination by head-masters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of* the Secretary of State ; (rf) Combined 
nomination and examination; (e) Any other 
method?— I do not think that any system of 
nomination is desirable as regards European officers. 
For « Natives of India", I would advocate a 
system of combined nomination and examination : 
the nomination to be conducted by a Board in 
canh Presidency. The Beard would be instructed 
to see that the candidate’s antecedents are satis- 
factory ; that his family is respectable and loyal 
and that he himself, if he passes, will do credit to 
his service. I would not lay down any definite 
proportion between Europeans and Indians. But 
1 should be inclined to favour a certain measure of 
State help in the form of scholarships to be given 
to promising boys, who would be willing to go 
through a training at one of tko English public 
schools. Should these boys foil to secure a place 
in the Indian Civil Service, I 'would give them 
posts in the Provincial Service. 

28966 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ?— There is 
one preliminary objection to the simnltaueons 
examination that it would be very difficult to 
arrange having regard to the difference of timp. 
London timo is behind Indian time as follows : — 


Karachi (lat 67 E.) by 

4 26 

Bombay 78 

4 50 

Delhi 77 1 

6 10 

Madras 80 

5 20 

Calcutta 87 

5 48 . 

Rangoon 96 

6 24 

Hours of Indian Civil Service Examination— 

10 A.H. — 1 r.M. 


2 r.u.— 5 p.h. 


Thus, when tbe examination begins iu Madras 

it is 4-40 a.m. in London. 

If the Madras 


candidate sits out the whole paper and then wires 
the questions to a London candidate, the latter 
has a good two hours to prepare— fay from 8 a.m. 
to 10 A.u. But, as candidates can enter or leave 
at 10-30, the maximum period available is the 
full' 5 hours 20 minutes. Madras his been 
.taken as a convenient centre for India. But 
if examination is held, as now in August, one 
place for it will not be enough. Owing 
to storms in that month railways are frequently 
blocked and sea fcraffio is stopped. The examina- 
tion imut then bo held at various centres 
, raid one centre must certainly be Rangoon. All 
must he. held at the same real timo so as to prevent 
telegraphing. . Therefore, the London examination 
must be from 3-36—10-86 AJK.br the .Rangoon 
• examination must be from. 4-26—11-24 -j.it, 
To prevent, the contents of the papers being 
cabled to England it would be necessary to look 
up ,the candidates hereon Chinese principle: or 
elHvfcive only one paper a -day beginning at 2 par. 
, m India .and 10 -A.M.'in London. This .wopld 
spin .the .examination, out to nearly a month and 
impose. attain on the candidates which would be 
almost intolerable. However, putting that on one 


side, the introduction of simultaneous examinations 
would mean a rush of Indian candidates the 
. vast majority of whom would belong to one class — 
the Brdhmanical one— which already in my part 
of the country practically monopolizes all thepostB 
open to “Natives of India." This change would 
entirely alter the British character of the Adminis- 
tration and have disastrous effects on the loyalty 
of most of the population and their belief in the 
benoficence of the British Ititj. 

28967 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any othor centre or 
centres witliin His Majesty’s Dominions ?— It 
does not seem to be necessary. 1 

28968 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by '“Natives 
of India" recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India ? If so, what proportion do you 
roeom mend ?— I do not approve of the idea. I do 
not think that it would be popular among 
Indians themselves. There should, I think every 
one agrees, be only one corps d’ilite and only one 
way of getting into it. The Indian, who entered ' 
•in virtue of one separate examination held in 
would never enjoy the same prestige as one who 
entered by tbe test to which candidates examined 
in England had been subjected. 

28969 (10). II you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate exbminations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which " Natives of • 
India" would bo' selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina- 
tion; (i) combined nomination and examination; 
or (c) any piker mothod? If so; pleaso 
describe fully what system you would recommend. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that, 
whatever tbe system, all olasses and communities 
should berepresented ? If so, how would you give 
effect to this principle ?— I consider that admission 
to tho Civil Service of India should be only open 
to candidates selected by nomination in that 
country. In no other way will all classes and 
communities be represented. 

28970 (12). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
'for young men who are “ Natives of India;" 
as being in lieu of, or as' supplementary to, 
tho present system of promo, ting, to “listed "posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services f If .the 
former, what alteration, if any, , would you , 
-recommend in the conditions governing the Pro- 
vincial Civil Services ?— I do not recommend any 
.system of selection in India for the Indian Civil ' 
Service, except the preliminary nomination of 
candidates who are to proceed to England to 
appear at the open examination. 

28971 (13). Do you recommend .any separate 

method of recruitment for tbe judicial branch 
,of the Indian Civil Service ?— No, I have seen no 
.evidence which convinces me that tbe existing 
method of recruit ment is in any way unsatisfactory 1 
or could be improved. • ■ 

* 28972 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term " Natives of India’’ in 
section 6 of tbe Government of India Apt/ 1870 
(33 Yict. c. 3), as including “ any person born 
and domiciled • .within the Dominions of ' His 
Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India and not established .there for temporary 
purposes' only,’’ ‘ irrespective of whether such 
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persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
nnmixei European descent ? — I am. 

2S973 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retained, please state the age limits that yon 
recommend Cor candidates at each examination, 
giving your fall reasons, Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
Candidates who have completed a university 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?— I prefer to fix the ago limit so as to 
attract candidates of a normal school-leaving age, 
viz., 17 — 19, I believe that if this age were 
adopted now, a very good class of competitors 
would he attracted. Previous to 1891 the Indian 
bivil Service wa6 very little known except among 
boys with Indian connections : in fact India as a 
career was unknown to the bulk of the professional 
classes in England until its discovery by lludyard 
Kipling. Consequently, boys’ thoughts did not 
turn that way. Moreover, candidates from 
English publio sobools were often directly dis- 
couraged from appearing for the Indian Civil 
Service; the ordinary public school of that 
period resented having to prepare for anythiug 
but a scholarship examination, and boys who 
wanted to go into the Army or Civil Service, 
were generally regarded as a nuisance and 
driven off to expensive orammers. Now that is 
aU .changed. Public schools now realize that 
they must specialize. If the age were reduced 
the public schools would at once modify their 
arrangements so as to prepare for it : and there 
would be far less of the crammiu& which was so 
noticeable before 1891, and which discouraged, so 
many boys from attempting to pass the examination. 
It may be taken as fairly certain that if the age 
were reduced once more, the examination would 
attract the very best of the pablio schools: in my 
time it certainly did not. 

28974 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved university) and 
since 1891 (age limits 21— -23 or 22— 24 
years, followed by ono year’s probation) f— It 
seems to me impossible to compare the relative 
.merits of candidates recruited at the various 
, a o- es specified. What the older men gain by a 
more matured intellect, perhaps the younger 
men make up by a greater comtnind of detail and 
knowledge of this country. The best age for 
junior Civilians to arrive in India is, I believe, 21 
or 22. At that age he is physically old enough to 
stand a tropical climate, and mentally quite 
sufficiently developed to start on bis life’s work 
as an administrator. If he comes out at a later 
age there is a dinger that he will never really 
■tee to the country: added to this there is the 
risk that the necessity of passing through three 
severe examinations in three, or sometimes even 
.two successive years, that is to ray the Final 
Honour School at Oxford or Cambridge and the 
Entrance and Final Examinations for the Indian 
Civil Servioe, may impose a strain on his physical 
and mental powers from which he may never 
recover. I have noticed several cases of late 
.years in which nowly arrived Civilians seemed 
thoroughly jaded and fagged. Whatever the defects 


of the Civilians appointed under the old rules— and 
there were doubtless many — this was not one. 

28975 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to Ihe 
Indian Civil Service?— I think that they are 
generally very well fitted for the duties which 
they have to perform : and I do not think that 
they have in any way deteriorated. But, I think 
that they would hive been better still, if they had 
been brought oat at younger age. 

28976 (19). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India, ” 
and for what reasons? (ii) Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age limits for 
“ Natives of India,” and for other natural-burn 
subjects of His Majesty?— The Public Service 
Commission of 1887 recommended that the age 
should be raised because they thought that an 
Indian boy was handicapped by having to acquire 
English so early iu life. I doubt whether an 
Indiau boy is any less handicapped by the feet of 
English being a foreign tongue at the age of 
22 than he is at the ago of 17 : it is bolieved that 
in the knowledge of subjects such as mathematics, 
natural science, eta., he matures more quickly than 
the English boy : and that to that extent the 
earlier age farmed him. In any case English is 
now so widely spoken and read iu all big cities in 
India that it is difficult no believe that a boy, 
coming from the classes wkioh contribute candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service, i6 more handi- 
capped by ignorance of English than the inhabit- 
ant of Guernsey or Northern Scotland was thirty 
years ago. I think that it would be of the great- 
est possible advantage to catch the Indian candi- 
date young, and give him his university training 
while he is young and impressionable. For tbo 
Indian therefore even more than the European 
17—19 is the most suitable age. If the selection 
of the age leads tp Indian boys going to English 
public schools, it would be a move in the right 
direction. 

28977 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed? Do yon accept tbo principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that "the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to bo 
examined,” and that the object should he to secure, 
not specialists in any particular subject that may 
be useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the 
ordinary wcll-educatel young man of the period ? 
— I feel that 24 years iu India disqualifies mo 
from enlarging on these points. I would 
only suggest os regards the curriculum of 
1878 -1S91 that it would be advisable to exclude 
Italian : and that the mirks for the three English 
snbjeetsand Logic and Political Economy should 
be raised to M3 each. An indifferent classical 
scholar was able in my time to score more 
marks than a really first class man in English 
subjects. 

2S97S (22). Is any differentiation in the6ubjects 
for the examination desirable bit ween candidates 
who are “ Natives of India” and other candi- 
dates?— No differentiation is desirable. 

28979 (23). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by 
statute for officers recruited to the Indian Civil 
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Service Md, if so, what pests and for what 
reasons ? Pie ase et&ie in detail what alterations 
(if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the 
Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 {24 and 25 Viet. 
e. 54). [Attention is invited to tlje provisions of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Viet. c. 54), and of tbs Government of India Act, 
1870 (33 Viet. c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II 
and III to these questions.]?— Eercrvation by 
statute appears to be necessary. I do not propose 
any alteration in the Schedule attaohed to the 
Indian Civil Service Act. 

28980 (24), L'o you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the bigber posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that "Satires of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted?—! understand that at present Indians 
are held to be entitled to one-sixth of the higher 

{ oats. I do not think that that proportion should 
e raised. 

28981 (25). Ho you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “Natives of India" are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
roles iramed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of mia Act, 1870 (33 Viet. 
*0. 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
• Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet. s. 54) ? Ho 
you recommend any alterations in this system 
and, if so, what?— The present system of recruit* 

• ment appears satisfactory. 

28982 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians" 
under the Statute of 1870 should he revived 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend?— I am opposed to the revival 
of tho old system of appointment of Statutory 
Civilians. Their whole position was anomalous 
and satisfied none. Our present system of 
nomination to tho Pm racial Giril Service ie far 
more satisfactory. 

28983 (4S). What is your experience of tho 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system?- As already indicated* I a m of 
opinion, that the age should be 17 to 19’ If this 
bo assumed, I would recommend that all the 
candidates should be collected at one university 
Oxford for choice, and remain in residence for 
three years. Their course of studies should be 
modelled or the coarse approved by the university 
for the Honour degree in Law supplemented by 
*1 wild exclude tie 6 P et ?al papers in the mam 
Procedure Cedes which Indian Codes* and Hindu 
»«Wta leant out and Muhammadan Law. In 
‘ . feet, I would recommend 

• tnnt they soould graduate in Law. Some 
such course has been laid down by the university 
fer*tudente*°mft e Cape. To this should be 
mm the reporting of an adequate number of 
’Slljfw.l 1 ". “ rlli - 11 *» ,la be nog- 

S3 *? I™I»1 object of' it* sbmll £ 

S*; n “I «. '.TO. Ml b. int, 

*? ““t* Madras 

■ should bo Hindustan: other langouges can U 


better acquired out here. The university 
authorities would doubtless be willing to excuse 
candidates from passing moderations: - in lieu of 
this, candidates might be put through a course of 
Indian History, Economics and Book-keeping. 
But, I would not regard this as essential, and I 
would not encourage candidates to spend their time 
on Agriculture, Chemistry, Botany and similar 
subjects. Tho main thing as far as study con- 
cerned is that candidates should have a grounding in 
Law. I would recommend that candidates should 
receive £150 a year while at college and a passage 
allowance of £50. I would recommend the massing, 
of all students at one university in order that 
they may get to know one another and cnltivate 
esprit :1c com : and also in order that it may be 
possible to provide a propel' body of instructors. 

1 Money is obviously wasted when candidates are 
distributed over four or five universities, 

289S4 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?— An allowance 
of £150 per year should be paid : also passage- 
money up to £50. 

28985 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
dcsirablo to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose and, if eo, nnder what 
conditions?— I would not proride a separate 
institution, as to do so would deprive tho candidate 
of the great advantages of University life. 

28986 (50). If a probationer's coarse is con- 
tinued in England, do you accept the prinoiple 
lad down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having finished 
their general education and that their future 
studies should be sneh as have a special tendency 
to fit them for (heir calling ? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pasB the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course?— Assuming, however, that the present 
age is maintained, I would prefer to bring the 
candidates out to India directly after the exami- 
nation. Most of them, who have graduated at the 
University, have already been there four or even 
five years : and have had enough of it. For those' 
who have not, one year’s residence is too little to 
do any good. 

28987 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to there questions, show- 
ing the courses of studies prescribed for probation- 
ers in 1891 and 1812, and state what alterations 
(if any) you desire to recommend in the present 
conrse (a) nnder the existing system of the open 
competitive examination and (j) under any modi- 
fication of that system recommended by yon 1— 
See above. I am in favour of attendance at the 
Law Courts and of teaching Indian Law. To a 
student who is following the ordinary ‘Honours 
course in Law the study of the Indian Codes in 
addition to the ordinary curriculum should present 
no difficulties : in fact it would be a help. I would 
restrict the teaching of languages to Hindustani : 
possibly an attempt might be made to provide 
colloquial instructions. There must be a large . 
number of Indians speaking this language in 
England whose service wonld be available for 
giving candidates practice. Indian Geography is 
unnecessary : Political- Economy and Accounts 
may he added if this can be done without detri- 
ment to the candidate’s legal studies. 
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28988 (53), Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner's course of instruction can best he spent in 
England or in India ?— The period of probation is 
best spent in England if the age is reduced : other- 
wise in India, 

23989 (54). What is yonr opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?— I do not approve of the 
proposal. It would he difficult to obtain a satis- 
factory Principal. I consider that a young Civilian 
can learn move by watching actual work, attending 
Courts, etc, 

28990 (55). What ie your opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by snitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of tbs first 
two years of service at some suitable centre?— 
I consider it unnecessary. They learn very well 
as it is. 


28991 {56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be giveu better in England than in India, because 
of the difficulties which junior Civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teachers in Indian district head- 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating the European student's point of view, 
and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical 
climate. Do you consider that these object! ous 
could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction 
in India?- As far as administration is concerned, 
tlio principal requisite is a mastery of the ordinary 
language as spoken and written by the people. 
This will host be acquired in India itself. A 
scholarlr knowledge of the language is, no doubt, a 
useful accomplishment : but very few officers have 
any bent in that direction : and in any case it is 
not- desirable to modify arrangements which will 
suit the majority for their exclusive benefit. 

23992 (80). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the° Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
np their appointments in India? If not, what 
' change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?- 
The question of Departmental Examinations and 
training of junior Civilians is at present under 
discussion by the Commissioners: changes will 
probably be made, but I cannot say yet what 
those changes will be. .. , , . 

2S993 (52). Do you consider that there lias 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causes t 
Aro you satisfied that European members of tbe 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate prefi- 
rimy in tb. study of the Indim tang* and, i! 
not, W could Ibis best be rnncMl-Tbn mem- 
ben oi tbe Civil Soviee in tbn Presifcinj, sn>»U, 
aslaras I have Been, proficient in at least one 
vernacular i most ai to into » 8™ 
and mare i tbe Bombay ■?*"> f ependus seven 
months a year in camp makes them so. I do not 
think that any changes m the wles for the 

encouragement of study of Oriental languages are 


28994(64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
cieney in the knowledge of law of members of the 
h 495—42 


Indian Civil Serrioe, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for tbe Judicial branch. In parti- 
cular, do you favour a system of granting study 
leave to Europe and, if so, what coarse of study 
(course for a call to the Bar, reading in Barristers' 
Chamber or other), and what conditions do you 
propose? — I have no knowledge of the Judicial 
Department and but little value can attach to my 
answers. As already stated, I would urge that all 
candidates should have a thorough legal training 
at the University. More than this would probably 
not be wanted for officers employed in executive 
posts. Por Judicial officers I would recommend 
the grant of study leave. As to how this should 
he spent I am not qualified to advise. 

281)95 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members oE the Indian Civil Service who 
are “Natives of India” and other natural-horn 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state your 
proposals ?-l do not think so. 

28996 (72). Tbe present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is 
(n) that the members of the service should have 
sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones and (4) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of I heir 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the 
number of posts, called technically “ superior " posts, 
carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is 
ascertained, aud it is endeavoured to recruit only 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each 
officer will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those appoint- 
ments after the completion of eight years’ servico. 
Do you accept this system ? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change ? What alteration (if 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment 
were lowered ?— I think that the principle Ini 1 down 
in the above question is thoroughly fair. I do not 
think that any alteration should be made if, ns I 
recommend, the age is lowered. 

28997 (37). Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests 
of individual officers aud of the administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers?— I consider that the compulsory retire- 
ment of inefficient officers should be resorted 
to far more extensively than lias hitherto been 
the case. 

2899 8 (38)- To what extent are the 
functions of the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of tbs Indian Civil Servico 
differentiated ? Js any change desirable and if so, 
in what directions?— There is practically uo 
interchange in the Bombay Presidency between 
the personnel of the Revenue and Judicial 
Departments. Practically, when an officer joins 
the Judicial Department he remains m it for the 
rdst of his service. Revenue officers, i. e., Collec- 
tors and Assistant and Deputy Collectors, exercise 
magisterial functions : but have no civil jurisdic- 
tion. Subordinate Revenue officers also have 
limited magisterial powers. I sec no reason for 
any change in the existing arrangements. 
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28999 (92). Aro the present rates of pay 
anti grading suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ? — There is a great deal of 
dissatisfaction. felt at present. Promotion in the 
lower grades lias, for some reason or pther, been 
very slow and the result is that officers of twelve 
years’ service are only drawing Rs. 766 a month. 
It ie hardly necessary to -point out that a man of 
88 with a wife and family and prolably a ebild 
at school in England cannot be expected to be 
contented with ao income of £812 a year, from 
which Government deduct about £25 for his 
pension. This instance is only mentioned as one in 
which relief ought to be given at once : it is hoped 
that the extra grade of Assistant Collector and 
Assistant Judge on Re. 1,200 will bo sanctioned 
without delay. But it is important to bear in 
mind that the general rise of prices which ib 
specially marked in this Presidency, has fallen 
very heavily indeed on the holders of fixed salaries : 
and that, all grades of tbo service are to some 
extent discontented with the pay that they are 
receiving. It must bo remembered that prices, 
particularly, wages in Bombay, are higher than in 
any other province : iodecd it is not too much to 
say that the ordinary cost of liviug in this 
province has doubled in the last 15 years. For 
this reason, it is urged that in addition to the extra 
grade of Assistants on Rs. 1,200, Government 
wodW do well to create a third grade of Collectors 
on Rs. 2,500 to correspond to the grade of District 
Judges on that salary. It will be noted that the 
grade existe in Madras, which is a much less 
expensive 1’ residency. There aro a number of 
other points on which there is a certain amount of 
discontent: 6ucbasthe high rente often charged 
for official bungalows, the inadequate allowances 
on transfer, the lack of sumptuary allowances 
in posts where a great deal of entertaining 1ms to 
be done, and so forth, A little liberality in these 
directions wonld not cost much and would remove 
a good deal of justifiable irritation, 

29000 (94), Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your 
province, and, if so, what . As already stated, pay 
should be adjusted to prices : and as prices in 
Bombay are high, the pay should be increased 
accordingly. 

29001 (95). Do _ you consider that the 
exchange compeusation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants?— Exchange compensation allowance 
may be abolished for future interests : its abolition 
for those already in service wonld involve compli- 
cations in the form of increased salaries to persons 
hitherto in receipt of it. 

29002 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service or not?— I have 
no experience of time-scales and am opposed to 
them on prinoiplc,as they must have a deadening 
effect on a, man's' energy. E u t in practice they 
seem to be .necessary, especially at the present 
timo. 

29003 (104). Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro- 


vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of . 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do 
you suggest for the various grades of the service? 
— I think that the arrangement is a reasonable 
one. 

29034 (10G). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 1 5, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what is 
this due ?— I think that, generally speaking, officers 
take less leave than they did ten years ago. They 
generally take their leave on full pay but not their 
furlough . The reason is generally the increase in 
the cost of living both in England and here : the 
coBt is more and they can save less to meet it, 
The furlough allowances are fair: but I consider 
that the 4 per cent, deduction for pension ought 
to be stopped altogether. No other service has 
to pay for its pension, 

29005 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession,- granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowances, expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard 
of currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of Is. 8d. the rupee? If so, 
what change ?— I have no remarks to make. 
The concession seems a reasonable one. 

29006 (113). Generally speaking, do any of 
the preseut leave rules applicable to the Indian 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the adminis- 
tration, and, if so, what, and what remedy do you 
suggest?— Proposals have recently been received 
from the Government of India making extensive 
changes in the leave rules. These obanges have, 
it is lielieved, received the approval of nearly every 
one in this Presidency and seem to remove oil 
possible grievances. As regards transfers, I do 
not think that they are unduly frequent at 
present. 

29007 (116). Do the presont leave rules, 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 
posts, canse any inconvenience to the administra- 
tion, or press hardly on the officers themselves, 
and i a what respects? In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil 
Service are desirable ?— I see no reason why the 
Provincial Civil Service should not have separate 
leave rules. They are working in their own 
country. 

29008 (118). Is the present system of 
equal annuities to all members of tho Indian 
Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory 
by the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?— I submit that the i per 
cent, deduction for the pension presses hardly on 
the service: no other branch of the service, 
military or civil, has to contribute for its pension. 

I would suggest that the pension be' retained at 
the present figure of £1,000 and the 4. per cent, 
deduction famed into a Provident Fund, from 
which each member of the service could withdraw • 
his share when he retires. This would give 
officers who rise to high posts some advantage 
when retiring over those who have not. Failing 
this I would. recommend enhanced pension, similar 
to those drawn by Judges of the High Conn, 
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for holders of certain selected appointments. 
Members of Council, for instance, might draw 
£1,200, and Commissioners (Revenue and Judi- 
cial), and Secretaries £1,100. Beyond this 1 do 
not recommend a system of pensions varying with 
the amount of salary drawn at the time of retire- 
ment. The pension of £1,000 at the end of 25 
years is one of the great attractions of the service 
and it should not he touched. 

29009 (121). Do yon recommend the intro- 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it wonld be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence? If so, what do 
you suggest ?— I would strongly recommend that 
there should be some provision for compelling 
inefficient members of the service to retire and 
for granting to them subsistence pensions. 1 
would suggest that those should be the same as 
those granted on medical certificate. In the case 
of officers retiring voluntarily (who would be very 
few in number) a pension should be available 
after 15 years' service at two-thirde of the above 
rate. 

29C10 (127). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civi- 
lians? If not, what do you suggest ?—Tbe 
present system seems satisfactory. I have no 
suggestions to make. 

29011 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or 
have you any suggestions to make either for their 
abolition or for their alteration? Have you any 
proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working suoh regulations? — I am 
inolined to recommend such an increase in 
the existing rate of contribution as will allow of 
higher allowances hoing given, particularly to 
sons. In the latter case the allowance should be 
£150 a year from the age of fifteen onwards. 

29012 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from thoir benefits of “ Natives of 
India” who arc members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you, admit them, haviog regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of tho European 'members on which the 
present system is based?— I would recommend 
the formation of a separate Indian Family 
Pension Fund for Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service. I do not think that they should be 
allowed to join the ordinary Indian Civil Service 
Pension Fund. 

29013 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should he optional or compulsory ?— 
I think that it should be compulsory. 

29014 (132). If you do not approve their 
admission to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fnud ?—Fide reply 
to question (130). 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

29015 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
preseut sj'stom of recruitment do you recommend 7 
For direct recruitment do you recommend («) open 
competition, (i) nomination, (c) combined nomi- 
nation aud examination, or (d) some other method? 


Please describe fully the system that you recom- 
mend?— I much prefer recruitment by nomination 
as it is the only method by which an admixture of 
castes can be secured. Speaking generally, I 
believe, that officers recruited in this way have 
given satisfaction. 

2901 6 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the province employe] in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily bereeruited?— Only 
residents in the province are nominated for tho 
Provincial Civil Service. Residents in other pro- 
vinces should not be selected. 

29017 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?— Under the present system of selection 
by nomination it has been found increasingly 
possible to secure the representation of all classes 
in the Provincial Civil Service. But there is still 
an unduly large number of Brahmans; while the 
-Maratbasare scarcely represented at all. 

29018 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers oE the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, woat alterations do you recommend?— 
As regards probationers selected for direct 
appointment to the grade of Dopnty Collector, 
the system of training adopted is exactly similar 
to that adopted for Indian Civil Service proba- 
tioners : a 6hort course of training; in Treasury 
work, Survey and Agriculture, combined with 
work in camp under guidance of a senior officer 

29019 (10). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental Examinations suitable and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?— The whole question 
is under consideration. It is recognized that 
changes are necessary, but opinions differ as to 
what those changes should be. 

29020 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and appoint- 
ments at present included in your Provincial 
Civil Service ?— No. 

29021 (16). To what extent is any Bystem of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect? -Promotion to the first four grades 
of Deputy Collector aDd 1st and 2nd grades of 
Mamktd6r is by selection. I do not think that 
any change in practice is necessary. 

29022 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion tho interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selectiou for higher appointments and of the com- 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— I should 
be glad to see some arrangement by which in- 
efficient officers could be retired compulsorily on 
subsistence pensions. Cases occasionally occur in 
which an officer develops eccentricities or weak- 
nesses of character which make him really unlit 
for his post; or indeed any post of approximately 
equal responsibility. It should be possible to dis- 
pense with his services without reducing him to 
starvation. 

29028 (IS). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executire and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable and, if 
so, in what direction ’—There is no interchange of 
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' personnel between the Bevenue and Jndioial 
branches of the service in the Bombay Presidency. 
The recruitment is entirely separate for each. 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors exercise magis- 
terial powers but have no oivil jurisdiction. I do 
not think that any change is desirable. 

29024- (21). Are yon satisfied with the present 
designation "The Provincial CM Sendee ”? If 
not, what would you suggest?— I consider the 
title satisfactory. 

29026 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by tho Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary bIiouM be adjusted by a consider- 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally tho 
desired qualifications in tho officers appointed? 
If not, what principle do you recommend?— I 
consider that the principle is sound. 

29026 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Provinco adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
tions in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?— I coflsider these 
inadequate. There we only 12 posts out of 82 
posts of Deputy Collectors in tho first three grades : 
the remainder are distributed between the last 
three. Promotion is extremely slow, and there is 
not sufficient inducement to a man at the bottom 
of the list to do his best. I propose the following 
re-grading:— 

Prejcnt. | Proporti 


800 X 2x12- 10,200 
700 x 3x12 = 25,200 
600 x 7xl2» 50,400 
500x23x12-136,000 
400x2'*xl2»110,400 
800 x 24x12- 86,400 

423,600 


800 x 4x12 - 38,400 
TOOx 6x12 - 60,200 
600 x 8*12- 67,600 

600 x 20x12=120,000 
400x21x12-100^00 
300 x 23x12 - 82,600 

449,800 


" 29027 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in tho Provincial Civil Service ? If not, 
what alteration do you reoommend? — I do not 
see why grade promotions should not be given in 
leave vacancies. They are in the ease of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

29028 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale oF salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion ? If you arc 
' in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service, or not?— I do not 
like time-scales and would only resort to them if 
it was absolutely necessary. I believe that if the 
grades were re-adjusted, as I propose, no time-scale 
would be necessary. 

' 29029 (80). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding “ listed ” posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 1 
Service ? If not, what rates do yon suggest for 
the various appointments?— I do. 

.. 29030 (81). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular' kind than thev 
did 5 10, 15, or 20 jam ago ! If ro, U, what m 
this due?— Ido not believe that there has been 
ranch change. 

29081 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 


Civil Service and, if not, what. are -the reasons? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable? If not, what alternative 
arrrangemenfc do you suggest? — I believe that ' 
Provincial Civil Service Officers, as a rale, take 
such leave on full pay as may be due to them. 
"When they do not, it is generally duo to their 
devotion to duty. 

29032 (33). Is all the furlough dne to them' 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service? Is it necessary to allow for as ranch'" 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules? 
If not, what change do you suggest?— A 
Provincial Civil Sendee Officer very rarely takes 
furlough : he naturally dislikes going on half-pay.- 
I believe the present rules allow quite as much 
furlough as is necessary. 

29033 (36). Have you any recommendations to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary’ 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave? Do you consider that the present con- 
ditions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable?— No. ' 

29034. (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to " the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the admini- 
stration, and if so, what; and what remedy do 
you suggest ?— I think not. 

29035 (38) In particular, are they a contri- 
butory cause p£ excessive transfers of officers, and 
if 60, how can this difficulty be met ?— I think 
not. 

29086 (39). Do any cf the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the" 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable?—, 
I do not think that the present rules cause any 
material hardship, But, the Government of India, 
have circulated for opinion a new set of draft 
rules which seems to me to remove any possibility 
of grievance. 

29037 (40), Is the present system of super- 

annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests,: 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?— The pension rules are 
fairly suitable : but I would urge that it should be: 
possible to retire inefficient officers on Subsistence' 
pensions. A Ecale of pensions equal to two-thirds , 
of the pensions admissible on medical certi- 
ficates would seem to be suitable. ; 

29038 (45). To what extent do members of the 1 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government. General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or officially ! 
recognised funds? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do- 
you consider to be necessary?— I have no exact- 
information. I believe that only a few subscribe 
to the General Provident Fund. I would strongly 
urge, I may say 1 have urged for some time past, 
that they should be foreed to subscribe to the 
Provident Fund, or insure their lives under the, 
regulations in force for the European officers' 
of the Police and other Departments. 

19039 (47)- Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by yonr 'answers to the above questions ?, 
If so, please explain them 1— No. 
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Mr. (x. S. Cdeth, called and examined. 


26040. (C/iavrjaBis.j Yon are CoramissiMier 
for the Central Division of Poona ? — Yes. 

29041. Do you consider that there should be 
us at present only one method of recruitment to 
the J.C.S., namely, by open competition in 
England ?— Yes, that is my principal idea. 

29Q42. You would have absolutely open com- 
petition for European candidates, but would allow 
only such Indians to appear as bad been nominated 
by Provincial Boards of Selection in India. 
Would not that be regarded as a serious limitation 
by Indians ?— I do not think that the selection 
by Provincial Boards need necessarily he very 
exclusive: my'point is that at present candidates 
for the LC.S. who proceed to England from India 
go with no certificate beyond one of birth which 
they take from me. A candidate for entrance to 
the Inns of Courts has to produce a certificate from 
the Collector, who must have known him for a 
year to certify that he comes from a respectable 
stock. For the Indian Civil Service there is no 
test whatever. 

29043. And it is to that extent that yon 
•would prescribe selection ?— Yes. 

29044. You would apt prescribe any definite 
proportions of Europeans and Indians? -Hot in 
that connection, at present at any rote. 

29045. You would be inclined to grant 
scholarships Vo selected Indians to enable them to 
go through a training at an English public 
school ?— If possible, especially with regard to 
backward communities. 

29046. Dow many snch scholarships would 
you suggest ?— I should suggest about 15 a year, 
roughly. 

29047. Do yon think that Indian parents 
would be found in any number who would bo willing 
to part with their children at that age ?—I have no 
doubt about it: when I came ontto India twenty- 
five years ago the number of Indians in England 
wns 104; at the present time it exceeds 1,800 
besides a large number on the Continent. 

29048. I suppose you are including the stu- 
dents who left India at a later age than 14 ?— I do 
not think the matter of age makes very ranch 
difference now-a-day. I am quite prepared to let 
the boy go at 18, if necessary. 

29049. In order to enter a public school he 
would have to leave at about 14?— 1 4^ but, of 
course, the number who would enter a public school 
would be extremely small m those cases. I do not 
think there would ho any trouble at all There are 
only 15 scholarships a year. 

29050. The method of selection would be by a 
Provincial Board ?-Yes ; you would have to have 
a qualifying examination to restrict them. 

29051. Then, if these selected Iudians failed 
for the I.C.S. you would make posts available for 
them in the Provincial Civil Service?— Yes. 

29052. You are opposed to anything in the 
nature of an examination in India?— At present, 
yes. 

29053. Either simultaneous or separate?— 
At present. 

-29064. You do not think the time has 
arrived for it J— At present, I am only prepared to 
discuss it as an alternative. Seven Indians have 
passed for the I.C.S. this year, and at 
present the Indians have every opportumty of 
entering the Service in the Royal way, and, no 
doubt, in another year wo shall see nine or ten get 
H 495—43 


in the direct way, which, of course, is very much 
better. This being so I do not think we need con- 
sider simultaneous examinations any further. 

• 29055, In connection with your proposal to 
fix the age limits at from 17 to 19, you say, that if 
the age were reduced the public schools would at 
once modify their arrangements so as to enable boys 
to prepare for the examination ?— They would. 

2905C. Do you mean that they would arrange 
special classes ?— Yes. My complaint against the 
old arrangements was that it was impossible for 
a public school boy to pass direct from the public 
school without going through a 1 crammer/ 
Broadly speaking, a few did: but as a rule they 
did not. Now-a-days that is all altered and you 
see ia practically every public school you go to 

0 special class for a special subject which tiro boy 
is to take; whether Commerce or Engineering or 
the Army or anything of that soit. 

29057. Certain public schools you say?— I am 
not sure about it. I only know the modern public 
school; I am not sure of Winchester or Eton, 
but 1 think the same applies to them. They have 
an Army Class at Eton. 

29055. Sec!) a class would have to be carefully 
arranged to avoid the dangers of 1 cramming ’ ?— No, 

1 do not think it is so. It is impossible in public 
school-life to have ' cramming ’ ; the distractions are 
so numerous that you have no time ; it only means 
that the boy would bo properly brought up to 
apply hi6 time in the way that pays best. 

20050, You think that the schools would com- 
bine a general scheme of education with tho 
specialist scheme which would enable him to get 
into the I.C.S.?— One or two schools did in 
my time, but the general schools did not. 

29060. Speaking generally, would you say a 
larger number of Indians might with advantage bo 
admitted to the Service?— To the Civil Service 
generally, yes. I think I should be prepared to 
see more than at present, I think there should he 
a maximum with due regard to efficiency. Wo 
have created a very big machino and we must have 
a certain amount of European ideas behind to 
drive that machine : to keep up the ordinary ideas 
of efficiency we must have a very large percentage 
of English’lnbour. 

29061. Do you consider that your proposal 
allows for a reasonable increase ? — I do not look at 
it from that pint of view : I say tbe first thing to 
do is to get efficiency in your European staff, and the 
proper may of doing that is to recruit at 27 to 10. 
If you find that you do not get what you consider 
a sufficient number of Indians tliie way, the only 
alternative is to change your age limit and have a 
separate examination. 

29062. In India, if necessary ?— Eventually, 
as an alternative, I should be prepared to consider 
that- Then, we should need to consider the ques- 
tion of a maximum and minimum. 

29063. I take it tbCD that in order to ensure an 
efficient European service here you think it 
essential thattheage for entry should be reduced ?— 
I do. 1 &ink it is desirable ; at the same time, I 
do not say that the present sendee is inefficieut. 

29064. Y ou think it isdesirablc that tbe age for 
entry should be reduced down to the school-leaving 
Bge, and I suppose, you would admit that by the 
rMuction to that age you would he putting addi- 
tional obstacles in the way of Indians entering the 
service through the Euglish door ?— I should hope 
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not* I m»\& to. That is aa argument that might 29075. You. consider that i£ the civilian com- 
' B * There were a certain number mcnced his work earlier, he would assimilate now 


who passed in my time twenty-five years ago, ideas better?— Exactly. ■ 

when the ags limit wes 17 toM. Since then, the 29076. He would got into his work, under- 
stody of English, generally, has made enormons your scheme, at twenty-two? -He passes hie 
strides through this country, and the Indian hoy examination at 19, ho would do his three years at 
who robs home at 15, is practically U-lingualif Oxford, then takes his probation, and would come 
he comes out of a big dty like Bombay or Poona, out at 22$, 3 nd he in harness^ at 23 doing trivial 
The difficulties of a foreign language do not arise work. Now he is apt to be 26$, and this seems 
as they did a quarter of a century or thirty years to me to he too old, 
ago. 29077. You think that 28 is about the ideal 

29065. If it were shewn that the reduction age?— Yes. 
of age to from 17 to 19 did create these obstacles, 29073. I will now ask you one or two questions 
would you consider the reduced age of such about the Service conditions, You recommend the 1 
importance that you would adhere to it and be creation of a third grade of Collector at Rs. 2,500 
prepared to consider an alternative method of a month, as you say has been approved of -in 
entry by Indians in India? -Certainly, I would. Madras. Is it not a fact that in Madras the • 
First, I say, you got the efficiency for the English districts are very muoh larger than any you have • 
Service, and if thereby the reduotion of age is an in Bombay ?-~Ycsj on the other hand, living is a 
impediment to the Indian let ns have a separate good deal cheaper. 

examination with an altered age for Indians. 29079 . And would not the fact that- there are 

■ 28066. Starting with the cardinal principle no Commissioners in Madras havo a hearing on the 
of a due proportion cf Europeans ?— Yes. question of the grading of Collcctorships?— They 

29067. Then you say that successful candi- havo a Board of Revenue which is practically the 
dates should be sent to one University, preferably- same thing. They have four members of the Board 
Oxford, for a three rears’ coarse, mainly iu Law of Revenue and wo have four Commissioners here, 
subjects, and should fake a Law degree. Do you which is practically the same thing, 
think it would be desirable to concentrate as far as 29080. Do you consider there is ground for 
possible the probationers in odo College or would reftS0M ble complaint in both branches of the 
yon prefer to see them distributed f-Distnbuted Service as regards pay and promotion?-! would 
as InA^,!’ 06 ^ 6, t . , ... .. , . rather not speak about the Judicial as I have no ■ 

29068. Yon do not believe in the method of particular experience of that, hut as regards the 
not ln , a Umrerat y- . lower ranks of the Revenno Service I would very 
29069. Why do _ you say that so erapbati- B t ro ngly urge that conditions are not snob as to 
daily ?— Because I think even ra my time there lead to contentment or the recruitment of good- 
was a tendency _ for concentration m one oollega, mnln y the present time, 
and I do not think the effects were good, and I . 

think the general broadening of a man’s mind by ,, ,? oa “^’A n you * question f^)> 
infaeot™ mtl to jeojt oataido ii. owi tot you ob-S to to principle of . SmeWe 
immediate life is a very good tiling mdeel-i.«o ft remedy to thee mSf-I would mttor 
. .11 important tMn g . mot toe it .f it em poseib y be helped I 

28070, You do to think tot Infcn, ”” ld "‘f f?’* “ P™” 1 t 1 ’ 

distributed in twos and tlree., would Sod tool- presto, it ebouldbe a temperaq- espedieot merely, ; 


selves somewhat isolated in their life at the 
University?— I do not think there was any 
ostracism of that sort in my time. 

29671. Therefore, you do not hold with those 


present, it- _ , 

Perhaps, I may explain what I mean. All these • 
things arise out oF errors in recruitment, which are ‘ 
largely a matter of mathematical calculation. An 
error in decimals will make a very considerable 


„ , , difference in the flow of promotion live or ten 

witnesses who come before us and strongly y ear3 afterwards, nnd blocks will frequently occur. ’ 
advocate a central institution ?-No, I do not. It There wa0 a block about 1896. Special expedients ' 
wou e very expensive and very narrowing BUe b as tfijg are merely temporary tilings neoessary 
m r, , to meet those conditions. For that reason l would 

. , .p, .°.y° D ru D' ar d as important a definite not stereotype the service into a time-scale if it 
period o£ toning for to tonto in Indin beta could be aided. AH tot ii neceeBory, it seams to 
1. aunmencesbis work m to Semes !-I to* a j, £«i „f .11 i„ neognie. tot to general pay 
yor i> quite BuSeient, In Bombay it n pmclil- . Slower appolntmente la too law, 5cro.se tbi ' 
eally eighteen months before he li fully tamed. ^ „„ k , up lks „i lk ,b tliink tlltl „ 


29073. Yon do not suggest any improvement 
in the present course of training?— No, I think 
as long as the Collector is carefully chosen for 
instructing the^ officer it is a reasonable couree and 
I think this quite satisfactory. 

OGim A liJLi 


should get at a given servicj, and grant personal 
allowances 'accordingly. That was done in 18S8. ’ 
If that-, however, is consideved clumsy, then go in. 
for a time-scale. There is not very much difference 
between the two except that the one is more a 


. ^- rc you satisfied that the young temporary expedient than the other. In 1887, 
civilian, when he enters, the Service, and during 1888, and 1889, personal allowances were given 

ms first few years, assimilates himself sufficiently to largely in this . Presidency, but the necessity for- 
ms new conditions ?— That is my complaint about them passed away and we went back to the old 
-.rr,?.«™!S.. a,mil .® emen * ;B ’ 1 think that there are- cadre. At present, we want a revision of the cadre, 


ng othoerB who are most conscientious, and who and the Secretary of State has been, asked for five 
■ .A.** 801 0 that they area little above new posts for tbs First -Assistants,' and we also 
_j* • • f 13 ,? oa \ . E 9 Qa lid detail of ordinary want personal allowances to ensure that officers shall 
with flu* X, W i n T? Irritating sometimes, be reasonably paid. We hopo that possibly in throe 
® ^telleetua! attainments which the or four years the necessity for these special 
^ personal allowances may have passed away, 
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29082. Ton say that a time-scale has a deaden* 
ing effect on a man. Is it not just as discouraging 
for him to feel, as ho must now, that, however 
hard he 'works, he may find himself drawing the 
same salary? — Certainly it does, and that is why 
I nrge the grant of personal allowance^ in order 
to make things easier for him. 

29083, I should have thought that the time- 
scale -would have been the less deadening in its 
•effect on a man, because, he would feel that if he did 
his work properly he would be sure to get a reason- 
able increase of salary, whereas, otherwise it might 
be years before be got any increase at all?— -I do 
mot think there is very much difference between 
my personal allowances and the time-scale. The 
time-scale always seems to me rather an unnecessary 
elaboration, and I would rather get back to the old 
cadre of grades as soon as passible, adopting the 
temporary expedient of personal allowances only 
when it is necessary. 

29084, I notice that in the proposals which 
have been put forward by Mr. Mead, a time-scale 
for junior officer is suggested. This is a time- 
scale running rihgt away from Us. 460 to 
Its. 1,380 ?— res, I know of that- 
29035. What would you say to a time-scile 
divided iuto compartments, by which you would 
begin at Its. 450 and go automatically up to 
say, Us. 600 or Us. 700, and then when the 
officer had reached the Its. 700 limit lie would 
only pass into the next compartment by selec- 
tion?— I do not think we want selection quite as 
low as that. I would not begin the selection before 
the grade of Collector. I think there onghttohe 
an understanding that an officer, would not draw 
any highor pay uoless his work had been satisfac- 
tory right throughout, hut Ido not tliink I would 
have any form of selection, as it makes it unneees- 
.Baiily elaborate. 

29086. Would it not do sway with any 
deadening effect if you divided your Beale iuto 
two halves, and said that when men had reached 
the top of one they should only go into the other 
by selection ?— I think it would have a less deaden- 
ing effect unquestionably. There is really not very 
much difference between the time-scale and my 
suggestion of personal allowances except that it 
.avoids the elaboration when things get back to the 
normal again. 

290S7. You have said it is generally agreed that 
the grant of double first-class fares is an entirely 
inadequate compensation in the case of transfers. 
That is rather a vague piece of information aud 
1 sfatrali like to KOtfW -what jto -imM, regard 
as adequate. Could you give us any definite 
figures ? — If a man is moved, say from Ahmcd- 
abad to Poona, I wonld allow him an ordinary 
goods wagon for his kit, which would represent 
a charge of three or four annas a mile, and a 
first-class fare for himself, and another first- 
•class fare to cover the cost -of bis establishment. 
Tbeeomplaint'is that it is limited merely to the 
passenger's fares, and does not cover the cost of 
moving kit, 

29038. Do you suggest that a salary of a 
definitely superior character should be attached to 
the five Assistant Collectorships which are now 
superior only in name? — I understand that 
proposals have been placed before the Secretary of 
State that they should carry a salary of Rs. 1,250, 
so that, that particular difficulty about five posts 
of 11s. 900 boing ‘fisted’ as superior, will disappear. 


. 29089. And would it be the same- with regard 
to the posts of Superintendent of Land Records, 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, etc. ? — 
No. 

29090. Would you like to see those definitely 
provided for ?— Yes. 

21091. The present arrangement for their 
remuneration puts the cadre wrong, does it 
not ?— It does, 

29092. Do you think there is room for an 
increase of the cadre on the Executive side? — I 
think at present out of my seven districts four 
have only one Assistant Collector which thirty 
years ago always bad two, and it wonld be a very 
nice thing to have more European Assistant 
Collectors. At the same time, they are expensive 
articles, and I am not sure whether wc really 
ought to afford them, 

2JG33. Do yon consider that the officers who 
are now performing the duties arc overburdened 
with work ? — No, 

29094. (Sir Murray Hammick.) With refer- 
ence to your answer to the Chairman as regards 
the superior aud inferior posts, has not the 
position in Bombay been somewhat aggravated by 
tho appointment of the man who ought to bo 
holding a junior post to the post of Co-oporativo 
Credit Societies’ Managers ?— He is a Junior 
Assistant Collector. 

29095. That is an appointment which is in- 
cluded in the Junior Collectors among the superior 
posts?— Yes. 

2J096. And therefore the position as regards 
the promotion of the j amort is aggravated by- 
taking a man from the ranks of the juuiors aud 
putting him into a superior post which carries no 
pay in his case except the small allowance bo 
is given?— I am rather afraid to answer tlieso 
questions, because I have not these things at my 
fingeis’ ends. 

29097. Who is Director of Agriculture in 
Bombay ?— He is a Junior Collector, Mr. Keating, 
29098. With reference to the Provincial 
Service, in your last answer you say, you have no 
further proposals to make. There arc two sugges- 
tious which have been mndo to ns as regards tire 
Provincial Service. One is the question of the' 
expense of transfers, wliicli applies to them exactly 
as it applies to the Civil Service. Yon would 
advocate having the expense of transfers of Deputy 
Collectors and Subordinate Judges placed in the 
same scale as that which you would apply to 
civiliaua ?— Yes, so many mannds of kit 
29G99. Thou there k a grievance in other 
Presidencies which, I suppose, applies to this 
Presidency also, that Deputy Collectors do not 
count as first class officers for travelling? -That 
is so, hut some of them do. Those appointed 
direct under the Provincial Serrice Rules count as 
first-class officers. It is rather a serious injustice 
really that officers who have conic from the bottom 
only count as second-class officers. 

29100. You would like to sec that altered?— 
Yes, I would, 

29101. Yon would like to see all Deputy 
Collectors treated as first-class officers under the 
Civil Service ttegulations?— I would. 

29102. In your answer to question (2a) you 
say, that you do not see why grade promotions 
should not be given in these vacancies, as tb.-y are 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service. I suppose 
from your answer, however, you probably do not 
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fcnow why it was that grade promotions were 
given specially in the Civil Service ?— I have seen 

14 29108. The objection to this course as regards 
Deputy Collectors would he that the giant of 
officiating promotion in this way involves a great 
deal of trouble to the Account Department A 
tremendous lot 

29104 Would ycu still he prepared to say 
that a Deputy Collector for every promotion for a 
short time should get officiating allowance ?— I 
would not if Government accepted my scheme for 
improving pay and prospects generally in the 
Provincial Service, which I consider at present are 
inadequate. 

29105. In reply to question (16) you say: 
"Promotion to the fiist four grades of Deputy 
Collector and first and second glades of Mdmlatddr 
is by selection/'’ Is promotion from the grade of 
ilfimlatddr to Deputy Collector made by selection f 
—Yes, except as regards the people appointed 
direct under the new Provincial Service rule. 

29106. Are you in favour of the system you 
have in Bombay by which the MAmlatddr is a 
member of the Provincial Service ?— Yes. 

29107. Do you think it is better than the 
system in Madraswhere the Tahalddr is one of the 
Subordinate Service? — I prefer having him in the 
Provincial Service. He is very often a first-class 
Magistrate in Bombay. 

29108. You say in answer to question (130) 
dcalmg with the Indian Civil Service, that you 
would recommend the formation of a separate 
Indian Family Fund for Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service, and you do not think that 
they should he allowed to join the ordinary Indian 
Civil Service Pension Fund. Why do yon make 
that distinction ? Why do not you wish Indians 
to join the ordinary Indian Civil Service Pension 
Fund?— For one thing, we have no mortality 
tables. Then there is the question of succession 
and polygamy, and there are various other 
difficulties. 

29109. Supposing, you made it a condition 
that an Indian might join the Indian Family 
Tension Fund provided he did not marry more 
than one wife, would that get rid of ono objec- 
tion ?— It might he done after the passing of the 
Succession Act. 

29110. But at present ycu would not recom- 
mend it ? — No. 

19111. In your answer to question (129) you 
say, you are inclined to recommend such an increase 
in the existing rate of contribution as will allow 
higher allowances being given, paiticulariy to sens, 
and that in the latter case, the allowance should be 
£150 a year from the age of 15 onwards. It has 
leen suggested to us that the benefits of the son 
should be given until he reaches the age of 24, 
at least, and that this should be made up by an 
additional contribution to the Fund calculated on 
an actuarial basis. Would you prefer that?— 
I would. 


29112. You would like to see the sons arranged 
for by benefits from the Fund up to twenty-four 
t P° id for by an additional 


29113. In your answer to question 
suggest that inefficient members of tl 
should he compelled to retire. Won 
prepared to leave that entirely to the 


the local Government or would you like to see it 
restricted in some way by malting it an order of 
the Secretary of State?— I think the local 
Government might be trusted to deal with it. 

29114 It has been suggested to us in one or 
two places that the reputation of a man at the 
Secretariat is very often not a very accurate obo, 
and to safeguard his interests it would he quite 
feasible that action should be taken against an 
inefficient officer by a Committee, who should first 
of all report upon him, aud theu the Local Govern- 
ment reporting the matter to the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of State issuing the 
order. That is put forward on the ground (hat 
it is a very serious matter to insist on a man 
retiring from the Service, and that the Local 
Government if it passes its order in, the first place 
is more or less liable to prejudice, and that the 
Secretary of State would be very dianolinrd to 
interfere on appeal, whereas, if be had the initial 
order to make be would probably refer it to a 
perfectly independent body, and the men would 
be more likely to get justice?— I do not think 
there ib any reason to fear that Government would 
be unduly harsh. 

29115. You do not think there is any necessity 
to take those further precautions ?— I do not 
think so. 

29116. In your answer to question (117) 
you suggest, that the contributions made now 
towards pension should be separated off and. 
oonveitc d into a Provident F und contribution. But, 
wonld you be willing to see a proportionate reduc- 
tion of the pension in that case?— No. 

_ 29117. I understand you emphasise the neces- 
sity for retaining tho £1,009 a year pension at 
any cost?— Yes. 

29118. And that sooner than see any reduc- 
tion of the pension you woald continue the contri- 
bution ?— Certainly. 

29119. Then you say that the Government of 
India is making propositions as regards furlough. 
These proposals, I understand, are merely with 
regard to the quantity of furlough that can be 
taken and how it should be taken ; they do not deal 
with the pay the officer can draw while on 
furlough?— No. 

29120, Have you any suggestions to make 
with regard to the pay which an officer should draw 
when on furlough 1 It has been suggested to us 
that an officer might be allowed, 5 he had two 
years’ furlough due to him, to take a bnlf or 
quarter of that furlough on a higher rate of pay,, 
and sacrifice the rest of the furlough, instead of 
taking the whole furlongh on the usual 
rates?— It would be very pleasant, but I do not. 
see how it would work. It would be very diffi- 
cult to work. The Government of India sent that, 
suggestion round in connection with their pro- 
posals. 

29121. You do not think it eould possibly 
work ?— I do not think it would. ■ 

29122. Would you he inclined to allow officers 
to accumulate privilege leave for more than three- 
months? — No. 

29123, You think tkat three months is the 
proper amount of leave that should be accumu- 
lated?— Yes. A man ought to be made to go on- 
leave every three years. 

29124. You would not make him goon leave- 
every year ?— No ; he has nowhere to go to. 
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29125. What are the difficulties as regards 
this question of allowing a man to take a propor- 
tionate amount of Enrlough at a higher rate ?— 
For one thing men would not take a long enough 
furlough, Probably a man might go for six 
months, I will not say extravagantly, bat spending 
his money for the first six months, and instead of 
staying his year would come back again, and there 
would bo a great block in promotion, because the 
acting vacancies would be cut down by a half. 

29126. Would you not do anything to 
decrease the amount of furlough a man ordinarily 
takes now?— No. 

29127. You do not think it is at all excess- 
ive ?— No. 


29128. As regards the pay of “listed ” posts, 
you adhere to the present system under which the 
officer holding the listed post draws less pay than the 
Civilian. Do not you think that the way in 
which the officer is regarded by the outside public 
depends very muck upon the pay he draws?— It 
may to some extent. 

29129. Do not you think that if you intro- 
duced listed men into the Service aid abolished the 
system of " listed ” posts, giving the men a right to 
rise from the grade they are pot into, and giving 
them the same pay as the Civilian, it would 
very much tend to place them in a higher position 
than now and that they would eventually bo 
counted as one of the Civil Service ?— You mean 
the Deputy Collectors appointed by direct 
nomination under the new rules ? 

29180. I moan the Deputy Collectors who 
come in and hold the ■' listed" posts eventually ?— 
It would be impossible in our system. The 
"listed" posts are merely added to the Provincial 
Service cadre, and you would have to split up the 
cadre. 

29131. You would have to re-arrange your 
cadre ?- Then I have no objection. 

29132, If you are going to admit Indians to 
further appointments, one way suggested to us is 
by taking men who have gained experience 
in the Provincial Service and placing them 
in the Civil Service, not into the listed posts, but 
actually into the Service, so that they should have 
the right to rise to the higher appointments in the 
Service. That Vould necessitate complete re- 
organisation of the present cadre, but, if that 
were done, and these men wore given the full pay 
of the appointments, do not yon think that after 
they had been in the Service for a few years they 
would attain exactly the same position as regards 
the outside public as if they had cutered through 
the competition in England?— No, I do cot 
think so. 


29133. Do not you think it would boforgotten 
ttotfluyaitada' ServiM in a w., diffatnt 
from an Indian who had passed through the open 
competition at Home?— I do not think so. It 
would never be forgotten that they gamed entrance 
by a back door. 

29134'. In Burma, for instance, there is a 
Commission into which men come from all 
classes ?-I think there would bo very consider- 
able esprit dc corps and the Service would be 
harmoniously run, but, at the same time, the man 
who had been through the open door in England 
would have the Imperial feeling behind him j he 
would be, soto say, the “ heaven-born, as Kipling 
says and that would stick to him. At the same 
time! -I think the Service would work perfectly 
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harmoniously and that the relations might be 
friendly in that way. 

29135. The existing stagnation of promotion 
in year Service, I understand, arises simply and 
solely from the bad arrangement of yonr superior 
posts. That is to say, that yonr superior posts 
aro not sufficient to give promotion to those officers 
who are holding junior posts?— We waDt some- 
thing corresponding to the Sub-Collector of 
Madias. 

29136. That has arisen a great deal from tho 
fad that .yonr Judicial officers take over Addi- 
tional Assistant Judgeships, whieh has interfered 
very much with your cadre in a way that the 
cadre is not interfered with in other Presidencies; 
but that so rely can be arranged by the SecretaTy 
of State now ?— I venture to think that my pro- 
posals would mate very considerable improvement. 

29137. There is no reason to suppose that 
this stagnation cannot be set right by tho Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in the 
ordinary way ?— That is my point. 

29138 Without a time- scale, if necessary ?~ 
I would rather not have a timo-scalo for that 
reason. 

29139. You say in answer to question (8 J), that 
you consider tho compulsory retirement of ineffi- 
cient officers should bo resorted to far more 
extensively than has hitherto been the caso. But 
surely, you are contemplating very few cases iu 
which officers have becu compulsorily retired ?— 
That is so. 

29.140. Your answer rather implies tlmt in 
this Presidency a great many officers would lrnvo 
to be retired because you speak of it being far 
more extensively used ?— I am thinking more of 
the past, when certain officers stayed, ou when 
they were not wanted. 

29141. The number of those cases is 6nrcly vory 
few ?-Ten or twelve years ago they would be 
somewhat numerous. 

29142. You say in answer to question (02), that 
the officers of the Civil Service in Bombay are pro- 
ficient at least in one vernacular, most of them in 
two, and some in three or more, and you say, that 
the Bombay system of spending seven months a 
year in camp makes them »o. With regard to that 
seven months in camp, what month does the 
officer generally go into camp ?— In October, ami 
sometimes at the end of September. 

29143. And lie is supposed not to come back 
to head-quarters, except for Christmas, until 
when ? — Until May. 

29M4. In Bombay, have yon an officer at tho 
head of each sub-division of a district ? — Yes. 

£9145. Are all those officers in camp for 
seven months? — Yes. 

2914G. Does that result in the head-quarters 
of the districts and the liead-qnnrtcrs of each sub- 
division being without a First-Class Magistrate for 
seven mouths ? — We have no bead-quarters of the 
sub-divisions. If you take the average sub-divi- 
sion of the tdlukas, there would bo one Mfimbt- 
dar with first-class powers and often nowadays 
two, aDd the Assistant Collector would only have 
magisterial charge of one talnka. 

21U7. Does the Huzur Deputy Collector go 
into camp f— No, he remains as a Magistrate in 
head- quarters. In most of the large plaors you 
<ret Government officers also doing honorary first- 
class magisterial work. 

29 14S. Iu the outside sub-division tbc Miimlat- 
dor stays at head-quarters and does first-class 
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magisterial wortl-Tes. He is suiposrf to 
travel ton days a month. 

. 29149. Is that in order to get nd of the 
•inconvenience of clients and others not finding a 
magistrate at head-quarters when the officers are 
tearing F— Yes. In one or two cases where the 
tiilukaa are heavy there are resident magistrates, 
but I have not got any in my division. They do 
nothing bot magisterial work. 

29150. It is the same system that we have in 
Madras!— Yes. 

29151. Are they First Class Magistrates?—! 
think not. 

29152. They have powers of committal, and 
that sufficiently gets rid of the difficulty of not 
having Magistrates at head-quarters ?— Yes. 

29158. Do the Collectors who (ravel abont for 
.seven months do any magisterial work when 
travelling?— Yea. 

29164. They deal with cases that come up to 
■ them?— Yes. 

29155. But, if it i'b a case, that should be tried 
at head-quarters they would hand it over to the 
Mdmlatcmr or the Huzur Deputy Collector?— 
Yes. 

29156. With regard to vour reduction of the 
age, do you think it would oe possible to work 
a system under which Indians would be nllowed 
fcn go up for the same examination as Europeans at 
Home but at a year of higher age, in order to get 
over the difficulty, real or not, that an Indian 
would have a much less chnnce of passing the 
examination at 1? to 19 than a European ? Would 
lit be possible to allow "Natives from India '"‘to go 
up at 20 to an examination at which Europeans 
were only allowed to go up at 19, all to sit at the 
same examination, ana all bracketed in the same 
list ? - 1 think it will be undesirable. If wc are 
.going in for that it will ho better to split up the 
cadre and have separate examinations. 

29757. Your idea of reducing the age will be 
met with tremendous opposition in this country, 
because it will be said to he done simply to keep 
the Indians from getting in. You do not think 
it would operate now ns it did twenty-five years 
ago ?— No, 

29158, We have had plenty of evidence to 
show that it would be an extraordinarily unpopular 
measure out here. One idea suggested is that wc 
should allow Natives to go up one year older (ban 
■the English boy, on the ground that he has to 
•study ms work in a. foreign language from the 
very first ?— I think it would be preferable to have 
separate examinations straight away in that case. 

29259. (Sir Valentine Chiral,) You said just 
now in answer to Sir Murray Haramiek that you 
thought that in -no case, even if the pay and 
prospects were assimilated, would the members of 
'the Provincial Service appointed to "listed ” pasts, 
even if, they became actually members of the Civil 
•Service, have the same position as those who 
•entered through the London door?— They would 
not, . . 

29160. -Do you think that could be met by 
-sending officers from the Provincial Service, before 
they passed into the Civil Sorviee, through the 
listed posts, to England for a year’s study ?— It is 
so hard to guarantee that they would be .fit; to 
pass when .they had done their probation in 
thrae A mi1 ™ 6te his whole time 

Jff- 'J diking about the official who 
•bis been selected'from thaProvincial .-Service after 


a certain number of years for promotion into a 
listed post, that listed post being absolutely a post 
in the cadre of tbs Indian Civil Service. If be were 
then sens for a year to England to get closer to 
English methods and English habits of thought, do 
not you think that stay of a year in England would, 
help him to acquire, with Iris own people out here, 
the prestige which you say can only be acquired 
by going originally to England and passing the 
competitive examination ?— I think it would be an 
enormous help to him, but I do not see how it is 
to give him the prestige of having passed the 


29162. On the other hand, do not yon think 
that a man who has done a certain number of 
years’ actual work in the Provincial Service, and 
discharged his duties in such a creditable way as 
to justify bis promotion, offers better guarantees of 
turning out an efficient member of the Civil 
Service than any youngster merely passing a 
competitive examination either in London or 
anywhere else ?— Very frequently lie may. I am 
merely dealing with popular estimation. In this 
country, where success in examinations is a fetish, 

I do not see how you are going to get over the 
fact that one man has passed and-one man has not. 

I do not say the Provincial Civil Service man will 
not bo as good an officer. 

29188. The more fact of his having passed 
an examination gives him the prestige which 
you speak of ?— Exactly. 

29164. With regard to your proposal that the • 
pension of £1,000 should be retained aud the four 
percent, reduction turned into a Provident Fund, 

I understand that yon wish the pension of £1,000 
a year to bo a real pension ?— Exactly. 

29.166, Do you think that many' candidates 
going up for the Indian Civil Service realise that 
the pension of £1,000 a year' which is holdout' 
to them is a pension to which they would have 
contributed from 30 to 60 per cent. ?— No, I do 
not think they do. 

291G0. Therefore, when yon say that the 
pension of £1,000 at the end of twenty-five years 
is one of the great attractions of the Service, it is 
to that extent rather a fictitious attraction ?— Yes, 
that is rather our complaint, 

291C7. Wc have heard a 'great many state- 
ments to the effect that within the last twenty-five 
years tho office work, of Distriot Officers especially, 
.has increased so largely as to mako it much more 
difficult for them to devote as much time as they 
formerly did to getting into contact with the people 
of the district they administer. Is that your- 
experience ?— Tho Collector's work has .increased, 
but I do not think the ordinary Assistant or 
Deputy Collector’s work has increased very 
largely. There has been substantial -relief in 
various directions. 

.29168. It is chiefly- the Collector’s -work? 
-Yesj.that has increased very largely. ' 

29269. Can you tell us to what tho increxse ig 
due ?— To these things like town-planning, plague - 
regulations, improvements in Sanitation, water- 
supply, etc, There is much more money to spend 
with all the .Imperial granted of local bodies. 
Then, there is the suggestion of the objects' for 
which the money should be spent and - the -control 
.of these things, which -all means.. work -for the 
. Collector. It means -.very marked progress, but it 
also means work. - • 

-. :29170, . -We : have -also' heard that within the 
.Same period of twenty-five years the. Collector , has 
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teen deprived of a good deal of the initiative and 
Ms sense of responsibility has been diminished by 
the growing influence of the Secretariat ?— I see 
no sign of that here. 

29171. You do not think there is any serious 
divergence between the officer who spends most of 
his time in the mnfassal and the Civilian who spends 
a good many of his years in the Secretariat ? — 
Not in this Presidency. 

29172, You lay great stress upon the difficul- 
ties presented in the matter of simultaneous 
examinations by the difference of time between 
London and India. Is that yonr chief objection 
to simultaneous examination ? — No, it is one*that 
has been suggested to me. 

29173. It. is one upon which no stress has yet 
been laid by witnesses?— I think a “ crammer ” 
in London would naturally take advantage of it. 

29174. In what way?— He would get the 
papers wired to him. 

29175. Do you think that would be possible ?— 
Certainly. 

29178 (Hr, Madge.) In answer to question (2) 
you say, you consider that the men arrive here too old 
and that, 'although probably intellectually superior 
to the candidates recruited under the ola arrange- 
ment, they are not sufficiently adaptable or 
receptive of new ideas; and you practically give 
the same answer to question (16) when you 6ay : 
"What the older meu gain by a more mature 
intellect perhaps the younger meD make np by a 
igreater command of detail and knowledge of this 
. country.” Do no t you think that the formation 
of character is an essential element of success in 
!any career of life, especially that of an Indian 
Civilian ?— Certainly. It is a question of the 
balaneo of advantages on one side and the other. 

•29177. Do not you think that character is 
better formed under conditions prevailing at Home 
tjian t'aoso prevailing in this country ?— Certainly, 
bgt the Civilian who does not get to work until 
• twenty -seven has to retire, by the older of nature, 
at 58, and he tends to be a very expeiisivo article. 

■29178. You are balancing the expense against 
the other risk ?— And other advantages. I am 
. faking the balance of advantages. 

29179. Did I understand yon to say in answer 
to the Chairman that Indian toys of fifteen could 
be readily got to go Home?— Yes. I think so 
nowadays in Bombay. 

29180. You are not aware of an opinion that 
Beems to prevail elsewhere, that there is a strong 
feeling that by sending Indians away early they 
' g e t alienated in a very important sense from their 
own people, and that they come back very muoli 
' legs s ympath«lio with their own class t'ian before 
they went away ?— I have seen it stated several 
times, but I do not believo it. The danger seems 
-to be much the same cither way. 

29181. Supposing, a system ol simultaneous 
■examinations were adopted iu this country, do you 
think, considering 1 the way in which education has 
'■ -been shaped rather towards passing examinations 
thau to giving a liberal education, simultaneous 
examinations would re-act unfavourably on educa- 
tion generally in this country ?— I do. 

,29182. You say in answer to qucsion(9) that 
, everyone agrees there shoold be only one corps 
' d ’elite and°only one way of getting into it. That 
, is one competitive examination ? — Yes. 

291 S3. But has it not been reasonably thought 
that .the competitive examination gives a very 


imperfect test of character ?— It is impeifeot, hat 
it is the best we have, 

29184. Even as regards the Englishmen, for 
instance, it may he assumed that the average 
Englishman possesses certain qualities that fit 
him for the Service, whereas other candidates may 
not be assumed to possess those qualities?— I have 
urged nomination in the caee of Indian candidates. 

29185. As regards nomination, you want to 
give them scholarships at the expense of the 
public treasury ?— Only a certain number for tho 
people of tho backward classes, who should be 
encouraged. 

29186. But a certain number of them would 
be Mures ?— Thoy might be. I should put them 
in the Provincial Service I think. 

29187. Do you think that would be a fair 
loss to incur ?— I think so. 

29188. On the chance of getting good men ?— 
Yes, it is a very small amount. 

29189. With regard to privilege leave, it is 
believed that nowadays Civilians go away from 
the country more frequently than they did before, 
especially when privilege leave is tacked on to 
furlough. Do you think that people do get away 
from the country more frequently thau thoir 
predecessors?— I do not think they do. Twenty 
years ago, a man would have three months and 
take his furlough in the following year, but uow 
be combines the two and there is only one period 
of absence. 

29190. You think that advantage is Dot taken 
of the privilege leaye on full pay ?- Officers only 
take one period of abscnco instead of two. 

29191. As regards inefficient officers, dn you 
think the proportion oE thorn is worth consider- 
ing?— I think the proportion is extremely small, 
but there were cases in which it would havo been 
desirable to havo hid tho powor of removing 
inefficient officers from the Service. 

29192. Considering, that the proportion is 
extremely small, do you not think it wiser to 
ignore it thin to create an impression that a man's 
tenure of office is not secure ?— I think id prac- 
tically every Service in the world there is the power 
of removing an inefficient officer, and I think 
wo ooght to have the power. Wo have the power 
now to remove him, hut we could only do it by 
inflicting ruin upon him. There may be many 
cases in which it is not desirable to lake that 
extreme step. 

29193. Is there any type of inefficiency that 
arises rather from the character of the heavy work 
of the district and which might bn remedied by 
transferring a man from the heavier to a less heavy 
charge?— I think there are cases which would not 
he covered by that measure. 

29194 With reference to the genera! rise in 
prices all over the country, do you not think the 
time has came for a proportionate increase in tho 
pay of all classes of Civilians? — No, 1 should prefer 
to give concessions in other ways. I do not think 
we could legitimately ask for a rise of pay all round, 
although it would be very pleasant. I think 
various concessions might be given which would 
make the subsistence of officers generally much 
more comfortable, but, beyond what I have recom- 
mended, I do not think n general rise ol pay could 
be held to be justified. 

29195. YTc have been told that, whatever tho 
case may be as regards districts, in large towns the 
cost of living is so much greater that some measure 
should be resorted to as once; trill a personal 
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allowance or boose allowance do that?— I think I 
Ktwe urged house allowances, snmptuary allow- 
ances, reduction of espouse of transfer, and things 
of that sort. There are various eontesrions whieb 
could he given. 

291 9 ( 3 , Have you many or any members of the 
domiciled Anglo-Indians in the Indian Service?— 
I think there are two in this Presidency and four 
in Sind, six altogcilier. 

29197. Is their work of the same standard of 
efficiency as that of the other members of the 
Service?— I have only personal experience of two 
or three, and I can ray ‘ yes ’ to that. 

2919S, (Hr. Either) I notice you ray, that 
the young Civilian who cornea out now is perhaps 
a little apt to le inattentive to the detailed routine. 
Is there a lack of thoroughness in the essentials of 
his work?— No. I do not think he learns the 
'detail of the routine in the way that younger men 
did, but that may he prejudice. “We were recruit- 
ed at the younger age and we naturally look at 
things from our own point of view. That is a 
thing that has to be mads clear right away 
through. 

29199. I have not heard of that complaint with 
regard to University candidates who are recruited 
•for the Home Civil Service, and I was wondering 
whether perhaps these was more detail thrown 
upon the young Indian Civilian than there is upon 
the Home Civilian?— I expect there is. There is 
much more outdoor work. I think my complaint 
hOB been repeated by tbs Government of India in a 
despatch of 1907. 

29200. You say that in your time the best 
men were not attracted from the public schools 
to the I.C.S. Examination at the age of 19 5 
you say, it may be taken as fairly certain 
that if the age were reduced once more die exam- 
ination would attract the very best of the public 
schools. I am not quite certain on what grounds 
you say that?— I do not think the Serviee was 


;nown twenty-five years ago, generally speaking. 
29201. But, is it not also time that the Home 


Civil Service has become very much more 
attractive ?— There are many more appointments 
and it is more attractive. 


25)202. Do not you think there is a certain 
danger that if the examination were put hack to 19 
school-masters would put pressure on the ablest 
boys to reserve themselves for the Home Civil 
Service ?— I do not think so, especially, if you 
give a good scholarship at Oxford at £200 a 
year. I think then the parents' pressure would he 
the other way. 

29208, You think that your scheme would he 
assisted by the specialisation that is going on 
in the public schools ? — Y «. 

29204. That specialisation, I suppose, is con- 
fined only to the very kg schools which have a 
very large staff ?- 1 venture to say it is common 
inmost public schools, from enquiries I have 


■ 29205. 1 think you will find that the smaller 
schools will have a goed Seal of difficulty in 
providing the special course that would be required 
.for tho Civil Service Examination?—! want to 
• . to w itom the Urge public schools; they are the 
men I want to get. 

29 206. You do not think there is a risk that if 
“S? 1 "-'; 1 ? 4 tLe fiar!ier fl g c they would make 
would be somewhat 
- w ? n ? ~ That 18 » Phonal question whkh I ought 
net to answer.. I think we all make m is3cs 


hut I hope they wero not unduly serious or very 
much worse than those made now. oS=K$..'»hj 
29207. That, of course, is one of the reasons for 
making a change. It was felt that people coming 
ontafc a mariner age would be more immune 
from mistakes ?— I am putting them a year later . 
than wa were. 

29208. Turning to your answers on the 
'Provincial Service, I notice that you prefer 
recruitment by nomination as the only method by 
which an admixture of caste can be secured. 
"Would you two any insuperable objection to 
recruiting for the upper division 'of the Executive 
Branch of the Provincial Service by competitive 
examination - We tried it in two Presidencies 

and it did not answer, and it was given up.- 
29209. Yihat wns tho reason of the failure? — 
There were a majority of Eribmane, but I do not 
know whether that wasthe reason, ! 

29210 . It was more difficult to secure the 
balance of the olasses?— Yes. Certain classes like • 
the Mnsralmane were ruled out altogether. I am 
speaking of Bombay, and I think they were 
• mainly Brfhmana in Madras. 

29211. But_ supposing, there was selection 
before examination ?— -The objections are just the 
same and would be equally strong if there were 
selection, 

29212. (Ifr. Macdonald) In reply , to 
question (52) of the Provincial Service section yon 
soy, that officers of tho Provincial Service taka 
such leave of full pay ns may. be due to them, and 
that when they do not it is generally due to' their 
devotion to duty ?— I think I pat it on the ground 
of the devotion to duty, bntof course, there are 
various causes. ' 

29218. They do not refrain from taking leave 
hecanse they are afraid of having their districts 
changed ?— I do not tLink so. 

29214. In answer to another question you 
say, that the leave does not lead to ramercraB 
changes of districts ?— Not in. the Provincial 
Service. ! 

29216. Wo have had some evidence on that 
point from other Provinces, bnt you wonld say 
after duo cooridemtitm that that is not the case in 
Bombay?— It is not 

29216. You have no men refusing to take 
leave because they are afraid they may be moved 
from the district where they are?— Thore may be 
isolated cases, hut it is not tho rule- If a man 
took leave from .Poona lie would probably come 
back to Poona, 

29217, In answer to question (29) of the 
Indian Civil Service section you say: "I am 
inclined to recommond snob an increase of the 
existing representative contribution as will allow of 
higher allowances being given particularly to 
boiib." Have yon in your mind a compulsory 
contribution ?— Yes, ours is all eompnlsory. 

29218. Would you make this special proposal 
compulsory ?— Eight through. 

29239. Yon would not be content with giving 
an officer an option to make tho increased contribu- 
tions?— No; if yon give options you have 
actuarial trouble at once. These are all worked 
out by an actuary every year. 

292 20. You just want to lump the whole 
thing?— Yes. It would not be a large increase, 
and it is worth doing. - ' 1 

29221. In reply to question (124) yon favour 
tho view th&t after 15 years’ sendee a man -may 
■.be allowed to retire with a pension ?— Yes. ; 
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■ 29222, Is it not a very reasonable view that 
when a man comes into the Indian Civil Service 
ho has to remain in nntii a proper period elapses 
when you may say he las given the full service to 
the State in return for the various probation fees 
he has had and the various privileges that have 
gone to train him? Do yon think that in 15 
years he has given that adequate return ?— I 
think he has. I held the view you have been 
urging myself for a considerable time, but I have 
como 'to the conclusion now that there is really 
nothing to be gained by keeping a man on after 
15 years if he wants to go. I make the pension 
only a subsistence one, practically, only a pittance. 
An Indian very often has a call to religion at 40; 
an Englishman might have the same, a call to 
mission work or anything, and 1 would let him go. 

29223. I am very doubtfnl in my own mind 
as to whether at the end of 15 years he has given 
that return?— I think be has. 

29224. In bringing him in the State has had 
to spend money on his training ?— In the present 
state of the Bombay promotion the State has spent; 
very little on him. Men of my year were receiv- 
ing Us. 900 a month, or £650 a year, at fourteen 
years’ service. Men of that standing are receiving 
less now. 

292-5. There is & matter which seems to 
require a little explanation owing to some apparoot 
discrepancy. In answer to quostion (10) you say : 
“ I consider that admission to tho Civil Service of 
India should bo only open to candidates selected 
by nomination in that country.” That of course 
is with reference to Indian candidates ?— Yes. 

29226. In answer to question (88) you say : “ I 
see no reason for any change iu the existing 
arrangements.” Do you meau to apply that to 
the Judiciary only?— Yes. I was thinking 
particularly of the difference between Bombay and 
Madras. In Bombay, once a Judge always a 
Judge; he has been through his Judicial training 
and stays. 

29227. With reference to selecting by nomi- 
nation, your proposal I take, it is to select by 
nomination at the age of 18 or 14? — 14. 

29228. Is not 14 a little late for public 
schools ?— No, 14 is about right I think. 

29229. Have you ever tried to got a boy iu at 
14 ?— I have a boy’s name down for 14 now. 

29230. Do you think you are going to get 
him in ? — Yes. 

29281. In sitting down to thiuk it out as 
though you were a member of this selecting board, 
what would you select on from a body of 
intelligent youths at the age of 14?— I should 
select them on their knowledge of English, their 
ancestry, their manners, their antecedents and 
up-bringing, and eugenics, generally. It is very 
like the Naval Examination. 

29232. Not their educational qualifications?— 
Yes, I should bring them in, 

29238. What sort of educational qualification 
could a boy of 14 present to you to justify yon in 
eat-markiug him for au important post like this? — 
He could write a very good English essay and 
English letter, and would know a good deal of 
English Grammar, and possibly do a sum in 
quadratics and Algebra. 

29284. There is not very mneb indication in 
that of the boy’s future is there ? — I think it is as 
goad as anything else you are likely to get. 

29235. At 14 an examination like that is very 
much less definite as au indication of what a boy is 

h 495— 1 io 


going to develop into?— You must not mis- 
understand me. I do not limit it to boys who are 
selected at 14. They are only those who are 
selected by nomination. There is also another 
system of nomination, merely, as regards loyalty 
and antecedents and things of that sort for the 
general candidate who goes home at the age of 17 
or 18. There arc two sorts, one for the 14 years 
old boy for the scholarship, and the other for the 
man who goes direct. 

29236. Yon would not nominate him too?— 
There m no test of his loyalty or antecedents at 
present except the certificate of birth that I give 
every day. 

29237. You refer to him in your answer to 
question (3)?-Yes. There ought to he f ome sort 
of test snch as the Inns of Courts imposes on a 
candidate for admission to the Bar, that he is 
known and that he comes from rcspectablo stock 
generally. 

29238. Are you aware of the test at flic 
Inns of Court?— No. 

29239, It is purely a paper test ?— I. should 
make it a severe one. 

29240. You refer to "loyalty ’’and "sedition” 
in your answer to question (3). They are exceed- 
ingly difficult things to define, are (hey not ?— Yes. 

29241. If ono allows them to sink into one’s 
mind, arc they not very apt to mislead one ?— I 
hope not. 

29242. Supposing, you and I had beeu on tho 
Selection Board three years ago, would we not have 
been so much tempted to regard every member of 
theAiya Sumnjae “seditious”? -No, I havo no 
feeling as regards the Arya Samaj at all. 

29243. 1 only lake that as an illustration of 
the current controversies, at the time, and I refer 
to it for the purpose of indicating io you that when 
you begin to take tlieso questions of “loyalty” 
and " edition ” into your mind you get a flux and 
flow of waves which are exceedingly misleading, 
and which if they were allowed to sway the mind 
of judges would do certain lads very grave 
injustice ?— 1 do not think there would be any 
reasonable risk of injustice. There might be some, 
but I do not think so. 

29241. It is a very difficult thing to define 
what “ loyalty ” c.r what “ sedition ’’ is ? - It is. 

29245. You also agree that many lads coining 
from the most loyal households have shown them- 
selves to be most disloyal and mo-t seditious ?— 
Yes. 

29246. You would also agree tlial - many lads 
coming out of an apparently seditious atmosphere 
make very good citizens ? — 1 have not scca 
them. 

29247. With regard to the question of pay, 
you said iu reply to Mr. Madge, tint you are not 
in favour of a kind of rule of thumb addition !— I 
do not consider it is within the pale of practical 
politics. No doubt wc should all hire it. 

29218. Would you take the view that it Would 
not be a fair way of dealing with the question that 
the inconveniences and the injustice press with 
varying degrees along the grade, oue degree bring 
heavier than another?— 1 Ccitainly. 

29249. And that we must attend to the degrees 
where the pressure i? great ?—' Yes. 

29250. Could you help ns bv indicating where 
you thiuk the pressure is greatest ?— With men ■ of 
12 years’ service here. 

£9251. And even within that range would 
you agree that the pressure is greater at some 
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parts than at ottos ? -lor instance, you got your M270. Do iky propose here an extra grade o - 
man tot newly out at Bs. 400 a month and he has Collectors or do they only propose an increased 
got to spend a-ood deal of capital on equipment, scale of pay f-When I last suit tho thing it was 
Would one of yoar snggestions be that instead of “extra grade. ' .. 

that man haying to spend capital on Ins equipment 20-271. Generally, you associate yomelf with 
the Government ought to give him a grant ?-I the Memorandum, do you not ?— Yes. . 

think ho might have au outfit allowance as the 29272. With regard to pensions, I take it that 
High Court Judge dees, but I should raise Mb pay on no account do you want to roduce the ponsion 
to start with. below .-91,0(10 for a roan who has served his full 

29252. You are in favour of an outfit allow- time ?— That is so. 
anee?— Yes, 29278. In reply to Sir Valentine Chirol you 

29253. Now he gets what may be oaM an Bnid, that men coming out did not seem to he aware 
outfit loan which he lias to repay, and you think that they had to pay four per cent, of their salaries, 
part of that loan should he an allowance ?— Certainly. Is not that their own fault 7— No. 

MR The. th »Bt .b«. is Mb pay : y». ».*; 11 “ ~tj»l*rly ArtMI-Idj 

wriita yaul'ralE oitk this ta-to. tfci i»s »"* “ w. rsayej a»y not*. »f it It ill. I 

been put in so far as the faat that the pay should , . 

to lnrntt-Tn. a r% 7!^ d V r»" 

..... „ T , . ,, , nessf—No. I thought it was £-1,000 a year 

2925.1. May I ask whether you agree that c[Kir from tlle stafe 
ths initial pay should be Rs 450?— I want it 2 9S76. So hr as you can remember, it wss 
R S ,500if the present age is retained. owing to the carolers of the Government? 

* X ^ im 'If?" 1 ” 1 '" —I do not blame the Government, very much, 
you think Rs. 450 would he caoagh?-Yes. My pofifea ^ ; g fliat it is admitted that 
29257. Do you think Be. 400 would he expenses have risen and this might he a convenient 
enough ? -Yea, with the earlier age. I think there my of giving us something . 
is a fair ease for Rs, 450. I do not think tho case 29277. Yon want your £1,000 given to you 
is anything like so strong as the case for Re. 500 as a non-contributory pension by. the Govern- 
is now. meat?— Yes. 

29258. Now, coming to the upper section, up 29278. You would not object to being com- 
to 12 gears' service, you think that we Bhoula palled to pay your four per cent, so far as to 
give an increased pay there ? — Yes. create a bonus accumulation which you would 

29259, You are disinclined to agree to a receive on retiring ?— No, I should like it. 
time-scale ?•— Iam. 29279. And which would be regarded ns your 

29260. You think that if these little decimal personal property so that if you died it would bo 
points were properly attended to we could get a handed over to your widow’ or to your hob f— 
much better system of gvading ?— I simply want Yes, it would be a very good thing-, 
to get a change made in the cadre, We have got 29280. If tho alterations were mode which 
on without a time-scale so fat somehow, and I we have generally sketched out do you think the 
tliiuk we could, in future, if the cadre i« only reputation of the Service would he substantially 
changed on the lines I indicate. — ** — 1 ’ T n--’- 

29201, Has it not been the experience of every 
Province that, with the greatest care possible, 


blocks take place ?— Yes, but then I would give a 
temporary personal allowance suck as was given 
hare in 1888 when I came out. 

29262. If you go upon tho lino of giving a 
temporary personal allowance, that means that you 


would lead to a 
better type of men sitting for the examination ?_ 
1 think it would keep up the attractions of the 
Servioe. which at present arc inclined to diminish. 
29282. With respect to the question Mr. 

their better boys to go to for the Home Servic| 


have to raise the question every time that some- you would give the reply you gave to him with 


body alleges there is a block 7—Yes. 

29263. Do you agree that you cannot success- 
fully raise that question unless the block is fairly 
re?- 


far more confidence if these alterations were 
made?— -Certainly. 

292S3, (Mr. 1 should like you to explain 
more clearly your proposals for tho further 


29264. You couia not raise it successfully if cm P%™ at «* 

tho injustice was done to one man only ?~No. E"?*" 4 . 1° r 5?“' ° r , .‘T to “ c , 6 T t » tkt 

29205. Is that quite fair? If m are going ^“"“idbo ^ployed m the Cm] Service 
to do jostice to the Service should not wo do justice U P * ‘ °[ « n e*sixth ?-Yes, I am pre- 

te everybody in it ?-Thore is a very strong ease P™* consider F»P»sal. 

for a time-scale, but I do not like it » J® 6 “ e wart 

ooob.- , . . , and see whether this seven a year is likely to 

29260. But, if the time-scale was confined to continue, 
tklmvor Service, where a matte mind was fresh .29384. Does that on^sixth refer only to 
ana tn e prospects 0 f a big open field were in front Mian members in the Indian Civil Service, or do 
w* f a 7 you alto include it in the present listed posts?-! 
wouhl b JSlT 3na emSf W *** tUs Wm would pool the listed posts again. 
mu. ft eSS ' 29285. I uuderstind that you want this one- 

,• 4‘tei- 12 years would you suggest sixth so far as possible to bo recruited by open 
Fy i 1 -”! want another grade competition in England ?;-Yes. . 

° 29SflR Sj>1 i v 29286. • And that ycu are prepared to encourage 

29269* ~“*8 ber pstef-Yes. this system of recruitment by the grant of certain 

? oa ^ 0Q the seals given in sMawbips ?— Yea, to backward classes. 
m ?— I think so, as far as 1 re mem- 29287. Failing the one-sixth succeeding in 
England under, that scheme, .what is your 
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alternative method of recruitment in India?— Yon 
roust have another examination here. 

2923 8, A separate examination in India? — Yes, 
with the older age. 

29289. So yon recommend one examination 
for the whole of India, or do yon propose separate 
examinations for each Province or main group of 
Provinces?— It would be preferable to have them 
for each Province, but it would depend on the 
number of vacancies, and probably it would be 
worth while having one for every separate Province. 
It would be better however to have one for the 
whole of India. 

29290. If there was a separate examination 
in India what is your reply to the argument that 
you yourself have partly used, that admission by 
a separate door will not carry with it the same 
prestige and the same position as admission by the 
open door in England ? — We cannot help it. It 
is the same in the political department: men who 
come in from the Array have the prestige. 

29291. Do you lay stress upon the argnment 
that admission by a separate examination in India 
would as a matter of fact brand snob members 
with a badge of inferiority ?— I do not think the 
brand is really very serious. Por instance, the 
statutory civilians were generally received on 
fairly equal terms with the Indian Civil Service, 
and were always treated with the same honour, 
But they had not the prestige; they were not men 
of the Indian Civil Service but they were received 
on more or less the same footing as tho men who 
had been throngh the proper examination in Eng- 


29292, WaB any loss of prestige that tho 
statutory oiviliau suffered due to the method of 
recruitment, or was it due to the estimate of their 
■work, that they were in some case- perils 
not so efficient as members reernited by open 
competition?— I always found the statutory 
civilian, when he was good, made himsolf as 
respected as anyone else. 

29293. And was received on absolutely equal 
terms?— Not absolutely. There was always the 
feeling which yon cannot get over; you cannot 
give him the same prestige he would have from 
the examination. 

29294. Talco your own Province, yon had a 
separate Sind Commission? -Yes. 

29295. Was there any feeling of inferiority in 
regard to members of the Sind Commission wbo 
were recruited by a different motbod from that of 
the Indian Civil Service?— I havo never served 
in Sind. , , , • . 

29296. I believe you havo had experience of 
the Bombay Political Service in which there are 
two methods of reoruitmont ?-~l r es. 

29297. Was there auy difference of treatment 
in tho officers recruited by these two different 
methods io tho Political Service?-No, there was 


no difference. T . 

29298. Iu that Service I believe nil the 
members ate European, are they not ?— All. 

29299. Do you think that if some of them 
had been Indians the difference of race would have 
accentuated any teding on that pointful do not 


think so. . , 

29300. With regard to your proposed period 
of three years’ probation, coupled with the kwmng 
of the age for the examination, I understand that 
you wish the probationers to go through a full 
course for an Honours Degree in Law at the 
University?— I do. 


29301. And, in addition, to have a very small 
amonnt of specialised Indian training? — Yes. 

89302. It has been suggested to us that (bo 
main object of the probation should not be to 
induce the probationer to go through a course 
of Law for an Honours Degree or become a 
Barrister, but, that he should have a foil course in 
Indian subjects with the object of turning him oat 
an Indian expert, for instance, a knowledge of 
Indian Law, of Indian languages, of Indian 
Sociology, of Indian Ethnology, and particularly, n 
knowledge of an Indiau classical languages so that, 
he might folly appreciate the classical culture of 
India; that the probationer’s coarse should be 
framed on thoso lines and not simply fir the pur- 
pose of giving him an Honours Course in Law or a 
Barrister's Degree. What would he your opinion 
on that alternative proposal for tho three years’ 
probation?— I wasted an immense amount of 
time at Oxford on the Indian vernaculars, which 
I could have done in three months out here. 

I believe the old course made a man a s.nottcrer. 
I have felt all through my service a mint of know- 
ledge of Law, although, I am an Executive officer 
pure and simple. 

29303. Yon spent a two years’ course of 
probation ?— Yes. I think it is hotter to give a 
man a thorough grouadiag in Law generally. 
You can give him special papers in the Indian 
Codes, in the samo way as the University 
authorities give special papers to students from 
tho Cape in Roman- Dutch Law. 

2930 1-. You still think Law of more import- 
ance than any other specialised Indian subjects ?— 
Yc 6, I do not think the other subjects arc worth 
very much. I would simply tack on Hindustani 
09 the one vernacular. 

29305. Now Jet us take the probation on tbo 
assumption that the present ago limits are to bo 
retained. In that case would you recommend the 
abolition of the year's probation in England 
altogether in order to bring out the ctndidatci 
a year younger?— I would. 

29306, In that case it would be necessary to 
combine in India the one year’s period of probation 
with the practical training?— My proposal then 
would bo to prolong the practical training. We 
havo sketched out a course of reading in the Courts 
in the Presidency town, and so forth. 

29307. Do you think it would bo possible 
under those conditions to arrange a c whined 
course of probation and training iu India, under 
which, fora certain period, the ofliccre should have 
tho ordinary training in the district, and for 
another part of the year, or For a separate year, 
should have special instruction in Law and lan- 
guages at same ettifcibio centre ?—fh:>v would be 
no difficulty: it is done now in Bombay, at the 
present moment, where the young civilian has 
special instruction in Agriculture, Survey, and 
so forth. 

2930S. Would there benny difficulty in giving 
him special instruction in Law and language* ?— 
Not at all. 

29S09. There is one point in regarJ to your 
proposal for a system of j'ersonal allowances on 
which I should like your opinion. It appears to 
me that, uuder your scheme of personal allowances, 
Government, as the employer, would puffer by 
having to grant personal allowances in cases of 
blocks, whereas, it would have no opportunity of 
making any retention in cases of extremely rapid 
promotion?— True. 
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29321. If there had been an alteration, of the 


29810, But so far as the Government is con- 
cerned your plan would be “Heads I win, tails • 
yon Ioeo' ” ? — That is true, bit the amonnt is redly 
vety small and not worth thinking of. 

29811. I think you have already slid that 
your objection to a tiroe-sealo for Assistants is not 
Tcry strong?— No, I do not like time-scales gene- 
rally; I have always had a prejudice against them ; 
bnt I may say there is a stronger ease for them 
now than before, and a stronger eaee than there 
is ever likely to be. 

29312. Would not some of your objections 
also be met if proper conditions were imposed under 
a time-scale to secure that officers should not 
receive promotion under that time-scale unless 
there were certain guarantees of efficiency in their 
Service ?— I think that could be laid down. 

29313. If yon admit a time-scale for Assistant 
Collectors, what is the strong objeotion to the 
abolition of the grades of Collectors in favour 
of a time-scale for Collectors alone, that instead 
of having Collectors graded as you have at 
present by three grades, lls. 1,800 to Kb. 2,800, 
Collectors are put on a separate time-scale on 
a salary of Rs. 1,800 rising to Rs. 2,500? — 
I cannot see any objeotion if you can 
get over the initial dislike to the original idea. I 
nave a prejudice against all time-scales, but I do 
not know why. Logically if we start, I think wo 
ought to go right through, 

20814. Yon have not suggested any addition 
to the cadre of (he Indian Civil Service in this 
provineo ?— No. 

29315. Is it not a fact that Bombay jalrtadyis. 
the most highly-staffed Province in India ?— It is. 

29316. Do von consider there should he any 
reduction in the Bombay cadre?- No, not at 
present. We are short of Assistants as it is owing 
to special appointments of various sorts. There 
are a large number of special appointments ronnd 
Bombay City and there are peouliar conditions in 
Bombay altogether. 

29317. You have deprecated the proposal that 
Indians should he allowed to join the Indian Family 
Pension Fund and you have based that objection on 
differences in social conditions. If these differ- 
ences can be actuarially estimated and the contri- 
bution of the Indian regulated in order to provide 
the benefits necessary for him under his social con-, 
ditions, would there be any objection to allowing 
them to join the Fund ?— 1 think it would be 
almost impossible to calculate it actuarially, from-, 
enquiries I have made. I understand that if the 
Marriage Act and the Succession Act get through 
the thing could be worked. 

29818. But if it could he actuarially calculated, 
is there any objection to Indians being allowed 
to join ? — No, provided these social difficulties can 
be got over ; but I understand they are very serious. 

29319. In regard to the Provincial Service 
I should like you to explain to us why Mamlatd&s 
were included in the Provincial Service, a position 
that does not exist in any other Province of 
naiar— I think the kW at the bottom was to 
footing as Subordinate 
ice to their Magisterial 
imilatc them as far as 
ys boon a good deal of 
idinate Judges and the 
o their position, 
hade Subordinate Judge 
in the other Provinces 


title of certain of the lower grades of Subordinate 
Judges to Munsifs, would there have been any 
strong reason for including Mtlmlatdiirs in .the 
Executive Service ?— No. _ I think perhaps it was 
a tribute to increased efficiency and the increased, 
difficulties of the position. _ , 

29322. How has that combination worked?— 
I think it has worked very well. 

29328. Have certain practical difficulties 
occurred in consequence of the combination of 
Mdmlatddrs and the Provincial Service?— No. 
There have been one or two small troubles, but they 
will be removed. It makes some difference from 
the decentralising point of view, but not very 
6eriou6. 

29324. Has it ■ affected prejudicially the re- 
cruitment of the upper division of the Provincial 
Service?— No, wo have very few posts there and 
we have hundreds of applicants. One is being 
advertised now. 

29325. For your upper Provincial Service at 
the present time you recruit, on the average, direct- 
ly .only about one candidate a year ? On the other • 
hand, you recruit from your Mfimlatddr Service an 
average of perhaps 8 or 10 a year ?— It may be ; 

I do not know the figures exactly; I thought it 
was four. 

29326. So that, any man who wishes to enter 
the Upper Division of your Provincial Service has 
to start practically on an initial salary of about 
Bs. 60 a month ?-Yes, he is pot in as a proba- 
tioner and it is merely a subsistence allowance 
whilst learning his work. 

29327. "What does he become next?— An 
Aval Karkun on a salary of Bs. GO to Rs. 100, 

29328. Do you consider that a method of re- 
cruitment go low down in the scale secures as 
efficient and as good Deputy Collectors as would 
be seoured if you bad a larger direct Teoruitroent 
to the Upper Division?— We have only had these- 
new Rules in force for two years so that wo cannot 
tell. So far the material is good. In my own 
division, it was necessary really to get a mixture 
of castes, otherwise the Brahmanical caste in my 
division would have swamped the whole thing. . 

29829. With regard to your proposals for the 
retit oment of inefficient officers, if, as you suggest, 
the power was given to Local Government to- 
retire them, do not you think there is a substantial 
danger that this would cause a sense of insecurity 
in the Service which would react to some extent 
upon recruitment?— I do not think so. At any 
rate the man does not go away empty-handed;, 
he goes away with a living wage— bread and 
butter anyhow. 

29330. Is there any strong objection to the 
proposal that an officer who is declared by a Local 
Government to be inefficient or is charged with 
being inefficient should have that charge investi- 
gated by a Jury of three senior officers of his own 
Service? — I think it is prejudicial to .discipline. 
Government should bo the deciding authority in 
all these matters. 

29331. In regard to the Indian Civil Service 
you have suggested that for inefficient officers the 
retiring pension should be the same as that given 
for retirement on Medical grounds ?— I think" I 
said two- thirds. 

29882. Not in your answer to, question (124)? 

—You are quite right. 

29333. When you deal with the Provincial 
Service you suggest that they should have only 
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two-thirds ?— I meant it should be only two-thirds 
for both. 

29334. You have also given an opinion oppos- 
ing any redaction in the amount of foilough due 
to officers. If the statistics prove, which the 
statistics given us in Bombay do, that officers only 
take 66 per cent, of the furlough at present admis- 
sible under the Rales, what strong objection is 
there to reducing the amount of furlough, especial- 
ly if by that means 1 yon can secure better allow- 
ances during furlough ?— I think it is a wrong way 
of doing it. It would be much better to wise 
furlough allowances all round. It is going to 
impose a heavy charge on the State. Supposing a 
man is out here for twenty-five years, he is drawing 
high pay practically for the whole of that time, 
and he will he on furlough for two years instead' 
of five, and there must be a considerable increase 
in the total cost to the State. 

29335. If we find that tbo amount of furlough 
taken at present is only about two-thirds of that 
admissible under the rules, and that a substantial 
portion of it is taken by a man at the end of bis 
Service when he has really made np his mind to 
retire, what objection con there be to striking 
off a certain amount of that furlough?-! 
thiuk it might run the risk of cansing a block 
in promotion. I thought the matter out the other 
day but I have forgotten what conclusion I came 


29336. There is one minor point on which I 
think there has been o certain amount of misappre- 
hension with regard to the practice in Bombay. 
You have referred to a period of seven months 
camping. Does that refer only to Assistant 
Collectors ?— Yes. 

29337 The Collector us a matter of fact does 
not do seven months’ camping ? -The Collector is 
bound to do four, but be does about five months, 
as a matter of fact. 

29338 (Mr. Chaitbd.) With regard to your 
answer to question (88), what is your main objec- 
tion to the differentiation of the Anbcs of the 
Executive and Judicial functions ?-Tbere am a 

mat «>»?• fc I™“ " “ . ,, , 

29339. Do you mean that there will be a 
larger Judicial body required 1— Yes. 

29340. Do not you think that any possible 
expense on that account can be defrayed from the 
profit that the State makes from Court-fees ?- 
W unless you mean that theso resident magis- 
trates are to encourage litigation in order to pay 
for themselves. 

29341 I am not considering the resident 

Ifadstatis; lam col»Moi»B tto flop® 1 tbt 
wltumde 1° 113 ry some tt»‘. ‘I» 

maoieteriol powon of Buonkw oltao, «mq*« S 
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29342. That expense can certain y be defrayed 
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fecsVl imagine tbattbe profitfrom Court, 
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if the interests of the administration of justice 
require it, I suppose that Fund is capable of being 
utilised for that purpose ?— I do not admit tliat 
the interest of the administration requires it. 

29344. I gathered that- from your answer, but 
supposing it is in the interest of justice, then the 
objection to expense would disappear if there is 
this fund, which can be so utilised ?— But there is 
not this fund. 

29345. You mean there is no profit from the 
administration ?— There is the ordinary Revenue, 
bnt it is not a fund car-marked for justice as far as 
I understand. 

293-16. The source of it is the administration 
of justice, is it uot ? — Yes. 

29347. The amount which is put down as 
profit from that department proceeds from the 
administration of justice. Court fees aic paid by 
litigants in order that they may get justice. But 
at any rate one of your items is expense?— Yes. 

29348. What other objection ? - They aro not 
wanted ; you do not want more officials, as (he 
present men do the work very well. It is no use 
putting up a second man to do work that one man 
already does well. There is no complaint against 
the MdmlaSd.il 1 Magistrate. 

29349. In every Province every unofficial 
witness who lias been questioned on the point 
advocates and recommends the separation?— It 1ms 
been advocated for twenty-fivo years. 

29350. If the public feel that the combination 
does not answer well, is not that entitled to foiiic 
weight against the official opinion that the pre-ent 
Magistracy docs well ? You cannot Fay there is 
no complaint, because we cannot ignore the large 
body of unofficial evidence which docs desire this 
change, and if there is anything at the bottom of 
that dcsiro, it cannot bo said, there is no complaint 
put forward ?— It is ft matter of policy. 

29 351. What training do vonr magisterial 
officers have in Criminal Law ?— They pass through 
their departmental examination. 

29852. Beyond the law that they get for their 
departmental examination, have they ever studied 
any Criminal jurisprudence or any Criminal Law 
as such ?— No. 

29353. The body of Snbordinato Judges I am 
streaking of are a body of persons who have 
received regular (raining in Law, Criminal a* 
well as Civil ?— Certainly. 

29S&4. The Collector of Bombay has no cri- 
minal powers, has he ?— No. 

29355. In the Presidency the Magisterial and 
Executive functions have always bo.-ii scjnntel, 
have they not?— I do not think to, not in the 
early years of the century. 

29356. But, for a very large number of year* 
now?— Yes. 

29 357. Have there been any complaint* on 
account of the Collector of Bombay nnl having any 
Criminal powers?— I know nothing al mat Bombay 
City, but, so far as I know, there have not. 

2935S. There, atony rate, yon li ivean in-tanee 
where the separation has been elkvted without 
causing any serious dislocation of the administra- 
tion ?— I lanuot argue about Bombay. I under- 
stand the Commissioner of Police ha? peculiar 
powers, powers which belong to the District 
Magistrate up-country. 

2935?. I should hire t« have your candid 
opinion about a feeling which the public have. 
Take these special offences under the Abkdri and 
Forest Acts. The Bar and the public fed that the 
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Subordinate Magistracy do not act quite inde- 
pendently in cases coming under those special 
Acts ?— I have seen it stated. 

•29860. Would you attach any importance to 
that complaint coming from the public ?— No. 

<;g361. Therefore in your opinion a feeling -on 
the part of the public that they 3re not getting 
justice is not to be noticed ?— I should ask you to 
define “public" first of all. 

29068 . I define the public as those persons to 
whom you have to administer justice and who are 
not Executive officers themselves ?— I imagine that 
persons aggrieved by the action of magistrates 
have a right to appeal, and there iB an elaborate 
chain of appeals that exist in no other country in 
the world, and they can bring any injustice 
forward. 

29863. But if the public feel that, is it not an 
item to be taken into consideration?— I should 
have to ask, first of all, whether there are any 
facts to justify the public fading it. I have 
not heard of any appeals in the High Court on any 
matters connected with the Forest Acts. 

29864% Assuming, that the pnblic feel that 
they are not gettiug proper justice in these cases, 
is not that an element to be taken into considera- 
tion ? - Certainly not. If the feeling is unjustified 
by facts I should not take it into consideration. 

20885, Therefore, the belief of the public that 
justico is not properly administered, although 
perfect justice may in fact be administered, is of 
no importance ?— I am not prepared to answer that. 
If the public feeling- is there it. must rest on 
something. 

29356. I am asking you to assume that it 
is the pnblie feeling. If it is, would you disregard 
it?— I do not admit, in the first place, that there 
is such a thing as public feeling. 

29367. I quite admit that yon aro of opinion 
that the public are perfectly satisfied, with the sort 
of justice they arc getting, but I am now asking 
you to assume for a moment that there does exist 
on' the part of the public a feeling that they do 
not get proper justice in the class of cases I have 
described. If there is that feeling then my 
question is only whether you would regard it or 
disregard it?— I should endeavour to ascertain 
whether it was justified by facts, and if it were 
not justified by facts I should certainly disregard 
It, There are very lew cases under the Abkori 
Act and Forest Act and they can be all examined in 
detail. 

29368. May I know whether your ground for 
definitely stating that the Magistracy is absolutely 
accurate in those cases is simply because there are 
no appeals?—! have not committed myself to any 
statement that they are absolutely accurate. I 
. suppose they are as fallible as other mortals, but 
I have had no cases brought to my notice in which 
there bas boen any serious failure of justice in the 
last three years, 

29369. I thought you said a- few minutes 
hack that you have not heard of any rericuB 
appeals ?— I have not. 

29370. Ia it because there are no appeals that 
you think that the evil does not exist ?— Yes. 

29371. But, appeals are not possible in all 
cases, we they ?— Practically, they are always 
possible. No District Magistrate will throw out 
an appeal. An officer goes, through all the papers 
an d sees if there is a failure of justice. 

-03/2. The Highi Court- would, perhaps, sec a 
hundred more reversals if -you gave tire High 


Court the power to go into the facts?— There has 
been always one appeal before it gets to the High 
Court, even on revision. 

29373, In . those . cases in which the High 
Court has only got revisional powers you cannot say 
that the High Court can go into facts ?— I cannot 
generalise what the High Court does. I can only 
take the facts that have come to my notice, and I 
have not seen a siugle case of misuse of powers in 
Abk&ri or Forest cares in the three years that I 
have been in charge of ray division. 

29374. If the members of the Bar have 
occasionally instances of this land to which they 
can speak from their own experience, would you 
admit that there was some basis for it?— If they 
have cases it is their duty to bring them up to the 
Appellate Court. If they have not done so they 
have not done their duty to the profession. 

29375. If they say there is that, complaint, 
would you say it was untrue?— These are all 
assumptions and I am not prepared to answer, 

29876. I want to ask you now a few questions 
about your answer to question (3) and your answers 
to cognate questions (6), (10) and (12). I gather 
that you do not advocate a change unless it is neces- 
sary /—No. 

29377. It seems from those answers that you- 
do advocate a change so far as the open competi- 
tive examination in England is concerned far the 
Indians?— You mean the certificate of loyal stock, 
and that sort of thing ? 

29378. I mean what you say in. your answers 
to questions (3), (6), (10), and (12) ?— ' To that 
extent I do. 

29379. You think that it is not suited to the 
Indians although it is suited to the Europeans ?— 

I do not think I say that anywhere. I say au 
Indian should not be allowed to appear at the open, 
examination before reasonable care lias been taken, 

29380, The present system of open competi- 
tion is suited to the Enropeans and is not suited to 
the Indians ; is not that so ?— Yes, broadly. 

29381. That is your position Examination 
tempered by nomination, or nomination tempered 
by examination. 

29382. So far as the Indians go, the present 
system of open competition in England you believe 
is Dot suited for the admission of Indians into the 
Civil Service ? — I think my original main position 
was that I wanted to leave the examination as it 
was, subject to this, that I allowed no Indian to 
go up until his loyalty had been vouched for by 
certificates obtained in this country. 

29383. Ami reading your answers (3), (6), (10) 
and (12) correctly when I say they mean that the 
door of the open competition is suited to Europeans 
bnt it is not suited , for admission of Indians into 
the Civil Service ? — N o, 1 do not think- to. 

29384. {Chairman,) The point Mr. Chanbal 
wishes to get from you is that in the case of 
Indians in India yon would' require nomination 
in addition to examination, whereas-, for English- 
men you advocate open examination ? —That . is 
so. 

29385. (Jfr. Chaubal.) My question is that the 
answers, so far as I can make them out mean, .that 
the present open dooT, whilst suited for Europeans; is 
not suited for Indians. Is .that in eSect what 
you mean ?— I will go as far as this,, if you like, 

I say I do not advocate absolutely unrestricted ' 
admission to the open examination in England of . 
Indians without definite guarantees from India as 
to tbeiraespedahuity, ete. 
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293S6, That is the drift of your answer to 
question (3)?— Yes. 

29387. Do you suggest that on account of 
any mischief or evil that you Sad at present in the 
cadre?— That is a personal question, I think, I had 
better not answer. 

£9383, It is not a personal question but one 
arising directly out of yoor answer?— I do not 
desire to answer that. 

29389. You say : “ If regard is had to mere 
ability to pass examinations the youth who comes of 
a high and loyal family and one who has passed his 
life in an atmosphere of sedition stand on the same 
level,” and also: "Political conditions being what 
they are, some form of nomination which will 
prevent candidates of one caste or one section of 
caste securing au undue proportion of the appoint- 
ments and will ensure as far as possible that they 
come of good and lawful stock is absolutely 
necessary.” Am I to take it that those remarks 
do not apply to the present Indian material that 
we have got through the English door ?— I decline 
to answer. , 

29390. I take it from your answers to those 
questions and similar questions in the Provincial 
Service that you do not like a majority from any 
one class, although it be more largely an intellectual 

• class, to go into the Service?— No. 

29391. On what does your objeowon rest'— 
The desirability of the general admixture of castes. 
Every class in the community sbouldbave itsshare 
in the Government. , , . . 

29392. Supposing, you had a Service manned 
entirely by Brdbmaus, if they worked efficiently, 
what would he the objection to that ?-I think rt 
h undesirable that one class should monopolise 
that position and power. It is not a very good 
thing for the class tor one thing. 

29393 Is not this at the bottom of it, that we 
find class' fains nod hmtitim u Mi 
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object as regards their forming the training ground 
for Collector. 

29401. Were not they intended as posts to 
which the Members of the Provincial Service could 
aspire as something bighor if they showed them- 
selves fit? — Not necessarily. 

29402. Do you think it was only a curtail- 
ment of the Civil Service cadre ?— Yes. 

29403. That there were nine unnecessary 
Assistant Collectors and three unnecessary Assist- 
ant Judgeships ? -No, I do not think you coaid 
put it that way. I think it was a concession to 
the aspirations of Indians that these additional posts 
were placed at their disposal. 

2940*. I am nos speaking of the two Judge- 
ships and the two Collectoiships?— 1 They are all 
on the same footing ; I can give you the reference 
in the report. 

29405. The Assistant Judgeships have re- 
mained as Assistant Judgeships, have they not?— 
There are three District Judgeships and three 
Assistant Jadgeships. 

29406. I am now referring only to the lower 
posts : the three As.-istaut Judgeships which were 
left open to the Provincial Service are still Assist- 
ant Judgeships, are they not?— There are three 
District Judgeships and three Assistant Judge- 
ships, just as there are two Collectorships and nine 
Assistant Collectorships, 

29407. I am speaking of the three Assistant 
Judgeships which were Assistaut Judgeships iu 
the Indian Civil Service cadre and are Assistant 
Judgeships now?— I do not know much about 
Judicial work. 

294 8. They are called Assistant Jndges at 
present?— I do not know anything about them. 

29409. In yonv Executive branch they avo 
not called Assistant Collectors ?— That iB true. 

29410. When a man is recruited direct to the 
Provincial Service he first gets into a grade of 
Rs. 300?— Yes. 

29411. And when he 000c has got there, there 
is no distinction observed as regards those persons 
recruited in any other way and these direct recruit- 
ments; they all rise according to the exigencies of 
the service?— Yes. 

29412. The old Executive Provincial Service 
consisted i-ntirely of Deputy Collectors ?— Yes. 

29413. When the service was constituted the 
Judicial Department began with Rs, 150 while 
the Executive Provincial Service began with 
Rs. 300 ? — Yes, 

29414. And it is only because yon have now 
put your Mamlatddrs into the Provincial Service 
that the lower grade of the Subordinate Judgeship 
corresponds with Mdmktdar ?— It happens to be 
so, but whether it is cause and effect is another 
question. 

29415. The coineideuce destroys the constant 
demand made for raising the status of the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Sa'rice as it was before the 
amalgamation ? — I do not know much- about 
judical matters really, 

29416. [Sir Theeiore Morison.) With regard 
to pay, in your answerto question (94) tberearetwo 
things that in Bombay are put before us. First 
of all there is the desirability of a general rise 
in the pay of ihe Civil Service, whion lias been 
represented to us in all the different Provinces, 
and then special considerations in the case of 
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Bombay owing to the rise of prices ?— I am simply 
trying to make out otir case as strongly as I can. 

29417. Do you think that with a rise in pay 
such as is advocated in almost every Province you 
would fairly meet the claims of the Bombay 
Civilians, or do you think in addition to tho rise 
there should ha some special compensation for the 
dearness of living in Bombay f The case was 
brought before us very strongly in Burma where 
they proposed a definite Burma allowance?—' We 
have a Sind allowance. What I have urged with 
regard lo Bombay is liberality, and for special 
localities there might be allowances, a sumptuary 
allowance, for instance, in plaees suchnsAhmedabad 
where there is much entertaining to be done. 

29418. This is not based upon the dearness of 
living generally throughout Bombay?— It is 
always rather hard to differentiate one Province 
from another as regards the whole scalo of salary, 
and to get over that particular difficulty I have 
urged that Bombay should participate in any 
general rise that might be going and that the 
proposals I put forward should he sanctioned and 
House Rent allowances and other allowances 
given to meet special circumstances. ! 

29419. But von do not think it is important 
that the Presidency should have what Burma 
dniiriB, a specific Bombay Presidency allowance ? — 
No, I would not say that. 

20420* With regard to this special sumptuary 
allowance, has the coBt of entertaining in these 
places gone up very much?— I think it has gone 
up a good deal. The general prices of provisions 
have gone up enormously. 

2942 r. Have you any objection to specifying 
the places ?— No ; I refer to Bombay in particular 
hut it is right throughout the Presidency. Prices 
are enormous everywhere, 

29422. Would you say where you would aBk 
for sumptuary allowances ?— Rdjkote, Karachi, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and possibly 
Belgaum. 

29423. Who are the class of people who have 
to he outertnined in those places ?— The class now 
is much larger than it used to be. 

29424. In Bombay and Karachi I suppose 
there is a very large unofficial European popu- 
lation ?— Yes. 

1 29425. And they are a great tax ?— I cannot 
speak of Bombay and Kordcbi as I have not been 
in Bombay since 1897, and I have no experience 
of Karachi at all. 

2942G. Have you been to places where there 
is a large unofficial European population ?— No. 
I served four or five years in Madras, and I was 
three years in Bombay between 1894—7, but of 
late years I have not been. 

29427. Has the cost of entertaining risen in 
other places of which you have had personal 
experience owing to the change in the social habits 
of the Indians? -Not only that, hut general 
rise of prices, the dearness of living generally. 

29428. Bow dees that affect the cost of 
entertaining in an up-country station, where it is 
not very heavy ?-In Poona it is veiy heavy, but 
Poona isnot an ordinary xnufaesal station, I am 
only speaking of the special places. 

29429. To what class of persons would you 
attach the sumptuary allowance ? Generally the 
Commnoner the Political Agent at Rdjkote, 
and the i CcUafen m some P W I w<ra )d not 
give it to the Collector of Poona at present 


29430. On what class of officer do you think 
the obligation of entertaining fall 3 most heavily ?— 
The Commissioner. 

20481. Would you recognise anything below 
that ?— Possibly people who have political duties, 
for instance, the Agent for the Sardars might bo 


29432. Has be political duties ? — Yes. 

29438, Has he to entertain ?— Yes, quite sub- 
stantially. 

29434. Ho you think there has been an in- 
crease in what we may call the unreasonable de- 
mands of hospitality upon public officers ?— No. 

294 35. Wo hear that the unofficial class have 
become somewhat exacting in certain places?— We 
have bad no experience of that in Poona. 

29436. You think that such claims as are 
made it is wise politically to satisfy ?— Certainly. 

29437. ( lord Ronaldsliay.) How many dis- 
tricts are there in your Division ?— Seven. 

29438, Do you think that any of those, dis- 
tricts are too large for effective supervision by 
one man ?— No ; there was one, but it was split, 

29439. Do yon think that in Bombay Presi- 
dency there is no necessity to carry that policy 
further and sub-divide any of the districts?— I 
do net think so. With the recent re-distribution 
in Sind I think they aro all down to reasonable 

. 29440. Have you any Additional Magistrates 
in any of your Bombay Districts, a man appointed 
to take all the magisterial work off tho shoulders o£ 
the Collector ?- No. In l’oona the Collector has a 
Personal Assistant, who does a good deal of odd 
magisterial work in the way of Special enquiries. 
That is ali. 

29441. That is not tho same thing as they 
have in Madras and Bengal ?— No. 

29442. Yon have honorary Magistrates in 
Bombay ?— Yes, 3 good many. In Poona there are 
four Benches nod three first class honorary Magis- 
trates sitting. 

29443. Do they do a considerable amount of 
work ? — In Pooca they do a good deal. There you 
can get a retired official who is willing to work, 
but in some places you cannot get this material. 

29444, From whom are the honorary Magis- 
trates usually recruited ?— When they sit in- 
dividually they are generally retired Government 
officers, but the Beaches are generally big land- 
owners, the tame class as the J. P. in England. 

29445. With regard to the recruitment of 
Indians to the higher service, you think that any 
Indian so recruited except through the competitive 
examination in England would be regarded as in 
rather an inferior class?— He cannot have the 
cachet. 

29446. There are different way3 in- which you 
might recruit Indians to ths 'higher services; you 
might recruit them by means of a separate exami- 
nation in this country, or by promotion from the 
ranks of the Provincial Service, Would a man 
who entered the superior service by means of a 
separate examination in this country have any 
advantage in the matter of prestige over the man 
who was promo ted from tho ranks of the Provincial 
Sendee?— I think he would. Examination in 
this country is a tremendous cachet. There us an 
elaborate graduation of examinations in the' 
public mind. 

29447. In your opinion, is a scholastic exami- 
nation the best test of the capacity of an Indian. 
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for administrative work ?— No, I do not think it 
is a good test of anybody, hut it is the only one 
which we have, unless yoa go right back to 
nomination. 

29448. Yon do not think it wonld he such a 
good teat as a certain number of years’ service in 
the Provincial Service?— No. 

29449, So that the probability is that if it 
were decided to have a sepal ate system of recruit- 
meat to the higher service in this country you 
would get a more efficient and satisfactory recruit 
if yon promoted a picked man from the Provincial 
Service than if you merely had a separate examin- 
ation out here?— I think if you go in for a 
competitive examination pure and ample, you will 
get a better man in tho main promoted from the 
ranks. We look at university degrees and college 
professor’s reports and so forth a6 regards intel- 
lectual attainments. 


29450. I am referring to reernitment from 
tho Provincial Service to the higher service. Y ou 
of courfe in your official capacity have had large 
opportunities of seeing the work of the Provincial 
Service?— Yes. 

29451. Do vou think it would be possible to 
pick a Provincial Service man at a fairly young age 
with a view to promoting him to the Commission 
of the Province?— Yes. 

- 29452. There would be no great difficulty in 
doing that ?— No. 

29458. You do not think to do that would 
create discontent in the ranks of the Provincial 
Service generally?- 1 do not think so; it is 
practically being done now. 

29454. You told Mr. Chaubal that appeals in 
forest and Ahkdri cases were very rare. To whom 
does an appeal lie ?— To the Collector sitting as 
District Magistrate, or to the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate, provided he has appellate powera. 

29455. Wonld an appeal of that kind involve 
the defendant in any expenditure ?— No. 

29456. Is there an appeal beyond the Col- 
lector?— No, only a revision after that. 

29457. You say the Government of India 
have recently circulated proposals for altering the 
leave system and yon eay that these proposals 
have received the approval of nearly everyone m 
■ this Presidency. Could you tell me briefly what 
are the main changes which the Government of 
Lidia propose in the present leave rules?— That 
leave may he taken whenever the officer can bo 
spared ou the legiraental system. 

2945b. Does that mean that an officer is to 
have a leave ledger and is to be able to take his 
leave whenever he wants it, however short his 
service, provided -hat it is convenient to the Local 
Government ?-Yes. and the fixed hunt of 
eighteen months between periods of leave into 
disappear and the couvenieuce of the administration 
is to be the consideration. 

29459. That proposal has the approval of the 
6erv.ee?— Very strongly. 

29460. (Mr. Menton.) What is your opinion 
of a suggestion that has been made, that 
an Assistant Colic etcr should undergo a partot his 
trailing by b.ing placed m cb.ig. oi some 
outlying Tdluka, an ay from tho headquarters, as 
Mdmlatddr for a period of say one year ?- 1 think 
a year is rather long but for a short penod it 
would be a very good idea. 

H 495-47 


29453. After what period of service is an 
Assistant Collector usually placed in charge of a 
sub-division ?— Abont one year. 

29462. And a Magisterial Officer ?— Ha gets 
first class powers in about two years and probably 
Appellate powers between three and four years. 

29463. If you turn to the paper that represents 
the suggestions of the service, the last item 
speaks of the possible reduction of passage 
money on the l’. & 0, ; that need not he limited 
to the P. & 0., as there are many other com- 
panies ?— Yes, there is the Austrian-Lloyd, the 
Messageric, Mermans, the Anchor Line, and so 
on, and it might be possible to enter into arrange- 
ments with them, 

2D464. And you think that would be a fair 
thing for tho Government to do ?— I think it might 
possibly, but I do not urge it very much; I am 
not particularly keen on it. 

29465. With regard to Court-fees, I under- 
stand, that what was pasting in your mind was 
this, that to increase the number of Subordinate 
Judges sufficiently to enable them to do tho 
magisterial work would mean a very considerable 
increase in expenditure ?— Yes. 

29466. But, it would not mean any increase in 
Court fees receipts ?— None, Unless the Court 
fostered litigation. 

29467. Magisterial work does not bring in 
much id the way of Court fees ?— No. 

29468. So that you would have increased cost 
while the revenue remained the same ?- Exactly, 

29469. So that there would be actually an 
increase in cost?— "Very large. All tho Sub- 
ordinate Judges, in my opinion, are very muuli 
over-worked and you will have to have additional 
meo. 

29470. Is it not a fact that personal allowances 
never come into operation until the block is fully 
declared? -That is true. 

29471. That is to say, until the evil is 
there?— Yes. 

29472. But, a time-scale would act as a pre- 
ventive ?— That is perfectly true. 

29473. Have you looked into question (72) 
which describes the principle on which tho service 
is recruited and the division into superior and 
inferior posts?— Yes, I have been into all those 
figures. 

29174. Do you think that the condition of 
affairs in Bombay is very largely due to the fact 
that they have not recruited really on the basis of 
superior posts but have recruited on the basis of 
the total number of posts ?— That is eo. 

29475. That has produced a much larger 
number of men who can at one time only hold 
inferior posts, and that delays promotion , very 
seriously ? — Yes. 

29476. It has been suggested that certain 
appointments really ought to be superior which are 
now classed as inferior ; so that you might possibly 
set matters right by having a proper allocation 
of superior posts ?— That is what I have been 
contending for as against the time-scale. 

29177. The Judicial Department claim that 
men who are hearing Civil appeals and who arc 
faying important Sessions eases are holders of 
snjerior posts in reality whatever they might he 
called in fact ?— I have heard that argued. 

29478. With reference to examinations, under 
^represent system of combining the Indian Civil 
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Service with the Heme Civil Service and the 
Colonial, I suppose many men pass in who cannot 
he said to regard India as a chosen career?— 
Exactly. , 

29479. They take the examination because it 
offers itself ?— Yes. 

• 29*480, Do you think there would be any 
advantage in separating the examination for the 
Indian Civil Service, so that' only those would 
compete who had really faced the idea of an Indian 
career and chosen it?~If you are to keep the 
present age I think the examinations must 
remain joint. I think, perhaps, we gain more 
than we lose. 

29481. With reference to the distribution of 
Indians in separate colleges, do you think that an 
Indian who was by himself or one of two ut a 
college, would have a hotter or a worse chance of 
entering into intimato association with his fellows 
at the college ?— I should say he would have a 
much better chance from what I have seen. 

29482, You said that throughout your service 
you felt tha disadvantage of not having had a 
training in Law. Could you tell ns very briefly 
wbv that is a disadvantage ?— I have often found 
a difficulty in following arguments and judgments 
and that sort of thing, and it would have been 
extremely useful. Of late years, I have been a 
considerable time on Lend Record work in which 
a knowledge of Law would have been most nsefnl. 
I think if I had been thoroughly grounded 
in Law, I would have grasped various positions 
very much more easily. 


he or not. , Do you think there is any truth in 
that?— He certainly ought to be a lawyer, 

294S4, With reference to Hazoor Depnty 
Collectors who arc resident Magistrates, do not yon 
think there is some disadvantage in combining the 
duties of a Treasury Officer with the duties 0 f a 
Magistrate?— Yes, there is occasionally in the case 
of officers who have been pure accountant^ 
throughout their service. When the Hazoor 
Deputy Collector is an old District Depnty Col- 
lector, I do not think it matters very much, 

29485. 3 was thinking of a more everyday 
difficult]'. Do not the interruptions to tha magis- 
terial work amount to something very consi- 
derable?— I do not think they need if the arrange- 
ment is properly made. His account work ought 
to be over by 3 or 2-30 o'clock. 

29486. You would have him do Lib account 
work at certain stated times and not mix up the 
two kinds of work ?— That is so, 

29487. In reply to question (24) of the Provin- 
cial Civil Service questions you give a proposed 
soale for Deputy Collectors ?~Yes, it te not a very 
good one. Even now, I could not do it any better. 
The number of posts in the first three grades are 
very small. 

29488. That means, inevitably, slowness of 
promotion and hope deferred?— Yes. 

29489. ( Mr.Jogleiar .) Why have you res- 
trioted the increase of expenditure to Kb. 20,000 ? — 
You can work out os much more, as you like, 
provided the money is forthcoming. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


29483, It has been said that every _ Indian 
Civilian has to be a lawyer whether he wishes to 

BB1DJL4JI Racfflwura IfEBBsms, Esq., Subordinate Judge, •• 


Written aimers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service* 

, 29490 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system ot simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both coses to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty?— The 
following answer is made only with a desire to 
express a particular view. My opinion is in 
favour of a system of a simultaneous examination 
in India and England open in both cases' to all 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty subject to 
the following restrictions (i) Those who have 
successfully come out of the test should pass a 
period of probation from one to two years in 
England where they may have the benefit of a 
first-hand English education by remaining in 
tho midst of the English society, (ii) A maxi- 
mum proportion should be fixed, for the time 
being, of the number of recruitments which 
■ could be made out of those who have appeared 
for the competitive test in India. This will, it 
is hoped, load to the following respite: (i) The 
Indian official, it will be difficult to deny, will, 
by reason of having long ceased to belong to 
the governing race and of a decidedly inferior 
general culture, often show a certain Jack of 
■. P crs01, ®l courage, general breadth of view, sense 
of responsibility, decision, method, and a wifling- 
, ness to take the initiative- There is nothing to 
show, however, that given the opportunities aud 
- a superior education which is congenial to the 
1 nalit *s, thelndian officer 
lull not gradually unfold these qualities. Inall 


probability, the Indian official will after some 
experience prove no unequal of his European 
brother, although be may have passed the corn-, 
petitive test in India only, (ii) The preponder-' 
ance of the English element in the Administration 
is now aud for all the time to which wo can 
foresee indispensable. And the fixing of a 
maximum of the Indian element will not only 
check unusual preponderance of any particular, 
class of the Indian community in the Indian 
Civil Service, but will ensure English methods 
of administration, as both Bafe-guarding that 
character of the Administration and as- an 
educative influence upon the other officers in 
the art of government. 


Written anrnrt relating in ike Pmineial 
Civil Service. 

29491 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1068, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
: rial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Arc these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
. The conditions are generallv suitable. Condition 
No. vii in paragraph 3 of the Government reso- 
lution referred to, in the question lays down 
that seniority alone should not give a claim to 
appointments to the grade of Its. 500 a month 
and higher grades. It would he desirable to 
mention, affirmatively, though not in a hard 
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and fast way, what would give claim to such 
appointment. 

29492 (2], Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province. Arc these rules suit- 
able, or have you any recommendation to make 
for their alteration ? — (Tho reply refers to the 
Judicial branch only so far as the appointment 
of Sub-Judges is concerned.) The roles should 
he altered so as to have the following effects : — 
(5) The recruitment should be directly from 
among the practising pleaders, except as men- 
tioned below (v). (ii) To ensure securing good 
candidates, the certificate about full and conti- 
nuous practice should be more specific, (iii) To 
prevent disappointment, after long waiting, 
it should be notified at the beginning of each 
year that such and such men — the number 
being determined according to the probable 
number of vacancies— from among those who 
have qualified by the necessary examination 
just three years ago have been selected for 
appointments as Sub-Judges. After such selec- 
tion the list of those who have passed the 
qualified test during such year should be treated 
as dosed, (iv) A candidate once selected should 
not have occasion to revert. A certain number 
of posts should be added to the cadre, with a 
view to providing for men iu the stage of 
probation, (v) Except in so far as it would be 
indispensable to have men with a high legal 
training, whom it would not be possible to 
attract to service otherwise than by a prospect 
of being ultimately appointed as Sub -Judges for 
posts which now go by the name of qualifying 
posts and which remove the bar of age restriction, 
such posts should not be treated as qualifying 
posts and should not bB allowed to have the 
effect of removing the bar of ago restriction. _ 

29493 (3b Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your province. If not, what alterations are 
required ?— (The reply refers to the Judicial 
branch only.) The information in the statement 
referred to is not correct in the following 
particulars : — (') It does not include tire pasts 
of ‘District and Sessions Judges and Assistant 
Judges, which are described as listed posts, 
(ii) It does not include the posts of the Pro- 
vincial Small Causes Court Judges, (in) _ The 
number of posts on Bn. 500 is not 8 as shown 
therein but 10. W ^ ®“ a J“ r , o£ P°f ° n 
Bs. 300 is not 22 as shown therein but 23 
(v) The number of posts on Rs. 200 is not 36 
as shown therein but 35. 

29494 (4). Please sfcale the different s ? stc “ s 

of recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil P“?f s f " 

ttev wets i« fore., mi 0< oS “" 

JuM J« by y« f I«“ P?™? 
each ay »to» ** its [omatonf-fTh. refly 
has rttorenee only to the M.ml bomb ) It 
appears that till some time after the P“’“v 
tl. Bombay Civil Courts Act XIV of 160J, the 
High Court had a hand » the manmata 

Sfh. SaWodgea. I« IW « “ 

arrangement mm arrived at bahvcrm iic High 
Court and the Oovernment, under which tah 
'appointments as Sub-Iudges were made by 
Government, as also appointments to the g.aJe 
ol Es, 600 and upwards, . The recruitments have 


been made, in accordance with section 22 of the 
said Act, from among Bachelors of Law and 
persons who had passed a test introduced by the 
High Court in 1868 or so. Practically, the 
same system of recruitment has been in vogue 
even after the introduction of the fl Provincial 
Service ”so called in 1892-93, in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Public Service Com- 
mision in 18SS-8?. 

29495 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of re- 
cruitment, which method has proved themost satis-- 
factory, and what chauges, if any, in the present 
system of recruitment do you recommend ? For 
direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (£) nomination, (c) combinednomino-, 
tion and examination, or (a) some other method? 
Please describe fully the system that you recom- 
mend?— (The reply refers to the Judicial branch 
of the Service.) What the method of recruitment 
was before 1869 docs not appear clearly. But 
tbe result of such recruitment was not found 
to be satisfactory. This led to the method of 
recruitment referred to in answer to question (4). 
Such method has on the whole been found to. 
be satisfactory. I would recommend for direct 
recruitment tbe system of combined nomination 
and examination (required as a qualification 
under section 22 of the Bombay Civil Courts 
Act) as now prevailing with tho alterations 
suggested above in answer to question (2). 

29196 (5). Please state tho number of natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives 
of India” recruited in your province in each 
year ?— (The reply refers to the Judicial branch.) 
There are none. 

29497 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of tbe province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service ? Do you consider that only residents 
of the province should ordinarily be recruited ?— 
(The reply refers to the Judicial branch.) 
There are only two men in a cadre of over 100." 
They are both from South Kauara District 
which at one time, with Northern Kdnara 
District, formed part of the Madras Presidency. 
The recruitment should, of course, ordinarily 
come from only the residents of the province. 
But this need not come in the way of un 
occasional recruitment, from the sister provinces, 
especially from bordering districts, the residents 
of which have more than fleeting interests in the 
province to which the appointment is to bo 
made, 

29493 (S). Are allclasses and comraunitiesduly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and wbat 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?— (Tbe reply refers only to the Judicial 
branch of tbe Service.) J udging merely numeri- 
cally, without reference to education or qualifi- 
cation, it cannot be said that all classes and 
communities arc duly represented in the Pro- 
vincial Service. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that the number of appointments, which 
any particular class or community holds, does not 
bear a fair proportion to the educated in that 
class or community. It is certainly desirable 
that the representation should be fait even 
numerically. The only arrangement that can 
be suggested is by way of encouragement of 
learning among the backward classes and com- 
munities. Any other arrangement, o.g., by 
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setting apart a certain number of places for 
certain classes or communities, would Be far 
from desirable, as it is likely to lead to the 
sacrifice of intrinsic merit, in favour of mere 
sectional interest, in a branch of Service, the 
essential condition of which should be a highly 
trained intelligence, conpled with great industry 
in working out a vast and technical system of 
Law. It would, moreover, havo the undesirable 
effect of accentuating and crystallising those 
differences which we are, none too soon, learning , 
to bridge over. 

29499 (9). What is the system of training and 

probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service T Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recom- 
mend f— (The auswer refers only to the Judicial 
branch.) There is a period of probation, extend- 
ing in all over 2 years, after which period, the 
officer, if his service is approved, is confirmed 
in the lowest grade of the Subordinate Judges. 
There is no system of training. Sometimes it- 
is some years, after entering into service, that a 
Subordinate Judge comes into touch with the 
administrative routine of a Court, e. g„ when he 
is, as he often is, appointed Joint Sub-Judge. 
The result is that he comes in charge of a 
Court when he has no knowledge whatever 
about the administrative machinery. This is 
certainly unsatisfactory. I would suggest that 
after a man is once selected in the manner- 
mentioned in answer to question (ii) he should 
be attached for the period of about oue year 
to a District Court UDder the direction of a, 
District Judge for learning from cases coming 
up mapped and otherwise, judicial and admi- 
nistrative work, such as would fit him up to 
take charge of a Court. That done, he should 
have probation for one year by appointment to 
acting vacancies and otherwise. After complet- 
ing a period of two years, as now, he should be 
confirmed. 

29500 (10). Is the existing system of depart- 
mental examination suitable, and, if not what 
changes do you recommend ?~(The reply’ refers 
only to tho Judicial branch.) There is no 
departmental examination which the Subor- 
dinate Jadicioiy have to undergo. 

29501 ( 11 ), Do you consider that imy shame 

should De made m the classes of 0 S<» and 

appointments at present included i„ 
vmend Civil Service ?—f I he rep], t k„ „„l y 
to the Judicial branch,) I do not consider that 
any change should be made ' in the classes ol 
ofkes and appointments at present included in 
the Provincial Service, presided such inclusion 
is not mado the basis of treating the Suli- 
Judgos as on a level with members in the lower 
division of the Executive branch. 

29502 ( 12 ). What is the system on which the 

Strength 0 f the Sf branch of your Pro- 
ymcuil dyd Service is fi se d ? Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and, if no t, what aLraS do 

Co^ S Bitt^L b C° E 

too heavv fm- „„„ •_ , 6 w ? rk 's rather 




Judges singly holding tboir Courts in one place - 
is 78. The number of Sub-Judges holding their 
Courts at more than one place is' 12. The 
mi in her of Sub-Judges who arc assisting Sub- 
Judges bolding charge of permanent Courts 
is 9. I would recommend an addition of about 
10 to the cadre for providing for officers who 
are to receive trainiog as mentioned in answer 
to question (9). 

29503 (13). In particular, is the leave reserve 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?— There is no leave reserve in the’ 
Judicial branch of this Service. 

29504 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate ?~There is no- 
reserve for officers under training in the Judicial 
branch of Service. ■ 

29505 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit- 
ment and how is it fixed ? Has it worked well- 
in practice and does it secure an even flow of' 
promotion?— No rate of annual recruitment has- 
been fixed in this branch of the Judicial Service. 
It is regulated by the number of vacancies- 
occurring during the particular year. 

29505 (16), To what extent is any system -of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced ? Ii any change of practice required' 
inthis r^peet?-(The reply to this question, 
refers to the Judicial branch of the Service.) 
The select, on to the appointment of First Class- 
Sub-Judges is made by the High -Court. And 
such selection is invariably, acted on by tho Gov- 
ernment. There has been do example of selection-' 
to the higher grade, by the Government, outside 
the Subordinate Judiciary. Such selection by 
Government would generally be not desirable as. 
resulting m prejudice to the Second Class Sub- 
ordinate Judges, whose work may not come - 
under the direct notice of the Executivo Govern- 
ment. It may also possibly lead to the selection 
of men, of whose work the High Court may have- 
no idea. Such selection would, moreover, appear 
to be an unnecessary concession, especially 
when, as suggested in answer to question (2), 
the door to Service will in most cases be open to- 
the pleaders only. It does not, therefore, seem 
necessary to depart from the existing practice. 

29507 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and haye you any suggestions- - 
to make regarding it, particularly on the -sub- 
jects of selection for higher appointments and of 
the compulsory retirement of inefficient officers? 

(The rep y refers to the Judicial branch of 
Service only.) It is -true that under the ; 
existing system of promotion the interests of the- 
individual officers and- of the Administration - 
are not quite duly reconciled. A particularly 
capable officer may still have to wait Jong for 
his ordinary turn of .promotion, while' the Ad 
ministration may suffer in having to pay hurhto 
tot fte services o[ a by no means particle,]' 
capable officer. And yet it seems so difficult if 
not impossible, to arrive at anythin* like' tin’ ' 
formity in appraising the judicial and admink 
trative work of different officers workin* 
different districts, under different environment 
Under the circumstances, it seems almost hocele « 
to suggest a change which may not under I 
given set of circumstances work hard. Wmi" 
there can be no question as to the desirability of 
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excluding from higher- appointments those whose 
.record is uniform)/ bad, or of preferring those 
.whose record is uniformly good, the case of 
those whose record is not so pronounced or is 
mixed would requite special handling. Pro- 
vision should be made for the compulsory retire- 
ment of inefficient officers. But it is of course 
to be understood that they have had every 
chance of mending their ways, 

• ■ 29509 (18). To what extent arc the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Jadicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable, and, if 
so, in what direction? — The Sub- Judges and 
Small Cause Court Judges do the civil work 
only. The Assistant Judges and District and 
Sessions and Assistant Sessions Judges do both 
civil and criminal work. The Magistrates do 
only criminal work. 

295U9 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
arc listed as open to officers of (he Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable ? If not, wbat alterations 
do you suggest?— (The reply refers to the 
Judicial branch only.) The arrangement is not 
satisfactory. It is not sufficient that the places 
should be listed as open. They should be dis- 
tinctly severed from the Indian Civil Service 
list, if the pay and privileges of those holding 
them are to be different from those of the 
Indian Civil Service branch. The number of 
such appointments should he increased to one- 
thud. The system followed in making these 
appointments cannot be regarded as suitable. 
It may no- doubt be desirable to offer such 
places as an inducement to those whom the 
ordinary appointment of Sub-Judge as such 
may not, from their social position, prove suffi- 
ciently attractive. But it is quite necessary 
to disabuse the members of the Subordinate 
Judiciary of the impression that considera- 
tions of real merit may he sacrificed to consi- 
derations of birth and social position. And 
the best way to avoid this would seem to he to 
bavo a selection made conjointly by the High 
Court and the Local Government. Either the 
High Court may name a certain number of 
men, of a particular standing and age, as in 
their opinion best qualified for the post, and the 
Local Government may make their selection 
from the lot. Or the Local Government may 
select a certain number of men and ask the 
High Court to find out the best of the lot. In 
either case, the abUity of the candidates may 
among other things be tested by getting them 
to decide a few cases actually argued before 
Their Lordships of the High Court. But the 
selection for these posts, so far as the Judicial 
branch is concerned, should be from the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service only. 

■. 29510 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service 1 If not, 
what change would you suggest ? (The reply 
refers to the Judicial branch of the Service.) So 
long as the pay for the so-called “listed posts" 
it n6t made' equal to that of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service it is better that the inferior 
"listed'” posts be merged'in the Pro vincial Service. 

h 49S— 18 ' 


It would, however, give greater satisfaction if 
these inferior listed posts are treated as forming 
the same class of appointment as the First Class 
Sub-Judges’ appointments, to which also ap- 
pointment is made by selection. In fact the 
appointment of First Class Sub-Judges and of 
Assistant Judge should be treated as amal- 
gamated and interchangeable. A man who has 
acted as Assistant Judge once need not neces- 
sarily continue to act as Assistant Judge at 
every place where he is appointed, Only some 
fixed allowance may be given to him when and 
where he is working as Assistant Judge. This 
would give satisfaction to the First Class Sub- 
Judges whose position and rank cannot be 
regarded as far different from that of Assistant 
Judges. It would also, in all probability, result 
in a wider field from which appointments may 
be made to the vacancies of a District Judge’s 
post. 

29311 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation " the Provincial Civil Service”? 
If not, what would you suggest?— There is no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the present desig- 
nation 11 Provincial Service.” 

29512 (22). Do you accept as suitable the prin- 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Com- 
mission of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of (he Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider- 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— 
(The answer refers to the Judicial branch only.) 
The principle referred to in the question would 
be quite acceptable if the terms offered are such 
as to secure the desired qualifications to the best 
degree. 

29513 (24), Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?— (The 
answer refers to that portion of the Judicial 
branch only which concerns the Sub-Judges.) 
The rates of pay and the manner of grading in 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Service of 
this Presidency are quite inadequate to secure 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed. 
The rates of pay and the tardiness of the pro- 
motion, compare very unfavourably with thoso 
of the officers of the Judicial branch in tho 
sister provinces. They compare unfavourably 
with the prospects of other branches of Service 
in this very Presidency, the work in 
which dees not require the special prelimi- 
nary -costly and lengthy— training in a tech- 
nical subject like law and vhe use of a skilled 
intelligence, coupled with industry to keep in 
touch with the development of legal learning 
with a view to apply it to the cases in hand. 
What is worse, they compare unfavourably with 
those of officers who were appointed when the 
system was first inaugurated in the later sixties, 
and who presumably did not stand in need of 
that alertness in coping with the pleaders as is 
now necessary. And this, notwithstanding that 
the cost of living and standard of comfort bos 
considerably risen, and the purchasing price of 
silver considerably gone down. The present 
rates of pay are accntdinglj’ causing great dis- 
appointment to the officers concerned when they 
find that the prospects of other departments are 
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improving, And this fact,- if leftunremedied 
•before long, is sure to react on their work. It, 
[therefore, calls for an urgent remedy. The 
.following recommendations may receive con- 
sideration (i) The pay of the Provincial 
Small Causes Courts may he raised as follows : — 
Es. 

; One on ... n — ••• — 1,200 

. loo on ... ... WOO 

There should le 3 F. 0, Cub-Twlgci on 1,000 
a . .. fine 


<(u) The appointments of Hs. 180 should be 
abolished, except a small number, about ten for 
men on probation and training. 

29514 (2oj. Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
now made in the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
(The answer refers to the Judicial branch of tho 
Service.) The system is not satisfactory. It is 
'-desirable to make an alteration in the roles so 
as to allow officiating promotions. 

' 29515 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it he 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service or 
not?— (The reply refers to tho Judicial branch 
of the Service.) It would not he desirable to 
substitute a time-scale of salary alone for the 
existing graded system of promotions as it 
would obliterate the broad distinction between 
the stages of seniority marked by the present 
■system of gradation. It would either work 
mechanically without reference to vacancies 
among the senior men and without reference to 
the efficiency of the officers, or on the other 
hand necessitate too frequent inquiries as to the 
officer's efficiency in the matter -of small promo- 
tions. But, if a time-scale has to be introduced, 
there does not appear to be any reason to 
restrict it to the lower grades only. 

29516 (27). As an alternative, do you recom- 
mend a system by which each -main class of 
appointment would have a separato time-scale l — 
(The reply refers to that branch of the Judicial 
Service which concerns the Sub-Judges.) I 
would recommend a system by which each main 
class of appointment would have a separate 
time-scale. 

29517 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme that 
you propose and state what conditions should -be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance ? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the scale of pay -of the Executive and 
•Judicial branches of 'the Service is different?— 
(The answer refers only to the Judicial branch 
of the Service.) I would recommend that there 
should be annual increments of Rs. 20 from the 
time tho officer is confirmed on the lowest pay 
up to the time -that he begins to draw Rs. 400. 
The increment should be given -annually until 
the officer teaches the pay which with -another 


next higher grade. The- annual increment may 
be granted on pure consideration of seniority, 
until the time comes for reaching the next 
higher grade. The promotion to the next 
higher, grade may up to Hs. 400 coruo in ordi- 
nary course, unless there are any particular 
reasons for stopping such promotion. The 
appointment to places carrying Hs. 500 salary 
or more may, as now, be made by selection. 
Thereafter the increment should he Rs, 50 a 
year (beiog one-tenth of the salary of the lowest 
appointment of that class). And the increment, . 
being not tantamount to a promotion to the- 
higher grade, should be governed by the same - 
conditions as the increment of Bs. 20 -above 
mentioned.' The appointment to places of .over 
Bs. 800 may be by selection from among those 
holding appointments with pay ranging between 
Rs, 500 and B.6. 800. This so far as the Sub- 
Judges are concerned. The application of a 
time-scale, unless a different time-scale is used 
for them, would not prove suitable to the officers 
holding the “ listed posts ”, as the age at which 
they would begin to hold such " listed ’’ posts 
would he generally very different from that of 
the members of the Civil Service. 

2951S (30). Doyou approve of thearrangemeat 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?— (The reply refers 
only to the Judicial branch,) The arrangements 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding "listed posts ” draw salary, approximate- 
.ly at tne rate or jrds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, cannot bo approved of. The pay for 
the inferior appointments is too low to enable 
the officers concerned to maintain their dignity 
as officers of the same rank, with members -of 
the Indian Civil Service, The work that those 
officers have to do is not in any sense different 
from the work which members of the Indian 
Civil Service have to do; Being men specially 
selected for ability and merit it could not he 
fairly said that they were inferior to men in the 
Indian Civil Service line. The only consider- 
ation which is in favour of a higher pay to 
European members of the Indian Civil Service 
consists in the fact of their having to undergo 
costly voyages to England for the benefit of 
their health and for maintaining some necessary 
arrangement for the expenses of their children 
in England.. But this consideration will not for 
a moment be allowed for differentiating between 
the .pay of the Europeans and the Indian, Indian 
Civil Service. Besides, the broader notion 
about “family" which Indian life in this 
country necessarily 'implies, in a manner counter- 
balances the considerations in favour of a higher 
paly to the Indian Civil Service men. And it 
appears equitable that the pay and other condi- 
tions of service for men holding “listed .posts " 
should be on a par with men who are members 
of the Covenanted service. 

29519 (31). Is there nnj-reasonto suppose that 
officers of the Provincial Civ2 ‘Service take more 


merit would come to the amount -of the pay or less leave of any particular kind fhau they 
JnjjjhM grade. And then the incre- did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago ? If so, to what 


nicnt Will stem -until he steps into the next 
higher grade by reason of a vacancy in such 


is tills due ?— (The reply refers to that portion 
of the Judical branch which refers to the Bub- 
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-Judges.) Leave on medical certificate is as it 
should be as rare now aa it was before. Fur- 
lough, leave on private affairs, leave without 
.allowance, is also rarely enjoyed by members o£ 
ilie branch of the Services. The latest History 
of Civil Service, which is brought down to 1st 
.July 1912, however, shows that there is a 
greater tendency during the last ten years than 
there was before of taking privilege leave for 
short periods. Even now, the amount of leave 
‘thus enjoyed is on the whole very short. But 
the circumstance that some leave is taken shows 
that the pressure of work is felt in a greater 
degree than it was before. It may be noted 
in this connection that generally the only privi- 
lege leave that is allowable in this branch of 
the Service is on half py only. 

29520 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons f Is the amount which can be earned 
'in your opinion suitable ? If not, what alterna- 
tive arrangement do you suggest?— (The reply 
refers only to the Judicial branch.) Sub- 
Judges are not allowed privilege leave on full 
pay, except under certain contingencies, which 


.are very rare. 

29521 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
.ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Is it necessarv to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ? - 
(The reply refers to the Judicial branch of the 
Service.) Under the present rules, the only 
furlough that is allowable is oue year after ten 
years’ service and one more after another 8 
years. There are, moreover, restrictions, on the 
grant of furlough, with reference to the privilege 
and other leave last granted. And there is a 
general tendency to look on the furlough, as a 
•provision for the winter of life, as it cannot be 
iad otherwise, just when it was wanted. If the 
restrictions on the grant of furlough were to 
some extent relaxed, and the rules as to the 
■“ earning " of furlough made more similar to 
••those of the European service, as is in some mea- 
%sure dow proposed to be done, it is more than 
probable that officers would begin to avail them- 
selves of it. It is, therefore, necessary to allow 
for not only as much furlough as is allowed by 
the present rules, but for more, as is proposed 
.to be done. This would in the long run be 
-far from prejudicial to the administration, as 
• officers, after a fairly long period of rest, would 
actually fed better equipped for a vigorous 
discharge of their duties than is now the case. 
The change as now suggested iu the Government 
Resolution, Financial Department, No. 3752 of 
'19th November 1912 is saintary. 

29522 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what 
.£5' do you — end?-Tbc furiougk 
allowance should be raised from J to i and from 
. j to $. At present they arc not sufficient. 

29523 (86). Have you any recommendations 

to make in tojjtod to V* 1 “““3 

leave without allowances, and. other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi- 
tions governing these kinds oE leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?-(The 
.answer refers to the Jndieiol branch of the 
.Service.) Ti) In the case of Subordinate Judges 
•.privilege leaves is only on half-pay, as they enjoy 


a Bummer vacation for 6 weeks. Now the vaca- 
tion does not necessarily come to the officer 
when he wants it, but be has to take it when, 
under the particular condition of the District in 
which he is, the District Judge allows it. Under 
these circumstances, there seems to be no reason 
why the privilege leave — of course on half-pay— 
should not be allowed, in continuation of the 
vacation, by joining it either way with the 
vacation, At the most, it might be insisled 
on that the application for such leave should 
be made, fairly early before tbe commencement 
of the vacation, so as not to hamper the work 
of the Court, cm the re-opening after the vaca- 
tion, wheii it is proposed to have such leave 
immediately commencing with the end of the 
vacation, (ii) Privilege leave now does not 
accumulate to more than 3 months. It may 
be allowed to accumulate subject to the condi- 
tion that not more than 3 months may be 
allowed at a time. 

29524 (37). Generally speaking, do any of tbe 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to tbo Admin- 
istration, and, if so, what; and what remedy 
do you suggest? -(The answer refers only to the 
Judicial Branch.) When short privilege leave 
is taken, it may result in having to appoint a 
junior and inexperienced officer to a heavy 
charge in place of the absentee. But this is 
only occasional. And it is inevitable. 

29525 (3a). In particular, are they a contribu- 
tory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, 
if so, how can this difficnlty be met?— (Tho 
answer refers to tbe Judicial Branch only.) As 
no transfers are generally made, during short 
periods of privilege leave, unless the officer is 
ripe for transfer, the leave rules are not a 
contributory cause of excessive transfers of 
officers. 

29526 (89). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate 
remedy? In purticalar, do you regard the 
existing differences between tbe leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ? 

(The answer refers to the Judicial branch.) 

The present leave rules do not press hard, 
except as mentioned in replies to questions (33), 
(34), (86). 

29527 (40). Is the present system of super- 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ? — (The reply refers 
only to the Jadicial branch.) Notwithstanding, 
there is an increasing tendency of refusing 
extensions to officers over 55 years of age, the 
system is not still quite satisfactory in the 
interests of both the Government and the 
members of tbe Provincial Service. It may look 
like a temporary gain to the individual officer 
who gets an extension and to Government in not 
increasing non-effective charges. But, in tbe 
lou<r run, it precipitates tbe decay in health of 
the Q officer concerned by’ too heavy a strain at a 
time of life at which he could bear it ill. It 
also is likely to render the administration less 
efficient, besides leaving the junior men discon- 
tented at their slow promotion, which is made 
slower by the extensions. 

29528 (41). Have you any suggestions to make 
in favour of any modifications in its detailed 
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forking, and if bo, what, and for what reasons ? 
— (The reply refers'to the Judicial branch of the 
.service.) Looking to the climatic conditions of 
.-this country and the average physique, it will 
•-not be too much to say that in the generality of 
.cases high physical and mental efficiency would 
not be possible after the age of 55. Question of 
extension generally arises, either because Gov- 
ernment in particular wants the services of that 
officer, or because the officer for particular 
reasons, e.g., break arid interruptions in service, 
wishes to continue, to prevent a hard case. In 
the latter class of cases, it i3 perhaps more 
desirable that the Government in their generosity 
should make some concession to the officer, in the 
matter of Ms service, than allow him to fill up a 
gap by continuing in service which they must 
well know he is ill-fitted to discharge. Such 
generous concession, in really hard cases, would 
cut out-half the questions about extensions. In 
the other class of cases I would suggest that the 
. recommendation for extension should come, m 
motu, from the higher authorities, e.g., the High 
Court or Government, from their personal know- 
ledge of the officerVworth and the necessity of 
retaining him in service. In no case should (he 
person concerned be allowed to have an initiation 
in the matter. He should have no hand in the 
matter, in fact, except by way of accepting the 
extension or declining to have it. But generally, 
the extension after 55 should be the exception, 
retirement at 55 the rule. 

29529 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?— Yes. 
.In such cases such pension as the length of his 
service would entitle him should he allowed, j 

29530 (43). Do you approve of the present sys- 
tem regulating the pensions of officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service holding "listed posts " ? If , 
not, what do you suggest ? — (The answer refers 
to the Judicial branch.) No. The present 


rates of pension are much too low. They should 
be made to vary between ‘ Bs. 7,500 a year as- 
minimum and Rs. 9,000 a year as maximum, if’ 

1 they are not brought to a par with those of the 
Indian Civil Service, as .mentioned in answer 
to question (30). - ' 

29581 (44), Do you consider that the existing" 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 1 
Service are satisfactory? If not, what changes- 
do you recommend ?— (The answer refers to the 
Judicial branch.) No. Some provision for both* 
the compulsory and the voluntary • retirement of . 
officers is necessary. The former should bo 
restricted to inefficient officers who may be given a- 
pension, as mentioned in answer to question (42). 
The latter may be allowed in case of officers who 
wish to retire, though without a medical 
certificate, after a service of 20 years, such 
pension as the length of their service would 
otherwise entitle them to under the present rules- 
being given to them. ' , 

29532 (47), Have you any other proposals to 
make in regal'd to the Provincial Civil Service not- 
covered by your answers to the above questions? 
If so, please explain them— (The answer refers- 
to the Judicial branch,) (i) The posts— one or 
two— of Presidency Small Causes Court Judges, 
should he thrown open to Sub-Judges, (ii) The- 
posts— one or two— of City Magistrates and other 
Magistrates which do not imply the exercise.of 
executive functions may be thrown open to the 
Sub-Judges as training ground for .post of’ 
Assistant Sessions Judges to which they can. he- 
appointed, (iii) The first-class Sub-Judges- 
sliouldbc treated as first class officers under 
Article 1002, Civil Service Regulations, (iv) 1 
The rules of travelling allowance including 
mileage, etc., should be so altered as' to re- 
imburse all octual expenses to the officer travel- 
ling on duty by way of transferor otherwise so- 
as not to burden the officer with any expenses- 
incurred for himself or his family. 


Mr. Bhickaji Ragednath Mehekdalb, called and examined. 


29533. (Chairman.) What is your caste? — 
I am a Brdhman. 

29634. You arc a Second-grade Subordinate 
Judge ?-Yes. 

29535. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations?— I am. 

29536. And of firing a maximum proportion 
of Indians for admission by examination in India? 


29537. How would yon secure this end?- 
I would have two lists of candidates, one for thos 
who have passed m England, and odb for thos- 
who have passed in India ,j. end of the total num 
her of men required for each year I maid not ban 
on the Indian list more than one-third of the tota 
number. Any man on .the Indian list who did no 
secure marks totalling more than the last man o 
the English list should bo rejected. 

.29588. Would you have any form of nomina 
hon or would it be open to any man who liked t 
appear at the examination ?-I think it shonld b 
open to any one. 

T 7S. eMvlotb 
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branch should be amended so as . to onsore that 
candidates, once selected, should not' have to', revert.'- 
Are there many cases where candidates have been- 
appointed as probationers and have 'bad to be 
reverted owing to there being no vacancy?— 
Latterly not many. 

29540. What changes would yon suggest 
in the rules?— I would have the number necessary 
each year fixed, and take up so many men at 
the beginning of each year, and allow them' 
to stay on acting os Sub -Judges or attached to the' 
District Courts learning administrative duties. , 
”29541, So that ail that you took up would be- 
assured admission to the Service?— Yes. They 
would be still on probation for two years. 1 
■ 29542. But -yon would assure them that at the 
end of. two'yeare they would not be rejected?—- 
Yes, on their work being approved as now. 

29543. Yon say that direct recruits 'to the 
Judicial branch shonld be admitted by combined 
nomination and examination ?— The- examination 
referred to is only that required by section 22 of 
the Bombay Civil Courts Act. " '/ 

29544. You would ' nominate from those- 
examinatioDs ?•— Yes, in fact as now, ' v ■ [ 
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29 5'l 5. I notice from your answer to question (9) 
that you do not seem satisfied with the present 
system of probation and yon suggest an improved 
system for those entering the judicial branch ? 
— Yes, leaving them to loam more of administra- 
tion work than they are often able to leam, 

19546. You do not thinkthcy leam much under 
the present system ?— They leam Judical work, 
but have often no opportunity for learning adminis- 
tration work. 

29547. Therefore, you woold put them into 
subordinate positions, under a superior oflicer, and 
give them administrative experience?— Yes. 

29548. In reply to question (12) you recommend 
an addition of about ten officers to the cadre as a 
training reserve?— Yes, 

21)549. Are the probationers at present 
included in the authorised cadre ?— No, they are 
treated as acting officers only. 

29550. Ycu are in favour of those officers who 
are appointed to “ listed posts " being included, in 
future, m the Indian Civil Service?— Yes, if they 
get full pay and not Jrds as now. 

29551. Do you mean that they should be 
placed definitely io tbe Indian Civil Service?— 
Yes. 


£9552. With no difference at all ?— Mo differ- 
ence at all. 

29568. In reply to question (12) you make 
certain proposals for advanced pay. You do not 
consider that at present tbe various grades are 
receiving sufficient pay ?— Certainly, they are not 

29554. Upon what basis have you made these 
proposals with regard to pay?-I would have a 
man reach the First-class in a period of about 
fifteen years at the most. Ho should get Rs. 300 
not later than seven or eight years of starting in 
tbe Service. 

29555. You suggest Its, 200 as the lowest 
grade?— Yes. . 

29556. That means the extinction of the 

Bs. 150 grade altogether?- Yes. 

29557. Have you considered what the cost 
of these proposals would be?— Yes ; the cost would 
be Its. 5,11,200, not taking up the time-scale 
which I have proposed in answer to question (29). 

*9558. There would be a considerable expense 
to the State ?— Yea. 

29559. Your time-scale woold he based on 
these revised salaries ?— Yes, but I think tbe time- 
scale may be omitted if we start on Its. 209. The 
general sense of the Service is that even proba- 
tioners should commence at Rs. 200, and if that 
is done, I think the time-scale may be neglected 
and these places may be included in tbe Rs. 200 

° 29560, Would you do away with the time- 
scale altogether if youbegan at Rs.200 ?-Yes. 
I would do away with the time-scale if the number 
of posts in the Rs. 200 grade is reduced. K the 
twenty-five posts mentioned hero are made to 
include the posts which I have suggested for the 
probationers I would not go in for the timescale. 

29561. Do you think your proposals would 
avoid blocks in promotion better than a time- 
scale ?— Yes. i • • l 

£9562. But would not a fame-scale nsmg by 
annual increments of Rs- 20 up to Rs. 500, 
with selection, at that point, for another tune-scale 
to rise up to Rs. 800, give a more even flow 
of promotion than your proposal?— It would, no 
doubt. 


29563. Would not you prefer that to the 
proposal which you have made here ?— I would 
certainly prefer that, but if one thing has to be 
given up on the question of expense I would 
rather give up the time-scale than give np this. 

29564. But i he time- scale rued not, necessarily, 
cost as much as this, need it ?— It would be a 
little less expensive if th • Dumber of posts in each 
grade is changed or, iu fact, if the number of 
posts is abolished practically. 

29565. You desire to see some improvements 
in tbe conditions of leave. You say in reply to 
question (31) that owing to pressure of work leave 
is taken to a greater degree than it was some years 
back : why should you attribute that to pressure 
of work instead of to greater opportunities for 
officers to take leave?— We do not get leave on 
full pay and we should not be willing to take leave 
on half pay unless we really needed it 

29566. You mean that the increased number 
of persons who are taking leave is due to the fact 
that they feel they must take a rest even though 
they have to sacrifice half their pay ?— Yes. 

29507. What is your proposal to meet the 
difficulty ?— I have learnt from my brother officers 
that privilege leave on full pay should be asked for, 
as in the other departments. '1 here is another 
proposal asking to tack ou leave to the summer 
vacation, which is not now allowed under tho 
Regulations. 

2950S. How long is the summer vacation ?— 
Six weeks. 

29569. You want privilege leave on full pay 
and permission to tack the leave on to the summer 
vacation ?— Yes. 

29570. You suggest also an increase in the 
rates of furlough allowauee?— Yes, 

29571. Would you be j repared, if this con- 
cession were granted, to see the authorized period 
of furlough reduced ?— It is only two yearn in the 
case of Indian officers, and I would not go in for 
a reduction of that, even with the increased allow- 
ance I have proposed. 

*9572. Therefore you would like to see the 
increase of furlough pay on the existing period ? 
-Yes. 

29573. In reply to question (43) you propose 
an increase of pension : what is the present pension? 
—In the case of persous holding the " listed posts ” 
it is Ks. 5,000, and Rs. 6,000 in any special cases 
made by Government. 

29574. And you would like to see it vary 
from Rs. 7,500 a year to Rs. 9,900 a year ?— 
Yes. 

29575. You say, that the travelling allowances 
given, are insufficient for officers on transfer. Can 
you give us any suggestions with regard to that ?— 
At present, only double second-class fare is allowed 
and the least necessary is double that amount, 
with something like twenty maunds of free lug- 
gage. Otherwise, the man has to spend on travel- 
ling double the amount he actually gets from the 
Government 

29576. Out of his own private purse?— Yes. 
I would ask for four second-class fares with 
twenty maunds of luggage free, 

29577. Why do yon ask for four second-class 
fares?— That will be very nearly sufficient to meet 
the ordinary expense, although not entirely'. I 
think about three or five years agoproposalson this 
very line were made to the Government. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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29578. {Lord Mcnaldday.) I want to tee 
whether I understand your scheme for the 
examination, and, in order to do so, let me test it 
by a concrete instance. Supposing there arc sixty 
vacancies to be filled in any one year in the Indian 
Civil Service, I understand that your suggestion 
is that forty of those vacancies should be filled by 
Europeans, or, at any rate, by candidates passing 
the examination in England, and that twenty 
should be filled by candidates passing in India, 
subject to this qualification, that every candidate 
who passed the examination in India would have 
to have obtained os many marks as the fortieth 
candidate in the English examination. Is that 
so 7— Yes s it is exactly so. 

29579. That bang so, the question I put to 
yon is this. Supposing, that out of the twenty 
candidates whom you wish to recruit by the 
Indian examination only ten secured as many 
marls as the fortieth man in the English examin- 
ation, what would you do then ?— I would reject 
the ten. 

29880. Then you would have ten vacancies in 
India. How would yon fill them ?- They may be 
filled by candidates lower down in the list below 
forty. 1 have not, however, given my consider- 
ation to that point. 

29581. That would really be a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, would it not ?— Yes, it would. 

29582. I do not see how you would get over 
that difficulty, because, if you put the next men ia 
the English examination into those places you would 
find that the Indians whom you had rejected bad 
got more marks than those on the English list ?— 
Yes. It might be done by keeping two lists, and 
taking three Englishmen on the first list and then 
putting an Indian next, and then taking another 
three men in the English list, and one Indian on 
the next list, and so on. 

20588. You had not really considered that 
point when you made the suggestion to ns, had 
you?— I bad that in mind before, but not at the 
time I made the answer. 

29584- Of course, I am assuming that the 
examination papers in England and in India wonld 
be marked by the same person ?— Certainly. 

29585. With regard to your answer to 
question (19), what do you exactly mean by the 
following words when you say: ‘‘It i s not 
sufficient that the places should be ‘listed ’ as open. 
They should be distinctly revered from the Indian 
Civil Service list, if the pay end privileges of those 
holding them are to he different from those of the 
Indian Civil Service branch” 7 Do you mean by 
that, that if it is deoided to retain what is known 
as the two-thirds pay Rule, then wbat are now 
known as “ listed-posts " should be n erged into the 
Provincial Service in the tame way as the inferior 
“listed-posts ” me merged ?— Yes, (hat is wbat I 


mean. 

• 29586. _ I suppose you would prefer that thes 
TOrie i which are now described as “ listed-posts 
Should be paid the same as the Indian Civil Servii 
posts?— Yes. 

+i,f 95 f 7 ‘ia , TOre I° n w o u U prefer tin 
they should not bo described as “listed-posts," bi 

s«^;“S" n “ “*"? a 

29588 la other ^ g, at & , 

D S t0 tk ?, trom «• Provincial CMteri 


29589. May I assume from that that you 
voice the aspirations of the majority of the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service ?— On 
this particular point, I am not prepaved to say that 
I have had the opinion of many of my brethren. 

29590. From your Irnowledge of your collea- 
gues in the Provincial Civil Service you would ba 
prepared to say that that is a proposal which 
would meet with their hearty support?— Yes, that 
is what I think. 

29591. With regard to the Provincial Service 
as a whole, is there much competition to get into 
it? Is it regarded as a Service to which men of 
good social position in this country may be proud 
to belong ?— In the absence of any other Public 
Service of a higher kind they have to take it up 
as the best. 


29592. They take it as a sort of second best? 
—Yes. 

29593. I want to try and find oat how it m 
regarded by men of good social position in India. 
Is it regarded as a Service which they are proud 
to get into, as compared, for iustauce, with the 
legal profession, or any other piofession in this 
country?— I think they would prefer to get into 
the Provincial Civil Service than he only legal 
practitioners iu district towns, 

29594. Do you think there would be any 
objection raised within the ranks of the Provincial 
Civil Service itself if it was to be suggested that 
men should be picked from the Service at a com- 
paratively young age to be promoted into the Indian 
Civil Service?—' Yes j I think at present there is 
sneh an objection and some discontent' on this 
account, But if selection is made on some settled 
lines with proper competency by imposing oertain 
tests, then, I think, there would be no room left • 
for discontent) and it would be better in the 
interest of individuals, and of the Service also. 

29595. You would get over the discontent by 
asking these men whom it was proposed to promote 
to the higher Service to pass certain tests ?— Yes. 

29596. What sort of tests would you sug- 
gest?— In tho first place, among other things, 
selection should be mado from the record of a 
man’s past service, and then test bis actual know- 
ledge of the law, and judicial appreciation of 
evidence. They should also amongst other things ' 
he asked to decide certain cases which ore pending 
before the higher tribunal, 

29597. Are you thinking of the Judicial side 
of the Service only?— I have practically confined 
myself to that branch only. 

29598. You would not be prepared to say 
what test should be imposed- in the ease of mon 
serving on the Executive side ?— I am afraid not, 
because I have not stndied that side of the question 
at all. 


29599. You would agree generally with mg, 
I suppose, that nnder tho present system the men 
who are appointed to " listed-posts-” are appointed at 
so late an age that it is really hardly worth while 
making them members of the superior Service ?— 
So far as the Judicial line is concerned I think the 


age is not so old, but one wonld wish that it could 
he a little earlier. 

29600. Do you not think it would bo most 
essential, if wo were to suggest promoting raen- 
fromthe Provincial Civil Service to the cadre of 
tlxo Indian Civil Service, that these men should 
be promoted at a comparatively young age, that is 
to say, after eight or ten years’ service in the 
Provincial Service?— Yes, certainly. 
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29601. ( Sir Theodore Moriion.) In y®ur 
answer to question (16) you say : “The selection to 
the appointment of First-class Sub-Judges is made 
by the High Court. And such selection is invari- 
ably acted upon by the Government,’' Is that the 
general opinion in the Provincial Civil Service?— I 
think it is. 

29802. That is known ?— ■' Yes. 

29603. We have had a recommendation made 
•to ns that the appointments should be made 
ostensibly by the High Court, and that the High 
Court should he known to be making the appoint- 
ments, to which, I understand, there is some con- 
stitutional objection. The witness we had before 
us, as I understood Mm, said that nothing less 
than appointments made directly by the High 
Court would give satisfaction ? — I have not 
hitherto been under the impression that the ap- 
pointment was made ostensibly by the High Court. 

29604. That was the recommendation, because 
I understood from this witness that in the Subordi- 
nate Service they were under the impression that 
the Local Government made appointments without 
necessarily accepting the suggestions of the High 
Court?— I cannot call to mind a case except one 
that was for an acting appointment in which such 
suggestion was not acted on. 

29605. The general feeling in your Service is 
-that the appointments ate made by the High 
Court practically ?— I believe so. 

29606. And are they satisfied with that method 
of making appointments ?— I think they are. 

29607. They trust the High Court? -Yes, 
certainly. 

29608. And therefore, in your opinion, no 
change in the method of appointment is neces- 
sary?— No. 

29609. In answer to question (19), beyond the 
point Lord Bnritafa? aM your attention to. 
you say: “It is quite necessary to diabuse the 
members of the Subordinate Judiciary of the 
impression that considerations of real merit may 
be sacrificed to conditions of birth and social posi- 
tion”. You refer to some impression which, 

I presume, does exist?— I think there exists such 
an impression as I have referred to. 

29610. Who makes the recommendation for 
the promotion to listed posts ? —I do not think the 
recommendation is sent from the High Court, at 
least not in many cases. The selection is made by 
the Government, if I understand rightly. 

29611. You think that it is made by the 
Government, and that it does not necessarily accept 
the recommendation of the High Court?— -I am 
afraid not. .. . 

296 12. You think that this suspicion is widely 
entertained in the Service ? -Yes, I believe it is. 

29613. (Mr. CikaSaJ.) In the answer which 
you gave to Lord Rooahlshay about the popularity 
of the Provincial Civil Service you only referred to 
the Judicial Service? -Yes. 

29614. In the Executive Service there is a 
large amount of recruitment from the Subordinate 
Magisterial Service?— Yes.. . 

23615. And the Magisterial Service often 
• begins, even in the case of graduates on Es. 20 
and Es. 25 a month ?-I made reference only to 
the Judicial Service. 

29616. You cannot say that that recruitment of 
graduates in HamlatdarB offices at Es. 2Q and 
Rs. 25 is any attraction to the Provincial Civil 
Service at all ?— No, not a hit. 


29617. With reference to your answer to 
question (7), can you tell me on what you would 
base the statements of the first result yon mention? 
You recommend certain results, I do not under- 
stand what you mean. In the first place, who do you 
mean by “the Indian official'’?— The language 
I have used is liable to misconstruction, I find, 
on reading it now myself. 1 am net prepared to 
say that the Indian official, taken as a whole, has 
lost the qualities which I have referred to, but it is 
only persons who hive not had the benefit of a 
general higher culture and higher opportunities 
for doing t hinge ou their own responsibility that 
I have referred to in ray answer to the question, 
29618. In answer to question (l8),you give an • 
answer to tho first portion of the question, but you 
do not give any answer to the second part of it. 

' I want 10 know, from your experience, whether 
you have any statement to make upon that point ?— 
No. I have not answered the latter part, not 
because I have not an opinion upon the point, but 
because I had no scheme ready made. 

29619. I do not mnt a schema. I want to 
know what the feeling of men like you arc. I am 
referring now to the latter part of the question 
which says: "Is any change desirable aod, if bo, 
in what direction " ?— Certainly, a ohang* is desir- 
able in the form of a separation of the Executive 
and Judicial. 

29620. The combination of Magisterial and 
Executive functions begins from the Magistrate of 
the thivd-aloss, who is the MAmlatdir, getting 
Rs. 150, and proceeds right up to the Collector. Do 
you wish this separation about wliioh you say there 
is a feeling throughout the Service, or do you 
confine it to any particular officers ?~I would 
lather confine it to the lower grades of the Magis- 
terial Service. 

29621. As regards the higher grades, suppos- 
ing the Preventive Powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code were left untouched, would there 
be any objection to the transfer of other Magis- 
terial functions? No, I suppose not. hut a 
question is likely to follow as to the effect of the 
coutrol about the Iceepiug of order, I havo not 
studied that. 

29622. I leave these powers iMouchoil?— 
Theu I do not see why it should not be carried ou 
in that line of tho branch also. 

296 23. Wi fch regard to the dissatisfaction which 
you refer to in the sentence which was pointed out 
toyou in answer to question (19) about the" listed ” 
posts, on what facts do you state that those 
appointments were on considerations, of social 
position ? — I mean to say that there is a general 
impression.' I am not prepared to say that the 
selection is bad; but I think there should be no 
room left for an impression like that. 

29624. But wherever any appointments have 
to be made by selection, some people are likely to 
be passed over, and dissatisfaction is quite natural ? 
—Yes, but it may be minimised by putting some 
tests. 

29625. (iff. Sly) You have said that certain 
dissatisfaction has been expressed iu regarJ to the 
combination of Judicial and Executive functions ? 
-Yes. 

29625. By what classes have you heard that 
dissatisfaction expressed?— By the class which 
can understand things for themselves; the educated 
closes, not the country people who da not under- 
stand things. 

' 29C27. By the educated classes ?— Yes. 
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29628. By tlie Bar ?— The Bar, of course, are District Judgeships should be made, not only 
educated ; they arc on educated class. from the Provincial Civil Service, but that a 

29629. Particularly by the Bar?— I cannot certain proportion of them should ’be recruited 
say particularly by the Bar. direct from the Bar ?— I think unless the feed 

29630. By other educated classes as well as proportion were very small it would result in 
by the Bar?— Yes. prejudice to the interests of the Provincial Civil 

29B31. Is there any feeling on the subject by Service, and furthermore, it might not he possible 
the masses of the people at all, so far as yon have to find even the number of meu who were fully 
heard ? — Not by the mere masses of the people, qualified. •' 

Unless, they have some education I do not think 29644. Not in the Bar ?-I mean to say that 
they have any expression of opinion upon this in the district towns the men. in tho highest 
mate any more than they have upon other positions/men in .tho High Court, will not re-ard 
rr „ 88 a efficiently attractive poet. They will he 

Z9W2. Have they ever represented that the looking for higher rises if they are successful And 
combination works some injustice, that there is a it is no good taking on meu who are not suereeriy 
feehng that they do not have fair treatment?- 1 m/us v~. i . . 

suppose the innumerable millions are too densely , ' f q „ r t eo , ra ? mJ f ^ the 

ignorant to understand anything about the over to the ftmri ■ E . boi,1 'J l)e m ade 

matter. T?1 y PwmnouJ Civi[ ^'Viee, have you 

28638. Then the masses are not affeeted ?— It ^ . , 

cannot he said that they are not affected. iJL.. i ents , ft l P'^sent, I 

Probably they do not understand fhat they are ^ ?—Yeg ' ” ^ rCCt ^ rora bbo are they 

8 29634. I should like to have a somewhat I v re f so " . for ! nkin ? these 

dearer expression of opinion than you have given Jrw? ^ o“ d 2 u tl "? tliem mtc the 

with regard to this subject of the representation ? V • 6 ?_ ihere f ls » P?«n- 

of classes and communities in the Provincial -fik™ ““ , glv 1 f i, for the iroproye- 

Scrvioe, in your reply to question (7). Yon my ^2 of *he Subordinate Judiciary, 
that certainly it is desirable that there should be ? t? 18 ®, am P le desire f or more appoint- 

representation ?— Yes, without sacrificing effi. f < / » tietter pros P ects ' no * for more 

oieney. ^ appointments. 

29635. If there is a strict educational Yon a ?? “■ } ym that that 

qualification for admission into the Service, which r • C0I f 'f er(xi b y tbe last Public Services 

presumably, prooludes any sacrifice of efficiency do ~T' , ' 3s|l ? I1 ' !Uxl tbctc ‘ was a strong representation 
you not think it a good thing to have this ^ P 1 ^ 0 ^ 1 ? '-I think from what L 

represoDtation of all classes and communities in re ® aaber !t transpired that there were no rules 
the Service ?— I think the representation of classes ,T “ !ltev ® r g° TOl 'ning selection to those places, 
would be desirable provided that efficiency is not 29 ' 550 - You a, so desire that the posts of Uitv 
sacrificed. Magistrates should bo reoniited- from the Judicial 

29CS6. How can you secure efficiency ? -By Service ? -° ni .v in the case of men who have had 
a spread of education. That would be the mediate ex F n ™ce of Magisterial work, not otherwise 

T r- Tke “** it 

th.t'™nfc^,»fmb k 'tSD' e iilS , b, t BiSaL.dtaiSsfisoI-S S ™ d ,0t 

*“ m f— It dues, ml 1 thiol i, „„ 29053. wkt „ io "„ 1( s>b— , . . 

S* tl “ ” . > '«■ t.Ko e tlie tet Semru have .vperieoe. in mSST 

Census Eepoit, 1 find that higher appointments They are appointed ia {amino timet . 
fSt n f nn01 F I fsi on paralM fines with the 29054. If a member ei 'is Proviad.l 

”ms t?X,” “T” 1 irr 6 '*- s ™ 11 ’“ d *• l»n *». week Z IX 
rJfnZj . e if"? ta fc “ “ »‘ i »'»ff«i»"kiaI™akeuUth.nb~£; 
Government bat enforced the representation of ed fa a City JIagiitrate?— Yea "" 

elaeses aud communities ? I m M ^ It “lot " ' 

2S2S&SE * l “ w “ il »- 1 a 

-"f Kt a. kM a^fct S®™e-io, I cannot 

i 

r • , ■— one tlmd of the District Judge- month s privilege leave a vea" ?— We n » p n fi« n i 
S'rS'l?*' »•> K-e- tollc,™*,. r leo aio entitled 

BM Coartl-l S »“ “'"r 1 of *» S ’ 658 ' *« with it to ho give, oa foil , „ . 

H&C ’ 2t rt «t,S,uV7"" * tle “ Vcs. that is the opinion of my sen-ice. 1 ’’ 
cdmthcHigha ^ 28!8! ' T- »l»dy h.™ ? a „ f * 

oofiio Vo. a L ' weeks onfuO pay?-We have. 

Court J^lSjft*?****'®* 1,M Vhctcfisre, for each year’s 

I do not went that, but I \h ^ ^ tn '° a ”d-a-hdf months’ leave on full payl- 

tnany would cspeot iSiiftW 2\ I ^ ve proposed it myself but that is the 

for it. nmu tbey arefmrly prepared opinion of the service. e 

296lS, What would be mm- ^ With. regard to the pensions of the 

proposal, which has been made to ftc fiL* Prions 

mission by sCTeral witnesses fL thc Co “- chonld be raised to a mimmum of Bs. -7,500 anf i 
■ fees ' ^ Promotion to . n maximum of Bs. 9,000 a year ?-Yes. ’ “ 
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29662. The present pension is a maximum 
of Re. 6,000 a year?— Yea. 

29663. la there any service whicSi gets a 
pension as large as you recommend there at the 
present time ? — Its. 5,000 is the maximum, except 
probably the pension of High Gonrt Judges. 1 
do not think there is any higher pension than 
Bs. 5,000. 

29664. All the Services in India, such as the 
Public Works, Education, Sanitation, Berests and 
so on, lave a maximum pension of Rs, 5,006, 
lave they not ?— Yea, flius an additional pension of 
Bs. 1,000 for certain heads of departments ; that 
is the maximum. 

29665. How can the Provincial Civil Service 
men claim a pension so much higher than any of 
the other Services in India? Are there any 
speoial reasons why this larger pension should 
bo given to the Judicial Provincial Service ?— 
They are acting in the higher parts of the 
Service, and they should be given a higher pension 
than the sub-Judiciary. Higher pensions should 
be recognised. 

29866. If they were given the same pension 
as other Services, and a. special pension of 
Bs. 1,000 extra for serving in the “Iisted-posts”, 
would not that he a full and fair remuneration, 
and fairly meet the demand ?— If it is given, as a 
matter of course, in all cases. 1 think it would 
give satisfaction. 

29667. (dir. Fisher) Yon were asked by Lord 
Ronaldshay whether the Provincial Service 
attracted men of good social station. I waat to 
ask you whether, in your opinion, the Provincial 
Civil Service attracts the best type of University 
student?— Yes, it does- 

29668, Is the Service raakstaioms its 

attractiveness, in your opinion 1 — As I aid, in the 
absence of any other better opening it is keeping 
up its attention in the Judisfel tine. 

29669. Do you think that the attractiveness 
of the Servico is greatly increased by the existence 
of the " UeJted-posfca " ?— I cannot say, because the 
Kated-posts are so very few. 

29670. You do uot think that the “ Iisted-posts” 
hwre any effect in increasing the attractiveness of 
the Service?— No. 

•29671. The Service would not feel greatly 
injured if the “ Iisted-posts " were withdrawn, and 
compensation given to the Service in the form of 
higher pay end better grades ?— It will 
depend upon the amount of the higher pay which 
will he likely to he proposed. Besdes, it is not 
only the pay. They would look for places in a 
higher position in the official circle. 

29672. 'With the chance of oUairdng higher 
appointments l Yes. It. would not he the salary 
only which would be the attraction. 

29673- Atn I tight in thinking from yoor 
answer to question (40) that you are against exten- 
sions being given to officers over 55 years of 
age?— Yes, rates the higher authorities, or the 
Government itself, think the services of such an 

officer arc quite necessary in the interests of the 
Public Service after superannuation. 

-29674. (Mr. Madge )— You have told ns that, 
jn the absence of any better opening,, respectable 
desses are attracted to the Provincial Civil 
Service t—Yee, fairly respectable classes. 

S9b'76. Apart from the private means that 
enable a certain olass of student to go to England 
for the competitive examination, do you think 
that men of the Provincial Civil Service are of 
much the same class ns those who go to 
England 7—The instances of persons going m for 
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the Indian Givi] Service are very few, and it would 
be very difficult to generalise on the proposition. 
Some men who go in for the Indian Civil Service 
from this Presidency are men who are not going 
by their own private means, hut with tho aid of 
scholarships or some such things, so that it would 
be very difficult to distinguish between classes who 
go. in for the Indian Civil Service, and those who 
going for the Provincial Service. 

29676. With yoar knowledge of yoar own 
countrymen, do you think they belong to much 
the same class?— I do not think they belong to 
any different class. 

29877. Ia answer to question (7) of the Indian 
Civil Service questions under sob-clanse (I), you 
say yon thiuk one or two years in England neces- 
sary ?— Yes. 

29678. Necessary?— Yes. 

29679. Indispensable 7 — Yes. 

29680- Wchave bad proposals before ns, on 
the one hand, of giving Indians who go np for 
the Civil Service, a probationary period in England; 
on the other hand, we have had proposals for 
allowing men from tho Provincial Civil Service • 
to go to England for much the same purpose, to 
get familiarised with English social conditions. 
Do you think that there would bs any loss to the 
administration generally if selection for the higher 
Service were confined to the most successful mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service?— It will 
depend upon the age at which they may be select- 
ed for the purpose. The age may be too high at 
tho time of selection. 

29681. But supposing a plan could be adopted 
of selecting: them at what you eoosider the right 
age, would that be as good a plan of recruitment 
to the higher Service?— It would be tho second 
best. 

23Q82. When a young man goes to England 
he ie exposed to a number of risks of owe sort and 
another. Yon cannot depend upon his proving to 
be the tried and successful roan, which a member 
of the Provincial Civil Service is; and, from that 
point of view, you do not think one plan wonld 
be bettor than another?— No. I would rather 
ray that the man who had withstood such tempta- 
tions would prove the stronger. 

29683. Do yon think that the majority of 
Indian students who go to England turn out 
successful ? — The majority are not successes. 

29684. So there you see you have « large 
element of failure on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, you have as near an approach to 
perfection as yon can have it, and you still prefer 
he one Who other ?— Yes, because it gives better 
material. 

296S5. You think that tho young man who 
goes to England acd comes out successful is much 
bettor material ?— Yes, I thick so, as a rule. 

29688. Do you, or do you not, think that a 
man going very young from this country to Eng- 
land, and exposed to a number of temptations, 
rone any risk of being alienated from Iub own 
people, and perhaps becomes less able to sympathise 
with them than a roan who has lived hi6 life in the 
courtry I— If he goes too young there is no doubt 
feat there is that danger, but it he goes after 
completing his course, after pas ting the examination 
here, as 1 propose, there should not be much danger. 
He will he fully equipped, I suppose, intellectually 
to cope with those things. 

29637. In answer to clause (2) you think : 
“The preponderance of the English element in the 
Administration is now, and for all the time to 
which we can foresee, indispensable Haveyoa 
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in your mini any idea of the proportion ?— I have 
staled the proportion of two-thirds. 

29688. In answer to question.® of the Provin- 
cial Service questions you refer to two different 
practices, one which prevailed up to 1869, and one 
which came in later. Which do you think the 
letter ?— The present one is satisfactory. As I 
have said, there is not sufficient material to know 
what the practice was before 1869. With regard 
to the selection of Subordinate Judges there is not 
sufficient material to find out. 

29689 . Inanswer to question (18) you say : " It 
may also possibly lead to tin selection of men, of 
whose work the High Court may have no idea." 
Do yon think that if a system of High Court 
circuit Judges was adopted here, as has been 
proposed in Bengal, it would enable the High 
Court to do these things? In the first place, 
would it give them a better knowledgo of Sessions 
Judges and Subordinate Judges than they can 
have now from merely reading paper books ? — I 
have no knowledge of the Bengal system. 

29090. I refer to Bengal simply because a 
certain proposal has been mado there. If a 
similar proposal were made here, and the High 
Court Judges went on circuit, would it enable 
them, in the first place, to form a better idea of 
the qualifications of the Sessions and Subordinate 
Judges than they do now merely from paper 
books?— That would certainly be so. Por tho 
last four or five years there has been' inspection 
from the High Court, and I think that enables 
the High Court to seo the merits of the Sub- 
Judges, probably. 

29691. Do you think that it would improve 
tho administration of justice generally ?— Yes. 

29692, (Mr. Heaton.) With reference to your 
answer to question (2), candidates now apply to be 
put on the list of appointments for Judges 
immediately after they have passed their 
• examination, or immediately after they have taken 
their LL.B, ?•— No, I would have selection made 
after three years, • 

29698. What do they do at present ? When 
do they apply ?— 1 They apply ^ indifferently. They 
do not always apply immediately after they have 
passed. 

29694. "When would you have your selection 
. made?— At the beginning of each year, from the 
candidates who have passed three years 
previously. 

29696. You would have the selection made to 
soon as the candidate qualifies ?— Yes. 

29696. You would have him appointed 
immediately to a probationary post ?— Yes. 

29697. And you would guard against- his 
reverting ? — Yes, 

29698. You would get rid of these qualifying 

E osts altogether?— I am against them all, bat it 
ns been sometimes represented that the District 
Judges’ (hmts could not he worked unless there 
was a higher qualified man with a legal training, 
and that such men could not bo attracted .to the 
Service, without the prospect of a Sub-Judge’s post. 
Except in that respect I would make no reservation. 

29699. In answer to question (30) you speak of 
tho “broader notion about family which Indian 
life in _ this country necessarily implies," Are 
Subordinate Judges, in your opinion, placed at any 
disadvantage iu the matter of educating their 
children, for instance?— Yes, very much. 

29700. Iu what way, particularly ?— Tn most 
of these places, except district towns, where Sub- 
Judges arc posted for the greater portion of their 
service, there are no schools for their children. 


We are transferred to places where our native 
language is not spoken, and there is no certainty 
how long we shall remain in that particular Pro- 
vince, so that we find it difficult to put our 
children to school, and to continue their education 
in any particular language. 

29 701. That, you consider, ia an element to 
consider in a question as to whether your salaries ■ 
ate proportionate to the duties you have to perform, 
aod to the disadvantages of the life imposed upon 
you ?— That is one of the very strong elements 
which make our salaries quite insufficient. 

29702, (Mr. Joglelcar.) In answer to question 
(11) of tho Provincial Civil Service series you say : 

“ I do not consider that any change should be made 
in the classes of offices and appointments at present 
inoludcd in the Provincial Service ?— Yos. 

29703. Do you mean the Subordinate 

Judges?- Yes. 

2970i. “ Provided such inclusion is nob made 
the basis of treating the Snb- Judges as on a level 
with members in the lower division of the Execu- 
tive branch ” ?— Yes. 

29705. Perhaps, you know that Mamlatdfa 
are included iu the lower division of the Executive 
branch?— Yes. 

29706. Aroyou against this inclusion ?— No, 
I am not against this inclusion. What I want to 
point out is that even tbs last Public Service 
Commission, I think on pages 80 and 81 of the 
report, said, that it was very difficult to draw the 
line as to lower and higher branches of the 
Service in the Judicial line, and on that account 
they refrained from drawing that liuo. That is 
the reason why Sub-Judges should not be compared 
with Hdmlatdirs. If our prospects are not com- 
pared with those of Mamlatdiirs I would not object, 

29707. Mamlatdte get Rs. 250 ?— Yes. 

29708. Do you think that a MAmlatdlrr at 
Rs. 250, haring first-class powers, is on a lower 
level than the Sub-Judge at Rs. 150 ?— I am not 
talking of any level. I am talking of the pros- 
pects. I think a M5mlatd4r would be on a higher 
level if he is a first-class Magistrate. 

29709. Do you want every Sub-Judge to get 
more pay than a Mdmlatddr? — I said there is 
no comparison. 

29710. "Why do you compare a Mdmlatdir 
with a Sub- Judge ?— I f or this very reason, that 
the comparison is often made for the purpose of 
shelving that the lowest grade of Mamlatddr’s pay 
should be the lowest grade of pay for the Sub-Judge. 
That I say in view of the fact that the Commis- 
sioners refrained in their report from marking a line 
of lower and upper division in the J ndical Service, as 
they have done in the Executive branch. 

29711. In answer to question (47) you say: 
"The posts— one or two— of City Magistrates and 
other Magistrates which do not imply the exercise 
of executive functions may he thrown open to the 
Sub-Judges as training ground for posts of 
Assistant Sessions Judges to which they can he 
appointed." Perhaps you know that a City 
Magistrate lias a long magisterial experience? — 
Yes. 

29712. And that in a. city like Poona very- 
important cases come before him?— Yes. 

29718. And it would be advisable to make 
that post simply as a training ground for a new 
Sub-Judge without any magisterial experience?— 
I would make it in - the case of those who have 
already exercised magisterial powers. 

29714. (Mr- Bhaihhaie.) As regards the 
rules for the admission into the Praviucial Civil 
Service iu the Judicial Branch, will you pleasa 
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refer to clause C of Rule 12 “ Served with approval 
for three years in any of the Courts marginally 
noted as Clerk of the Court, Head Clerk, Sliiraste- 
ddr, Deputy Shirastedar, and Nazir.” Will you 
say how many of these posts afford a train- 
ing for a Sub-Judge?— I say that the Clerk 
of District Courts is the only post to which that 
could apply to my knowledge. Of course, I cannot 
speak about the higher posts. 

29715, You are aware that the Clerk of the 
Court exercises no Judicial functions? — He has to 
do a great deal of ministerial work, and he is a 
responsible officer, 

29716. And as to sub-clause A under the 
•same Rule : " Who has been in. fall and continuous 
practice for three years as an Advocate, Vakil or 
Pleader in a Civil Court,” do you tbink that it 
is possible for such a candidate to acquire full and 
■continuous practice within the short time? — I 
think such practice could uot be acquired in three 
years. It is true that under present conditions 
the practice could not bB fall and continuous. 

29717. Do yon thinks man who has been in 
full and continuous practice for three years would 
accept Rs. 150 to start with?— No. 

20718. You think these Rules require modi- 
fication in many particulars?— Yes. 

29719. Would you prefer in their stead Rules 
for the selection of law graduates in the order of 
their merit after their having qualified by attend- 
ance in some Courts six mouths in a Civil 
Court and sis months in a Court exercising 
criminal powers?— I think selection of such 
men would he desirable, but 1 am not very 
sanguiue about the result of six months’ training. 

29720. You suggest the selection of Subordi- 
nate Judges primarily from practising Pleaders?— 
Yes. 

29721, How is such a selection to bo made 
.and who is to be the Judge of the qualifications ? 
Do not you think there would be a great 
scramble ?— I suppose the University test would 
be taken. 

29722, In the case of practising Pleaders how 
i6 the selection to be made ?— Out of the best men. 

29723. It would be very difficult to find out 
which man was in practice, and which man was 
not ?— I think there should bs a larger field out 
of which a smaller number should be selected. 

29724. You are aware that first class Sub- 
ordinate Judges in this Presidency very often 
exercise appellate powers? —Yes. 

2972G. Do you think they deserve an incre- 
ment on their pay 1 -Yes. 

29726. Some of them are at times invested 
with the powers of District and Sessions 
.Judges ?— They are. 

29727. Do they get any Extra pay for 
that ?— No. 

^9728, You think it is necessary that they 
•should draw some special allowance for it?— Yes. 

29729. Has there been a reduction in the pay 
of Small Cause Courts Judges’— Yes. The pay 
of a Small Cause Courts Judge was Us. 1,200 
within my memory, and now it is Rs. SOO. 

29730. You are of opinion that the pay of 
those posts should be increased ?— Yes, I think it 
should be at least restored. 

29731. You know that the vacation in the 
Small Causes Courts iu the mufassal is split up into 
two ?— It is so also in the Presidency towns. 

29732. Should not these Judges be allowed 
privilege leave on full pay; the same reason 
•does not apply to SukJudgcs who get six weeks’ 


vacation at a stretch ?— It would he difficult to 
distinguish. After all, they do get six weeks, 

297*3. But not when they want it ?— Neither 
do the others. 

2973k You suggest a probation for Subordi- 
nate Judges for learning their administrative 
work ? -Yes. 

29735. May I ask whether it is such a difficult 
work as to want a probation of such a length ? — I 
can only say that they should learn their work. 

29736. Is it so difficult as not to be learnt iu 
a couple of months ?— It may not be, if taken, by 
itself only, 

29737. You seem to advise that the appoint- 
ment to listed-posts should be modified iu some 
particulars’— Yes. 

29738. Would you favour the recommendation 
for Assistant Judges’ posts being made by the 
High Court ? Would that give greater satisfaction 
to the Subordinate J udges ? -Yes. 

29739. They have greater confidence in tho 
selection by the High Court? -I cannot say any- 
thing as to greater confidence. The High Court 
would be in a better position to judge of their 
merits. We have certainly faith in the High Court. 

21740. As regards appointments to the 
Subordinate Judges' posts, you koow they arc 
made by Government ?— Yes. 

29741, And the High Court has no voico at 
all ?— No. 

29742. What you refer to in that answer is 
os regards the promotion and transfer of Subordi- 
nate Judges, and the power of recommenda- 
tion! -Yes. 

29743. Do yon favour a system of founding 
scholarships for sending boys of fourteen years 
of age to England to compete for the Civil 
Service ?— No, not under the Bystem which I have 
suggested. 

29744. Do you think that clever Indian boys 
of that age would have any advantage in going to 
a public school ?— That would be no goad. 

29745. Would their English be quite equal to 
that of the boys in the public schools? Would 
they be able to make themselves easily understood 
in tbe public schools?— I do not think so. 

29746. As regards the comparison of' tho 
Subordinate Judges’ grades with that of tho 
Mdnilatdar, is it not the fact that the Subordinate 
Judges are double graduates,— graduates in law 
and arts ? —As a rale they are. 

29747. And their duties are of a more re- 
sponsible nature than those of Miimlatdars ? — 
Yes. 

29718. That is why you think a compirison 
with Miimlatdars is not correct in determining the 
pay and remuneration of the SuborJinato 
Judges?— No. 

29749. On what ground are yon opposed to 
the extension being granted to public servants in 
the other Departments ? -Looking at the general 
state of physique amongst us. 

297 50. Or the block in promotion ?— That is 
not the only thing. 

29751. As regards the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive functions, do you think 
that the Subordinate Judges would be capable of 
administering criminal justice satisfactorily ? —I 
have no reason to suppose that they would not be. 

29752. They have sufficient traininn- for 
that ?— Yes, 

29753. Would they make better criminal 
Judges than tbe Miimlatdars asa class ?— I eanuot 
express any opinion upon that point. 

[The witness withdrew.) 
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Written mmeri relating to t he Indian Act, 1870 (83 Viet, c SJ. reprodncea as Amen- 

Civil Service. dices II and HI to these questions.] ?— Aa the; 

law stands theresemtion is incomplete because' 

29754 (1). "What is yow experience of it is subject to the provisions of section 3 of 

the working of the present system of reermt- jjjg j n( jian Civil Service Act, 1861, and of 
ment by open competitive examination for the sec tjon 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870, 
Indian Civil _ Service ? . Do you accept it as Uiii eSE there is reservation no method can be 
generally satisfactory in principle?— I can- devised for recruiting the proper numbers and 
not suggest any other system of recruitment there can be no definite prospects of promotion.’ 
which would be equally successful. . qijj e principle of reservation being of vital 

29755 (9). "What would be your opinion with importance it- is essential that it should bo 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the expressed in a statute. In view of the provi- : 
vacancies in the Indian Oral Service cadre bv gj 0I j S 0 f Bei ;tjon 6 of the Government of India 
"Natives of India" recruited by means of ^ct, 1870, I see no reason for altering the* 
a separate examination in India or by means q^^ule. 

of separate examinations in each province n(W , Q ‘ m vnt,- ■' „„„„ „„„ . „ . 

or group of provinces in India? If so, what 29759 (43). what is your experience of 

proportion do you iBCOtpmmd ?-I do not He remits of tie Hasting system rmder which 
hink tint ib£ proposals set forth in this socce,.M candi dates in the men conrot, ive; 
question or the neil provide so good » solution ™inat,onare™redto undergo sprobstrorr- 
is the present system of lilting a PE <intme»t. er s ootnse of initMtionm England? Do ™ 
ior the Iiovinoial OM ServicV Vfith continnanceoi ohobtion oi this 

reference to esisting appointments the principle system ?-I sm of opinion that the one ye.* 
that the transfer of en eppointmmt frL of probation spent a to opproved Dni- 

Imperial to Provincial shall not take eject to 7<M ‘J ”f “ ” e * 1 tor “?■>» 
the prejudice of the memhers of the Imperial 5“ t 5 et > ler “ a 3ff>P"g * »;;«■ 
Service already in service most be rigorously Secondly, 1 consider that after the strain i of the 
observed. This restriction does not apply ti °P“ competitive oxommation, which has in 
new appointments. ' many cases heen preceded at an mteml of- 

29758 (13). Do yon recommend any separate somethnog leas than two months by the strain 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch & eramination for an Honours Degree, 
of the Indian Civil Service? It so, please men are not it to go straight out to Inc. a, 
describe the system that you would prepoie?- «nd they can very profitably spend a year at 
I consider that the present system of Vecnrit- t?” 6 ™ lt )nst, enough work to keep them 
mentfor the service ensures the highest possible occupied. In tbs time they cm be 

degree ot general capacity among the successful 8 rom3 ;ed in one language, and receiVB just 
candidates, and that a period oi not less than !" !°, “‘ H8 

four years, and preferably one of sir yean, Third Claes Magisterial cases on arrival- 
spent in the performance of the duties of “ The second aammataon, which eon- 
Magistrate and Assistant Collector is the best cl * s - tJ,e T Iob “f lc,D ' *5°" M > * 

possible practical training for the development 1° a ^fJ 1I, g examination only, ana seniority 
of Judicial capacity, This training should be 8 ^ d rot a ^ ected ^ ^ 
supplemented on the theoretical side by study 29760 (44). What should be’ the duration 
1^X6. of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 

29757 (15). If the system of recruitment the present system of the open competitive 
by open competitive examination ip England is examination, (6) under any modification of that 
retained, please 6tate the age limits that you system recommended by you ?— Under the 
recommend for candidates at such examination present system the period of probation should 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that be for one year for reasons stated in my answer 
the age limits should he fixed to attract candi- to question (43) . 

<«)• Do you consider it desirable that 
UniLitj course, or c2«.tes TiKer- “ !» "5™“ > to , s P“ a th * 

mediate Msgs of educariou?-The sue Et ^° d ° f “ B ”S‘“ a * F ‘PF”>™> 
should he Sued so as to ensble csndiLteHo ,£f "”™ *™ m 

complete an Honours Course at any Dniversity. " nKVir - 1'- 7 88 ^ ‘ 

In this way the field of recruitment is widened, 29762 (46) . If bo, do you advise the selection 
and the candidates are. brought into competi- of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
tion at an age when it is more easy to distin- for what reasons? — I consider that only a few 
guish between them. Also the State obtains Universities, and preferably only the 'Univer- 
thrir services at irn age when they have com- sities of Oxford and Cambridge, should be 
* P'^ tbeir education at their own expense. approved for the period of probation. This will' 
2975S (23). Do you considerit necessary that ensure the bringing together at each approved . 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for University of a fair number of men, and the 
cmccrs recruited to the Indian Civil Service, development of a common feeling among them.. 
ana if so, what posts and for what reasons ? I would exclude London University on the' 
i lease state in detail what alterations (if any) ground that the men would never meet except, 
you recommend jn the Schedule of the Indian in the lecture-room. If the number of approved 
9i™ s ^™ CE ,Act of 1661 (24 and 25 Viet. c. 54) Universities is small enough they will give all • 
eB rvfc 11 ' to the provisions of the the advantages of a separate institution in 
Tr; ! an s',. 1 l - Ervice Act, 1861 (24 and 25 addition to their own, and- the cost of a separate' 
Met. c 54), ana of the Government of India institution will be avoided. . - 
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29763 (47). Do you consider that proba- 
tioners should receive allowances daring their 
period of probation ? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that yon recommend?— It must 
be remembered that practically all the men have 
during their University career been holding 
scholarships which cease on their entering the 
service of the Grown. It is, therefore, essential 
that probationers should receive such allowance 
during probation as will enable them to live 
not only decently but comfortably. Their 
expenses on riding alone should be considerable, 
and it is most desirable that they should be able 
to make some sort of a show. The spectacle 
of a man with a first class degree living in mean 
lodgings and taking pupils in order to support 
himself during his term of probation as a 
servant of the King is not edifying and is not 
calculated to improve the class of recruits. Nor 
is it desirable that men should be in debt on 
arrival in India. The allowance should be not 
less than 1250, or £200 with free riding. In 
the event of failure to pass the qualifying 
examination provision might be made for the 
recovery of the allowance by instalments, but 
failure is so rare that Government should be 
willing to stand the loss. After passing the 
qualifying examination, the men should receive 
a first-class passage. 

29764 (81). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend 
in the present course (a) under the existing 
system oi the open competitive examination, 
and (b) under my modification of that system 
recommended by you?— So far as Bombay 
probationers are concerned, I would allow only 
one language, and that Hindustani, with some 
attempt at the colloquial use of the language, 
to be studied during the year of probation. 1 
would have no optional subjects, and I would 
add Hindu and Muhammadan Law to the com- 
pulsory subjects. The examination should be 
a qualifying test only. f 

29768 (52)'. In particular, please Ktate your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence ; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar aDd text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (5) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts ?—As regards languages and law 
please see ipy answer to question (61) , I am 
not in favour of No. 0), because I think the 
probationer bus quite enough to do in his last 
year, and he can attend the Courts of Magis- 
trates and Judges after his arrival in India, as 
part of his training. As to (iv), men of the age 
of ora probationers will not learn Geography 
or Accounts during tbeir year of probation. 
A period of training at the Local Treasury on 
arrival will teach them all they require to know 
about accounts, and once in the country they 
will soon learn all th^y require to know of the 
•Geography of their particular province. Prac- 
tically, all the candidates take PoiiticalEconomy 
in the open competitive examination. 
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29766 (61). Is the existing system of depart- 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?— There are too 
many of them and owing to the system of 
allowing seniority to depend in the first half of 
a man's service on bis performance in them, 
men come up for them too soon and pass with 
crammed knowledge. Their last opportunity 
fox “ cramming " should have been for the open 
competitive examination, but they arc encour- 
aged by the granting of seniority to ‘ cram ’ for 
tbeir final in England, and their departmental® 
in India. There should be only one depart- 
mental, and that should be up to the standard 
of the present Higher Standard, aud the use of 
books should be permitted in all the papers. 
Men should be required to pass this examina- 
tion not earlier than eighteen months and not 
later than three years after their arrival in the 
country. Anyone not passing within the pres- 
cribed period should have his increments (if 
the time-scale is introduced) stopped, or a 
percentage cut from his pay, 

297G7 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency iu the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In particular, do yon favour a system of 
granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course for a call to the Bar, read- 
ing in banisters' chambers or other), and what 
conditions do you propose?— For Magisterial 
work the Civilian gets all the training bo 
requires. The amount of law which he handles 
presents no difficulty to him, and he is a good 
or bad Magistrate according to bis capacity for 
appreciating evidence. Those Civilians who 
after not less than four years and not more 
than six or seven years' service as Magistrates 
we appointed to the Judicial Department 
should be required to complete their training 
by one or more periods of study leave, which 
should, in the first instance, be devoted to the 
passing of Bar Examinations, and secondly, to 
reading in Chambers. A detailed scheme lias 
been submitted to the Government of India 
by the Government of Bombay and I have uo 
further suggestions. 

297G8 (12). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that — (a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones ; 
and ( b ) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
those objects the number of posts, called 
technically “ superior" posts, carrying a salary 
of over Bs. 1,000 per mensem ; is ascertained, 
and it is endeavoured to recruit-only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer 
will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointments after the completion of eight 
years’ service. Do yon accept this system ? 

If so, do you consider that the period of eight 
years is suitable, or do yon recommend any 
change? What alteration (if any) would he 
necessary if the age of recruitment were 
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lowered?— I accept the theory hut I wish to 
point out that in Bombay the soundness of 
the theory has been 71' tinted by the unsound 
manaer in which it has been applied. In the 
first place, the following appointments _ have 
been wrongly treated as superior 5 Assistant 
Collectors on Es. 900 ; 1 Colonisation Officer, 
Jamtao Canal; 1 Manager of Encumbered 
Estates, Sind; 1 Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies ; 2 Superintendents of Land 
Records. In practice none of the holders of 
these appointments draw as much as Rs. 1,000 
per mensem. Again the total cadre was fixed 
in the year 1900 at 16$ while in 1907 it was 
raised to 180 with no addition to the net num- 
ber of substantive posts. Lastly, the cadre is 
framed on an assumed casualty rate of 4'17 
per cent, of total strength, bat daring the last 
ten years the casualty rate has been only 2 - 5 
per cent, on the average total strength. These 
errors have produced excessive recruitment, as 
can be seen from the Bombay Quarterly Civil 
List of 1st October 1912, which shows 65 
Civilians out of 175 as Supernumerary Assist- 
ant Collectors. Of these Supernumerary 
Assistant Collectors the senior is of ten years’ 
service, and it has been calculated that in the 
last twenty yearB the average period required 
for attaining the rank of 2nd Assistant Collec- 
tor has increased from 6$ to 9J years. 

29769 (94). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
doss any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your Province, and if so, what ?— Uniformity 
should be aimed at but it need not be absolute. 
There ib acute dissatisfaction in the Bombay 
Presidency on account of the comparatively 
inferior position of the Judicial Department in 
spite of the fact that in the Bombay Presidency 
the Judicial Department is more highly 
organized than in any other part of India. I 
subjoin a table illustrative of the grievance. 
The table shows the average pay of the Sessions 
Judges in all the Provinces. 

Rs. 

Bongat (including Assam and Bite and 
Orissa) ... ... 2,283 

Madras ... ... „. 2,S30 

United Provinces ... ... 2,155 

Punjab ... ... 2,101 

Burma ... ... ... 2,257 

Bombay ... _ ... ... 2 , 0 (jj 

In view of the pay in other provinces and of 
the rise in prices the Judgeships in the Bombay 
Presidency should be regraded as follows 
Rs. 

2 appointments on ... ... 3,000 

6 ditto ... ... 2,500 

6 ditto ... ... 2,250 

5 ditto ... 2,000 

This number includes the now Judgeship at 
Latkana, but excludes the appointment of 
Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Legal Department. This appoint- 
ment should be treated in the same way as the 
other appointments of Secretary to Govern- 
ment, being graded with them on minimum 
pay of Rs. 3,009. Bat on the ground of dis- 
parity of pay a still more serious grievance is 
felt by the Assistant Judges. In the Bombay 
Presidency Assistant Judges with Appellate 
Powers, exercising also the powers of Addi- 
tioaai Sessions Judge, and thus, except for 
comparatively unimportant administrative work 
doing exactly the same work a s Judges, 


may be found receiving Rs. 500 pay and 
acting allowance of Re. 200 or Rs. 266 
according as theic gradation lists show 
them as Acting Eirst or Second Assistant 
Collector. With these may be contrasted the 
Punjab District Judges vested with lower 
judicial powers and drawing Rs. 1,500 per men- _ 
sera, and the new appointments of Sessions 
and Subordinate Judges in the United Pro- 
vinces on Rs. 1,200 per mensem, TheseUnited . 
Provinces appointments from their denominar 
tion also appear to be vested with inferior 
judicial powers. The following table shows the 
lowest pay received in the different provinces' 
by officers doing judicial work, according to the 
Combined Civil List of the 1st April 1912— . 

Re. 

Kite.? ... 1,788 

Assam ... ... ... 1,683 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... 1,566 

Eurms ... ... ... 1,200 

dental Brannons ... ... 1106 

Pnnjsh ... ... 3 .500 

United Pros noos ... 1,314 

Bombay ... ... 700 

To ensure more adequate pay for the work 
done by Assistant Judges I propose the 
following 4 Joint Judges on tune-scale pay 
of Junior Officers + Rs. 300 special allowance, 
to be treated as pay for all purposes ; 10 Assist- 
ant Judges (with appellate powers) on time- 
scale pay of Junior Officers + Rs. 200 special 
allowance ; to be treated as pay for all purposes. 
The Joint and Assistant Judges will also.be. 
Additional Sessions Judges; 4 Assistant Judges 
(under training) on time-scale pay of Junior 
Officers + Rs. 100 special allowance. 

29770 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If yon 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—I am in favour of a time-scale for junior 
officers only, the increments extending to the 
completion of eleven years’ service, By that 
time,, or within a year or two of that time, 
men may expect with reasonable certainty to 
act regularly as Collector or Judge. The 
appointments of Collector and Judge should 
remain as graded appointments, 

29771 (102). If you recommend any Bystem 
of time-Ecale of pay, please describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances, and other 
matters of importance ? How do you propose 
to apply suoh time-scale in Provinces where 1 
the scale of pay of judicial and executive 
branches of the service is different ?— I recom- 
mend the following time-scale ^ 

First two years, being yours o! taming ... 600 

But, it independent charge is received 
during that time, then from receiving 
suoh charge ... ... 550 

After 2 years ... — 600 . 

■ ,, S 650 • 

„ 4 „ 700 

,, 5 „ ... ••• ... 800 , 

„ 6 „ ... - ... 900 

7 „ ... - ... 1,000 

8 „ - ... ... 1,100 

„ 9 ... ... 1,200 

„ 10 „ . - ... ... 1,900 

„ 11 „ _ - _ ... 1,400 

The justification for these rates is to be found 
in the rates provided for the first and ninth 
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year of service. These show a rise of Rs. 100 
only on the present initial pay and on the pay 
which an. officer is supposed to he getting in 
his ninth year. This rise is folly justified by 
the rise in prices, and the rates for the 
remaining years are worked oat from these 
rates. The scheme involves the abolition of 
the grade system for Assistant Collectors 
(including Assistant Judges}. The time-scale 
pay denotes minimum substantive pay. Acting 
allowances would be payable in addition. The 
rise to Bs. 650 should not be given unless the 
Departmental Examination has been passed. 
The other moteraeats should be liable to be 
withheld by order of the Governor in Council, 
but there should be an appeal from such order 
to the Governor General in Council. Ail junior 
officers should be placed on time-scale and 
special appointments held by such junior 
officers, e.g., those of Joint Judge or Assistant 
Judge with full powers in the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and those of Settlement Officers, Superin- 
tendent of Land Records ox Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies in the Revenue 
Department, should carry special allowances. 
I would also treat the appointments of Under 
Secretary and Assistant- Legal Remembrancer 
in the same way. Promotion to the substantive 
posts of Collector and District Judge will be 
made as at present, 

29770 (103). If yon aft in favour of a time- 
scale ot pay, how would yon secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable 
time to posts of independent responsibility, 
and do you or do you not consider it desirable 
that all members of the Indian Civil Service 
should have the prospect of rising to such 
posts within a fixed time?— The recruit- 
ment should be on the present principle, the 
basis of calculation being the number of 
superior appointments- Bat the definition of 
superior appointments should be changed so as 
to include no appointments lower than those 
of Collectors and District Judges of the lowest 
grade. 

29773 (105). Have you any other proposals 
to mike in regard to the conditions of salary 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ?— ItjOivilianHigh Court Judges are 
to be held to b? debarred from appointment as 
ordinary member's of Council, their pay and 
status should be raised to the level of that of 
ordinary members of Council. 

29774 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, 
what changes do you recommend?— For the 
credit of the servics it is desirable thit Civil- 
ians on furlough should not be condemned to 
residence in country cottages or dingy lodgings 

, in Loudon. Nor does it appear e putable that 
a Civilian on medical leave should not have his 
doctor's bills paid. Ha loses his heslfh on 
active ssrvice, and until, he actually leaves 
India he gets medical attendance free. It is 
only logical to ask that he should continue to 
receive medical attendance free oa his arrival 
in England. I suggest that the rates of fur- 
lough pay be raised to two-thirds of the average 
salary of the last three years, and that when a 
mau goes on sick leave he should reserve 
medical attendance free oa arrival in England. 


. 29775 ( 111 ). Do you consider that the mari- 
■ mum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable? Do you recom- 
mend any change in She alternative rates fixed 
in sterling and in rupees, and if so, what 
change?— I consider the minimum rate of 
£500 a necessary concession, but I can see no 
justification for the maximum limit of £1,000, 

29776 (112). Have you any recommendation 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave? Do you consider that the present 
conditions governing these kinds of leave, and 
the leave allowances admissible, ate suitahte? 
—The present leave rules are quite unsuitable 
to sudden emergencies. A suitably elastic 
scheme has recently been drafted by the Gov- 
ernment of India, and the only additional 
suggestion I have to offer is that furlough lor 
six mouths should be available after the con- 
clusion of the first four years of service. 

29777 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of tho 
Indian Civil Service?— The only exceptions 
which I wonld admit to the rule of equal 
pensions would be the increase to £1,203 of tho 
pensions of an ordinary member of Council and 
of a Civilian High Court Judge on the comple- 
tion in each case of five years’ service in tho 
appointment. If judicial officers arc in practice 
to be debarred from the appoi utment of ordinary 
member of Council, they should, as compensa- 
tion, be enabled to qualify for the full judicial 
pension after a shorter period than that which 
is now prescribed by statute. 

29778 (120). Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any 
modifications in its detailed working, and, if so, 
what and for what reasons?— Deductions on 
the qiresent scale should continue, but these 
should bs held to be not contributions to tho 
annuity but payments into a provident fund, 
which should be conducted on the same lines as 
the Railway Provident Funds. The loss to the 
State would be trifling, and tbc abolition of the 
inequable system by which the contributions of 
a man who dies before he resigns the service 
go not to his widow but to Government would 
remove a genuine grievance. 

29779 (121). In particular, what is your 
opiuiou of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Ssrvice, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions 
of £1,200 a year after 111 years actual service as 
Judges? Do you recommend any change in lbs 
present conditions?— I am told thatan actuarial 
investigation would prove that the extra pen- 
sion of £-209 is more thin paid for by the reci- 
pient. It is certainly mere than earned. I have 
already recommended that the special pension 
should he payable after five years of service 
in tbs appointment, provided Uo at the holder 
has completed twenty-five years' total service. 

29"80 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interest both of 
the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Givil Service ? lu particular, what is 
yonr opinion of the present rale; regulating 
voluntary and compulsory retirement?— It is 
desirable that- further provision should be made 
both for voluntary and for compulsory retire- 
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m'eni I advocate a system of -voluntary retire^ 
menfc on completion of fifteen or twenty years 
service, ns making for efficiency by removing 
men who, for whatever reasons, are nofc going to 
give the best of themselves to their work. In 
order to prevent an accumulation of senior 
men tired of their present work and hanging 
on desperately in the hope of promotion I 
would rule that any one who on completing 
twenty-five years’ service has not reached the 
rank of Commissioner or First Grade Judge 
should retire automatically. 


29781 (129) . Do- you accept as satisfactory, 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension- 
Fund, or have you 1 any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their alteration ? 
Have, you any proposals to make in regard-to 
the present methods of. working such regula- 
tions ?— The age up to- which the orphan son’s 
pension should be continued should be 24, in- 
order to make it possible for him- to have the' 
opportunities of education, and choice of career,, 
which would have been- open to him if- his. 
father had survived. 


Mr. L. Graham, called and examined. 


29782. (C/iGittmr.) You are Assistant Re- 
membrancer of legal Affairs and Secretary to the 
legislative Council ?— Yes. 

29788. You are opposed to any system of 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service in India ? 
—I do not think it could be better than what we 
how have. 

20784. What are your objections to fillings 
portion of the posts in the Indian Civil Service by 
means of an examination in India?— If you mean 
that they would be considered members of the 
Indian Civil Service, I think there wonld always 
be a distinction between them. They never would 
be to considered except upon paper. I far prefer to 
promote men through these " listed ” appointments, 
of whom I know something. 

297 85. Can you toll ns what proportion of pests 
you woiild be prepared to allow in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre to Indiana?— I have not 
worked out the exact proportion, and I should not 
like one fixed for any definite number of years. 
I think it should gradually be increased. 

29786. Do you think that the time has now 
arrived whin. there shcnld he an increase?— I 
should be prepared to see rather more appointments 
"‘listed. “ 


29787. You would give the increase by 
promotion from the Provincial Civil Service ?— I 
think that it is the heat way. 

20788. What are your reasons for preferring 
that method to others?— Plainly, I should know 
the men whom I am promoting. I should be 
certain that I was going toget good officers. 

29789. Would you hold the same opinion if 
the'examination were of the same character awl wero 
on similar lines to tho London Examination, and 
if the successful candidates were to spend ayear or 
two in England subsequent to the examination ?— 
I do not think that a year would be of- any parti- 
cular good to them. They Would have every 
reason for keeping to themselves. 

25)790. Do yOu agree with those witnesses 
who have suggested that listed posts should be 
abolished, and that promotion should bo direct into 
the Indian Civil Service?— That is a view with 
which I entirely disagree. 

29791. Would you retain the' listed posts -as 
a{ present ?— Yes. 

29792. Yomwould not have any alteration in the 
pay « the status?— IE there was a fair case made 
out for increasing the pay, I would do so. I am 
not aware of the exact financial resources of the 
men, or whether they feel they are getting enough 
“ B . a i. .? certsl " esteIlt tl! ey must have been 
affected by the general rise in prices, though I do 
not suppose to the same extent as the members 
Who are recruited from England. 


29793. As regards the Judicial' branch^ what 
proportion of pests of District and Session- Jtidg.es- 
would you be in favour of listing?— I should 
prefer not to give yon any met figures ; in fact, 
I have not worked it out. -Some new Judgeships- 
must lie created and' I 1 think we should give those 
appointments away. 

29 794. Would you keep those appointments far 
men promoted from the Provincial Civil .Service,, 
or would you also appoint to them from- 
the Ear?— As long as I have a mau .in the- 
Provincial Civil Service fit to promote, I should' 
promote him. If I could not get one from there 
1 should have rlo objection to taking one from 
the Bar. 

29795. You consider that it iB important for 1 
a Indicia] officer to have a certain number of years 
of Executive training ?— I consider that it' is more 
than important j I should say that it was essential 

29798. You propose that when an officer deoidbs 
for the Judicial branch ho should goto Engiand on 
study-leave ?— Not at once. I should like him tb- 
do the ordinary work of a Subordinate Judge, from 
the point of view of civil work ; and I would give- 
him the criminal powers of an Assistant Judge. ' 

29797. Yon would give him experience in 
India first t— Yes. 

29798. Before he went to England on study- 
leave?— Yes. The points oElaw one has' to deal 
with in the original Subordinate Judges’ Courts 
are very few indeed. 

29799. You do not suggest that meir should 
come out younger thaw they do now?— No. ' 

29800. You do not think that the present age' 
of twenty-five is too old ?~I came out at twenty- 
four, and I did not feel too old. 1'j'i 

29801. Do you think the' present age off 
twenty-five is too old;?- 1 should prefer to go back- 
to the age of twenty-four. I want my 'man to db' 
a.full. Honours, course at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or at any other University : and I want- them to- 
have a year's probation. That works out at never. 
Ie6s than twenty-fonr. 

29S02. How would you regard a system under 
which candidates wonld be reeruited- at the school- 
leaving age ?— I think you would very much reduce 
your field of- selection. The ordinary boy leaving 
ischoolhas not tbe least idea as to whether he would' 
like to go to 1 India or not, A great many men- 
who come out here, and d o well, only decide to come- 
out here when the list of successful candidates is- 
published. I think that you would he restricting 
your field unnecessarily. 

29803. Yon have probably heard the suggestion 
that scholarships should be established for the 
purpose of sending young boys home for a pnhlie. 
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school education ?-I think it would put Hem 298 23. Will not that lead to still farther stagni- 
m a very pampered position. Are yon going tion in promotion ?~I should not like to say. ° 
to guarantee them employment ? I think to take a 29814. You would life to see the 4 per cent, 
boy and tell him " Your future is assured,” would deduction towards pension given up 3nd put in a 
demoralise him. Benevolent Fund ?~-Yes. 

29804, You do not favour the proposal ?— No, 29815. Would you retain the £1,000 pension 

not at all. I think that is just about the age just the same?— Yes, I think a four- figure pension 
when a boy ought to understand that he has got i6 essential for the prestige of the service, 
to earn his own living. If he is told that his 29816. Ib the Benevolent Fund, which you 
future is assured it must be had for him, suggest, to be a common f«od, or will it he an 

29805. In your answer to question (61) yon accumulated fund for each officer, to come into his 

object to the present system of Departmental possession at the end of his service? — I have 
Examinations that "Owing to the system of recommended the same provision as the Railway 
allowing seniority to depend in the first half Provident Fund. I know that officers arc satisfied 
of a man's service on his performance in them, with that. My impression is that each man takes 

men come up for them too soon and pass with out what he puts in, plus accumulated interest. It 

crammed knowledge” What would you suggest is all worked out, cut and dried, 
to remedy this f—Ihavo made a suggestion that 29817. When an officer retires, whatever sum i6 
"Men should he required to pass this examination to his credit becomes his own property or the pro- 
not earlier than eighteen mouths, and not later perty o£ hie family F — Yes ; or if lie die3 before lie 
than three years after their arrival in the country.” retires his wide w gets it. 

I have also suggested that all papers should be set 29818. You say that officers who on com- 
with books to test whether a man can use his pleting twenty-five years' service have not reached 
Codes. I do not want him to know his Codes by the rank of Commissioner or First-Grade Judge 
heart. I think lie should know what sections of should retire automatically ?— Yes. 
the Land Revenue Code he may have to turn up. 29819. Might not that work rather hardly in 
It is essential that be should have his book before some cases on officers who arc not selected for 
him. I would set imaginary cases and say, "Now, these high and responsible posts?— I suppose they 
apply the proper section; find it, and apply it." have earned their full pension, and it is no uso 
29806. You think that the proportion of the keeping them on. 
superior posts should be increased in the Pre- 29620. You do not think that they could be 
siaenoy ?— What I have said exactly is that we doing useful service in subordinate positions?— My 

have made mistakes in recruiting. I do not say impression is that it is douo regularly in the Indian 

that the proportion of superior posts should bo Army. A man who does not become a Colonel 
increased. at a certain time retires. I think the same applies 

29807. It amounts to that, does it not?— Not to a Major, but I am not sure. It does away 

quite, I think. Actually, I think, I am going with all the unpopularity of supersession and com- 
to reduce the number of superior appointments, pulsory retirements. 

29808. The appointments which yon suggest 29S21. Bat such higher posts would bo in a 
should be created iuanswer to question (94) are not somewhat different category from those in the 
regarded by you as superior posts ?— No ; I regard lower branches in which the question of efficiency 
those as inferior appointments, and I have made is concerned ?— Not quito. A certain uumber 
that clear in my answer to question (103J. I have of men who are Collectors are passed over for 
said that " The definition of superior appointments Commissioners, and they are told they never will 
should be changed so as to include any appoint- be Commissioners, and they hang on. 
meets lower than those of Collector and District 29822. You mem that they would ^ not be 
Judge of the lowest grade.” useful Commissioners ?— It is rather difficult to 

29809, Will not the creation of the appoint- say. I have certain cases in miud. A man is not 
ments, which you have mentioned at the end disposed to work so hard when he knows that there 
of your answer to question (1 02), and which you is do promotion in front ot him. 
say are not superior appointments, rather 29823. (Sir ilmrtj Hammet) The ap- 

increase the difficulties now experienced in poiutment of Assistant Remembrancer of Legal 
calculating the cadre ?— I mast confess that Affairs is one of the Superior appointments, i6 it 
I am not an expert on cadre, but I thought not ? — Yes, it must he, 
that I had made it quite plain that those 29824. Who is the Remembrancer ; he is an 

appointments would not be superior appointments. Indian Civil Service mm, is he not ?— Yes. 

The difficulty, therefore, would not arise, I can- 29S25. What pay does be get?— He gets tile 
not givo an answer straight away, but that is my pay of a First Grade Judge, 
impression. ’ 2982G. I suppose he is included in ihc list 

29810. The first-grade Assistant Collcctorships among the Judges Yes. Ho may lie a Third 
should be made the superior appointments, should Grade Judge. If J'on appoint him n Reman- 
they not, and should carry really superior pay ? — braucer he goes up into the first grade. 

I do not think they should bo superior appoint- 2‘JS27. As regards (he suggestion that you 
ments certainly not should increase the number of inferior appoiut- 

29811. But does not their present anomalous ments in the cadre of (Im service, I suppose you 
position lead to a difficulty with regard to the have not studied the question of the way in which 
gadre?— I am not an expert of cadre, but if this cadre was drawn up?— Not at first hand; 
you made these interior appointments I suppose but I think this difficulty will be saved very 
you would have to revise your proportion between largely by the time-scale, 
superior and inferior appointments. Will not that 29S2S, In the junior ranks of the service ?— 
get yon out of the difficulty? My time-scale goes op to 11 years, practically up 

29812. Yon would enlarge the number of to tho time when a man may expect to act as 
inferior appointments ?— Yes, it would be that. Collector or District J edge, 
li 495—52 
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298°9. No 3oubt blunt's would be changed, 'question, because the Legal Remembrancer is also 
and I daresay very much improved, by a time- Secretary to Government, 
scale 'but of couree, you would have to work out 29833. He could not be Judicial Commissioner 
the expense of yonr time-soale, which, I imagine, in Sind ?— Those appointments are not listed. The 
would be very considerably above -the cost of the Judicial Commissioner in Sind is under the Sind 
existing scale of the service. I do not understand Courts Act, and listed appointments can only be. 
what you mean when you say that "All junior taken from the schedule of the Service Act of 
officers shonld be placed on time-scale and special 1861. 

appointments held by such, junior officers, e.y., 29889. Would you be prepared, to consider an 

those of Joint Judge or Assistant Judge with full arrangement by which the entrance of Provincial 
powers in the Judicial Department, and those of Civil Service men into the Indian Civil Service 
Settlement Officers, Superintendent of Land would he real and not merely to special appoint- 
Records or Registrar of Co-operative Credit Socie- ments ?— If yon mean whether an Assistant Judge 
ticB in the Revenue Department, should carry could rise to the High Court, he could not do that 
special allowancee. I would also treat the appoint- under the Act. You would have to amend 
ments of Under Secretary and Assistant Legal the High Courts 1 Act. If, however, fcho men • 

Remembrancer iu the same way.” I suppose what were good enough, I would not mind it at all. • 

you mean is that all officers coming into the Civil 29840. In any ease, you would bo against a 
Service should draw the time-scafe pay from the system by which you took men altogether by 
time of their entxy into service and that these examination, or nomination and selection, into the 

few special appointments shonld, in addition to Indian Civil Service itself from the bottom and 

their time-scale, carry extra remuneration in the allowed them to rise to the top ?— I think it is not 
ehnpo of a special allowance?— Yes. nearly as good a way as promoting from the Pro- 

29830. Of course that system amounts to vincial Service, 
altering the system of recruitment entirely, and 29841. You think that far the best way of 
would be quite opposed to the cadre of the service, meeting this demand is to use the Provincial 
which may be right or may be wrong ; bntit would Service ?— Yes. 

take a very long thine to go into that question. I 29842. Yon are against lowering the ago to 
suppose you recognize that your difficulties in eighteen or nineteen ?— Yes. 

Bombay Lave arisen, so far as I can understand, 29843. Bnt you would lower the age slightly 
6imj)ly because your number of superior posts were in order to bring out men at a slightly younger 
originally not fixed sufficiently large to give snffi- age than they come out at now ?— Yes, I cannot 
cicnt promotion to men bolding inferior posts ; is see any need for that extra year which was put on 
not that the case?— The cadre is s complicated two or three years ago. 
question, and I am net in a position to be examined 29844, W cmld you make it a condition that a 

upon it. man who went up for the open competition should 

29831. Coming hack to your answer to qnes- have token htt degree at any University?— Ho., 
tion (9), you are not prepar ed to go beyond listing • I think it is desirable ; but I would not make it a 
more posts as a means of the entry of Indians condition. 

into the higher appointments : yon would not do 29845. You would fix the age so that he should 
anything more than that? — No. have an opportunity of passing through the ordi- 

29832. Do you thinkthat taking euoh a course nary course there?— Yes. 
as that, would, in any sense, satisfy the desire which 29846. You would stick to one year’s training 
lias been generally expressed by the higher classes in England ? -Yes. 

in this country for a better proportion of the posts 29S47. Would you make him spend that one 
in the higher posts of the country : do you think year at a University, or in London ?— I bavegiven 
that would satisfy that demand?— You say "a reasons for their not spending itiu London. I said 
better proportion” I can extend my system of that they would never meet except in the class- 
listed appointments. room if they were in Loudon. They would be 

29833. Bnt even with extending your system swallowed up in Loudon, and that would be most 
of listed appointments up to any number, do you undesirable. 

think it would meet this feeling which exists for 29848. Would you insist upon their spending 
higher appointments in the Civil Service?— I this time at the University ?— Yes, I have said so. 
think it would meet it sufficiently. 29849, Surely, if a man has taken his degree 

29834. Of course you do not suggest that the at the University, there is not much object in 
character of your listed appointments should be keeping him there for another year, is there ?— I 
altered in any way. But you would be prepared to cannot see why not. 

alter the character of these appointments by plae- 29850. I have heard it said by a good many 
tog them to grades so that a man who bolds 3 men who come out now that they have had enough 
listed appointment could rise higher than the mere of the University when they have gone in for the 
appointment which, he has been given ? — You mean examination, that the last year at the Univeraty to' 
a I Itot three appointments of Judges I not a profitable one, and that the fourth or fifth 
gradethem ?_ _ year is wasted?- 1 entirely disagree rath them. 

2983!), That would he one instance, to give a 29851. You do not agree with that view?—, 
man the lowest grade of the appointment and to Certainly not. 

lot mm rise to the highest grade of the Judges ?— 29852. As regards the benefits to the service, 

1 Vlow * n ? “ w kat we do in Bombay. yon have seen the list of proposals which has been 

‘ tilted t • , 1 6 , , right to get any- sent in to us ?— Yes. 

nnnnfnt ® t ™ atl — A man on a listed 29858. Do yon adhere to them?— I think I 

ship mt!n 010 8° up to the First Grade Judge- have made certain modifications j hut, on principle, 
^9837 it I would adhere to them- 

Biwioinvirann. T '®^* instance, be a Legal • 29854. What modifications have yea made?— 

is rather a complicated I think I have altered the time-sealo 
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29855. Anything else? — Bead 2 deals with 
this cadre question : that is all right, need 3 : 
That is right. Head 4 : I do not think that is 
quite the same, but in principle it is the same. A 
matter of Rs. 100 or so docs not matter. 
Head 5 : I think 1 have actually included that, 
Head 0 : I think that is a very s»nnd idea, bat I 
have not actually included in it in these proposals 
of mine. Head 7 : 1 agree with that. Head 8 ; 
I agree with that most emphatically. Head 9 : 
Is sound. Head 10: Yes. Head 11 : I attach 
special importuned to having medical attendance 
on wives and. families. The Army has it, and I 
think we should have it. Head 12 : On the 
whole, I think, is impractical. 

29856, Are you familiar with the rules of (he 
Railway Provident Fund ?— Not in detail. I once 
lived with a man who was on the Railway, and I 
had an idea of what his prospects wets. 

29857. If you retain your full pension of 
four figures, which you rely upon as of such great 
importance, in addition to having a fund such as 
the Railway Fund, it would be a very costly thing 
for the Government of India, because in the Rail, 
way Fund, which I know of, the Government 
contributes equally with the Railway servant?— I 
think if that would he too costly it should be 
reduced : hut I do not see that that is any reason 
why I should not ask for it. 

29858. It would he a reason for not recom- 
mending it. It would he a considerable increase 
on the £1,000 ?— The request might be modified 
if it were considered extravagant. We do feel 


that a man who pays his 4. per cent, and dies, 
leaves his widow in a very unfortunate position. 

29S59. That is true, hut if tlio Government of 
India put an end to .the contribution of the 4 per 
cent, but allowed oiriliaas to fend that at 
compound interest and at the same time continued 
the pension of £ 1,000 a year, do you not think 
that would he the biggest concession you could 
ask for ?— I should say “ Thank you," certainly. 

29860. (Mr, Madge) In answer to question 
(13), you think that a period of not less than four 
years and a preferable one of six years, should he 
spent in the performance of the general duties of 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector when a young 
civilian first comes ont ? Yes. .... 

29861. Do you say that because you think he 
acquires a very valuable experience which would 
be of use to him in the matter of the branch of the 
service he goes into?— Yes ; , , 

29862 Would you object to its being exteuoed 
to a longer period than six years ?-.My warn for 
putting it, more or less, at six years is that it a 
man <rees into the Judicial service at six years, and 

' then anothor man comes in at eight years and is 
eoiuff to be considered superior to bun because lie 
was superior to him before, you engender discontent 
in the service. Therefore I would have some 

Supposing the period of bifurcation 
were fixed above three years, it would remove 
that difficulty ?-Yes, tot let us fix a period. 


That is all. , . , • 

29864. Have you had any means of judging 
whether in the Pwvincial Judicial Service the 
absence of this general experience has any effect 
upon the work of officers ?— They arc men of tbs 

country to begin with, of eourse. 

29865. Of course they may need local know- 
ledge less than Englishmen coming out, but in 
other respects ?-I do not quite follow your point. 


29866. You say that you fiud in the case of 
a civilian coming out that his first sis years’ 
experience is very valuable ?— Yes. 

29867. To put the question in another way, 
do you think there is something in the experience 
of the Provincial officer which makes up for this 
genera! experience in the Executive line?— Unless 
he is living in large towns he starts with a prettv 
good knowledge of the country. If he tires in 
Bombay he would be very nearly as ignorant as 
if he came from London. 

29S68. So tbit there may he defects even in 
the Provincial Judicial officer, although he belongs 
to the country, from his want of that general 
knowledge which the civilian picks up by exercis- 
ing both Executive and Judicial functions in the 
first six months of his career?— I think, on the 
whole, it would be rather an exceptional case. 

29869. In your answer to question (47) you 
make some statements the meaning of which I 
should like to understand. You sav “ The spectacle 
of a man with a first class degree living in mean 
lodgings and taking pupils in order to support 
himself during his term of probation as a serrant of 
the King is not edifying." Bat you have heard 
of Scotch tutors and others who eke out their 
income by teaching Greek and Latin and Mathe- 
matics and all that, and who may como out finally 
anything but men who have degraded them- 
selves by that kind of thing ?— I do not say that 
it is degrading to the men themselves ; 1 do not 
think it is edifying. I do not think it gives the 
idea that the service is well paid, or that yon are 
well treated when you get into the service. 

29870. Bat if you meau to pay a man instead 
of allowing him, when he can do so, to increase his 
income by self-help, do you uot think you conspire 
rather against his character, which is essential for 
success?— The fact of his getting into 'the ecrvica 
is a proof of his capacity for self-help. Ho should 
not be called upon to exercise that after lie has got 
into the service. , 

29871. Yon say, “ Nor is it desirable that men 
should lie in debt on arrival in India’’. The 
impression which I have gathered from other 
witnesses is that debt increases because the youug 
Civilian is not sufficiently paid, aud not lliat lie 
usually arrives here in large debt. Is that your 
experience?— Yes, The commonest way for a 
young Civilian to raise money when he gets into 
the service and finds that he is not adequately 
provided for for his probation, is to insure lus life, 
and borrow upon the policy. That is very common. 

29S72. In answer to question (64) you attach 
some importance to Bar examinations. Yon do 
not agree with the opinion which lias been given 
here by influential witnesses that the Bar examina- 
tion is of nomiual advantage ?— -The passing of 
the Bar examination does not give a definite idea 
of a man's capacity for work in a Court of Law. 
In the course of reading for fee Bar examination a 
man, who is at all a man, will attend good lecture;, 
and actually educate himself above tbs standard 
necessary to pass in the examination, though I 
think he would require to do his best to get a 
First-Class. 

29S73. (Hr- Fiihcr.) AY ill you tell me whit 
your University was?— Oxford. 

29S74. AYhat did you read 3t Oxford?— I 
read what is called “ Hosoer Mods and Greats." 

29875. Yon took the classical coarse ?— Ye s . 

29S76. Looking back at vour course at Oxford, 
3ud vour year of probation, do you think, delibir- 
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ately, that it was the best possible preparation for 
your career out in India ?— Yes. 

29857. There is a great deal in your classical 
couree. It is very general in character, and it baa 
been of nse to you ?— Certainly. It has taught 
me to think. 

29878, Of course it is not the only University 
course ?— No. 

29879. Would you consider that a candidate 
who got into the Indian Civil Service fcam ma- 
tron through courses of chemistry and mathematics 
had undergone an equally satisfactory prepara- 
tion?— I think that is rather a difficult question 
for me to answer. One naturally has prejudices' 
in favour of one’s own studies. I was going to 
say that he is almost certain to have a difficulty 
in learning languages, 

29880. I gather you to support the one year’s 
probation?— Yes. 

£9881. What positive good do yon think you 
derived from jour one year's probation ?— I was 
introduced to my Codes, and I was introduced to 
Marathi. 

29882. Did you make any satisfactory progress 
in that one year?— I found when I got out here 
that I could make myself understood in Maiathi. 
The fact that I was grounded in one language 
did help me in the learning of the second language 
most distinctly. 

29888. It has been represented to ua that the 
legal training given in one year muBt necessarily 
be very insufficient ?— I think it is enough, when 
you come to consider the comparatively unimport- 
ant nature of the legal work which is first 
entrusted to the newly arrived Civilian. I must 
say that I heard no cases until I had been in the 
country for four or five months, and then they 
were merely third-class cases. 

29884. It has also been submitted to us there 
is very little in the University curriculum, or in the 
circumstances of University life, which impresses 
the undergraduate with the importance of bis 
future calling in India : would you agree with' 
that?— If you mean the whole time of £ Oxford 


about bis calling in India because be has not yet 
decided upon it. I do not think India is very 
forcibly impressed upon him when he is at Oxford. 

29885. Did many of your contemporaries who 
sat for the examination have a real desire to go to 1 
India, or were they simply taking the examination 
fade de mienxl—1 should not call it /ante de 
mmx. It is an excellent thing, about the best 
young men could do. They do not actually ■ 
determine until they get to that stage. 

29886. It is your impression that the service 
Was distinctly attractive to your contemporaries? — 
Yes, to certain types ofmy contemporaries. Certain 
types of men will never want to go to India. 

298 SV. You do not think that the variety and 
diversions of University life are too distract- 
ing ?— Tor what? 

2988S. Tor the future Indian Civilian ?— I 
do not know. The more variety, the better for • 
mm : the less narrow he is likely to become. 

28889. We have heard a good deal of the 
University candidate coming out with pre- 
Co: S? ideas ?—I do not know what that meats, 
vf i J 8 16 J ’ our Tiew lbat University 
Ine makes boys more prejudiced, or makes them 

SSSnf C0Ddder 1 csmH toMfa 

,1*7? ">ind, with no prejudices, 
u.'® 4 ; ™ hare grown your prejudices 
here?~I imagine so, if they are prejudices. 


29892. You did not come out with the pre- ' 
jutlices of the University of Oxford ?— ■ I thought 
you said in relation to India. 

£9893. Not even in relation to India?— No. 

29894. But do you really think that it would' 
1 * impossible for us to recommend any scheme of 
training and probation which would more directly 
increase the efficiency of the Indian Service ?— I 
think' it mould be quite impossible, 

29895. {Mr. Macdonald,) I should like to ask 
you one guestion so that I may be able to value 
the opinion which you have expressed otherwise.. 
Do you still say that “ the spectacle of a man with 
a first class degree living in mean lodgings, and 
taking pupils in order to support himself during 
his term of probation as a servant of the King is 
not edifying ” ?— I do so from the point of view 
of the service. It is not a disgrace to the man ; 
it is greatly to his credit. 

29896. It is not edifying ?-.No. 

29897. [Sir Theodore } I orison.) "With regard 
to the period of probation, do you think that it is 
advantageous to spend it at the University ?— Yes. 

29898. Even if a man has already been three ' 
years or four years as the case may he ?•— Yes. 

29899. In wbat respect docs- he gain ? We 
have heard a good deal against it, We have never 
heard that an additional fourth or fifth year at the 
University is of much advantage to a man who is 
already saturated with Oxford or Cambridge ?— 

I think it is a good centre in which to get them 
and bring them together. They do live a sort of 
common life. 

29900. Do probationers live a common life?— 

Y es. My only experience is that to a large extent 
they do. Certain men do not get assimilated, but 
you certainly make new friends in that year. To 
a large extent you drop out of yonr college friends < 
and you make new friends. 

29901. Those who are going to be associated 
with you in India ?— Yes. ' 

29902. They are distributed over the Colleges, . 
are they not ?— Yes, they are : but at that time of 
your university life you are nob living in the. col- • 
lege. Most of the meu of your own year have gone 
down, ami you do associate with, these new men, 
and you come to meet with men in other Colleges 
whose existence you have never known of before. , 

29903. To what extent do you find, now you 
have (Kissed the examination, and come into ' 
oontaet with new people, India looms largo, and 
Indian studies ? Do you not 6till very much go 
on with yonr previous way of life, and you 
previous interests ?— I found ray last year voiy 
different from my other years, partly because my 
friends had gone down, and I made new friends 
who were gaftm; out to India. I went to lectures • 
with them in tne morning, and I rode with tbem 


29904. It has been recommended to us that 
Indian subjects must always be “side shows” at 
Oxford or Cambridge ?— At what stage, Jo you 
mean in your preparation ? 

■29905. Even in your preparation. It is said 
that Classics and Mathematics are so important 
that you cannot give very serious consideration to 
the study of Mardthi ?— -I do not know wbat out- 
sfdo people who are not going to India think about ; 
our strokes. Wo take tbem seriously enough, 

29906. We bare bad a great deal of evidence 
to the effect that it was a year of recuperation ?— 
Yes within limits, but you must not take too many • 
subjects. " - 
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39907. {Mr, Beaton.) I sea in the printed 
proposals {or the service that a certain allowance 
is suggested in addition to the giade pay for Joint 
and Assistant Judges. I suppose the idea is that 
those allowances should he made even though that 
grade pay were replaced by a time-scale?— I have 
actually made that proposal in my printed answers. 

29908. In your answer to question (9) yon say, 
“With reference to existing appointments the 
principle that the transfer of an appointment from 
Imperial to Provincial shall not take effect to 


the prejudice of members of the Imperial Service 
must he rigorously observed.’' Have instances 
occurred in which appointments have been made to 
their prcjndice ? — A case arose last year in which 
we considered that the appointment was made to 
our prejudice ; but it was uot exactly on all foam 
with this. 

299C9. You think that the welfare of the 
service ought to ha tame in mind?— Yes > it must 
always be borne in mind. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Khan Bahadur Saiyed Shamsuddin Kadiu, i&o., b.a., j.p.. Oriental Translator to Government. 


f Vvfttm, answers relating to tfo Indian 
Civil Service, 

29910 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Cavil Service 1 Do yon accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle?— The present system 
of recruitment by open competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil Service is generally 
satisfactory in principle, but it requires a slight 
modification. 

29911 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail , and 
what alterations would you suggest?— Better 
results might be achieved if it were possible to 
qualify the present unrestricted competition by 
previous selection. ■ 

29912 (5). Do you consider that the com- 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests ? Please give 
your reasons ?— The combination of the open 
competitive examination for the Homo and 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian 
Civil Service is to the advantage of India 
because it affords a wider field for the selection 
of more capable men for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

29913 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose. 
Do' you recommend a system bused on any of 
the following principles :—(c) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise: 
(i) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise : (c) Nomination by head- 
masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State: 
(d) Combined nomination and examination: 
M Any other method ?— Nomination of 
candidates for the competitive examination 
after a careful inquiry into their family history 
and social status by a' special Board constituted 
every year would lead to the selection of men 
who would combine intellectual efficiency with 
respectability of character andposition. 

29914 (7). IVhftt is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in Euglaud. open in both cases to all natninl- 
bom subjects of Bis Majesty ?— The Indian 
Civil Service would lose much of ils importance 
and attraction if it were to bp recruited by a 
system of simultaneous examination in Indio and 
in. England. The system is also unworkable 
because at present there do not exist such facili- 
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ties in India for superior education and prelimi- 
nary training as are available in tho British 
Universities ; and even if, in coursoof time, some 
of the facilities do come into existence, it would 
not be possible for Indians to receivo in this 
country that general training in accordance with 
European standards and ideals which they now 
get in England. It re essential that the Indian 
Civil Service should be imbued with Western 
ideals and Western culture. This disparity in 
training would necessarily produce two different 
grades of officials, and it would provo detri- 
mental to that feeling of fraternity which exists 
at present amongst all Civilians irrespective 
of caste and creed. 

29915 (8). Are yon in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domi- 
nions?— I am not iu favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres, except London, within His Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

29916 (9). What would Lo your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of tho 
vacancies in tho Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recroited by means of a 
separate examination iu India or by means of 
soparate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?— Recruitmout by means of 
a separate examination in Indin is no less 
objectionable than tho ono by means of simul- 
taneous examination. Tho Civilians who pass 
in England, whether English or Indian, would 
not look upon those who pass in India as their 
equals, and the system of separate examination 
eveu for a fixed proportion of the vacancies in 
tho Indian Civil Service would unnecessarily 
accentuate invidious distinctions between 
English and Indian Civilians, which would he 
highly undesirable. The proper coarse would 
bo to msko tho Provincial Civil Service more 
attractive by improving its status and by filling 
a certain number of vacancies in it by competi- 
tive examinations. 

29917 (10). If yon do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India " would be selected in India 
for admission to tho Indian Civil Service by 
means of («) nominal ion ; [£} combined nomina- 
tion and examination ; or (r) any other method ? 
Jf so, please describe fully what system yon 
would recommend. In particular, do vow con- 
sider it desirable that, whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would yon give effect to this 
principle?— In case, it is decided to admit to the 
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Indian Civil Service a certain number of Natives might properly be admitted do about 20. or 25 
of India otherwise than through a competitive percent, of the posts included in the Indian 
examination in England, the system of com- Civil Service Cadre. 

bined nomination and examination wonld be 29923 (28). I)o yon consider that the did 
more suitable than the others proposed. It is system of appointment of "Statutory Civilians ” 
essential that all classes and communities should under the Statute of 1870 should be revived aud; 
foiteqaatels raptatented. Thi* caa be effected if so, what method of recruitment would yen 
by offering half the number decided upon for recommend?— The old system of appointment 
an open competition nod by authorising local of “ Statutory Civilians” does not deserve to be ' ‘ 
Governments to fill the other half by the nomi- revived. 

nation of carefully selected candidates from 29924 (34). Are all the posts thns listed . 
various communities. ordinarily and regularly filled by “Natives of 

29918 (12). Would you regard any system India”? If not, please state far" the last five 
of selection in India which you may recommend years to what extent there has' been any failure 
for young men who are “Natives of India," as to work up to the authorized list, and explain' 
being in lien of, or as supplementary to, the the reasons ?— The post of Tdlnkdarl Settlement 
present system of promoting to ''listed" posts, Officer listed for members of the Provincial Civil ‘ 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the Service has of late been held .by a member of 
former, what alteration, if any, wonld you recom- the Indian Civil Service. . , 

mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 29925 (86). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
Civil Services ?— Instead of adopting any of of tho listed posts with “Natives of India "other 
the alternatives proposed in this question, it than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Would be preferable to promote experienced Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly . 
officers of proved merit ’and ability of tho exercised ? If not, can yon give the reasons for 


Provincial Civil Service to "listed" posts. 

29919 (15), If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limit® should be fixed to attract candi- 
dates of the normal school-leaving 


this, and do you think it advisable that tho 

C r Bbould bo utilised and in What direc* • 
?— The number of "listed” posts is too 
small even for the Provincial Service. 

.29926 (38), le the class of post® listed suit- 
able ? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why?— The olass of 
w „ posts listed is suitable but the number is rather' 

„ . or candidates who have completed a small and there is room for a further increase, 

university course, or candidates at an inter- 29927 (44), What should be the duration of 
mediate stage of education ?— The age limit the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
may be 21—23, with a two years’ probation, of the present system of the open competitive 
which one year should be spent in India by Eng- examination, (i) under any modification of that' 
lish Civilians to study the customs, habits and . system wvnmmended by you. ?— The dmtm.ef 
manners of the Natives of India and to acquire a ' the probationer’s course should be two years, of" 
sound practical knowledge of ono of the vema- . which one ' year should be spent by European 
culars of the Presidency to which they may be Civilians in India, The Indian Civilians should _. 
posted. This preliminary training would prove . spend both the years in England. ■ 
doful to them on their joining the service. In '29928 (52). In particular, .please state your . 
the case of Indian Civilians, tho whole of the ' opinion as to the desirability during the period 
probationary period should be spent in England. 0 f probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
29929 (IS). What is the most suitable age at Law Courts in England and reporting of cases » . 
which junior Civilians should arrive in India?— (ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to ' 
Twenty-five is the most suitable age at which (ho general principles of jurisprudence; (in) the 
junior Civilians might arrive in India. * teaching of the Grammar and text-books of 

29921 (19). What age limits for the open Indian languages with or without any attempt 
competitive examination in England would best at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
suit candidates who aro "Natives of India,” and Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, («) 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any Accounts?— (iii) A good, colloquial knowledge' 
differentiation between the age limits for should form the most important part of tbe 
“Natives of India” and for other natural-bora • study of an Indian language. Fluency in mn - 


subjects of His Majesty ?— The age limits for the 
open-competitive examination in England should 
be; the same for " Natives of India ’’ as for other- 
natural-boni subjects of His Majesty. There is 
no reason for any differentiation, 

29922 (24), Do yon consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of Eis Majesty 
should he employed in the higher posts of the 
Cml Administration ? If so, to what proportion 


versation is of greater practical utility than a' 
technical knowledge of grammar and text-books. 

29929 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner's course of instruction can beat bo spent 
in England or iu India?— A portion of the pro- . 
bationer's course of instruction can best be 
spent in India by Englishmen and the whole of . 
it should be spent in England by Indiaus. ; 

29930 (54). What is your opinion of 


of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service . proposal to start at some suitable place in India, . 
Gwlre tic you consider that ■" Natives of India ° a college for the training of probationers of the . 
might, under present conditions, properly, be Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
ailtmUca? -There should be no hard and fast services reoruit-ed in England ?— Instead of 
College in India for the training of - 

twowcus or nis Majesty in the higher posts of . probationers of the Indian Civil Service it would 

t! Itfefcdiiht b.bstato.1 - 


rttie nxitig a- minimum proportion of Buroneau . starting a College in India for the training of - 
Bitejectsol His Majesty in am higher posts of . probationers of the Indian Civil Service it would 
the Indian Civil {Service. It is desirable that . ha better to allow Local Governments to make • 
is •nropcan .element should preponderate. _ arrangements for the proper training of junior . 
n or present conditions, “Natives of India” Civilians according to the requirements of each 
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Province. ' Such a practical training would bo a 
great help to them in their administrative work , 

29931 (55). What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each, provincial Government should 
.arrange for the training of probationers by suit- 
able courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre?— Even now, probationers do 
■receive some training but more systematic 
.arrangements might with advantage be nude 
for their practical training. A. thorough insight 
into the details of their work would load to 
greater efficiency and better administration. . 

29932 (56). In the report of tbo Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisa- 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1903), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by 
probationers can be given better in England 
■than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior oivilians would experience in learning 
these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
iu Indian distriot head*quarters, the difficulty of 
oven good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student's point of view, and the 
difficulty of ardaous study in a tropical climate. 
Do you consider that these objections could be 
met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India?— Junior Civilians can acquire a better 
.and more practical knowledge of Indian verna- 
culars in India than in England because here 
they can como into personal contact with people 
who speak the language and can pick it up 
more easily in all its purity and elegance. 
Praotice will facilitate tko study. 

29988 (60). Are you satisfied with tbo prosont 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have takea 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, bo iatroduced ?— 
There should be more systematic arrangements 
ior the training of junior CiviliauS after they 
have taken up their appointments in India. 

Before appearing for the Departmental exami- 
nations, they should regularly 'attend a Mamlat- 
■ddr’s office at least for 8 months to study 
thoroughly the system of village and Tdluka 
.accounts and to learn the details of a Maialasddr's 
■duties. Then they should attend a Senior 
Assistant Collector’s office to pick up magisterial 
work and go on tour with him to get an insight 
into the out-door and Jamabondi work. 

29931 (61). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, .what 
change do you recommead ?— -Under tho existing 
system of Departmental examinations junior 
Civilians have to pass two examinations, w:., tho 
Lower Standard and tho Higher Staudard. Tho 
subjects prescribed for both these tests are mostly 
identical aud tho Lower Standard can ho abolish- 
ed without auy iucouvcniooce or disadvantage.' 
The Higher Staudard may with advantage be 
divided into two parts, of;., Judicial and 
Beveuue. 

The junior Civilians would then find sufficient 
lime to study carefully both theso important 
branches ol the administration. They should 
first go up for the Judicial groop and six months 
-after passing the Judicial, they should appear for 
the Revenue group. A junior Civilian should be 
declared to have passed the Higher Standard 
•examination when he passes in both the groups. 


Before appearing for tho first part of the 
examination, they mast pass a compulsory test in 
the vernacular of the District. A good knowledge 
of the vernacular would be of great use to the 
junior officer iu hearing magisterial cases and in 
disposing of Revenue work. It would also faci- 
litate village inspection. The village people arc 
highly pleased with an officer who can talk to 
them freely iu their own language and properly 
understand what they say. Tims the knowledge 
of tbo District language and the manners of 
the people would be of immense advantage to 
the junior officer and help to make his adminis- 
tration more popular. 

29935 (62). Do you consider that there lias 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed, by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are tho 
causes ? Are you satisfied that European 
mombors of the Indian Civil Serric.- attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of tho 
Indian languages, and if not, how could this best 
be remedied ?— ' The knowledge of Indian lan- 
guages possessed by a majority of tho European 
members of the Indian Civil Service is not quite 
satisfactory. 

After joining the service, they are so busy 
with Departmental Examinations and afterwards 
with their arduous duties that they cannot fiud 
sufficient time for a careful study of the Indian 
languages. After passing tho compulsory tost 
in an Indian language, vory few keep up their 
studies and therefore they cauuot attain lo an 
adequate profioieuey. 

29936 (68). Do yon recommend any changes 
iu tho rales for the oucourageinont of tho study 
oE Oriental kiuguages, and if so, what 
changes?— Tho rules for tho encouragement of 
tho study of Oriental languages have been 
receutly revised by Government and now there 
are better rewards and greater lacilities to make 
the study of Oriental languages more attractive, 
hut it may be noticed that the examinations are 
optional. 

. 29937.(88). To what extent aro tho functions 
of the officers nf the Executive aud Judicial bran- 
ches of the ludian Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any chango desirable and, if so, in what 
directions ?— Officers of tho Judicial hr, inch 
perform the functions of Civil and Sessions 
Judges. Officers of the Executive branch arc 
iu charge of the revenue aud magisterial work. 
Tho combination of these two functions is 
convenient to the people aud economical to 
Government. The dual function has hitherto 
been satisfactorily performed and their repira- 
tion would not oufy entail an unnecessary waste 
of public money but would materially weaken 
the administrative control of revenue officers. 

2D93S (101). Turning now to the ca'eof tho 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial • 
Civil Services holding “listed” po^s, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they • 
draw salary approximately at tho rate of two* 
thirds of the pay drawn iu the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service? If 
not, what rate do you suggest for the various ■ 
grades of the serricc ? — On account of a marked 
increase in the cost of living and the European 
style of living adopted by most of the ludian 
officers in the superior grades of service, the 
salary of listed posts held by members of tbe 
Provincial Civii Service should bo raised from 
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two-thirds to three-fourths of the pay. drawn 
ip the seme posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

29939 (128). Do yon approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ?• 
If not, what do you suggest ?— Under the 
present system, the maximum pension that can 
he drawn by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts is Bs. 6,000 per 
annum. The limit should he half the average 
pay during the last three years of the officer’s 
service, subject to the further condition that 
each pension shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
pension drawn by members of the Indian Civil 
Service holding similar posts. 

Written anmert relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

h’ck. — All t.hffc replies refer to tlic Executive branch of 
tie Provincial Civil Service. 

29940 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Besolution No. 1046 — 1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have yon any 
recommendations to make for their alteration?— 
The general conditions which govern recruitment 
to the Provincial Civil Service are, on the whole, 
suitable, 

29941 (2). Please supply a copy of the rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your Province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?— Jio, III 0 f tbo 
rules for the recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service in force in the Bombay Presidency 
might bo altered as under : — 

Vacancies will ordinarily he filled up by— 

(«) nn open competitive examination, 

(J) selection of persons of high educational 
qualifications who are not already in .Govern- 
ment service with due regard to the represen- ■ 
;fe)tion in the public service of different classes - 
of the community, 

(c) promotion of selected officers who are • 
already m the lower division in the Presi- 
dency proper and in the subordinate service 
in bind. 


recruited ?t-Ab residents of the Province have 
the distinct advantage of possessing local know- 
ledge, the- recruitment should .ordinarily be con- 
fined to them. 

, 29944 (8). Are all classes and communities- 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil, Ser-! 
vice? Do yon consider that this jB desirable,! 
and what arrangements do yon recommend tp-, 
secure this object?— It is, essential that all 
classes and communities should ,be dply repre- 
sented in the Provincial Civil Service. , This- 
object is secured by the power of nomination 
vested in the Local Government. 

29945 (9). What is the Bystem of training and 
probation adopted for .officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do yon consider it satisfactory,, 
and, if not, what alterations do job recom- • 
mend ?— The system of , training adopted for 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service is practi- 
cally the same ns that for members of the Indian 
Civil Servico and I would suggest the adoption, 
in the case of Provincial Service men, of the 
modifications recommended by me in the system 
of training junior civilians, [ Vide my replies , 
(54), (55) and (60), Indian Civil Service.] 

. 29940 (19). Are you satisfied with tbp exist- 
ing arrangements by which certain posts, -ordi- 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the: Pro- 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint- 
ments to these posts suitable? If not, what- 
alterations do yon suggest ?— Out of -80 superior- 
posts only three are listed ns open to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and. 
ability, vie. two Collectorships and .one post of 
TAlnkdari Settlement Officer. Of these three,, 
the TAlukdari Settlement Officer’s post is at; 
present held by a . member of the Indian , 
Civil Service. Consequently, only two posts of, 
Collectors are left open for -tho Provincial Civil ' 
Service.. At least 10 per cent, of the superior-: 
osts might be thrown open to the Executive; 
ranch of the Provincial Civil Service, including 
pur Collectorships, 

29947 (21). Are yon satisfied with the present-' 
designation "The Provincial Civil Service?”' 
If not, what would you suggest?— The word: 
“ Provincial ” might be omitted and it might bo < 
called “ The Civil Service " as distinguished from 
“ The Indian Civil Service.” 


29942 (6). What is your experience of the offi- 
cers selected by the different methods of recruit: 
ment, which method has proved the most satis- 
factory, and what changes, if any, in- the present 
astern of recruitment do you recommend ? For 
direct recruitment do yon recommend (a) open 
competition, (fl) nomination, (c) combined nomi- 
or W) some other 
Z { e ? mhe M} 7 the system that 

sir - 1 — - sss 

Civil ferric, t I,' i B , J™' tWinei,!. 
dents of the ProvLn ci ad w «si- 

tm,BCC *«*H ordinarily be 


29948 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 1 , 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired' quali-' 
fications in the oflicers'appointed ? If not, what’ 
alterations do you recommend ? — A rebrganisa- ' 
tion of the first three grades in which the-' 
number of appointments is very small would tend ' 
to render the Provincial Civil Service morel 
attractive, • ' 

' 29949 (80). Do you approve of the arrange;' 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil; 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in Ibe same posts by members ,'of the. 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, wbat rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ?— As the-, 
salary of a few first Assistant Collectors . hah-, 
beta raised to Bs. 1,200,- members of the Pro- ' 
vincial Civil Service holding the" posts of Collet;-, 
tore should get something mere than Bs. 1,200., 
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They might be allowed fco draw three-fourths of 
the pay drawn la tbs same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

29960 (43). Do yon approve of tie present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of Ibe 
'Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts? 
If not, what do you suggest ?— Circumstances 
have materially changed since the pension rules 
were framed. Formerly £1 was equivalent to 
Es. 10. Sow it means Rs. 15. The maximum 
pension that officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding a listed post can draw is Rs. 6,000 
(£400). Members of the Indian Civil Service 
get £1,000. In the case of the Provincial 
Service the limit may be raised to £600, so that, 
it may be roughly about two-thirds of that drawn 
by the Indian Oivil Service. 

29951 (44). Do yon consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do yon recommend ?— To avoid a block in the 
promotion of the junior members of the service, 
the rule about compulsory retirement at the 
age of 55 should be made absolute. In iho 
case of voluntary retirement, an officer should 
have the option of retiring on full pension after 
25 years’ active service, whatever his ago 
may be. 


29952 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by yonr answers to tbe above 
questions ? If so, please explain them?— Instead 
of holding simultaneous or separate examinations 
in India for the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service, the Provincial Civil Service should bo 
made more popular and attractive by improving 
its prospects. Tbe number of superior posts 
listed for the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service slwuld be increased. The Provincial 
Civil Service men practically do the same work 
as junior civilians and therefore those of them 
drawing Rs. 600 and upwards should lie placed 
on the cadre of Assistant Collectors and graded 
together with them in the official precedence list 
us recommended by tbe Public Service Com- 
mission of 1S8G. The recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service should bo one-third by an npou 
competitive examination; one-third by the nomina- 
tion of qualified men by the Local Government 
with duo regard to the representation of all classes 
aud communities ; and ono-third by selection from 
thebest men of tho subordinate service. This 
system is likely to satisfy the aspirations of the 
intellectually superior class of Indians without 
giving any undue preponderance to any particular 
community, and it would, at the same time, be an 
incentive to greater efficiency on tho part of tho 
subordinate service* 


Khan Bahadur Saiyed Shamsuddih Kadbi, called and examined. 


29953. {Chairman.) You arc Oriental Trans- 
lator to the Government ?— Yes. 

29954. You would like to see coupled with tbe 
present open competitive examination a system of 
selection ?-Yes. In my auswer I refer, of course, 
to open competition in England. 

29955, You are opposed to simultaneous 
examination ?— I am strongly opposed to it. . 

29956. One of the grounds for your objection 
being that you consider a training in England 
essential ?— Yes. And besides that I am afraid 
that open competition in India would work with 
great inequality. It would exclude some important 
classes of the community, and would give unduo 
advantage to others. . 

29967. Do you think that mauy Indians 
would be successful in such an examination in 

years to come?— I believe so. 

29968. You also oppose the suggestion for 
a separate examination in Indm? '- Cs -J <“> 
because that would produce wo different grades of 
officers, some passing m England wd some passing 
iu India I do not think that that would keep up 
the prestige of the Civil Servico as it is at present. 

29959 Do you think that the present system 
„1 c* mmtatim i» E>gtod jW" 1 ! 

opportunity to I»dm to onto to <MS«™? 
-Ot oonv/oj it does ofcd *!»■» “PF*™ J J 
those Indians <*> “ *®" 4 to 5" 10 H 5 '"."?' 
I do not toot tot those who 
should aspire to it. 

29960. What view would you hold about the 
establishment of scholarships to enable Indians to 
go to England to get their education ?~It depends 
upon whether it was only a question of poverty, 
if n man baa ability, hat is too poor, I do not 
think he should bo encouraged to go- ™ 
really want in India is men of soeial poafaou and 
status, these who axe fairly well-off and can well 
H 495-54 


afford to go to Eugland. Such people should 
come out to India to rule. 

29961. Do you think that if scholarships were 
offered to boys of fourteen, there would lie many 
Indiao parents who would dc-irc to take a I vantage 
of them ?— I believe so. If there are reholnriliip?, 
Indian parents will take advantage of them. 

29962. If more Indians are to lie employed in 
tho public service yon would prefer to get them 
by promotion from the Provincial Service?— Yes, 
1 should prefer that very much, because by doing 
that Government would got men of proved merit 
and ability, men who lmve experience and who 
have gone through details of the office, and know 
the routine very well. They would prove more 
capable and mom efficient olLcis. As regards 
their character and respectability, there would be 
no doubt, because, during the course of their 
service, they would have been sufficiently tested. 

299G3. What would be your view of the pro- 
posal which has been mode to ns by some witnes-es 
that there should be substituted for the present 
“ listed ” postssystem a system of direct promotion 
from the Provincial Civil Service into the In linn 
Civil Service?—! think it practically amounts to 
the same thing, because Indian Civil servants 
ultimately go to Collcctoiships, aud if they arc 
amalgamated I do net think there would br any 
harm. Men of proved ability iu the Provincial 
Civil Service may be placed upon the same list 
and ultimately rise to the past of Collector. 

299 64. So that you would favour tbe propo.-al 
of raising the pay of the officer iu the " listed |o?ts 
to the level of that of tbe officer in the Civil 
Sen-ice?— I have suggested that, if possible, the 
pay should bo at least three-fourths of the civil La n’t 
pay. The present pay is quite inadequate, and is 
is not very attractive to the best men of the 
Provincial Service. 
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299 R 5 . Yon would like 6 listed ” post officers 
to be able to move by promotion and selection into 
higher posts in the Indian Civil Service beyond 
those wb cli ore now listed?-! do not think that 
that would bo possible. If you reserve listed posts, 
sn6 again give them that chance, it would be a 
double advantage. I would rather have listed 
posts ; or, after abolishing listed posts or amal- 
gamating listed posts with the ordinary list, raise 
them from the ordinary posts in ths Provincial Civil 
Service totne Indian Civil Service, and let them 
have their chance in the ordinary course according 
to seniority and merit. 

29966. I suppose the class of officer now in 
the Provincial Civil Service would hardly, iu nil 
cases, be the class of officer whom yon would lika 
to see in the Indian Civil Service ?— It would be 
rather difficult no doubt, bat there may be some 
cases. It would not be applicable, as a rule, but 
there may be some exceptional cases. 

29967. Would you like to Bee the age-limit 
of twenty-one to twenty-three reduced ?— Yes. 

2.1968. And you would like to see the English 
civilian trained for one year of his probation in 
India and the Indian for two years in England ?— 
Yes. If the English civilian were trained fora 
year in India he would acquire very practical and 
useful knowledge aa regards the manners and 
habits of the people and be in a position to pick 
up very good knowledge of the Vernacular. 

29969. You are not in faVonr of starting a 
college in India for the training of probationers for 
the Indian Civil Service, but think that it would 
bo better to allow Local Governments to make 
arrangemen's for the proper training .of junior 
civilians according to the requirements of each 
Province? -That is the point. In each Province 
they kve difievent needs and their requirements 
are different ; and that training wonld be more 
practical. Whereas, if you start a college tbe 
danger is that they would learn more theoretical 
work. 

29970. . You think something more systematic 
and practical in character than is now the case 
could be devised for the training of European 
civilians ?— les. I have suggested that if they 
were placed in charge of a Mamlatdar’s kachiri 
for three months that would be the best place for 
them to pieK np practical work. Afterwards, if 
they go out on tour with the Assistant Collector 
they would learn a real knowledge of district life. 

29971, You think that that would be the 
most cSectWc way for them to learn the language ? 
—1 C6. It would be a very practical and a very 
easy way of learning the language ; and it would 
give them a thorough insight into their out-door 
work. 

29972. We were told by a witness this 
morning that the Collector is out on tour in camp 
for four months? — According to the rules, I 
believe a Collector is on tour for sis months. It 
is optional, four or six months. They can go out 
on tour for six months i£ they choose. So far as 
my experience as a Deputy Collector goes, I can 

months* W T,” ed ! t0 P. round &r six or 
officer is 18 durrag tto monsooD that the 
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junior officer to be directly under the Collector; 
but, for practical purposes, for a shorn time lie 
might go out and work with tbe femlat iar, Ha 
should, however, he under tbe direct supervision of 
the Collector. 

29974. You also suggest that the training 
of officers in the Provincial Civil Service should be 
improved ?— The rules for the Junior Civil Servant 
apply equally to the Provincial Civil Servant, and 
I think the same sort of training would be equally 
useful to them. 

29S75. In your answor to question (24) of tbe 
Provincial Civil Service, questions you say “A 
reorganization of the first three grades in which 
the- number of appointments is very small would 
tend to render the Provincial Civil Service more 
attractive?’— Yes, I believe so. The appoint- 
ments in the first grade are only two; the 
remaining two grades are hardly in all ten, so that 
that is not sufficient. 

29976. 'What would you suggest?— I would 
suggest that the first grade should be at least 
double ; that there should be at least four appoint- 
ments in the first grade of Deputy Collector, and 
about six in the second grade, and about ten in 
the third grade. 

29977. In your answer to question (47) with 
regard to the recruitment for the Provincial- 
Civil Service, you suggest one-third by an open ‘ 
competitive examination, and one-tbird by nomina- 
tion of qualified men by tbe Local Government; ' 
and then, you say: “this system is likely to 
satisfy the aspirations of the intellectually superior 
class of Indians without giving any undue prepon- 
derance to any particular community ? M — Of 
course, personally, I am not very much in favour of 
competitive examination, because the system of 
nomination, as it has been going on in the Bombay 
Presidency, has been working very satisfactorily ; 
but if there be an absolute necessity to hold an . 
open competitive examination then I would allow 
onc-third of the places to be recruited by competi- 
tion. Otherwise, the present system baa been 
working quite satisfactorily. I have been watobing 
it for tbe last fourteen years,' end I find that the 
selection which has been made has been good. 

29978. You think that the -class of men 
recruited into the Provincial Civil Servioe is' 
satisfactory? — Yes ; and the selection has been 
with due regard to the representation of the. 
communities. That i6 another reason why it is 

more satisfactory. 

29979. Do you think there has been a steady 
improvement in the mea who have been recruited 
during the last ten years?— Yes, I ebould 
tbink bo. 

2:1980. ( Lord RonalHsJtay) Are you yourself 
a member of the Provincial Civil Service?— I am. 

I have served as Deputy Collector and as Assistant 
to a Commissioner for about ton years. 

2998J. How 'did you get into the service ? — 

I was nominated by Government. Originally, I 
belonged to the Educational Department. Y1 h. a 
the Provincial Civil Service.; was instituted I was 
nominated by the Govorova nt; in fact, I was the 
first nominee of Government to the Provincial. 
Civil Service in the Bombay Presidency. 

29982. Do you think the views you hold with - 
regard to the question of simultaneous examination 
an! shared by the majority of your community ?~ 

I believe so. I am closely in touch with tba 
Muhammadans in Gujarat, and I am in touch with 
. the Muhammadans of Bombay and the Doccau, 
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and those who are not advocates of the Congress 
hold the same views as I hold. 1 have talked 
with several of the prominent members of oar 
community and they are opposed fc> simultaneous 
examination. They stick to the opinion of the 
late Sir Saiyed Ahmed and Kari Shahabuddin, 
membeis of the last Public Service Commission. 
They opposed it on tangible grounds, and I 
believe those grounds still hold. 

29993, With regard to what you say in 
answer to question ( 2 ), that better results might be 
achieved if it were possible to qualify the present 
restricted competition by previous selection, what 
had you in your mind when you came to that 
conclusion : had you anything definite f-Yes, I 
had something in my mind. You are aware that 
in India very great importance is. attached to 
social £ tutus and respectability of family; and if it 
be possible to wake sure that ouly men of 
respectable families and high social status in 
England entered the Civil Service, I think the 
administration would be a great deal more 


popular. . , , 

29984. What I waut to find out is whether 
you had any reason for supposing that men of a 
different type have been recruited. Yon say that 
only men of respectable families and high social 
position ought Co enter the cervice ?- Yea 

29985. Have you any reason to suppose that 
the service is not entirely recruited from men of 
that class ?— I do not mean to say that that ie so, 
but there may he some exceptions ; and to safeguard 
against that I would rather impose that condition 
go as to make sure that the people who are 
selected are the right type of men. My reason for 
sayin^ so is that Indians are a very sensitive rice, 
and the least roughness of manners or want of 
civility annoys them much more than any harm. 
Therefore we waut, for the satisfaction of the 
people and the administration, that men who arc 
sympatic and of good manners and goal heredity 
should be sent to India. 

299-Sti. With regard to your auswer to ques- 
tion (43) of the Provincial Civil Service question^ 
von say “The maximum pension that olficcis ot 
the Provincial Civil Service holding a listed post 
can draw is Rs. 6,000 (£400)” ; and yon contrast 
that with pensions which members ofthe Indian 
Civil Service get, namely, £1,000. But have you 
lo-t sMit of tl> e fact that members ot the Indian 
Civil Service subscribe very largely towards their 
own pensions ? — lies, they do. 

29987 Whereas, 1 understand that members 
«f flu Provincial Civil Service make no subscrip- 
tions at all towards tiler pcnsonsi-Ko, thef 

& 299 S 8 Sotlrat tire difference between these two 
pmtas i. net redly » f f “ ”" li W” 
to be bv ronr answer?—! beg to correct a 
Lrepwcy i» my written reply. I End that 
Provincial Civil Service men ernnet gel more than 
p , ,. ,, Tf is no t Rs. 6 , oud. Rs. O.U0J is only 
t Statutory CivUims i and Provincial Gm 1 
Service people are not htefy to <?t R.. d.OJy. 
They would ouly get Rs. 5.000,. which would be 
much less than one-half the pension drawn by the 
members of the Indian Civil bemofc 

2P989. Would you bo satisfied u tnemembere 
of the Provincial Civil Service who holdhsU- 
_ ■{. eligible for the same pension as the 
Statutory Civilian, vis., Rs. G,«0d ?—It U not 
.quite sufficient in my op""®- 1 T ,lk the * 
should lie some more increase. Some masiss at 


least is necessary, bjeansj at the present time Ihe. 
prices of food asd the cost of living have risen so 
high that I think tiere should be some allowance 
made for pension, end also because people in the 
actual service are not able to save much. 

29936. I am not quite clear what you mean in 
answer to question (+7) of the Provincial Civil 
Service qnestious. You siy *' The Pro vim-ini Civil 
Service men practically do the same work as 
Junior Civilians and therefore those of them 
drawing Rs. G JO and upwards should he plaeel on 
the cadre of the Assistant Collectors and graded 
together with them in the official prccvdeire list." 
If you place them on the cadre of the Assistant 
Collectors you are practically placing them, then 
and there, on the cadre of the Indian Civil Serrice, 
are yoo not ? —That would he helpful. If Provin- 
cial men nre to be raised ti the post of Collector, 
it would hahtnte their being raised to each on 
appointment, aud the number would ba so small 
that it would not ma'ter much, nor would it coma 
in the way of the promotion of As-istant Collectors. 
They would stand nominally on the list and get 
promotion only when their time comes for listed- 
posts, not otherwise. 

29991. Is that what you intended in your 
answer: would that be the ciTee‘; of your 
answer? -Yes, nltimntcly these peo/ilo my get 
the opportunity of rising to liBtc.l-pos-t-, and 
those who buvo not tho prospect would c ot ho put 
upou that cadre : they would continue to he 
Deputy Collectors on the Provincial li«t. 

29992. Y our o' jection to the system is (hat 
they nre merged into the Provincial Civil Service? 
—Yes. 

29993. ( Sir Theodore Moriio n.) In answer to 
question (lt>) of ihe Provineal Civil 'ervic.' ques- 
tions, you suggest that 10 percent, of the superior 
posts should be thrown open to the firecutivu 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service?— Vos, 

29994. And you suggest that four of thoro 
posts should be Collectoi ships?— Us. 

29995. What me tho other four or five pods 
to he? -The list cintaio 6 S 6 superior post--, ]t 
would work to ei ;bt appointments, Tin- Tdluk- 
ddri Settlement Officer’s post, which (wad willy 
belongs to the Provincial Civil Service, bill which 
is now held by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, can very well go to the Previn cm I Civil 
Setvice. There nre appointments of Superin- 
tendents of Land Records. Trow are th'ro in (he 
v.-holc Presidency, 1 think tbeso appoiDtmo ts tan 
well be held by Provincial men. The nppuntmenl 
of Regular of tbc Co-operative Credit Si •ei.. tics 
might well be In Id by Provincial men. 

g'J996. You tl ink that sotmtbing like eight or 
nine lided-posts might be given to them Yes. 

29997. Would your opinion be that something 
might be done io the Judicial branch ?— J suggest 
the same ill the Judicial brunch. 

29998. Taking that m connection with your 
answer to question (.17 1, do 1 understand tint if 
this were done you would consider tbi« a t itwfac- 
iorv way of meeting fbc claim® of In lisas for n 
larger stinrc in the aim nidr.uion of their c.uolry V 
—It would be q rile satisfactory to ray mind. 

2JSU9. It would be sitrsfaciory if tlvj-e 
recomm-odatitin; which you have made were 
carried out? — Yes. 

oJUOj. To wb.it extent i; that view genera' ly 
Mured in the Provincial Civil Servicer— I think 
the Provioial Civil Service men would approve 
of if. 
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30001 And outside the Provincial Sendee ?— jb onsnited to India? Is it because you do iiot ensure 
T , distinctly say. the Eame 60c ' 3 ^ ^tus and position ? — I am not, 

1 30002 TVe have been told that the Provincial talking about other countries: but in India the’ 
Service' is a pariah service and not looked at -with genealogy of a man is veiy well-known, and; ' 
any esteem. I want to knovf from yon in what Indians aie more particular about tbs hereditary 
MiiJerntto ili Wd?-I « it i« ; b* in |»sJion of . nm. 

feteem. 1 would certainly object to its being eOOlb. On what do you base it? Have you. 
called a pariah service, it consists of men of any experience of any person of “inadequate 

respectability and men cf ability and experience, social status and position ” having come in on 

and men who are capable of doing as laid work ' account of any examination that you know of, 
as any other officer. i“ India ?- It is quite possible that they might 

S0UO3. It is an honourable public service; ana, come in. ' 

if opportunities for more distinguished service 30019. Take,, for instance, the status of those 
were offered, you, as an Indian, wcnld be satis- persons who get into the Indian Civil Servico by 
fled?— Yes. competitive examination in England. : 1 suppose' 

80004. (Mr. Chulal.) Sow many years were all, or, certainly, most of them, are of “ adequate 
yon in tbe Educational Department ?— I was for social position "?— Yes, I believe so, 
about ten years in the Educational Department. 30020. I think you will be equally, prepared 
30005. What salary had yen in the Educa- to admit that most of. the Vakils who get into the 

tiofial Depaitment?-I started 29 a Gazetted Provincial Service, and those who get into the ■ 

Officer on Ks. 160. ily first appointment was a Provincial Service direct in the Its. 800 grade, 
gazetted one in the Educational Department. ' are of the same “ social status and position ” ?— , 
3000G. As an Educational Inspector ?— -As a I cannot say definitely whether they are of the 
Deputy Educational Inspector . tame social status. ^ 

80007. You had no experience of teaching in 80021. Not same but equal ?— Perhaps so. 

schools, I suppose?— Yes, I had. Before that, I 30022, And meu who are promoted from the ' 
worked for a short time as a school-master, also. Subordinate Service to Deputy Coilect'orships .are 
30108. Prom your experience, do you say that also much of the same class ; as a matter of fact 
an Indian boy at the age of seventeen would not the direct recruitment is hardly one a year ?— 
be more handicapped on account of English being That is so. 

d foreign tongue than he would at the age of 30028. The greater part of the recruitment is . 
twenty-two?— There are different wayB of think, by promotion from the Subordinate Service o£ 
ing about tbie. Mdmlatdar and others ?— Yes. 

30009. Speaking generally, as yen know our 30024 I think, generally speaking, from 

Indian boys, and from ypuv experience in the your knowledge of men, that you would ogrea that 
Educational Department, would you Ic prepared the social position of these who are promoted from 
to endorse the statement that, taking the average, the Suboidinate Service, and the social position, of 
an Indian boy at tbe age of seventeen would not those who are at once recruited, is on tbe same 
be more handicapped on account cf English being level. Is it not ?— Yes, generally, 
a foreign tongue than he would at the age of 30025. I suppose what you mean by. having a 
twenty-two ?— I would not. a eystem cf nomiuaticn is not because competition 

30010. For how many years was the system brings in men of inadequate social status, hut 
of admission to the Provincial Civil Service by because competition dees not enable a propor* 
competition in force in this Presidency ?— If tion 0! different castes and communities to bo 
I mistake not I think three years, by competition, adjusted ?— Not only that. I have in my mind . 

80011. It was in existence for three year’s? — this idea, that there is .a danger of men of ini- 
Yes. 1 - proper social status coming into competition'. If 

30012, ,And you know the men who tame in -there is a competition we cannot prevent them' 
by competition ?— Yes I know them. from coming in. 

30013. Do you think that their social position 30026. But that is a danger iu theory, is it 
and status was not suited to their being brought into not ? It is not a danger that you have seen ?— ’ 
the Provincial Service?— I cannot say that exactly. I have not verified the history of tho servico 'of 
30014. Then you are not prepared to say from • each individual in order to be able to say, 
any experience which jgu have of competition that. 8002”. You cannot point to anything in actual' 
it brings men "of inadequate social status and experience which has justified that? Areoi ding- 
position” into the Service?— I must say that, to your own view unless there was nomination 
there is a danger. certain classes could cot come in?— That was mot 

30015. I am not speaking cf danger. I want the reason which I had in my mind. ’ 
to know whether from your own experience you 30026. ' In the highest Service, why do you 
can say that the system of competitions which was want nomination, I should like to know, when yon 
in force for three years resulted in bringing into admit that certain classes would not come in but 
the Service men " of inadequate Ecdal status and for a system of nomination ? ■ I suppose you 
position’"? —1 cannot say that they were inadequate, admit tl at they wonld not stand comparatively fhe 
If you would allow me I should like to qualify my same intellectual test as the others would ?— Yes. 
answer. Cne of them was not so successful as 30029. I want to know- why ( for the highest 
116 to have been. ' . Service (the Indian Civil Service, not the 

•aw 10. i bat might be. I suppose the same Provincial Civil Service) you insist upon, or 
tiling might te pointed out with regard to those advocate, a system of nomination which, according 
Sf'O’T* also ?— Yc$, to your admission, brings’ in a lower calibre .of 

<• kat is it that you mean by “ social people?— It is only aB a safeguard. .. 

v L safeguard against what?— A safe- 


Supposing thj , BS „ owwu . * wfw. 

-ivy . • ; mmation _ for the Civil Service, guard against a man of improper social status 

pa - gin your mind when you say that it enteiing tho Service. ' 
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80031. There, again, yon hare no facts to go 
upon ahotrt competition. "We are cow speaking of 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. You 
cannot Bay from experience that tho open compe* 
tition door in England las bronglfc onfc men of 
whom you Bpeak as having " madqnate social 
status and position " ? — Ik would be rather a 
personal master : otherwise, my argnmcnt is based 
npon facts. Bnt I would not like to point out 
'Cases. 

30032. I tell yon frankly that I do not want 
you to refer to any political unrest. I want to 
know about the past. Is anything passing in your 
mind with respect to class and caste and creed. 
Bo you io tho slightest degree find an exhibition 
of class bias amongst those who have returned, 
apart from other questions?— Not 60 perceptibly. 

30033. Not so perceptibly I Are you prepared 
to say that you have seen any exhibition of casto 
bias amongst the Indian Civilians who have 
returned through open competition?— It may be 
unconsciously, because the ideas are zaibor 
inseparable. 

30034. Inseparable from the minds of the 
officers themselves ?— Yes, I think so. 

30035. So that you ate not one of those who 
think that tho officer is straight, but it is the 
people who look upon him with coloured eyes ?— 

80036. In your answer to question 188), you 
say that the combination of Revenue and 
Magisterial work is convenient to the people. I 
shonld like to know tho 


30044. I do not mean Deputy Collectors only, 
I mean Mdmlatddrs, Magistrates exercising second 
and third class powers ?— I think they aTe quite 
able to dispose of the cases in a satisfactory way. 

30045. My question was, bare they the fame 
legal training as a Subordinate Judge has?— Not 


should like to know tho points 
which you think people find in this combination ?_ 


Magistrate,' 


I can say that the 


30037. How ?— Because Magisterial cases can 
be disposed of in the very Tdluka in which they 
have taken place. An officer is on (onr for seven 
months in the year, and we generally arrange to 
dispose of tho criminal eases in the very 'l’dluka in 
which they havo taken place. That is a 

convenience. , , 

80038. Supposing, tho combination were 
sefered, and a Sub-Judge appointed, there would 
be a Subordinate Judge for every Tdluka?— Ho 
would be wanting in local knowledge, because ho 
would he at his own head-quarters. 

30039. Why wonld he bo wanting in local 
knowledge?— Because, he will heat a particular 
place : he will not be the touring officer. 

38040. The&atordiwde Judges are all Natives 
of this country ?— ' Yes, I believe thoy arc. 

30041. Do you mean that they lave not got 
the require knowledge of manners and customs 
of the country which tho same Native officer in 
the Executive branch has?— I believe the Exe- 
cutive officer does possess more local knowledge 
tarn* Ire 8"=. ft* *8« >“ *» "» 

Taluka whereas the Sub-Judge would bo sitting 
at head-quarters. Ho bas a very rare chance of 
going out j and therefore the Executive officer does 
possess more local knowledge. . 

30042. But there is nothing very imiossiblc 
in making a Suboiditatc Judge go round m the 
same way n aDejraty Collector does ?- 1 should 
linve no objection if he could. , 

SOWS. Do you, or do yoa not, admit that so 
far as legal training goes, the Subordinate Judge 
has a better knowledge than the Deputy Col- 
lector?— Tho cases which the Deputy Colircter 
tries arc not so complicated. 

H 495—55 


30046. The practical sense is the way in which 
they perform their duties ?— So far as Magisterial 
work is concerned, I believe Revenue officers arc 
quite able to cope with the work and are able to 
discharge their duties properly. 

30047. Is that yonr own opinion, or is it the 
opinion of the public ?— I do not know what tho 
public opinion is. 

30018. (Jfr. Macdonald.) You have made some 
reflections about English society. You want 
nomination in oider to keep out certain Iow*cln r s 
people ? — Yee. 

30049. Who are the low-class people?— It 
there he any. I do not make any reflection against 
the present Service. I made that suggestion as a 
safeguard, I do not refer to the Service as it is. 

30050. You say that family history has got to 
be inquired into ?— That is the way wc proceed in 
India. 

30051. Would you exclude the working- 
classes ?— Certainly not, if they nre resectable. 

30052. Social status ! would you exclude the 
working men? -There are certain working men 
who bold as good social status a« anyone else. 

30053. You would draw your Civil Servants 
from all classes of English society ?— Yes, if they 
are respectable. 

30054. Yon believe in nomination in the com* 
petitive examination for your community ?—YV. 

30055. Would you say that the Moslem 
League belonged to the Congress ?— Of late, there 
m certain members who have embraced the 
Congress creed. 

30056. The Moslem League, as a whole, I 
understand, has agreed to simultaneous examina- 
tion ?— But at the same time the .Moslem League 
has passed a Resolution for tkcSwasfij, 

30057. Do you know if tho Moslem League lias 
agreed to favour simultaneous examination ?-I 
am not quite sure. 

30058. You think your community ought to 
havo nominations ?— Not only my community ; 
but all tho other communities, _Rltj|ui(s, Matdlhfte, 
and otheis who form a minority and havo not a 
due share in Govern men 6 service, should also have 
the benefit of them. 

30059. Why?— Of course I do not mean to 
say nomination without qualification. Only if 
men are qualified men will they get (heir duo 
shaic, not otherwise. 

30060. Do you mean that these would Iw a 
standard to which they must come up? — I’ha 
educational standard must be iiseJ. 

30061. If the standard is high, why cannot 
they take their dance in the competitive examina- 
tion?— As matters arc at present they arc so 
backward that they would not be able to stand^ a 
chance. I ii3vc certain figures to show. lor 
instance, iu 1SS7 there were eighty eacdidates, and 
the Muhammadans numbered only three. 

30062. Who is to blame?— The people them- 
selves. 

30063. Weald it not be more io accordance 
with social flatus and good family if it was not 
necessary for them to go about for «t*j£catcs of 
character from officers iu order to get public 
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appointments?— In India every officer generally 
knows men of respeotability and position. 

80064. But men of assumed respectability and 
position can go roond asking for character notes 
and chits in order to get nomination ? — That, even 
now, is the practice in the Provincial Civil Service. 
They have to produce a certificate of character and 
respeotability. 

30065. Would it not ba better and indicative 
of a more dignified social status if they educated 
themselves up to a certain standard and then went 
np for the examination and took the place to which 
they wero entitled?— Yes; that would be very 
much better if it were possible. 

30066. ( Mr. Madge,) I understand you to 
msau that what you want in the men solccted is 


really character, above all things ?— Yes, exactly, 
I attach very great importance to character; 

30037. (Mr, J oglehar.) In your answer to 
question (19) of the Provincial Civil Service ques- 
tions you say, “ Out of 86 superior posts only 
three are listed as open to' officers of the Provinoia! 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability ” ?— That 
is correct, I suppose, 

30068. But there is a list showing that’ 
seventeen posts were transferred to the Provin- 
cial Civil Sendee ?— ' They . wore transferred to 
inferior posts. • . 

' 30069. You mean, Collectors?— I am refer- 
ring to superior posts, that is to Collectors. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to tomorrow at 10.30 a.tn.) 
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Written aimers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service, 

30070 (1). What is your experience of tho 
working of tho presont system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it 
as generally satisfactory in principle?— I think 
that the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service is probably the most 
satisfactory one that could be obtained. It is 
true that under this system a certain number 
admitted to the Civil Service may not taro 
those administrative qualities which are so 
requisite, still I do nob think that any other 
system could attaiu better results. It might be 
thought that the combined system of competi- 
tive examinations and nomination would bring 
about hotter results, but I do not think iu 
practical working it would do so. 

30071 (6). Iu particular, what would he your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
botli cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
.Majesty? -I am not in favour of simultaneous 
examinations in India tuid in England. If such 
were held, it would probably result in an increase 
of Indians in the Service, and for the reasons 
.given in my answer to question (23) I am not 
in favour of this. 

30072 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which arc not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?— I am not. 
in favour of the proposal that the proportion of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service should be 
at present increased, because I consider from the 
experience I have bad iu this country that as a 


Edo Bahadur TUucnAXDiu Na ratal - 
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body the Indians do not possess the administra- 
tive and governing qualities which tho English 
have and which has made England what she 
is and, in fact, which is the reason of our being 
in India at the present moment. Tliero nrc of 
course, as I well know from my personal 
experience, some Indian gentlemen with those 
qualities, but they arc, at present, the exception 
and not the rule. Until their number has 
increased considerably I think it necessary for 
the good of the country that it should he largely 
controlled by the English and for tint reason I 
think it would he a mistake to increase at 
presont the proportion of Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service. 

30073 (41). Do yon consider that the numbers 
of officers authoris'd for the various grades 
of the Indian Civil Service nre satisfactory 1 
If not, please state your views?— I think it is 
very desirable that the number of officers 
should be increased, us from the experience I 
have gained from c mtact with the Civil Service 
I am of opinion that most of them are over- 
worked and this must utloct the efficiency of 
the Service. From my experience iu this 
countrv I c insider that if work is In be cirried 
out satisfactorily the mod important factor is 
good European supervision and for that reason 
I am strongly in favour of strengthening the 
Indian Civil Service in order to increa-e its 
efficiency and prevent delays which mud occur 
if officers are over- work*- 1. I liny say that I 
lmvc the greatest resp-ct and a Jmir.itioa for the 
way in which work i« cirried on by (he officers 
of the Indian Civil Service, who-e devotion to 
duly is an example to all cli-ses, but I think 
tlisi they will quite agree with me, when I siv 
that the efficiency of the Service will be 
increased if the number of the Civil Servants 
is more in proportion to the work to L; done 
than it is at present. 
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Sir Hbket E. E. Pkocieb, called and examined. 


30074. (Chairman.) Ton are the head of a 
large business firm in Bombay, are yon not ? — 
Tm. 

> 30075. Can you tell us the nature of your 
business f— We call ourselves merchants, but we 
have expanded from merchants and we have pro- 
moted railways, and we have a cotton mill and 
manganese mines, and we manage a steamship 
company, in addition to the ordinary business of 
merchants. 

30076. Have you lived many years in 
India ? — This ib my twenty-fifth year. 

30077. I suppose yonr business fates you out- 
side the city of Bombay and outride the Presidency • 
as well ? — Yes, we visit our railways in the 
Punjab, in the Central Provinces, in Gnjarat, and 
we visit our mines iu the Central Provinces, and 
our steamer ports between Karachi and Manga- 
lore. 

30078. On the whole, yon consider the present 
system of open competition fairly satisfactory. I 
infer from that that you would not desire to see, 
any alteration in the direction of combining it with 
nomination ?•— No, I should not 

30079. You are opposed to the proposal to 
establish simultaneous examinations?— Iam, for 
the reason I give in my answers to other 
questions. 

300SO. Your reason being that you do not 
desire at present to see an increase of IndianB in 
the Civil Service?— Yes. 

- 8008]. Would you say that the question of 
the extended employment of Indians must be 
judged from the standpoint of policy in India as 
•' well as from the standpoint of actual administra- 
tion ?— I was thinking purely of the question of 


30082. Would you admit that the question 
■ of policy is one which demands serious consideration 
- at the present time as well ?— I think that all the 
Indians themselves, looking at ifc : honestly, would 
wish the most efficient man to be in the Civil 
Service. 

30083, You do not desire to see added an 
■opportunity, other than that which is at present 
presented by the open competition in England, for 
tho admission of Indians ?■— Certainly not, at the 
cost of efficiency. 

80084. Would you say that there has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of Indians who 
have becomo sufficiently educated to take up public 
work ?— I think it is undoubtedly growing. 

300S5. Would you favour tho suggestion 
which has been made by some witnesses that 
scholarships should he offered to enable Indians to 
"go to England and have a better chance of compet- 
ing?— As I have said, I do not wish to see the 
number increased at present. Possibly, the offering 
of such scholarships wonld get a better class and, 
in the future, it wonld mean an increase, but for 
the present I should say from my own experience 
the time has not come for that increase. Sncb a 
system of scholarships might bring that time 
nearer by getting a better-class. 

30086. Do you think tho demand on the part 
‘r Indians throughout India for 

further Mibes is one that need, not be seriously 

by seriously considered. 1 


S0087. Is Dot there a demand for further 
facilities for the employment of Indians in the 
higher posts of the administration ?— Yes. 

30088, You say there should be no increase of 
Indians in the administiation, Therefore I ask 
you whether that demand which is made by the 
educated Indians is one which in yonr judgment 
need not be seriously considered at the present 
moment?— I do not think it should at present; 

I do not think they are ready for it. 

30089, I suppose in yonr business yon employ 
a considerable staff ?-— ' Yes. 

30090. Largely composed of Indians f— Yes, 
In our own office, in connection with tho various 
companies we control, we have about 50 Europeans, 
and, including several hundred native clerks, the 
men in the mines and the milk number about 
10 , 001 ). 

30091, Do you have Europeans 'or Indians as 
supervisors in the various branches?— Europeans. 

30092, Invariably? — Not quite invariably; 
we have a Paisee weaving master in our mill. 

30093. With regard to tho Europeans you 
employ, could you tell us what scheme you have 
for recruiting them to your business ?— We recruit 
them in England through our London office. 

80094. At what age approximately do you, as 
a rule, atm at taking them into your service ?— 
About 21 to 22. We like them not'lnter than 22. 

30 095. Are they University men?— If o, wo- 
have not any University men ; they are mostly 
pnblic school boys who have been trained in offices 
in London, Liverpool, or Manchester. 

80096. They have all had a trainmg’in an office 
for a year or so before they come to . India ? — All 
of. them. 

30097. When they arrive in India, what kind 
of training do you pnt them through to accustom 
them to Indian conditions? — As a rule, they are put 
straight in charge of a department. 

300S8. Under the direction of a European- 
supervisor ?— Yes. They are given a good deal of 
responsibility straight away. 1 

30099, Do you ever find difficulties 'arise in 
connection with their association with Indians ?— 
No ; we make a very strong point that the associa- 
tion has to be good and we have always found it 
good. 

30100. Could you tell us what pay you give- 
to young men ?— They start at Rs. 850 a month 
and they rise by R s, 50 a month for the first agree- 
ment of 4-^ to five years. Then they come back, 
on higher pay. 

30101, There is what, we call a time-scale np 
to Rs. 800?— They have a time-scale up to-, 
Rs. 750. 

30102, What is the process after that ?— Our 
process is one of merit. . 

30108. You select them for the higher posfcs- 
on their merits ?— Yes. . ' • 

30104, What would be the highest salary of , 
tho men on your staff ?— It varies a good deal. I 
think the highest paid wan we have is Rs. 1,800 
a month. 

30105. In addition to the salaries, are there- 
any other extras that you allow your staff?— We 
generally give thorn bonuses. 

30106, I suppose they have not the . initial' 
expense of any equipment on coming out?— • 
Nothing beyond tho ordinary Indian outfit. 
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30107. What is your system of leave ? — They 
got six months in the first five years, and then 
generally bix months every three or four years 
afterwards. 

30108. What pay do you allow them daring 
leave ?— They get their passages paid borne and 
bade, and half pay while they are away. 

30109. Have yon got a pension scheme?— 
Not for oar superior staff. 

80110- How would yoo say the rate of salary 
compared for the same class of employe in 
Bombay and Calcutta ? — I think it is much shoot 
thesame. Calcutta used to he rather more expen- 
sive, but I think it has gone up slightly in Bombay 
and there is not very much to choose between the 
two places now. 

30111. What would yon say about the general 
cost of living all round f — I think it has gone np. 

30112. How is it ob compared with Cal- 
cutta?— I should think it has gone up both in 
Bombay and Calcutta, and in addition to the cost 
of living having gone up the standard of living 
has gone up i I think people want more than they 
did twenty years ago. 

80113. You think that the difficulties arc due 
to the stylo of living almost os much as the cost 
of living ?— Yes. The standard has risen in all 
classes. 

30114 (Lord Ronaldth'ig.) X am not quite 
clear how you recruit your employes. Is it by 
a process of selection ?— I could toll yon how I 
was recruited myself and that might explain it. 
I went into the Liverpool ofSco as an apprentice 
for five years, for whioh I was to get £100. I 
stayed another year and then came out to India. 
.My two partners here wont through exactly the 
same process. We try to put our assistants, before 
they come out to India, into the London office 
for at least two or threo years. 

30115. How do you select yonr men to put 
into your London office ’—Very often a friend of 
ours wantB to put his son into an office or wo hear 
of young men wanting to go into offices. We do 
not advertise. It is generally through a friend 
that we hear of somohody who wants to corao out 
here. 

30 1 16. When you hear of a young mao of that 
kind, does a representative of your firm interview 
him with a view to judging as to whether lie would 
he a suitable reorniW— Yes, and wc have him in at 
first on probation, IE he was not suitable lie 
would not bo sent out. 

S 01 1 7. Year young moa are only on probation 
during the lime they arc in the office ?— For tbo 
fust six mouths or year. Wc should not keep 
them longer and then not send them out. 

30118. You say they are mostly public school 
hoys?— Yes. 

30119. Arc they men of fairly high educa- 
tional attainments, ‘generally speaking ?-I think 

S ° 30120. But I suppose yon would not regard 
o competitive examination as a satisfactory method 
of recruiting them?— We have never entertained 
that idea ourselves. 

30121. I only ask that question because 1 see 
you arc satisfied with that as a method of recruit- 
ment to the Indian Civil Service ?-\\ lien 1 said 
that I meant in comparison with the nomination 
system. If we employed as many men as the Civil 
Service we should have to have a competitive 
examination or something of that sort. c only 
bring out one man every two or three Vinrs. 

II 495 — 50 


30122. I have been told that men who came 
onthereat the age of 20 or 21, when the age 
limit for the Civil Service was low, suffered very 
ofteD in health and the mortality among them was 
very high. Would you say from your experience 
of your employes that there is very much in 
that ? -I do not think so. We have all come out 
at about 21 or 22. One man was invalided Home 
for consumption, which he might have lmd any- 
where at any time, and I think two men have bad 
enteric in the last twenty years. Wc have ha l 
very little sickness. 

30123, From yonr own experience you would 
not say that that was a serious argument against 
bringing young English Civilians out to this 
country three or four years earlier than they evue 
out at the present time?— I think 21 or 22 is the 
best age. 

30124, With regard to passage, do you give 
your employes a first-class passage when they come 
out, or second-class?— First-class. 

30125. Has there been any rise in the initia 
pay to these men during the last twenty years ?— 
I do not think so, beyond (lie bonus. 

30126, Tlic initial salary has remained the 
6araefor tho last twenty years ?— For the lari 
twenty years, certainly. 

30127. You have not found it necessary on 
account of the increasing cost of living to offer a 
higher initial salary to your European employes?— 
No. 

30128. The young civilian come, nut at nbout 
the age of 22 and draws about Ils. 100 a month. 
By the time, your employes have readied the 
age of 21, would they bu drawing more Ilian 
Rts. 400 ? — Tlioy would he drawing R«. 450 nr 
lls. 500. 

30129. With regard to the admin inn ,,f 
Indians to the higher Service, I quite realise that 
in your opinion trio time is not rijw for any con- 
siderable addition to the number, but wippi-'ing it 
was thought desirable to recommend some additional 
avenue by which Indians might lind their way into 
the superior Service in this country, do you think 
you would get a more efficient servant by twain of 
tt separate examination in this country or bv jir<- 
looting picked men from the Provincial ScTvi>»? — • 

I really have not thought about if, but fpeuking 
off-hand I should say tho latter. 

30130. It is probably a question you have n-t 
given a great deal of consideration to?— Xo. hut 
] certainly think there should be no objection 
to promoting picked men from tbo I’rovinrisl 
Service. 

30131. (Sir J'heoforc .Ifcriw,} You nfer to 
the hard work of the Civil Service at the pr«M nt 
moment. Do you think the civilian 2 orally 
speaking is hauler work'd than the »j.vi 
business nowadays in Bombay? \V« all haw a 
strenuous life cut here, but 1 thnl: they hr, re 
longer hours than we have jv. being fivn ths,»" 
with whom I lave com** into csJj'.ajt. 

30132. With regard to the qu. ffon •>[ ja; 
could »\>b toil me u hr y. j jc» livg.Y.d •. 
what you jav ii: for th... wu • hied 

efficiency r— I was ap; r.-: ti'i f . : ;> yev- :* 
£1W, the LIP' 1 h.-.og ;r.il : • rr.-.- for i ■ 
tm Th- "Id a;.ft\i.!h - kip h. - 

' bt'isS. '« m : rr. fibre .. 

home to the tnen to ware roy <»ir v ): . . ; . 
month to itait with v' — 1 :.:a slrYfi «.• 
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not any of that sort «f °®“- We 

lave tie ordinary oluh ■« »«' London office. 

30134 The men who start here oa Ks. dou 
and come oat on a five years’ agreement rising to 
Rs. 550 have no corresponding class in Eng- 

load?— Notin om' office. 

30135. Have yon my idea what sort of 
salaries these men have been droning in England 
before you took them?— I think the reason thoy 
come out to India ia because there is no acope 
for them in England. There are no similar offices 
ia England. 

30136. That kind of man if he stayed at 
home would not have a chance of getting much 
more than a clerkship? — 1 d° not think so. 

30137. Yon said the cost of living in Bombay 
has risen compared with the cost of living in 
Calcutta and yon tliink the two are now about the 
same. Can you say how the cost compares with 
living in Loudon now-a-days ?— I am afraid I could 
not. I should think it is more expensive to live 
here than in London, or we think bo certainly. 

30138. Is that the general impression here that 
the cost of living in Bombay is higher than in 
London ?— I think so. 

30189. Having regard to the necessary ameni- 
ties of life?— Undoubtedly. • 

30140 Do you got Englishmen to come to 
yon in any capacity cheaper than an Indian firm 
does?— I should tot think so, but I do not know. 

30141. We have been told that i be Service 
might become unpopular if there were a veiy large 
increase of Indians in it, and I want to find out 
whether, as a matter of fact, Englishmen show 
any relaetanoe that you can estimate pecuniarily 
in corniug to serve under Indian employers?— 

I think they would always prefer an English 
firm. 

30142. But do you, as a matter of fact, get 
them cheaper ?~I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question, as I do not know what the Indian people 
pay. I cannot think of anybody except mill- 
managers. 

3014-8, Are there any mill-managers in Bom- 
bay serving Indian Companies or Directors?—! 
should think a groat many, but, I am afraid, I can- 
not tell you what they ate paid. They always' 
keep it very quiot. A man is paid according to - 
his efficiency, I think. 

80144. He is paid by Englishmen and Indians 
according to hie efficiency ?— I should' think so, 
but I can only speak of what we da ourselves. 

30145. Do you think that the standard of 
efficiency in industry among Indians has risen 
since yon came to India, say their capacity for 
managing large concerns?— I cannot say so from 
my own experience, bnt from what one sera around 
I should say, yeB. If you look at the enterprise of 
the Gyms yew see they do extremely well. It has 
risen I think. 

30146. As an administrator you think the 
efficiency of the Indian as tested by’ industry in 
Bombay has increased ?— I think so. 

30H7, (Ifr. Chavbal.) After how many years’ 
service does your highest paid man get Rs. 1,800 ? 
—The one 1 refer to has not been very many years 
m service with us, bat ho has had over twenty- 
uvo years service in the country. 

Yc? ^ is rather an exceptional case? — 

30149. In the system of selection that you 

“ 


30150. Have yon given your answer to ques- 
tion (6) after comparing the University standard 
out here and the standard of the currioulum of 
the Indian Civil Service, when you say that you 
think the probable result would be a large increase, 
of Indians if simultaneous examinations are 
established ?— No, it is because I think the Indians'- 
are exitremely clever at examinations. 

80151. That is a compliment to the Indians, 
but have you tried to see what University quali- 
fications the majority of those who go to England 
for the competitive examination have, what 
University training they have had here, and how 
long they have had to study at home, and the 
difficulty of the Indian Civil Service curriculum, ■ 
and what Lave been the results ?— I have not looked 
into it at all. 

30152, Then this is only an expression of yoar 
opinion ?— Yes. 

30158. How many Civil Servants are there 
id the country at the present moment, do you 
know?— I could not tell you. 

80154. You may take it from me that there 
arc 1,294. Do you know the number of Indians 
contained in that figure ?— No, 

30155. There ia only 50. After hearing those 
figures do you think that the present number 
cannot bo increased ?— I still hold the same 
opinion. 

30156. Although, you know there are only 56 
throughout India and Burma out of 1,2$4 ?— Yes, 

30157. Why do you compare an edneated 
Indian who has had a University education here 
and has gone' to England to study at one of the 
Universities for three or four years, and has come ' 
out successful, with the general body of Indians 
in the country ? Is he not an exceptional man ?— 
I do not quite follow you. 

30168. Yon say in your answer to question 
(28): “ I consider from the experience I have had 
in this country that ns a body the Indians do not 
possess the administrative and governing qualities 
which the English have,” Do you consider that 
the educated Indian who takes his degree here 
and goes to reside at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
takes a diploma there, and appears for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, and passes, and then 
comes ont, is one of the general body of Indians, 
or would you consider bim exceptional as compared 
with the general body of Indians ?— - My opinion 
is based on my experience and I can say nothing 
more than what my experience has been. 

30159. Does your experience tell yon that 
such a man is like the ordinary run ot the general 
body of Indians? — I cannot answer that. 

30160. Do you know what the percentage is ■ 
at present that Government recognises for recruit- 
ment of Indians in the Civil Service ?— No. 

. 36181. It was settled that ohe-rixth of the 
higher posts might be given to Indians j is it your 
deliberate opinion that that should be cut down ?— 
No, I have not said so. 

30162. Yon say that the present proportion 
should not be increased ?— I understood the pro- 
portion was fixed. . , 

80163. The proportion fixed, in 1886-1887 was 
that one-sixth of the posts were to he given to 
Indians, I spppose, you would not cut that 
down ?— No. 

30104. But you have Dot enquired whether 
that tme-Bixth has been reached ot not ?— No. - • 

301G5. If the one-sixth has not been reached 
I suppose you have no objection to its being 
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laJeed to that limit at any rate?— It -is rather 
difficult for nte to say j I am against an increase 
altogether at present. 

30166, For the matter of that you might have 
been against any admission at all. The proportion 
the Government fixed in I 886 -I 887 was one-sixth 
and that one-sixth has not bear attained after 
30 years. Would you still keep it as at present or 
wonld you at least rase it to the one-sixth ?— I 
would rather not answer that question as it is 
difficult for mo to say. 

30167. {Mr. Sly.) I should like to ask yon 
some general questions about the trade of 
Bombay. During recent years, I understand, there 
has been a large increase of trade in Bombay 
generally ? — Yes. 

30168. Could you tell us whether, relatively, 
including that increase, the amount of trade 
carried on by the Europeans has decreased or in- 
creased compared with that carried on by Indians. 
Has the European share of that increase been 
smaller or greater than formerly f — I should say 
it was greater, certainly not smaller. 

80169. Take some of the special industries in 
Bombay, for instance the mill industry, is the 
European share of that industry increasing or 
decreasing ?— I think the European Bhare is in- 
creasing. Twenty years ago there was only one 
firm of Europeans interested in mills while to-day 
I think there aro sevon. 

SOI 70. But compared with the general increase 
of the mill industry do you say the Europes n share 
is bigger?— I should say so. 

80171. Take again a branch of trado in which 
there las been ou advance in India lately, tbc 
Banking trade. Has the share of the Banking 
been increasing or decreasing?— Judging by the 
number of Indian Banks that have boon opened I 
should think it was decreasing. 

30172. Take another big branch of trade, the 
export and import trade. Has the European share 
of that trade been increasing or decreasing ?~-I 
should eay increasing. Of course, 1 ought to explain 
that the import trado was almost entirely done by 
the Native piece-goods dealers through European 
firms, and a certain amount of ttwt is now done 
direct between tbo Native piece-goods dealers and 
the Manchester people. I do not know whether you 
would call that a loss'to European trade or not. 

30178. Yes. I mean the European trade of 
Bombay?— In the imports more is done direct 
than formerly. In the export 1 should say no. 

30174. You have given the Commission 
certain information regarding wbat is staled to ho 
the pay of Europeans employed itt commerce in 
Bombay. In addition to their pay, do not the 
Europeans get other sources or income in the shape 
■of house-routs ?— TTe do not giro any iu Bombay. 

,80175. Conveyance allowances?— No, we do 
not give any. 

80176. You do not give anything outside the 
pay?— No. 

30177, When they have got above a certain 
standard in the firm they get bonuses ?— They get 
those from the beginning of their services. 

50178. Can you give us any information as 
to what proportion of their pay that bonus would 
amount to on the average ?— It depends entirely 
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quarter or a half of their par, or any fraction?— I 
should think it wonld amount to from one month 
upward. 

3nl80. A minimum of one month’s pay in a 
year with a maximum of what?— I am afraid I 
cannot fix the maximum. 

30181. You were asked a que-'tion a» to 
whether your firm had any pension arrangements. 
It is rather a difficult question I am coin.: to n'k 
and I do not know whether yon will be able to 
reply to it. Are yoa aware that the In Inn Civil 
Servant retires with a pension of £ 1,1100 a 
year ?— Yes. 

30182. Canyon tell ns whet’ll t the bndn»« 
man who retires from Bombay retires wifh a 
capital that mold bring liiro tint an unity mj 
the avenge or not?— I am afraid I connot toil you 
that because we are not in their c mfiffimee The 
majority of European firms in Bombay bare their 
head offices in England. 

30183, (.Ur, Macdonald.) Does your Euro- 
pean stall, or any members of it, take holiday* in 
India?— Yes. 

30181 . Do they take those holidays onco n 
year as wo do at Home ? — Tlicy do, in aeeordanco 
with the exigencies of the business, 

30185. Where do they spend these holidays ? 
—They spend them where they like. There are 
several places where they may go, Simla, Ceylon, 
and so on, or they go for shooting or playing polo. 

801SG. What length of holiday do you give 
them ?— A fortnight or three weeks. 

30187. Do they find ili* worth while going 
to Ceylon for three weeks' holiday?— If they 
went to Ceylon wo should probably give Ihoia 
longer. 

30188. If Europeans working regularly in 
Bombay had a month's holiday every year, da you 
• think it is good from the business point of view ?— 

I think it ie very good they should have a holiday 
every year. I endeavour to make them take it 
but they will not take it always, 

3018!). You would not appreciate the point of 
view of a man who said that he had taken no 
holiday for four years and therefore ought to gel 
four months' accumulation of holidays : B that 
good from a bosine-s point of view?— Vo. Of 
course, at the end of four years they get their 
furlough with us. 

30190' 1 am thinking of tbo animal breaks 
which we all require, su< h as we get at Home. If 
a man came to yon and sail:"] lure b."ii • leh 
an attentive servant and gvod employe of y,m« 
that I have taken no holidays fir four yew-,” 
would not you appreciate it much Mt-r if Id 
had taken a reasonable li diday every yur to have 
kept fit ?—l prefer that they should lake h'uiays 
sad keep fit. 

30191. Tliclndkm win go,* into the Indian 
Civil Service ha* to haven serial training, aal jurt 
of that sjierial training conri-ts of U uivr- tv and 
other claves at home, where h* ci'in"; h ciriiari, 
with English ani European iviu, : hr virtue 
of that does not he c'l-titute him- Ef r. • jrt ef 
special cla-'s of Iniianr — I din it tiitak -a any 
more than ihe el iM-.e! 3‘. li 1*1 iu IDn'iiv ffa 
meet with in emmer ia) eircV-. 

502!*-’. Yob Hat th*: the hB-j h By.Mxr 
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Corns back after undergoing an English course d 
training ?— Ho bas not bad the same advantages, 
but tbe Indians we meet •with, in Bombay in 
business are a most capable lot of men, and well 
educated too. 

80198. Thinking of tliat section of tbe Indian 
people alone, do you think it would still be 
undesirable to work up to the cme-aitb that was 
Jaid down as fie minimum so many years ago?— I 
hardly like to say, as I bave not thought about it 

80194, (Ckiman.) May I ask you a question 
in regard to a point put to you by Mr. Madonald. 
Do yon, in practice, allow an accumulation of leave 
over a period of years for your employes ?— No, 
because they get their furlough at tbe end, "We 
okays give tbe men that furlough after three or 
four years. There is uo system in our office of 
nllowing fnrloogb to accumulate as in the Civil 
Service, where a man accumulates furlough and 
cannot get it. We see onr men get it. 

80195. (iff. FUker.) You bave a large 
acquaintance amongst educated Indians in 
Bombay?— Yes. 

80196. And yon probably know several 
families who bave sent boys to be educated in 
England ?— I do. 

80197. Do you know whether they regard 
that as a generally successful experiment?— Ido 
hot know what they regard it as, hut 1 think my- 
self it is often a doubtful experiment. 

30198. At what sort of age would they be 
sending their boys to England, fourteen or 
older ?— I think older as a rule, but I am not sure 
about it. 


30203. You would advance •Indians consis- 
tently with that view as far as possible ? — Yes, 

80204. Have you any season for fearing that 
tbe Government of India has not advanced Indians 
to tbe full measure of their efficiency ? . A. com- 
plaint is sometimes made that a certain proportion 
has been allotted in certain concessions and that 
the Government have not worked ap to, the pro- 
portion. 1 am trying to find out tbe reason why 
the Government have not worked up to that pro- 
portion, and therefore I should like to know 
whether you have any reason to believe that the 
Government have not worked up to the 'full 
proportion for any other reason than . that in 
ite honest opinion the Ml measure of efficiency has 
not disclosed itself ? — I have not considered that. ■ 

30205. I should like you to look at the matter 
from this point of view. The English race, 
without any offensive comparison with any other 
raceB, even European, are supposed to have certain 
practical qualities that roako them good colonist?, 
and administrators ?— I believe so. 

•30200. And that view can be' held quite .in- 
offensively with reference to either European or any, 
other races ?— Yes. 

3020?. Do you think that if there ware any 
Berious change in the character of the Government 
it would affect commercial investments ?— Very 
possibly. 

30208. Do you think that European non- 
official commercial investments have greatly, 
advanced the prosperity of the country and found 
employment for Indian labour, in mines and 
factories ?— Undoubtedly. 


80199. I was rather asking about hoys eent 
to school?—! bail in mind ahoy sent Home for 
technical training, hut of course if they are sent 
to school they are sent earlier. 

80200. Would you say from your experience 
that it was wiser for au Indian parent to send bis 
boy to England at the age of 19 or at the age 
of 14 ?— I am afraid my experience is nil on that 
subject. 

3t201, If you were giving advice to an Indian 
friend ns to what age it would be best for bim to 
send liis boy to England for education what 
advice would you give?— I have not been asked 
. that, and I have not considered if, 

30202. (Jfr. fi/ffdye.) Yon bave given us the 
opinion that Indians do not possess the adminis- 
trative and governing qualities which the English 
have. I should like to have your frank opinion 
from which of two very different standpoints yon 
give this view. There is what I may call the 
rabid opinion that thinks, wrongly, as I believe, 

. that no good eau come out of the Indian Nazareth, 
and there is the other view that considers the 
Government has tried to give the country the 
heat officers it can obtain item any source, and 
fears that it cannot rightly appoint mote Indians 
than it has already done. Prom which of those 
two points of view, if either of them, do yon look 
at the question ?~ 3ly answer is riven entirely on 
the ground of efficiency. As I said in. the latter 
part of my answer, I think the time will come. I 
rurght my that I consider the English am here 
tettyJofM., and whan t£ tin,. 

i a,1 ( **? En Pplant us in the Government vto 
.tall 1. pofatlj wiliiog t, i.t them do a,. 


30209. And all those might be affected, if, 
whether rightly or wrongly, European capital 
thought there had been any serious change in the 
character of tbe administration?— Yes, it might be. 

30210. Capital is very sensitive on this 
point?— Yes, - 

80211 , Do yon employ domiciled Europeans ’ 
or Anglo-Indians at all ?— Yes, a great many, 

30212. . Other things being equal,- bave you 
found them about as efficient as other employes ? — 
Yes, I -am very satisfied with them. • 

30213. [Sir Valentine CHrol .) Just now, I 
think yon were inclined to institute a rather fa- 
vourable campavison between the Indians you come 
in contact with here and the Indians who -go borne 
and study in Europe, to the advantage -of those 
who have not been to Europe '( — It is not un- 
favourable to them, , . 1 

■■ 30214. Are the Indians with whom you come 
into contact chiefly men who arc engaged in 
business in Bombay ? — Yes. 

80215, Are they men who for the most ]iart 
bave received a University training in India.?— 

I believe so. ■ 

30216. And do yon think that, on the whole, as 
far as tbc-iv business capacity is concerned,- they 
compaienot unfavourably with those who have 
been Home ?— That is so. 

30217. And in other inspects also ?— I think 
they compare very favourably. 

80218. (a s'r Murray Rmmek.) You said in 
answer to one question that you thought probably 
the system of increasing the Indian element in the 
Civil Service would preferably be d<me ; by taking , 
experienced men from the Provincial .Service and. 
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putting them into the Civil Service. I suppose 
really your view of the competition in England 
froold he that oat of the large number of candi- 
dates who come up for that competition in England 
the chances are that the most of them, if they 
could pass, would probably turn out to be average 
efficient administrators for the Civil Service in 
Mia, and therefore that that examination is really 
an examination for the elimination of aceitain 
humler of candidates who do not airive at the 
intellectual standard which the Government think 
necessary. Would that be your view or theory of 
the examination ?— Yes, I wink so. 

30219, Do not you think that is about what 
the examination does in England ?— I suppose so. 

30220. On the other hand, with the simulta- 
neous examination held in India the same thir.g 
would not hold. The large majority of candidates 
who came up for that examination would probably 
not be fit to carry out the duties that would fall 
to them as members of the Civil Service, and a 
mere elimination of all who did not arrive at a 
sufficiently high intellectual standard would not 
he a sufficient test for the servico ?— I cannot say 
I hare thought of that myself. I thought the 
comparison that was put before me was that men 
who had done well in tbo Provincial Servico and 
had uroved their value, were selected on account of 


their fitness while the other men would not, have 
proved their value at all. 

30221. ’Your objection to the entry of Indian 
candidates Out here by fimultnDoras eiamina'.inn 
really, I take it, comes from the feeling that, an 
examination is really not a suitable method of 
testing a man's capacity to govern, but that king 
more or less part of the character of almost every 
average English boy it docs not much matter if 
you use the exammatioD in England merely as a 
security that the boy who parses has a certain 
intellectual out! ok and intellectual efficiency. On 
the other hand, if you had an examination in tlii< 
country the results would be entirely different 
because you do not start witli the same fact that 
you start wjth in England, where the great ma>« 
of hoys who come up for the examination would, 
whether they had had an examination or not, be 
fit for the duties the Government were going to 
give Ihom. Is that not very much your opinion i— 
Yes. 

30222. (Hr. Beaten.) Have yon given any 
consideration to a proposal (lull li.is frequently 
been made that you should take away (ho Jinlic.nl 
appointments from the Civil Servico and recruit 
for them separately ?— No. 

(Tbe witness withdrew.) 
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30223. Before beginning to answer the questions, I would state a few facts mid priucipb 
which, I think, have to be homo steadily in view. They aro 

(i) Stability and permanence of British rule arc a sine ijn<i non for the welfare or Indin. 

(ii) Any measure that has the least tendency to jeopardise its stability or safety has in ).<• 
csfchowed. 

(iiil India is a country that has a past history peculiarly its own. Its cMli-rtlhti k one of 
{he oldest. It dates from almost the curliest period known in history and i< band mainly mi 
the foundation of reJigion. It has coloured the whole life of the people nud 1ms furiibhcd thc’riln 
and backbone of the social fabric. 

(iv) The country has been subjected to invasions at different times. The curliest compn rers 
were intellectually vastly superior to the aboriginal tribes and evolved a social system miiqire 
in the annals of the world. Its main ol jeet, as was but natural under the circuiii’-taiic. - tlun 
existing, was permanently to sccvrc lira supremacy of the conquering race. The subject iijh.s 
were reduced to a state of serfdom and foirord an dement totally separated from the cmiqirerer 
by colour, habit and occupation. Caste hierarchy was finally established and the power thus 
coined has been most carefully guarded, being preserved by jealous legMntion of which lira 
present Hindu society with its numerous ca-tcs nnd sub-castes is lira outcome. Tire ir j.lf.c- 
and status in the present social scale arc not, it need hardly be said, the result, of a fair 
competition. They are the outcome of a heavy handicap in life’s race. Thcva<t majority of 
the people are intellectually famished and it is necessary to bring them in line with the r, -t. 
Tho lattice forre policy hitherto pursued by Government has only tended to aec-nltut.' JI> 
difference. It is not desirable, therefore, to take any measures that would result in wid-ning 
the chasm still further unless they arc absolutely necessary in the interest of admini-traticn. 


30224 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present System of recrailmenl by 
onen competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service I Do you accept it as gene- 
tally satisfactory in principle f— lira present 
system of recruitment by open competitive 
examination in England has been working well. 
In principlo it is fairly satisfactory. 

30225 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 

n 495 — 57 


alterations would you suggest : — Tl.c n -y. ct 1 - in 
which it is faulty and the nit- r.tka- I wr.iibl 
suggest will appear from my i.uswrr- 
of tire question-. l-Jow in this re-p.ci. (Hde 
aiiswirs to question 1 (3) and (ijj. 

30226 (3). J« the .-yskn equally ,- jita l !<■ frr 
the admis-ion of '‘Xctivi-.of India" r.:i-l cf < :l:< r 
natural-boni subject* of III? ’Inj-.-ly? Jf 
what altera!:, n do you rcc'.-nimoud ?— T:.. ; 

system is not equally suitalle for the cumb-io:: 
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pf Natives of India and other natoral-horn sub- 
jects of His Majesty, as the Natives of India are 
at a disadvantage owing to the examination being 
held only in England. 

30227 (4). Do you consider that the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
■Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advan- 
tage of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons?— It is to the advantage of Indian 
•interests, as it gives a wider field of candidates 
from amongst whom the Indian Civil Service 
could be recruited. 

30228 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to he satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would -propose ?— 
Though the present system of recruitment is not 
quite satisfactory, on the whole it seems the best 
method that can be adopted under the circum- 
stances. 

80229 (8). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous ex- 
aminations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? 
—In the present political, social and educational 
condition of the Indians, simultaneous examina- 
tions held in England and India with a view to 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service from 
among candidates selected from the combined 
list, are not desirable. Because, (i) for the 
present it is absolutely necessary to have a fixed 
minimum of Europeans in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice which it might not be possible to maintain 
if selection went entirely by the results in the 
combined lists; (ii) under the present highly 
disproportionate educational equipment of the 
different castes and communities in India, it 
would not be possible to secure a fair distribution 
of posts among them, As I have suggested in 
my opening remarks, the system of simultaneous 
'examination will result in intensifying the in- 
equalities already existing in Indian society. 

80230 (7). What would be your opinion with 

regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
Indio, recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in India, or by means of separate examina- 
tions in each province or group of provinces in 
India ? If you favour such a scheme, what pro- 
portion do you recommend ?— I am not in favour 
of any separate examinations in India. I, how- 
over, hold that a fixed proportion of vacancies 
should be filled by Natives of India. The 
proportion may gradually be raised to one-fourth, 
it should be liable to revision periodically. The 
recruitment for the present should be by 
nomination, which should he as representative ■ 
as possible, regard, of course, being bad to 
efficiency. '• . 

30231 {9). If j'ou are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do yon consider 
that “Natives of India” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ? — Yes. The com- 
petitive examination in England should be open 
to all classes end communities.' 

30232 (10).. Would you-regard any system of 

selection m India which you mav recommend for 


system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, . 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service f— The system at present followed in the 
Bombay Presidency need not be altered for the 
present. So far as can be seen, attempt is being 
made to make the nominations of both fresh 
recruits and of officers from the Provincial 
Service as representative of ■ the interests of 
the different communities as is consistent 
with the maintenance of a high standard of 
administrative efficiency. 

30288 (11) . Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
For the presout it is not necessary to have a 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial' 
Service. I would, however, recommend the 
appointment of select Pleaders and Barristers of 
not less than ten years’ standing to listed places 
in the Judicial Service. This would be a sup- 
plementary method of recruitment from tho 
Provincial Service. Besides, importing the. best 
legal acumen into the Judicial Service, the 
measure is likely to have a beneficial effect in 
other directions. The Bar is an influential 
factor in most of the public activities and tbb 
measure is likely to enlist their sympathies in 
favour of Government and lead to more 
harmonious relations between the Government 
and the people. 

30234 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “Natives of 
India’’ in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., c. 8) as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established . there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent or of unmixed European descent ? If not 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?— The definition is satis- 
factory. But, it should, if possible, be so inter- 
preted as to include subjects of Native States. 
If that is not possible, it should be so altered as 
to include them. 

30235 (18). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?— The present age-limits (twenty-two to 
twenty-four) should be retained, as they give the 
candidates sufficient time to get a better educa- 
tional grounding. 

■ 30236 (14). Wmt, in your opinion, is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England, should commence their official duties 
in India ?— The most suitable age is twenty-five. 

30237 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommendinthe authorised syllabus of subjects- 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination?— I wonld add to the syllabus 
Indian history— 


young men who arc " Natives of India,” as being 
m lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 


Aote-British period . . ... 400 

British period • .... 400 

Hindi and ifahamtnadoo Law , . EDO 
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and would assign the same number of marks for 
Sanskrit and Arabic languages and literature as 
for Latin and Greek, that is, 1,100 in all, instead 
of 800 as at present. 

30238 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If 80, 
state them and give reasons?— No. 

30239 (18). Do yon consider it necessary that 
certain posts should he reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons?— Yes. 
Tile present ‘ lists ( vide schedule to the 
Indian Civil Service Act of 1861) are suffi- 
cient. I would only add the posts (i) 
Inspector-General of Police and (ii) Police 
Commissioner of Bombay. Men of proved ability 
and merit, who would command the confidence of 
people, are needed for. the satisfactory discharge 
of the important duties of these posts. 

■' 30240 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employod in the higher posts of the 
oivil administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?— Yes. Natives of India might be 
admitted to one-fourth of the posts in the Civil 
Service cadre ; three-fourths should be the mini- 
mum proportion for Europeans. 

80241 (20). Do you accept os generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India arc recruited for posts in 
the Indian Oivil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?-Yes. 

, 30242 (21). Do you consider that the old 
Bystora of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians" 
undor the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend?— No, 

. 30243 (22). If the system of recruiting 
military o dicers in India for posts in the Indian 
■Oivil Service cadre lias been stopped or lms never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, ns the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?— No. 

30244 (23). Do you consider that such n 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers, oc extended to the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian services 7 — 
I am not in favour of recruitment of either kind 
of officers. 

30241 (24), What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts ordinarily held by 
members of the Indiau Civil Sendee, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed lisled-portx) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed?— I approve the 
system. Care, of course, has to be taken in 
making proper selection. 

■ 30246 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed-post< are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service 7— Yes. 

S0247 (27). Is the class of posts listed suita- 
ble? If not, in what directions would you 
Suggest nuy changes, and why ?— Yes. 


30248 (28). Please add such remark < n« you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Sendee 
posts which ate not covered by your answers .to 
the foregoing questions ? — I would onlvadd that 
if it be decided to hold a simultaneous examina- 
tion, for some years to come, at any rate, if. 
should be a close examination open to backward 
classes only, This m iy tend to level up to - nine 
extent the highly uneven social organisation 
that is peculiar to India. 

30249 (29). Do you consider that candid ifes 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a perio I 
of probation before being admitted (i the 
service?— Yes. 

30250 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period bo and wltnt cour-e of study 
should be prescribed lor the probation i-ri ?—' On" 
year’s probation in England is enough. I ntn 
not sufficiently well-informed regarding the 
nature of the work done during the period of 
probation and the training subsequently received 
to be able to answer questions (31) to (35). 

30261 (30). Do you consider that, there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of tins 
Indian languages pos«e-«cd by member- of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, wlmt are the caul's? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an itdisjutile profi- 
ciency in the study of the In. Inn language 
and, if not, how could this bust Ik* rvimlie-l 7 - 
Very few Europeans talk in vernacular with 
persons knowing English and mi the hitler have 
seldom any opportunity of testing tludr know- 
ledge of vernacular languages. Willi the spread 
of English education it is but rinluml tint te-s 
need should be felt of the knowledge <.f the-e 
languages. Moreover, officers cannot be expect- 
ed to master three or l.mr Vermicular langiliigei, 
If it were possible to confine their work 1 1 dis- 
tricts speaking one Inn.'liaga imlv, there would 
not be much difficulty •» learning tint language 
well ; as it is, if special promotion In given lor 
proficiency in the vermiciil ire, it is po.-ibh- to 
raise the standard of knowle tg.- in tin- ‘rrvice. 

30252 (37). 1’lease give vonr views ns to win! 
steps (if any) are n*-cs- — irv to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of nr inter, 
of the Indian Civil Service, di-tmgnisbiu" 
between roc imnicn intiois apptieilde m oil 
officTsand to officer- -i-l.-ot-.l for the Jiidieial 
branch ?— Selection of iiii-itb-r- for th" do betel 
Service should l*c made without I,— of tini", i>. 
within about, uw» \vv. «f llwir j nv.nig' lV 
service. After -electum. UrV Omul.i |>. - 
rigorous te-t in law. §j«- i-i! f n ilitb - ‘In’ll lb- 
afforded to tli.-m to gnu M’i ]ir..**li*”.l r.si 1 
theoretical !;n mdedge isii-I tin- Jti- tidal S- ia 5c.- 
should bo made nr net -nip' m; by b 11-r j r.*- j. 
of promition than in !«•■■> nut; :.!j' 1 other 
brandn- of Ex. cuih - rvuv. 

31)255 (.IS). I).* yrtir.,-.-u:ietil any ;p .id 
course of state in hw in J'.dii for -ffirer* 
selected fur th- Jndi.ud br — I think lh" 
studies pr.-cri'.. 1 fi-r tte.- I.LU. .■xyniin'.: m 
will generally *v;ve tin- purps-e with -bibb 
alteration-. 

7.0251 (3. 1 ). D< you t- any -p-dj 
training in sulor iiu itejudicla’ p ut- in Ii.dr. for 
officers sib-ct - 5 fi.r the julietel l«ich ! If * I, 
pica'-; give details Before taking up a: p.ltete 
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■work they should have opportunities of dispos- 
ing of original civil cases. 

30255 (40). Is any differentiation desirable m 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?— If 
possible, the training of persons other than 
Natives of India should be so directed as to give 
them an intimate knowledge of the past social 
history and the peculiar traits and idiosyncrasies 
of .the different communities in India. 

80256 (41). If yon have recommended toein- 
rodnetion of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of proba- 
tion and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?— "When selection is made from the 
Provincial Service of men of tried ability and 
merit, no system of probation is necessary; If 
men are selected by tbc results of a simultaneous 
examination in India, it will be absolutely 
necessary that they should be under probation 
in England for a period of two years. There 
they should have opportunities of mixing freely 
with Europeans belonging to higher grades of 
society and studying their civic institutions. 

80257 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of onrhixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? If so, 
pieaso state your proposals ?— No. 

.80258 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1898, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?— It wifi bo desirable to increase 
the salaries proportionately so as not to put to 
a loss officers already in receipt of the allowance; 
The new scale of salaries should be made appli- 
cable to all, including those who may not be in 
receipt of the allowance now. 

.30259 (47), Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? Knot, 
what rates do you suggest for the various grades 
of the Service?— Yes. 

Written turners relating to tie Tmivcul 
Citil Service. 

(til). Please refer lo Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046 — 1058, dated the 19th 
defining the general Conditions 
whith should govern recruitment to the_ Proving 
* , .Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
.. Art these cbndilions suitable, or have you 
?. I,J 'I CC nil' meD(latiras ^ 0 wake for their altera- 
troii i I lie rules are quite suitable for the- 
present. 

1 3t>£0l (52) lD pariictffer aM the roles for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
to. a Jmr province .ratable, or ba.’e p" 


recommendations to make for tbeir alteration ?— 
They are suitable. 

30262 (63) , Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the province to 
which it belongs ?— Yes; unless there lie 
difficulty in securing a fair number of suitable 
candidates, 

30268 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Givil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what, 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?— I do Dot think they are duly repre- 
sented. It is desirable 1 to take measures to 
secure adequate representation thtiugh hot at 
tho cost of efficiency; I think colleges should 
be asked to give names of suitable candidates 
representing different communities, bringing to' 
the special notice of Government men of calibre 
from the backward classes. 

30264 (55). Are you satisfied with thd existing 
arrangements for the training nnd.pfobatidn off 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not; please state your objection, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?— Yta, 

30265 (56). Do you consider that the numbers- 
of officers authorised for the various.grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory'?' 
If not, please state your views ?— I think tiiat- 
there should be some increase in the miiuh'ef of 
officers in the higher grades. Tho number off 
appoint meDts in the grade of 200 of Sefehfid 1 
Class Sub-Judges is much too largo; If possible, 
it may be reduced and the number in the higher 
grades increased. But, the difficulty will dis- 
appear altogether if the radical remedy of tiifid* 
scale for promotions be adopted. 

30266 (57). To what extent are the functions 

of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Servibo differen- 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and/ if set/ in 
what direction ?— The Executive and Judicial 
functions are separated in all civil and higher 
grades of criminal work. It is only in the 
magisterial criminal work that there is a combi- 
nation of the two function’s.' It -id not that it. 
results in miscarriage of justice, though it may 
not he impossible to meet with isolated instances 
of injustice due to such combination, i. think 
there are hardly two opinions on the abstract 
question of the justice and propriety of the- 
separalion of the Executive and Judicial firnc-' 
tions. if funds are available, such separation is- 
desirable. But, if I were asked whethfer tbe 
available funds should be applied to such separa- 
tion or to tbe extension of primary ediicatitm or 
improvement in village sanitation; I would; 
without hesitation, give preference to tb'S two- 
latter; . . . . 

80267 (58). A.re you satisfied with the present- 
designation "The Provincial Civil Service?” 
If not, what would you suggest?— Yes; , 

. 30268 (59). Do you accept as suitable the- 
principle recommended by the Public Service- 
Commission of 1886-87, and since. followed; tbafc 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by , a. 
tonsiderotioh of tho terms necessary to secure 
loyally the. desired qualifications^ in toe officers- 
appointed!. If not, what principle do you 
recommend f—I think, in fixmgs'trhl salaries, two 
Considerations, should bh borne 'in 1 mind— (i)< 
securing efficient mfc'n for the’ Service and 
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(it) enabling them to live in a style suited to the 
dignity of their office. 

80269 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure fie desired qualifi- 
cations in the officers appointed ? Itnot, what 
alterations do you recommend f— Tes, no altera- 
tion is necessary for the present except in the 
number of appointments in the different grades 
which may be revised, or the alternative 
measures suggested in my reply to question 
(56) adopted. 

30270 (61). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?— Yes. 

80271 (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service 7 In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian services os 
suitable ?— No, I think they arc suitable. 

80272 (63). Arc you satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what grounds f— I think compulsory retirement 
after the age of 55 should not be a hard and fast 


role. Officers actually incapacitated for vr«;k 
may be compelled to retire. I have l:n n wjj 
officers, though not many, who have enj yol 
pensions more l ban 29 years a Her their ref ire* 
meat. la such ca c es, Government lose d-uhly. 
They lose pecuniarily to the extent of tho 
amount representing the pension, a:.d the s-n ice 
loses the benefit of the ripe experience and 
knowledge of such officers. The taping of 
such men in service for a longer period will, of 
course, affect tlw prospects of promotion of junior 
members of the service ; but as sugg. sU-d by me 
{vide reply to question (56)], if the time- -calc 
of promotion to different grades be introdne d in 
all graded service, the difficulty will be avoided 
and the prospect of promotion will u-i longer k> 
a matter of chance. Men of distinguished 
capacity and character or exceptional industry 
may receive special recognition by being pro- 
moted before the proper lime. This may mid a 
little to the expenditure, but the ’savings 
effected in pension may cover Mich additional 
expense. The details will have to be work l 
out, but the trouble spent in doing so will, I 
think, he amply repaid. 

30273 (64). Arc you s-atMb’d with the 
existing organisation of the Provincial Civil 
Service? If not, please state wlmt nltonriiivu 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable 'i— Yes. 
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30274. {Chairman) Can you tell us what 
your caste is ?— I am a Kdyasthil Prabhu. 

30275. What position do you ocoupy?— I am 
now Diwan of Kolhapur. 

30276. Have you held that position for long?— 
Tot about 13 years. 

36277. Yon are opposed to tho institution of 
simultaneous examinations, and think that three- 
fourth e of the posts of the Indian Civil Service should 
be filled by Europeans sad the remaining 25 per 
cent, by recruitment in India. Would you recruit 
in India through tho medium of a competitive 
examination ?— No. 

30279. Can you explain what course you 
would take for that recruitment?— Nomination 
or selection. 

30279. Combined with any qualifying exa- 
mination?— A proper selection oi well educated 
poisons. 

80280. What laud of qualifying examination 
would you suggest ?— The University examinations 
would be the .qualifying educational tests. 

30281. You would sdcct from the graduates?— 
Yes, 

302S2, What kind of body would you insti- 
tute to make the nominations ?— The present Board 
that nominates will do equally well, the Secretaries 
and the Government. 

S92S3. The local Government ?— 1 os. 

302S4. Would you nominate from each Yre- 
vince through its Local Government ?- l'c-, I have 
suggested in one of my answers that the names 
might he put forward by the College authorities. 

° li -135-55 


?028'>. You would leave tho door ojen in 
England for any Indians to cuter in that wav ?— 
Yes. 

30256. Do you think '.hat Indians rocttiilod 
in the way you suggest would to rogonM rs 
holding the same position and status in the Jo iinn 
Civil Service as those who entered through the 
competitive examination in F.nglan)?— No, 

15U2&7. Do 3’OU think it would !>•’ iniifrimit 
to the service to contain twocla c -c*?— IVrliajx it 
would lie n little. 

802SS. Do you suggest that the mdilnV. 
who arc nominated in India should go for a p.-ii d 
of probation to England ?— No. 

30289. Th< y should be nominated in India 
and go direct into the seme.’? - Yts. MY pr ijn 1 
is for nomination from amongst (he monitors if 
the Provincial Service. 

30290. Do not you think a conr:? rf train i.g 
at an English Univi rsity would to alvira'-h- f.-r 
those candidates before limy cut del tV r n: •: ?— 
I do not think it i= necivary. 

30291. What kind of training _ would y.y 
give them?- They arc to to nouii- :.M fi :n 
amongst the m-.-mb.-rs of the Pr- •until! Civil 
Sen-ice, those member? whs !ia« ltd «] era tr- 
ot I ha', femea 

30291 The nine 2". jit r at. Jvj in. vs tiled.- 1 
to are to come by t Jerli.a fmn the Pr vine to] 
Service r— l'e-. I have ul.o rx.f-.TTi.-i a. 

trcmamo-.g<t plealvr;, an I :!»*. is :h'.- c-nlr 
exvqitioa 1 have :aade. 

Sl'29.'. Yc-a v.kM allow f.w Pl-sies? : ■ to 
recruited : erherwi?.', lbs wk:k- cf v :• .:r recruit 
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would com* through the Provincial Service?— 
Yes. 

- 3Q2?-1. That would mean the abolition of the 
listed posts ?— No, I would leave them. The men 
are to be selected from the Provincial Service and 
are to he promoted to the listed-posts and the 
listed posts trill consist of the 25 per cent, which I 
propose should he the minimum for Indians. 

30295. You do not proposs to recruit into the 
Indian Civil Serv'ce but to the listed-poste ?— Yes, 
and the listed-posts would be composed of 25 per cent. 
. 20296. You do not propose that the listed- 
posts should be absorbed into tbe Indian Civil 
Service?— No 

30297. They are to remain as they are? — 
Yes. 

30293. Unless, nf course, more candidates came 
through the London door, the prsts held by 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service would not be 
increased ? - Not more than 25 per cent. 

• 30299, For the present, you do not think it i9 
necessary to have a separate method of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service?— No; unless tho 
exigencies of the service require it, but, for the 
present, I do not think it is noccssary. 

. 8J300, Oo you consider that the experience an 
ludian Civil Service officer obtains on tbe Exe- 
cutive side is of value to him when he joins the 
Judicial Branch ?— Yes, it is. 

. 30301, You think that a man should join 
the Judicial Service after two years’ Executive 
experience. Is not this period rather short ?— It 
is, but wo have to make a choice between two 
evils, if I may so call them. 

30302. Do you see an evil in an officer remain- 
ing on the Executive side for four, five, or six 
years ?— I think if he stays there for a longer time 
lie will not ho quite fit for a J udicial post I think 
four or five years may not have much effect, but if 
it is more I think it will be. 

80303. So that, on the wholo perhaps, bifur- 
cation after five yearB might he preferable to two 
years? -Yes. 

30304. You are in favour of affording special 
facilities to officers who are selected for the Jndioial 
Service to enable them to become efficient in their 
work ?— Yes, 


; 30305. In your answer to question (23) you 
say, that if it should bo decided to hold a simultan- 
eous examination it should be for some years to 
come a close examination open to the backward 
classes only. What is your particular object in 
suggesting that this examination should be limited 
to the backward classes?— My idea is that them 
should be more persons in the service from amongst 
the backward classes for a certain number of years 
to come, and as far as possible they should he 
encouraged by giving them facilities, and this 
would he one of the special facilities, that they 
■alone for some years to come should bo allowed, to 
appear for this examination. 

80306. What would be the classes which would 
come under this category ?— The Mardthas, the 
Rajputs, the Lingaits, the Jains, fee., who aro all 
backward classes. 

80307. Your examination would be limited 
to candidates drawn from those particular 
classes?— Yea. 

30t30S. And the more educated classes would be 
excluded ?— They would have the open door in 
Isngmnd. * 


80303. Do you think that such a proposal 
would have, as you call it, a levelling-up effect?— 
Yes. 

30310. Might it not also have rather :a 
levelling-down effect regarded from the point of 
view of efficient administration ?— It is an 
attempt at levelling-up not levelling-down. I 
want to raise the other classes to the level of the 
educated class cs. 

80311. You do not think there would be any 
danger that in vour attempt to level up yon 
might run the risk of levelling down the .efficiency 
of the administration?— No, Ido not see how it 
can be so because they will have to pass the same 
examinations. 

30312. Y r ou say that the junior brandies of the 
Provincial Judicial Service are paid too low and 
yon would like to see a grade of Sub-Judges at 
Re. 200 ?— Yes, second class Sub-Judge. • 
30313. And you would like to see the grade 
of second class Sub-Judge, which numbers at 
present 41, materially decreased ? - Yes, It take's 
a long time for officers in that grade to reach the 
higher grade, 

30814. On an average how long would you 
say an officer takes to get up to the Rs. 300 
grade ?— I think it takes about 12 yoars. 

.30315. Would yon remedy this by increasing 
the second and the first grades or would you 
prefer to see a time-scale right through?— I would 
prefer the time-scale. 

30316. Would you retain tho fourth grade, 
or would yon like to sec, what some witnesses 
have suggested, the absorption of the fourth grade 
at Its. 450 into the third grade ?— If it could Ib 
abolished so much the better. 

30317. Would you say from your experience 
that the officers rooruited to the jndioial Branch 
of the Provincial Service are all of a good 
standard and calibre?— Yea ' 

30318. {Sir Hurray Earn /nick) Have you 
ever been in England ?— Yes. 

; 30319. What was your career before yon 
were Diwan?— I was Chief Revenue Officer in the 
same State for some time and Chief Secretary to 
His Highness the Maharajah ; before that, I was 
in the Educational Service under the British- 
Government. 

80320. I take it from your evident that you 
fear if simultaneous examinations 'ware instituted' 
two ■ results would happen. One would be that' 
the British element in tbe service would be 
eliminated to.au extent you d> not Want to see 
and the other is that it would he eliminated .by 
one class of Indian, namely, the Brdhman of 
Western India, and that also you do not want to 
see ? — Yes. 

30321. Can you tell us whether there is any 
feeling at present throughout your part of the 
Deccan, and especially, the Sooth of the Decent, 
against the B rd lira an caste ? — Yes. 

30322. There is a considerable movement is 
there?— YeB. 

30328. I understand that the Lingaits have 
a strong movement in that direction ?— They 
have. 

30324. And there is another large class of 
people in other districts who have established a 
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society fur (In' purpose of resisting (lu Brahman 
influence ?— They havo, 

oOSl' 5. In your opinion, it simultaneous 
examinations were brought about, tliorc is considcr- 
nli’e danger that in a very slwrt tiroo the English 
clement would to a great extent suffer owing to the 
educated classes of this country getting the greater 
number of appointments through the examina- 
tion?- There is tin; possibility. 

30326. With regatri to your idea of selecting 
from (lie Prorineal Service, I understand yon 
would like to pcj the Indian element, increased by 
practically making the Provincial Seivieo a kind 
c£ probationary period in order that the Govern- 
ment might estimate the quality of the olE -crs iu 
the Provincial Service and then put them into 
listed ports? - Yes. 

"0o-7- Have you thought out at all the 
dUIorencc between patting a matt into the Civil 
S. rriee itself and putting him into a listed-post ? 
At ]>r. font, the Provincial man who is put into a 
listed-] ost, say a District dndgcsliip, cannot be 
anything more than a D.slrict Judge, and if he 
is pat into a Collo’torate ho cannot bj anything 
more than a Collector : he isgivea that post and that 
post only. Da: supposing, the suggestion was made 
that office's in the Proiineial Service should ho 
chosen after one or two yca v s’ trial and put in as 
Assistant Collectors or as Assistant Judges, and 
allowed to rise in the service exactly as the members 
of the service now rise, would you approve such a 
scl'cmc as that?— Yes. 

S03-S. By that means the tnen who are put 
into! ho service would got their rank and status 
exactly as if they had entered through the com- 
petitive door ?— l’es. 

30320. Y"u would approvo of a system of 
that lii'ucff— ?e : - 

30330. At the same timo you would like to 
see a certain number of Judicial appointmoats 
given to members of the Par. Have you thought 
out any proportion that you would lib to give 
to the Bar?— I have not thought of any propor- 
tion, hut I should think it will all depend upon 
the number of members from the Provincial Service 
that will he available. If there is a smaller 
number available we might take a larger number 
from the Bar. 

30331. Do you think you woold get good 
plcadei'6 with considerable practice to take the 
appointment of au Assistant Judge, or would you 
recruit them directly as Judges?— As Assistant 
Sessions Judges. 

30332. Do yon think you would get men 
from the Bar? — I should think so. 

31333. Is the idea of bringing in these men 
from the Bar for the purpose of improving the 
service or for the purpose of improving the 
prospects of the Bar 1 — I think both. 

81)334. From what you have seen of Civilians 
at the present day you think there has been no 
deterioration, as far as yon caa see, in the stamp 
of young men who are coining out to India 
now ?— I have not much experience of them. 

30335. But in auy caro you wonld like to Bee 
the modern Civilian coming out better equipped 
in the sense of knowing more about the people, 
their customs, their religious, and their habits, and 
able lo lab a more sympathetic view of them ? — 
Yes. 

, 30330. And for that purpose yon would like 
ito roe the training in England improved ? -Yes. 


80337. ( Sir Valentine Chiral.) With regard 
lo what yon say as to the results of simultaneous 
etaminntious increasing tha influence of particular 
castes and classes in (his country, does that arise 
from personal knowledge of the drawbacks due to 
tlio n-cendancy of those classes ?— Yes. 

30333. You como from a country where the 
interests of the Indian masses have suffered within 
ranch more recent times probably than any other 
part of the country front tb; ascendancy of those 
classes? -Yes. 

30S89. Therefore, you hold that the interests 
of those classes from which the great masses of 
what are called the Western educated Indians are 
recruited, are not always in harmony with the 
interests of the Indian masses?— Quite so. 

30310. You desire that au Englishman should 
come out, iE anything, better equipped than at 
present, and with a greater knowledge of Man 
conditions •‘—Yes. 

3U3H. Is that in order that the English 
Civilian who comes out here should be better 
equipped to obtain a knowledge of Indian interests 
from the misses of Indian people, from what yo(t 
call the backward classes, than solely from the 
educat'd classes who arc best acquainted with the 
Euglisli ? — Yes, that is what I mean. 

30342. Do you consider that, at present, the 
English Civilian is sometimes, or generally, more 
conversant and more sympathetic with the 
interests of the Indian masses than the members of 
the higher classes to whom you refer ?— I think so. 

30343. The English Civilian takes a greater 
interest in the welfare of the masses thin the 
majority of members of those higher classes ?— 

I thiuk so. 

30314. In the State in which yon are serving 
now there has been of late years a disttnAh 
conflict between the aspirations of the backward 
classes lo emancipate themselves from their posi- 
tion of inferiority and the higher classes ?— Yes. 

80345. And you believe that in such a con- 
flict the best assistance the masses can derive will 
be derived from the English official and the main- 
tenance of British influence in India ?— Yes. 

30346. Therefore, you believe that the ascen- 
daucy of British influence in the administration is 
essential in the interests of the masses of this' 
country ?— I do. 

30317. (Mr, Madge) In clause 3 of your 
Memorandum, you make the profoundly time 
remark that Indian civilisation is based mainly on 
the foundation of religion. One class of Indians 
might conscientiously adopt Western sanctions 
and standards, and another class of Indians may 
adhere to Indian standards and sanctions. What do 
you think are the prospects of a man retaining use- 
ful influence with his countrymen if he takes 
neither of these courses but just stands between 
them?— I think he will have some influence, but 
not much, with the masses. 

30348. In answer to question (11) you say that 
for the present it is not necessary to have a 
a separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Service. Do you say that because you think that 
daring the earlier period of a Civilian’s career lie 
acquires valuable experience from his general duties 
which become of use to him later ?— That is one 
of the reasons. 

30349. But iu answer to question (57) yon say, 
that if funds are available such separation is 
desirable. I think you say that there are hardly 
two opinions on the abstract question of the justice 
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and propriety of tHe separation o£ the Exeootive 
and fee Judicial functions. These two notions 
need cot be contradictory ; you maybe contrasting 
the abstract with the concrete and the practical. 
Is it that you think the separation should take 
place at a later etage than some people advocate, 
or do you th ink it is desirable in the abstract to 
consider public sentiment ?— Yes, if feat is done 
it will be considering public sentiment. 

30850. Is that your main reason ?— Yes. 

S0351. In answer to question (11) you speak 
of a supplementary method of recruitment from 
Readers and Barristers and say that fee measure 
Would he likely to have a henefiml effect in other 
directions because fee Bar iB an influential faotor 
in most of the public activities. I ask for 
information without any preconception on the 
matter : do you think that Barristers and fee legal 
profession, generally') have taken any active part in 
the moral or economic advance of fee masses ? — I 
think they have. 

80352, A man’s beneficial influential character 
in the community depends rather on fee service 
he renders without pay, from a public spirit, than 
his actual professional service?— I feink that is so. 

80353. As regards the Statutory Civilian, 
whose restoration you would not approve, do you 
think that fee system was bad in itself or that 
fee selections were unfortunate?— I think some of 
the selections were unfortunate; I cannot say 
that the system was bad in itself. 

303 54. ^ Apart from fee system of competitive 
examination, is there any method of enlisting in 
the public service men of undoubted character 
who exist in feiB country ? Have you formed 
any idea of any plan of getting such men of charac- 
ter and talent into the service?— It is difficult to 
get such men, 

80385. It U difficult, but I should be thankful 
if yon bad any opinion on the subject?— My 
opinion is that it is difficult to get men of feat 
stamp, 

30356. Do you mean they are so wedded to 
one system of thought and feeling that they can 
not be brought to change it for our more scientific 
Tule ?— There are not many persons thoroughly 
fitted for the duties they have to perform, and 
therefore it is difficult, vfe may get a few men 
here and there. I feink fee old system Med 
hecauso there wsb not a field to select from and 
Government had to make a selection of persons 
from a very limited field, and probably those who 
were selected did not prove a success. 

3035? . Every sow and then we come sctobb a 
splendid character who has men to eminence out of 
Government service, and we think what a «rand 
thing it would have been if he could have Been 
biooght earlier into the service. You cannot help 
us to find any q'stem of bringing in such people ? — 
No. 

30358. {Mr. Fitter.) In fee State of Koihdpur 
are the Executive and Judicial functions united or 
separated ?— They are not quite united in the same 
way as they are united in British districts. For 
instance, our_ District Magistrate has only the 
duties of a District Magistrate and not the duties 
of an Executive officer, like the Collector here; 
whereas, our Sub-divisional Magistrates and 
JlSmlatdars have to perform both duties. In 
*% « "Bitfe and in others they are 


30359. Is there any feeling iu Kolbdpur that 
the separation should ha carried further ?— Not 
much, 60 far as I know. 

30360. The question dooB not excite any 
piterest?— No. 

30361. I gather feat you youEelf, while hold 
ingthat there is an abstract case for fee separation 
of the Judicial and the Executive functions, think 
in the first place that there is no great actual 
injury resulting from the present state of things, 
and in the second that the process will be oostly ?— 
Yes. 

30362. Yon think feat the money might . 
better be spent in other ways?— Yes. 

80363. Can you give me any idea as to why- 
and how it costs monoy to separate fee Judicial 
and the Executive functions?— We shall have to 
appoint so many different officers; the work that 
is done by one officer at present will have to be- 
distributed among two officers, and to make fee- 
officers efficient they will both have to move about- 
in the districts. 

80364. Would there be any further expentU 
ifcure in respect of keeping two offices instead of' 
one, and so on ?— Not that I can think of. 

80365. {Ur. Macdonald.) Were you educated 
in England or did you only just visit England ?— 
I was only in England for a few months on a 
visit 

30366. So feat; whatever, you have done as aiu 
administrator in defending the lower classed 
against the Brdhmans has not been done on 
account of your' having received an English educa- 
tion ?— No. 

30367. Have fee Brdbmans against -whoni 
you have been complaining, been educated in 
England ?— No. 

30368, They have been educated in- Indian- 
U mverritiee as a rule ?— Y es, 

30369. So that, they would be fee sort of' 
people who would probably benefit by simultaneous - 
examinations ?— Yes. 

30370, Why do you suggest feat the separation 
between the Executive and the Judicial functions- 
should take place if there is no grievance at 
present ?— I have not suggested it ; I simply Baii 
that looking at the question from an abstract point- 
of view the tiring worked out in that way, but 
that, for tbe present, it is not necessary to separate- 
fee Judicial and the Executive. 

30371. When you expressed an opinion that 
a separation shouid take place between the J odicial 
and the Executive functions you pnt forward feat 
opinion as an abstract question of justice an& 
propriety?— I put .it forward as an abstract 
question, ns practically it is not possible I tbink. . 

30872. Docb it give rise at all to a suspicion 
that justice iB not always done?— Yes, that is 
possible in some cases. 

80373. But do you find, on the part of fee-' 
public that you come in touch with, that there is 
this suspicion about it ? — Only in some cases, not 
generally, and especially where Executive chic era 
ore concerned with decision s in a ease. 

. £0374. Is that at all frequent?— No, it is 
very rare. 

80375. (Mr. Slf) In your answer to question. 
(18) you suggest that the post of Inspector* 
General of Police and fee post of Police Commis- 
sioner in Bombay should bo included in the schedule' 
of posts reserved for the Indian Civil Service.. 
Why do you want those included ?— I think if those.* 
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postsale held by members of the Civil Scrvico 
there will be creator conBdmec in the administra- 
tion of the Police. 

30378. Yon wish to prohibit the appointment 
of officers of the l’olite Service to tlioto appoint- 
ments ? — Yes. 

S0377. (Mr.Ciatlal.) Do yon want to havo 
the ] ost of Inspector-General cf Police reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service because you consider 
the members of the Indian CSvil Service are expert 
in Police administration, more so than persona who 
have been trained to 1’olico work in tbo Police 
Derailment ?— No, it is not for (bat. 

3087S, What 's yotir reason for saying that 
those places should bo reserved for tho Indian Civil 
Set vice when the Indian Civil Service training doc6 
not necessarily in wire any special training in that 
department ? — I am speaking with reference to the 
people. I think the people will have more con- 
fidence, because ptrsous belonging to the Police 
Department arc more or less looked upon with a 
sort of suspicion. 

30879. How tf ten do jeoplecoire in contact 
with the Inspector-General of the Police?- They do 
not come in contact with him. 

3S580, The public as a general rule come in 
contact with the lower officers of the Police ?— 
Yes. 

S03S1. Then it is more necessary that the 
lower posts of tic Police Service should be manned 
by Indian civilians than that tbo lu specter- 
General should belong to that Service ?— 1 think 
the ] erion at the bead of the administration should 
he an Indian Civil Servant. 

30382. With regard to tho employment of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service, I take it- 
that your one-fourth is the limit of the employ- 
ment of Indians from all sources?- Yes. 

30383. What would you do if the English 
competition door allowed more 'than one-fourth to 
enter ?— That is quite separate ; 1 do not include 
that. 

30884. You have said that according to your 
opinion one-fonrth is to be the number of Indians 
in the Indian Cirii Set vice : rehab would pu do 
if under the present open competition system in 
London more than onc-fourth passed ?— That is 
irrespective of the cnc-fouilh, I ray let them come 
in ly the open door in England in sty numbeiB. 

S0385. Whatever number came through the 
open door, even if that number was larger still, 
you would have this additional one-fourth ?— Yea. 

80386. Did I underetand you to say that the 
one-fourth, which was to be recruited from the 
Provincial Service and do identically the same work 
which the Indian Civil Servant does, waB to be 
paid two-thirds ? — Yes. 

30387. Why do you make that differentia- 
tion ?— I do sot think they have spent as much 
,as tho persons who came oat from England, and, 
generally speaking, I believe their standard of 
living here will not be so high as that of those who 
have passed in England. 

30388. You would rather see the bifurcation 
between the Executive and Judicial functions occur 
as early as possible ? — Ycb. 

30389. .You suggest two years ?— Yes. 

30390. In answer to a question put to you 
by Sir Murray Hammick you said, you would not 
mind if it became five years; what is passing in 
yenr mind when you limit it either to five years or 
two years, and why do you object to its bang 
eight or ten years ? If the experience is very useful 
E 495-69 


I suppose the more you get of it the better ?— No. 

30891. Why do you think a larger amount of 
time spent in Executive work would be undesir- 
able?— I think it may rather interfere with the 
acquiring of that Judicial frame of mind which is 
necessary. 

30892. Your idea is that tho bifurcation 
should take place before the officer's mind has lest 
its Judicial frame aud before tho Executive frame 
of mind has taken complete hold of him ?— Yes. 

30893. Can you tell me how the interests of 
the BrfShmans in the administration of the country 
arc opposed to the interests of the masses? 
Taking into consideration, the work done in the 
administration of the country by Indian Civil 
Servants, and assuming that all your one-fourth 
were BnHituaus, how are their interests in conflict 
with the interests of the millions we are speaking 
cf ?— I am not quite sure that I said what you axe 
putting to me now What 1 think, I said, was 
that the backward classes should be taken into the 
administration in larger numbers, and that unless 
that was done there would be no levelling-up. 
They remain too far below, and it is useless to 
raise the superstructure unlesg the foundations are 
widened and strengthened. 

30394. What is the object of levelling-up as 
you say ?— Tho object is to raise India to a higher 
level. Unless you level up some classes who are 
at the bottom there cannot be any general rise. 
All the people of Ms must be wore or less on a 
par. 

30395. T o you thick that at present there is 
material from the backward classes to give efficient 
service in the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes, we shall 
get them. 

30396. In the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. 

30397. Whatever proportion you fir in your 
mind, you think it will be to tho interest of tho 
country to have some recruited from the backward 
classes ?— I do not mean at present, but that we 
6ball get them by-and-by. 

80398. And you would suppress the legitimate 
aspirations of the other communities ?— Certainly 
set. 

30399. Do you or do you not believe that 
uuder the influence of Western education in India 
a type of Indian is being evolved who is absolutely 
five from class and sectional bias ?— Not many. 

SOiOO. Bet do you cot belief a that this type of 
Indian is being formed in the country ? — Yes, 

80401. And that the number of that type 
is gradually increasing' ?— Yes. 

30402. Aud that the educated Indians who 
go to England and reside there for a certain time, 
and study British institutions are practically free 
from this sectional bias ? — Yes. 

30403. Yon would havo no objection tosnehmen 
forming a part of the Indian Civil Service whatever 
caste they might originally belong to?— No. 

30404. May I know why you think the 
simultaneous examination would necessarily result 
in bringing people iu from one class only ? — Prom 
the results of the University examinations I 
think they would be much like those who come 
through the University examinations now. 

30405. Do you thiuk that the London 
examination is now bringing out people from one 
class ?— I do not think I said anything like that. 

80406. You do not think that through the 
English deer a majority of one class of people 
come out?— They may, but not in such large 
numbers. 
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3040?. 1= to a large number of people 
belonging to one class cooing through the 
English door?— No- 

30403. Then why are you afraid that a 
simultaneous examination would result in any- 
thin"' else?— So many people have not the means of 
«oir.ff to England, and those who are unable, owing 
to their poverty and other causes, will go in in large 
■numbers for the simultaneous examination held 
hero, that is to say. all the advanced classes. 

30109. What you mean 16 that the pooi^but 
intelligent boys are kept back at present ?— Yes. 

SOHO. But do you think: that poverty is only 
confined to one class? Can you not find it 
amongst the Muhammadans and others ?— Yes. 

30111. Then why do you think it is only poor 
men of only one class that will come in ?— Because, 
111 w are more intelligent. 

30412. Have you enquired how many Muham- 
madans have got through by the English door?— 
No. 

80113. With regard to your answer to 
question (88), has there been any deterioration in 
the knowledge of the vernaculars ?— I am afraid I 
cannot speak with much personal knowledge of 
that. 

30414. 1 simply asked because tbo last part of 
your answer suggests a suspicion that there is 
deterioration ?— If it does I think that is not what 
1 meant, because I do not know much about it. 

30415. You do not feel competent to give any 
opinion on that point? -That is so. 

80 11C. Arc these opinions which you have 
given your personal opinions or the opinions of your 
Durh4r?-My personal opinions. 

30417. With regard to your answer to 
question (57), about the separation of the Judicial 
and the Executive, am I right in assuming that 
you are answering those questions from your 
impressions of what yon remember when you were 
in British India?— Yes, and from what I am 
seeing now, because I often go into British India. 

30418, Your going into British Itidia in tbe 
way in which you do now is surely no help to 
you?— I come into contact with tbe people in 
British India. 

30419. Bat, your knowledge of the people and 
of those engagsd in the work is not now what it 
was when you were in British India?— No, it 
cannot bo. 

30420. Generally, in connection with your 
official duties, yon do not come into contact with 
the Civil Service at all now in yonr present 
office?— No. 

30121. Yon have riot much to do with Sub- 
divisional Magistrates and Collectors?— No. 

S0422. As a matter of ij fact, do you know that 
this grievance about the combination . of the 
Judicial and the Executive has boon felt in the 
Bombay Presidency for along time past?— Yes. 

30433. Arc Mltralatddrs and Subordinate 
Judges men of tbo same social status and posi- 
tion?— Yes. 

30424. Why do you think there should be 
this long-standing complaint against one class of 
officers and no complaint against the other class of 
officers ? The Sabardinalo Judges have been 
doing one land of Judicial work and the Jldmlat- 
dSrs have i been doing another kind of Judicial 
wort : why is it that the people complain of the 
combination in one class of persons and do not 
complain with regard to the other class ?-There 
is a combination only in the case of the Mdmlatddre. 
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30425. ' But, what would it matter to ths 
people if a man taught in a school for two hours 
and then did some other work. Is not this at the 
bottom oE the complaint : that they find the Com- 
bination is not working satisfactorily? — Yes., 

30426. [Sir Theodore Morison.) I understand 
that your recommendations to this Commission 
amonnt to having ono-quartsr of the Indian Civil 
Service open to Indians in the Previn nil Service 
and recruitment from the Bar to ,tlie Judicial 
Brandi ?— Yes. 

30427. You think that would he a fair and 
reasonable way of meeting the aspirations of 
Indians? -Yes. . . 

80428, And you recommend the Commission 
to adopt that course ?-— Yes. 

30420, Can you tell us how that is likely to he 
received by the Indian public. Would they con - 
rider it lamentably insufficient or would they con- 
sider it very generous?— I think opinion would he 
divided; some would consider it insufficient and 
some would agree with mo that it was fairly 
sufficient all things considered. 

30430. Is that the warmest praise that 
wonld be likely to be extended to it ?— I think so, 

30431. You give this as yonr own recom- 
mendation and not ai one which you think lias a 
large body of public opinion behind it ?— Possibly 
not. . • 

30482. ( Lord Ttonddihay) With regard to 
your answer to question (II), do you think that the 
attractions of the Service would be sufficient to 
induce what you describe as the best legal aonrae'u 
to leave tbe Bar and to take up these posts that 
you suggest should bo thrown open to the Bar?— 
•I think ire should he able to get persons of good 
legal acumen from the Bar. 

30438. Bat do yon think we should get the 
best men at the Bar to take up these posts ?— Not 
the best. _ : 

30 434. The attractions would not be sufficiently 
great to bring tie best men from the Bar ?— 
No. 

30435, You say in answer to question (40) 
that, if possible, the training of persons other than 
Natives of India should he so directed as to give 
them bb intimate knowledgo.of the past social his- 
tory and the peculiar traits and idiosyncrasies of tho 
different communities in India. I am not quite 
dear how you propose to give the men this par- 
ticular training? -By giving them opportunities 
of mixing with the people by joining social clubs, 
and also by reading literature giving them informa- 
tion about tbe evolution of Indian society. 

30436. Do yon advocate tbe preparation of 
text-books ? —There are already books dealing - 
with those questions. I think they might also ,' 
get information by actual contact with Indian 
people in any social clubs wherever they may bi . 

30487. Under the present system of train- - 
ing do not the young civilians when they ’first 
come out from England go into tbo district and 
mix among tbe people under the supervision of tho- 
Dffltrict Officer?— I am not quite sure whether 
they mix to the extent which they onght to, and 
I think greater opportunities should be given 
them to get a more intimate knowledge by mixing 
with tiie different communities and freely convers- 
ing with them. 

30438. Can you. give us any practical sugges- 
tion for achieving your objeot ?— The only practical 
suggestion that occurs to me is their actually 
joining some of these elubs. 
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fifi-ltD. Yon think they should become mem- 
bers of native club* at the District head-quarters, 
ami <lin(. sort of thing ? - Yes. 

30410. Do yon think the clabs would he 
willing to make them members? — I think so. 

304 Jl. With regard to your scheme for 
(.'Milling to Indians greater Facilities lor occupying 
superior posts, the scheme which you suggested 
was ope of extended listed-posts, but when answer- 
ing Sir Murray FInmmick yon agreed with his 
suggestion that instead of extending the number 
of listed posts yon should promote these men from 
the Provincial Civil Service into the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service itsdf?— I was not quite 
aware of the difference that was explained to me. 

8 0442. But do you perceive the difference 
now?— Yes, I think ldo. 

S04 IS. A man who is promoted to a listed 
port is promoted to that post only?— Yes. 

S04 M, A man who is promoted to the cadre 
of the Indian Civil Service would be eligible to 
occupy any of the superior posts for which he 
might he considered to no lit?— Yes. 

SOI 15. There is a considerable distinction 
between the two systems?— Yes. 

30416. Which of those two systems do you 
prefer?— The latter. 

304 17. By which yon promote a man to the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. 

304:48. It you did that you would lie giving 
him the same pay as an Indian Civilian and putting 
him altogether on precisely a similar status r— Not 
as regards the jay. In all other respects they 
would be in (he same position as members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

30410. Rut if you do not pay a man the same 
for doing the same work do you think he would be 
regarded by the Public as a member of the higher 
Service, or would he not be regarded as occupying 
n rather different position ?— There will be that 
feeling of course. 

30153. Would not that be rather a disadviutr 
age?— It would. 

30451. And if you were to give these men 
whim you promoted from the Provincial Service 
the came pay and treated them in every other 
Tespeot as members of the Indian Civil Servico 
cadre, do you think they would he then regarded 
on precisely the same footing as other members of 
the Service ?— Even then I believe there would be 
some difference in the minds of the public, because 
the? would not have had the opportunities of 




their education in England and of 


imbibing those ideas they get from contact with 
, the British. In that way I think there wonld be 
still some difference, 

80452. I suposethat an officer who occupies a 
listed post under the present system is regarded 
as something not quite so good as a member of the 
Indian Civil Service?— That is oo. 

30453. Supposing that you had two adjoining 
districts, one of which was under the charge of an 
Indian civilian and the other under the charge of 
a listed post officer, would the people in the 
District which was under the oharge of the latter 
regard their District Officer as inferior to the 
District Officer next door ?— I think so. 

30454. Generally speaking, do yon think they 
would prefer to have an officer from the Indian 
Civil Service rather than a listed post offieer?-! 
do not think they would have any actual preference. 

30455. If that is®, it rally doss net make 
much difference whether they regard Him as in 


rather a different class or not? -It is simply what 
they would think about the matter. I do net 
think they would actually prefer to have this man 
rather than that man, but all the same in their 
minds there would be that feeling that the one is 
of a different calibre from tbe other. 

30450, ^ {Sir. Seaton.) With regard to the 
separation of the Judicial and Executive, you 
refer to the Judicial and Executive frame of mind. 
Would you mind telling rae, if you can, what the 
difference is between the Executive and Jadicial 
frame of mind, broadly speaking? — It is rather 
difficult to define, but I should think that the 
Executive frame of mind would uot go into such 
minute details as the Judicial mind. The Execu- 
tive would take a broad view of things, while the 
Judicial would weigh with greater precision all 
the minute details. 

36457. With reference to points of Law?— 
Yes. 

30458. Who are the people who complain 
about the want of separation between these 
duties?— I think the advanced classes especially, 

30 459. Have you any reason to suppose that 
the agricultural classes do so ?— I think they have 
hardly the education to understand what is meant 
by separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions. 

30460. So that to them apparently it is a 
matter of indifference?— Yes. 

30461. (Ur. Bhadbhade). I seo you have 
condemned the old statutory civilian appointments, * 
and l find you advocate the system of nomination 
ns regards recruitmeut to the Provincial Service. 
Can you tell the Commission what grounds of 
objection you have against the revival of that 
statutory system, and why those objections would 
not equally apply to a system of nomination iu 
connection with the Provincial Service ?— Ae I have 
already explained, the field is very limited and we 
cannot get the close of persons required to fill these 
high offices from the aristocracy. That is what I 
think was intended in the statutory Service, that 
the selection should bo made from the aristocracy. 

30462. I understood it was a system of pure 
selection and nomination ?— I think it was nomina- 
tion from men of some hereditary rank, but, I am 
not quite sure about it. 

30463. Why do you waut a system of nomina- 
tion plus qualification by University examina- 
tion J — I do not see how they are to be appointed 
if they are not appointed either by nomination or 
by the results of the University examination. 

30464. Would there bo auy objection to taking 
them on the results of the University examina- 
tion?— Yes. The advanced classes would get the 
advantage. 

30465. -You are a special advocate of the 
depressed classes ? — Yes ; of all backward classes. 

30496, {Mr, Jeghkar.) In reply to question 
(54), as to whether all classes and communities are 
duly represented in the Provincial Sendee and 
whether you consider that that is desirable, yon 
say you do not think they are duly represented 
and that it is desirable to take measures to secure 
adequate representation though not at the cost of 
efficiency. Would you require some University , 
degree as a test of efficiency ?- Yes, 

36467. The BA, nr tie MA?— Either the 
BA. or the M.A. 
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80468. You would appoint only men who 
1:370 some University degree ?— Yes. 

80469. Then wist would be the idea of your 
adequate representation? Would it bB cm the 
number of B.A/s in each caste, or the population of 
each caste, or what ? Supposing, you were told to 
appoint adequately a number of Collectors of each 
caste, on what principle would you do so ?— I do 
not wish to appoint only those men; I would 
rather have, if possible, persons belonging to tie 
backward classes. 

30470. On what principle would you appoint 
them?— As far as possible, on the population of 


the caste, if a sufficient member o^competent men 
are available. 

30471. And not on the number of 'graduates • 
in that caste ? — No. 

30472. You would take the population -only?-— 
Yes. 

80473. In reply to question (56) you say, the 
number of appointments iu the grade of Rs. 200/ 
Second-class Sub-Judges, is much too larges have 
you any similar recommendation to make with 
regard to Mdmlatdars ? — So ; I am afraid I have 
not gone into the details. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Hekby Stavobi Lawrence, Esqr., j. c.s., Collector of Karachi. 


Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service . 

30474 (I). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle?- No. No private 
firm recruits its employee by open competition. 
The business of the State i6 no less important 
and delicate, and requires the adoption of equal 
precautions . against injury by undesirable 
recruits. 

80476 (2), In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?— A proportion 
4 o£ the successful candidates are deficient in 
character, physical vigour and the power of 
command ; (i) a system of nomination before 
admission to the examination ; (ii) a period of 
probation of three to five years in actual service 
in India. 

80476 (3). Is tho system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India" and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ? — If the 
assumption be admitted that tho Indian Civil 
Sendee exists for tho purpose of maintaining 
.British ideals of administration, the system is 
equally suitable and equally unsuitable. ■ 

30477 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do yon 
propose?— No. 

. 00478 (6). Do you consider that the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Homo and Colonial Civil Services with that for' 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ? — It is a convenient arrangement for 
candidates, and I am not aware of any dis- 
advantage to India arising therefrom. The 
complaint heard in the press that the best men 
are deterred from coming to India is based on 
the theory that the top men in the examination 
are the best — a theory which -is opposed to 
all practical experience. 

80479 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose ? 
jjo you recommend a system based on any of 
the following principles (o) Selection by 
headmaster* of sehne's ,pp,„«d or other™, i 
(i) selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise; (^nomination by head* 


masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State ; {d) 
combined nomination and examination ; (e) any 
other method?— I recommend a system of 
combined nomination and examination. The 
headmaster of every important school (public or 
grammar) should be given a limited .number of 
nominations. These nomination certificates' 
should be further endorsed by the authorities of 
a college at au approved University, and the 
Civil Service Commissioners should , be em- 
powered to reject any ' school nominations 
unfavourably endorsed at college. From the 
candidates so nominated selection to follow by 
competitive examination. After selection a 
period of probation in India, Indian candidates 
would receive their certificates from the High 
School or affiliated college which they' bad 
attended, and would also be required to 'attend 
an approved University in the United Kingdom. 

30480 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both casesto all natural- 
bom subjects of Hia Majesty? — I consider it 
would give rise to very grave evils. At first 
very few Indians would be successful. Thcro ; 
would follow complaints of racial prejudice 
of the examiners; demands for Indians as- 
examiners ; surrender to political pressure; and 
the division of appointments between India 
and England. I am of opinion that the Indian- 
Civil Service should he retained as the chief , 
bond between the Indian administration and the 
British Government ; and that for this purpose 
it is necessary that it be recruited wholly in 
England. 

30481 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty's Dominions 1 — 
No. 

30482 (0). What would be your opinion with ■ 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by; 
“ Natives of India ’’ recruited by ineius of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or gronp- 
of provinces in India ? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ? — I lay great stress on the 
necessity of the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service in England alone. Instead of admitting 
Natives of India to the Indian Civil Service by 
examination .in India, I recommend that (i) 
the pay and status of the Provincial Civil 
Service be raised, and (ii) a larger proportion of . 
Hie superior posts bold by the Indian Civil 
Service be thrown open to them. This propor- , 
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lion may be one-fifth for Bombay. In recent 
years in Bombay onc-oighUi oftlic Indian Civil 
Service have been Natives of India; in combina- 
tion with the Provincial Civil Sendee, Indians 
would then bold 1.1-50 or practically one- third 
of these superior posts. 

30 1 S3 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India* would be selected in India 
tor admi'sion to the Indian Civil Service by 
menus of (a) nomination, (i) combined nomi- 
nation and examination, or (c) any other 
method? If so. please describe fully what 
system you would recommend ? In pnrtieular, 
dci von 'consider it desirable that whatever the 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, how would you give effect 
to thi- principle?— I am of opinion tlmt the 
Indian Civil Service should be recruited wholly 
in England. Indian aspirations for increased 
power and responsibility and emoluments can 
and should be met by an expansion of the 
conditions of the Provincial Service. Officers 
who work through the grades of tbe Provincial 
Service should be selected for promotion to the 
posts of Collector and District Judge and other 
superior posts. I consider it essential that 
public offices should not be the monopoly of 
certain communities- a result reasonably to be 
apprehended from pure competition held in 
India. I do not cousidor it necessary that all 
classes and communities should bo represented ; 
this would be impossible of achievement. 

304S4 til) If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by 11 Natives of India" in India, do you consider 
that “Natives of India" should still be eligible 
for appointment iu England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born sub- 
jects of Hi< Majesty ?— I am opposed to any 
recruitment in India, but I consider that tho 
examination in England should, in all circum- 
stances, be open to Natives of ludin. Indians 
who pM the examination iu England have 
thereby proved that they possess the qualities of 
courage, perseverance and self-control, and 
should be able to maintain the standard- of 
conduct required of the Indian Civil Service. 

30185 (12). Would yon regard any system of 
selection in India which yon may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplement^ to the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?— I see do advantage 
in the direct appointment of young men to listed 
posts. The contrary policy should be pursued 
of building up the Provincial Service. 

30486 (13), Do you recommend auy separate 
method of recruitment for tho Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?— No. 

30487 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Viet., c. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
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purposes only/' irrespective of whether such' 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ? If not, please state 
fully auy proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?— Yes. 

8048S (15), If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is retain- 
ed, please state tiie age-limits that you recom- 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your full reasons. Do you consider that tlieagc- 
limils should be fixed to attract candidates of 
the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an Intermediate stage of 
education? — I recommend the age of 22 — 24, 
and that candidates should bavo completed the 
University course. In the strenuous conditions 
which now prevail in India, men of compara- 
tively mature judgement are required. Further, 
if the system of nomination to the examination 
is adopted, it will be of great value to have the 
certificate of a headmaster endorsed by a college 
authority. 

30489 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly, under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age-limits 1-23 or 22-24 years followed 
by one year's probation) ?— I consider the merits 
of the two classes of men to be very much alike. 
There was, no doubt, more risk of ill-advised 
levity of conduct among the younger men. On 
the other hand the older men have been less 
willing to perform the drudgery of tbe duties 
allotted to junior civilians ; and when they have 
been kept too long on trivial duties there is a 
loss of keenness and efficiency. When the ago 
of entrance was raised, salaries should have 
been increased and promotion quickened. 
Salaries sufficient for men of 21 recruited from 
school are insufficient for men of 25 recruited 
from the University. I regard it as important 
that every man should be certain of acting as a 
Collector or a Judge or in analogous special 
appointments at the age oE 32 ; and that the 
cadre should be regraded accordingly, 

30190 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of tho recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?— Good with some exceptions, 

30491 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ? 
—Twenty -four. 

30492 (19). What age-limits for the open com- 
petitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are "Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons? Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?— I recommend no 
differentiation of age-limits. So far as I can 
judge, the present age (22—24) should suit 
them best. It gives a man time to take v a 
course at an English University after he has 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of English 
and experience to enable him to contend with 
the difficulties of life in a foreign country, 

30498 ( 20 ). On what principle should the sub- 
jects for tbe open competitive examination be 
fixed? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay's Committee in 1854, and since 
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followed, that' “the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who -may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well educated young 
man of the period f — Yes, 

30494 (82). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the examination desirable between can- 
didates who are " Natives of India n and other 
candidates ? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?— No. 

30496 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
civil administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of tho posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that " Natives of India " 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?-(i) Yes, two-thirds; (ii) one-third 
inclusive of Natives of India who pass the 
examination in England. 

30496 (26). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “Natives of India" are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly hv special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
roles framed under the provisions of section 6 
•of the Government of India Act, 1870 (83 Viet, 
c. 3), or with tho provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1881 (24 & 25 Viet., e. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what f-I regard the principle of tho 
present system as satisfactory; but I consider 
that appointment to listed posts should he con- 
fined to members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

30497 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of " Statutory Civilians” undor 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
whet method of recruitment would you recom- 
mend ?— I do not recommend its revival. 

30198 (29). Whatexperiencehaveyouhadof 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your province ? Please distinguish in your 
reply between (a) military officers and (4) 
others, and give details of the latter In Sind, 
the Commission had a mixture of military 
officers and other officers combined with Indian 
Civil Servants, when I first served in that 
province from 1893—1897. No such officers are 
now employed there. I was acquainted with 
two military and seven others, Colonel Crawford, 
Colonel Uayhew, Messrs, Watson, Giles, Steele, 
Males, Mackenzie, Boulton and Price. 

30499 (31). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India hasbecn stopped, or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintioduction or introduction, , as th6 case, may 
he, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted?— One military officer per annum 
would probably bo a valuable addition to the 


oO (82) . Do you consider that such a syi 
m*., s restricted to the recruitment < 
1 1 my officers or extended to the recruitmer 


of- selected officers from other Indian Services . 

The appointments should be restricted to one. 
per annum and the Provincial Government should' 
have the option of selecting from the Amy or, 
any other Indian Service, the appointment being y 
of a junior officer to the bottom of the service 
who should thereafter take rank as. one of the 
cadre. 

30501 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with " Natives of India " other- 
then members of the Provincial Civil Service or. 
Statutory Civilians been otdinarily and regularly, 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this,, and do you. think it advisable that the 
power should be utilised and in what direc-. 
tions ?— {a) No ; (4) No. 

30502 (33). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 

IE not, in what directions would you suggest 
any changes and why ?— The list can be enlarged 
to one-fifth of all posts, but in filling the posts 
it will be necessary to respect the claims of 
Indian Civilians recruited before the enlargement 
of the scope of the Provincial Civil Service. 

30503 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the _ existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction in England ? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?— At the present age of entry, I 
consider the one year’s course is hamful. It 
brings the officer out too late, and adds little of 
value to his knowledge. 3t should be abolish"!.. 

30504 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (<r) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina- 
tion, (4) under any modification'of that system' 
recommended by you?— -There should be no 
probation in England under the present system, 
(ii) If the age be reduced to 17, 18 or 19, there 
should be two years' probation at an University. 

30505 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should he required to spend their . 
period of probation in England at an . approved 
University ?— Yes, if there be a probation. 

30506 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?— £250 per 
annum. 

30507 (48). If you do not advise attendance at' 1 ' 
an approved University during the period of 
probation in England, what alternative course 
of study do you recommend ?— None. 

30508 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions f— No. 

30509 (50). If a probationer’s course is con- 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
fnture studies should he such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling ? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination .after 
leaviug school and to those who do so. after 
completing a University course ?— Yes,. Yea.. 

' 30510 (52). In particular, please .state your 
opinion- as 'to the desirability during the period 
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of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of casos ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence ; (iii) the 
teaching of the Grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (d) Political Economy, 
(e) Accounts ?— If there is a two years’ probation 
of young recruits, these subjects should be 
taught. 

SO 511 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner's course of instruction can best bo spent 
in England or in India 1—13 to 20 age, two 
years In England j 22—24 age, one year in 
India. 

30512 (64). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place iu India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited iu England!— I do Dot 
approve of it* 

80518 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suit- 
able centre !~I approve. 

80614 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisa- 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (190d), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by pro- 
bationers enn be given better in England than 
in India, because of the difficulties which junior 
civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the iack of good teachers in 
Indian district headquarters, the difficulty of even 
good Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student's point of view, and the difficulty of 
arduous study in a tropica! climate. Do you 
consider that these objections could be met by a 
suitable scheme of instruction in India?— -The 
view of the Treasury Committee is correct, but 
it is a counsel of perfection unsuited to the 
necessity of bringing men out to service while 
yet they are young. Sufficient instruction can 
be given in India. 

30515 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for "Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit- 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation you recommend for such officers?— I 
disapprove entirely of any recruitment in India 
lor the Indian Civil Service. 

30516 (60). Are yon satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ?— If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be intro- 
duced ? -In present circumstances the system 
is satisfactory* 

30517 (61). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental Examinations suitable and, if not, what 
change do you recommend f—Formerly there 
were two examinations in the Vernacular 
language. Recently, one was abolished. I 
consider it should be re-established. In other 
respects,, the system is suitable. 

30518 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 


Indian Givil Service 2 [f so, what are the causes ? 
Are you sntisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and if not, how could this best be remedied !— • 
A slight deterioration since the age was raised. 
Causes: (i) insufficient grounding in one year's 
probation ; iii) abolition of second language 
examination in departmental standard; (iii) 
growth of knowledge of English among Indians. 
In very rare cases is there any reasonable ground 
of complaint ; but I consider the rules might be 
amended in the Mowing two points: (i) No 
officer should bo exempted from an examination 
until he has reached sixteen years’ service ; (ii) 
officers should be encouraged to pass examina- 
tions at any period of their service and should 
be entitled to rewards for so passing. The new 
provision of a “ Proficiency ” examination is a 
satisfactory measure. 

805 HI (64). Please give your vieWB as to what 
steps (it any) are necessary to improve ' the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In particular, do yon favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (coarse for a call to the Bar, 
reading iu Barristers’ Chambers or other), and 
what conditions do you propose? - In regard to 
the Judicial branch, I think some such course 
as under should be adopted: (i) service in 
Revenue Department for four years ; (ii) furlough 
for one year with study leave for six months 
(counting as service), during which the prelimin- 
ary examinations of the Bar should be passed. 
An allowance to cover these Bar expenses to be 
granted in addition to furlough pay ; (iii) then, 
three years’ service as Assistant Judge with the 
civil jurisdiction of s Subordinate Judge; (iv) 
furlough with special allowances for completing 
the come at the Bar. At ten years’ service an. 
officer would then be fully qualified 

30520 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are " Natives of India" and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty! If SO, 
please state your proposals ?— No. 

30521 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives 
of India” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European, descent? If bo, 
please state your proposals?— No. 

30522 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that— (a) the members of the service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge, the duties of higher ones and (i) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of tbeir 
service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the 
number of posts, called technically "superior” 
posts, carrying a salary of over Rs, 1,000 per 
mesiem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the' lowest oE 
those appointments after the completion of eight 
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years' service. Do yon accept this system ? If 
so, do you consider that the period of eight years 
is suitable, or do you recommend any change ! 
What alteration (if any) would be necessary if 
the fine of recruitment were lowered ?— Theories 
(a) and {!/) are correct. The practice falls short, 
hi that officers do not reach Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem alter eight years and that Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem is too low a limit for the definition of 
superior j osts. I think it should be raised to 
Es. 1,200. The limit of Hs. 1.000 is suitable if 
the age is lowered. 

50523. (73) It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years* completed service should fill with practical 
permanency, in the ordinary course of promotion, 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
"inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Es. 1,000 per menttm. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement f If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?— The standard of Es. 1,000 is in- 
sufficient and should be Es. 1,200. 

30524. (80) Does the allowance of 30 per cent, 
on the number of superior posts give the right 
number of junior officers for the work of the 
administration of your province ? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail ? — The 
present block of promotion indicates an insuffi- 
ciency of superior posts. 

30525 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— 
I advocate (i) a period of probation in India 
of three years ; (ii) proportionate pensions after 
15 and "0 years’ service. 

30526 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen- 
tiated? Is any change desirable and, if so, in 
what directions ?— So far ns I am aware there 
arc no grounds for a further differentiation in 
the Bombay Presidency than olready exists. 
The term judicial functions is, of course, used in 
the limited sense of “ Magisterial functions ; for 
except in one backward tract (Thar and Parkar 
in the Sind Desert) no Executive officer is a Civil 
Judge, In regard to the magistracy, I have 
never come across a case of an officer acting ns a 
Magistrate in a matter in which he was con- 
cerned ns an Executive officer; and with the 
right of appeal for transfers of which liberal use 
is made by the people, there is no ground of 
apprehension of scandal arising. Further, in 
this Presidency, the Executive and Judicial 
branches are differentiated from an early stage ; 
nnd Judges do not. as in some provinces, return to 
Executive work. The main ground of criticism 
appears to me to he in the combination in the 
iJistnct Magistrate of powers of control over the 
l once, and of supervision over the subordinate 
magistracy. It j 8 necessary', in my opinion, that 
he should retain these powers for the safety and 
protection of the public. Such control and 

*“ * effectively exercised only 
by an officer who is frequently on tent in the 
district. There is one change I would advocate, 


that Subordinate Judges be invested with 
magisterial powers. It is important that these 
officers, if they are to rise to posts of District 
Judge, should have experience of criminal work, 
and it is necessary in some districts to lighten 
the burden of criminal work that falls on revenue 
officers. 

30527 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?— No. I consider that officers 
should rise to a salary of Es, 1,200 after eight 
years; and begin to act as Collectors or Judges 
from that period, 

30528 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?- Chiefly to the length 
of time required to attain the higher posts. 

30529 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 1 
in favour of a time-scale, should it he restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not ?— A 
time-scale would be satisfactory for the lower 
grades, and should be restricted to them. 

30530 (102). If you recommend any system of 
time-scale of pay, plense describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of.increments, promotion to superior 
grades, charge allowances, and other matters of 
importance? How do you propose to apply 
such time-scale in provinces where the scale of 
pay of the Judicial nnd Executive branches of 
the service is different?— The scale which I 
.would consider suitable is 


Initial pay ... 150 

1 year to 2 • ... 560 ) incMinMt tatjcci 

iS-toi ... t»j “w 

8 years to 4 ... 700 

and by annual increments of Rs. 100 toEs. 1,500 
after eleven years’ service. The same scale should 
apply to Judicial and Executive officers. Acting 
or charge allowances of higher posts would he 
additional. Approximately, this scale would 
represent an increase of 20 per cent, on the 
average salary of the first eight years from 
Rs. 625 to Rs. 750. 

30531 (104). Turning now to the ease of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds o! the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of (he 
Indian Civil Service ? If not, what rate do you 
’ suggest for the various grades of the service ? — 
Tes. 

30582 (309). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable ? If not, what' 
changes do you recommend ?— Yes. 

30533 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Dome 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of 1*. 6d, the rupee? If so, 
what change ? — No change. 

80534 (US), Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Indian Civil 
Service cause inconvenience to the administra- 
tion, and if so, what, and what remedy do you 
' “ -The restrictions ou the ta 1 j • 
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Icavo arc inconvenient. An officer should be 
allowed to take any leavo ho has earned when- 
ever lie can be spared without inconvenience. 

30535 (114), In particular are they a contri- 
butety cause «C excessive transfers o£ officers of 
the Indian Civil Service, and if so, bow can this 
difficulty be met ? — No. 

30536 (11 GJ. Do the present leave roles 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 
posts, cause any inconvenience to tbe adminis- 
tration, or press hatdly on tho officers themselves, 
and in what respects! In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rales for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil 
Service are desirable?— Separate rules are 
desirable, 

30537 (124), Do you recommend tlie introduc- 
tion of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without 
somo provision for their subsistence! Jf so, 
what ao you suggest?— I advocate a reduced 
pension on voluntary retirement, after fifteen 
years' sendee. 

30538 (125). Do you consider tho existing 
pension rules suitable in tho interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ?— 1 am under the im- 
pression that the pension deductions are excessive, 
and that therefore it is desirable to (i) abolish 
deductions and (ii) sanction a pension to be 
paid wholly by Government. A settlement in 
regard to contributions already levied would 
also be necessary. 

30589 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to moke either for 
their abolition or for their alteration ? Have 
you any proposals to make in regard to tbe 
present methods of working such regulations?— 
Pensions of sons should continue to 24. 

30540 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “Natives of 
India," who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based ?-I do not approve of 
this exclusion. I am not aware of any special 
conditions necessary. 

30541 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory 
Optional. 

30542 (136). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Indian Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you .suitable?— I am not satisfied that tbe 
organisation of tbe Civil Service, taking the 
Indian Civii Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service together, is suited to the needs of the 
administration of the future, (ii) There is, in 
my opinion, grave danger of the administration 
of India falling into tho chaotic condition of the 
administration of Ireland, and largely from the 
game cause. The multiplication of specialists 
reporting to Special Committees, Boards; and 
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Departments is tending to produce confusion and 
disorganization similar to that which prevails 
amongst the numerous Boards in Dublin which 
have their sole co-ordinating bond in the Seere- ■ 
tary of State for Iceland, (hi) Tbe progress of 
administration has rendered it necessary to 
remove Public Works, Forests, Police and Educa- , 
tion from tho direct control of the Collector; 
and is now creating new special branches to deal 
with Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Technical . 
Education, Excise and Sanitation in numerous 
forms. The Collector is constantly eallcd upon 
to intervene to co-ordinate their spheres of 
action or to bring some authority into effective 
relation with the people. If he is overwhelmed 
with the details af Revenue administration, lie 
is unable to watch the activities of these depart- 
ments and to keep himself sufficiently informed 
of the sentiments of tho people thereon, (iv) The 
principal functions of the Collector in tho future 
should be three-fold— [1) to know his people j (J?) 
to co-ordinate the work of Special Departments 
and to guide it into ways suited to the people, 

(3) to exercise supervision only over the Revenue 
Officers, the Magistracy and tbe Police. To., 
enable him to perform these functions it is- 
necessary to invest the Provincial Civil Service 
with a far higher degree of power and respon- 
sibility. (v) Iu Sind, selected Deputy Collectors 
are appointed Daftard&rs or Personal Assistants 
to the Collector. I consider that these officers 
would in time he competent to conduct the 
Revenue administration. For a considerable 
period it would be necessary for the Collector to 
retain appellate and revisional authority. These 
officers— the term Daftarditr is inappropriate- 
should be given tbe scale of emoluments recently 
adopted in the State of Mysore for Collectors, ' 
tis. Rs. 800— 1,000 and 1,200. At tbe cost of 
approximately three lakhs of rupees per annum 
for the Presidency of Bombay and Sind, the 
Indian Civil Service would be relieved of a 
crushing burden of work (largely routine) and 
the Provincial Civil. Service would be improved in 
status and reputation to meet the reasonable 
aspirations of Indians. Since supervision is far 
more difficult than control, these duties will 
require of tho Indian Civilian greater powers of 
tact and diplomacy than he has been called upon 
to possess in the past. This fact emphasizes the 
necessity of selecting men on qualifications other 
than pure intellect, (vi) I do not suggest that 
it would he possible to appoint at once in every , 
district, a Daftarddr with these separate special" 
powers. There are, I believe, 82 Deputy 
Collectors and 25 Districts, So far as I can 
judge, it would not be possible, out of these 8?,/ 
to find 25 men at once fit for these enhanced 
powers ; nor, probably, would' Government be 
able to find three lakhs of rupees at once, 
(vii) Further, it might be necessary in a district, 
such as Poona, to retain an Indian Civilian as 
Personal Assistant, and it may be possible in' a ' 
district, such as Kendra, to continue to dispense ’ 
with the Daftarddr.. I would suggest that an ' 
experiment be tried in eight districts or two, in 
each division at tbe outset, (viii) . I suggest that , 
a change of nomenclature be introduced;, these' 
officers be styled Collectors ; the presentCollectors/ 
Commissioners ; tbe present Commissioners, High . 
Commissioners; (is) I may note that I We' 
experimented In this direction for five years and', 
have been satisfied with the result.’ ’ ’ 
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Written Answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. • 

80543 (1). Please refer to Government of 
* India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cinl Civil Service and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have yon 
any recommendations to make for their altera- 
tion ?— Suitable, 

30544. (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
reernitmeut, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom- 
mend ? For direct recruitment do yon recom- 
mend (a) open competition, (b) nomination, (c) 
combined nomination and examination, or (il) 
some other method ? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend t— Executive. I 
believe that direct appointment bynominotion to 
the grade of Deputy Collector has produced 
satisfactory recruits. I consider that Deputy 
Collectors should be appointed alternately by 
direct nomination and by promotion from the 
rank of Mamletdar or Mukhtyarkar. 

80545 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service f Do you consider that only residents 
of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? — 
Executive, I know only oue such officer. 
Officers of one part of the Presidency are 
not popular when employed in another part 
of the Presidency, There would be a stronger 
feeling still against residents of another province. 
I consider therefore that, ordinarily, residents of 
the province should be preferred. 

80548 (S). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you cousider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure 
this object 1— Executive and Judicial, (i) No; 
(ii) yes; (iii) nomination. 

30547 (9j. What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recom- 
mend? — Officers are left very much to their 
own efforts. This is not satisfactory and if a 
course of teaching in a Central College can be 
instituted for members of the Indian Civil 

. Service, members of the Provincial Civil Service 
ehould join it also. 

30548 (10). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental Examinations suitable, and if not what 
changes do you recommend f— Yes. 

30549 (17). Are you satsified that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to umke regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of .selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers?— I think that the grant of reduced 
pension after 20 and 25 years’ service would 
be more effective in getting rid of inefficient 
retire 3 ° P° wer directing compulsory 

30550. Jl 8) To what extent are the functions 
ot the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
hranchcs of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if 


so, in what direction f— So far as I am aware, the 
functions of the Executive and Judicial branches 
are completely differentiated. No executive 
officer is a judge and no judge is an executive 
officer. Certain revenue officers are magistrates 
hut the greatest care is taken that no revenue 
officer deals with a case as a magistrate in which 
he is concerned as a revenue officer. The only 
thing desirable is to grant magisterial powers to 
Subordinate Judges in order to train them in 
criminal work and in order to give some relief 
to revenue officers in over-worked divisions. 

30551 (21), Are you satisfied with the present 
designation- " The Provincial Civil Service?” 
If not what would you suggest ?— The Bombay 
Civil "Service may bo substituted. 

30552 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1 88G-S7, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera- 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not what principle do you recommend ?— 
Provincial. In general terms, yes ; but I do not 
think that the law of supply and demand is 
strictly applicable. The salaries should be so 
adjusted in each province as to enable the 
officers to meet their English colleagues on equal 
terms, and to take their placo as leaders of 
Indian Society. 

30553 (24) Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in tbe officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?— Provincial. 
No. With the great increase in wealth of the 
unofficial community and with the rise in prices 
and in the standard of comfort higher salaries 
are now necessary. A larger number of the 
appointments should be provided in the higher 
grades and the maximum Bhould he raised to 
Rs. 1,000. 

30554) (30) Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay dram in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments ?— Yes. I approve. 

30555 (39) Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, ,if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave r ales for 
the European and Indian services as suitable ?— 
I consider that the differences between the leave 
rules for both the European and Indian services 
are suitable. 

30556 (44) Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?— I am inclined to think 
that if voluntary retirement after 20 or 25 
years were permitted on reduced pension, men 
who are inefficient would he induced to, retire, 
voluntarily. There would be a danger of swell- 
ing the pension list unduly; but at present 
Indian officers show great reluctance to retire 
and I think it is very improbable that men 
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would in fact retire unless they were in disgrace 
or in other words inefficient. 

80557 (16) Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organiza- 
tion you consider desirable, and explain fully 
your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable ?— Vide the reply to 
question (186) of the Indian Civil Service. 
In regard to the Judicial branch of the 
public service, I venture to suggest certain modifi- 
cations iu the present method of appointment. 
The salary of Subordinate Judges varies from 
Bs. 150 to Bs. 800 and all are recruited in the 
Rs. 150 grade. There is no snch distinction as 
is observed in the Executive branch between 
appointments to Mukhtyorkars on Rs. 156 and 
Deputy Collectors on Bs. 300. The powers of 
the lower grades differ from the powers of the 
higher grades and I think that the method of 
recruitment should differ also. I offer therefore 
the following suggestions (i) Subordinate 

Mr. H. S. Lawbbnoi 


Judges should ordinarily be recruited direct to 
the grade of Rs. 800 on the system at present 
adopted; (ii) the senior grade of Subordinate 
Judges should he employed largely on the 
supervision of the junior grades ; (iii) the grades 
below Rs 300 in pay should have a distinctive 
title— say, Muusif ; (ir) appointments as Munsif 
should be open to the clerical staff of the Judicial 
branch ; (v) promotion should rarely be granted 
from Munsif to Subordinate Judge. It is 
important that the Judicial branch should be 
placed on a parity with the Executive branch. 
If the senior grades are to be raised to salaries 
of Rs. 800 — 1,000—1,200, it may be necessary 
to reduce the number of appointments. I cannot 
speak from experience, but I am under tbe 
impression that want of supervision leads to 
great delays and much faulty procedure; and 
that economy would result and many abuses be 
checked if the senior Subordinate Judges were 
employed on the supervision and training of the 
juniors. 

i, called and examined. 


3055S, [Chairman.) You ate tbe Collector of 
Karachi ?— Yes. 

80559, How many years’ service have you 
had?— Twenty-two. 

30560. Have you spent the whole of your 
service in tbe Presidency of Bombay ?— Yes. 

30561. You are in favour of confining the 
competition in England for the Indian Civil Service 
to nominated candidates?— Yes. 

30562. And inyour scheme you suggest that 
Indian candidates should receive their Domination 
from colleges and high schools?— Yes. 

80563, And they would also be required to 
attend an approved University in the United 
Kingdom?- Yes. 

80564. Wonldsuoha University course come 
before or after the competition?— Before the 
competition. 

30565. At what age would yon suggest the 
competition should take place?— I think the 
present age is best. 

305GG. Do you suggest that the Indian candi- 
dates should be helped by Government with 
scholarships?— No, not as a portion of the scheme. 
If there is a separate scholarship scheme, well and 
good. 

80567. Would you approve of that?— I think 
I should approve of sending home certain boys, 
but it should be quite separate from this question. 

30568. But would you approve of such a 
scheme ?— Yes. 

30569. You are opposed to the proposal to 
recruit Indians for the Indian Civil Service in India 
by means of an Indian examination ? — Yes, I am 
opposed to that in any shape or form. 

30570. Would your objections to that proposal 
be in any way overcome if proper facilities were 
.given to the successful candidates to spend a period 
of time in England at an approved university ?— 
Under my scheme they would pass after they had 
gone through a university. 

30571. But would your objections to an 
examination in India be in any way diminished, 
were opportunities given, subsequent to the exami- 


nation, for Indians to get a training in England 
prior to entry into the service?— No. 

30572. Your scheme for the increased admis- 
sion of Indians is based on recruitment through 
the Provincial Service?— Yes. 

30573. You would increase the number of 
listed posts ?— I do not attach very much import- 
ance to the question of listing, but I would 
certainly give them posts which are now held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, 

30574. Would you abolish the listed-postas we 
know it and give direct promotion from the Provin- 
cial Service into the Indian Civil Service?— As I 
understand this question of listing, the idea is that 
a man gets into a listed post and stays there perma- 
nently. If you transfer that post and putitiu the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service, so that he goes up 
for promotion with other members of the Indian 
Civil Service, I think that would be more 
satisfactory. 

36575. Therefore, you would abolish the listed- 
posfc as we Imow it today, with its two-thirds 
pay aod limited promotion, aud would absorb 
it into the Indian Civil Service, so that officers 
promoted from the Provincial Service would have 
an opportunity of being promoted right up the 
service? — Yes; but I would not make them 
members of the Indian Civil Service; I would let 
them have promotion along with the members of 
tbe Indian Civil Service. My view of the Indian 
Civil Service is that it is a portion of the English 
Civil Service recruited for service in India, and, 
therefore, it is not right to have any entrance into 
the Indian Civil Service out in India at all. But 
I would give these gentlemen opportunities of 
promotion as if they were members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

30576. But you would not allow them to call 
themselves members of the Indian Civil Service ?— 
That is what it comes to. 

30577. Do you think that that would satisfy 
the aspirations of the educated Indian com- 
munity?— It gives them every opportunity of 
serving the country and every opportunity of 
promotion, 

305?8. But, as you go so near to letting them 
into the Indian Civil Service, what is youc 
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object in b # ig «* aiitiieBm J-Bramo, 
there must heaminimum of Englishmen appointed 
in England to maintain tie connection between 
British ideas and the administration in this 
country. ... 

30679. Oonld not yon have that minimum past 
thesamo without retaining this somewhat invidious, 
distinction as between officers bolding lisfed-posts 
and the members of the Civil Service?— It could be 
done, bnt, poreonally, I do not see any object in 
calling a man by a name which is inappropriate, 
I would transfer the poste to the Provincial 
Service. 

80580, You would increase the number of 
superior posts in the Provincial Service?— Yes. 

30581. The positions of Collector and so on 
would be positions in the Provincial Service ? — Yes, 
within the limits that I mention. 

30582. I see you advocate the recruitment of 
a few military officers to posts in the Indian 
Civil Service. Can fou tell ns why yon 
suggest that?— The suggestion came from the 
question, but I think that these military officers 
have done well in other Provinces, and I think they 
did well in the portion of the Bombay Presidency 
where I spent my early service. We had several 
military officers in the Sind Commission. By 
selecting a man who has been three or four yearn 
in the Army and giving him prospects in the 
Indian Civil Service you would be able to pick a 
first class officer. 

30583. Although, the system has been found 
satisfactory in all i rovinces where it has been fried, 
it has been one which has rather teeded to be with- 
drawn as the Province developed, has it not?— I 
do not know anything about Assam and Burma, 
but I believo it is still continued m the Punjab. 

I do not attach any particular importance to the 
matter, bnt tbo question was asked and I see no 
objection to it. 

3(1584. In your answer to question (2) von re- 
commend : that the successful candidates should come 
out to India and spend three to five years on proba- 
tion ?— Not at all ; that is connected with the 
question later on with regard to compulsory retire- 
ment. I should wish Government to exercise the 
power of compulsory retirement in the first three or 
five years of a man's service. I want to tell him he 
ison probation, and that if he is not satisfactory he 
may be compulsorily retired, I do not approve of 
compulsory retirement of senior men. 

305S5, , Yo'a would have kfcn put to active 
work in the service at the usual time ’—Certainly. 

30586. But he would he liable to rejection at 
any time up to his first five years if not found 
suitable? — Yes. 

30587. And you object to anything in tbo 
nature of compulsory retirement at a later period 
of service?— Yes. 

80588, Would not you favour any scheme, 
with proper safeguards and reservations, which, 
would ensure the retirement of an inefficient 
officer ?~I think it is undesirable to -shake confi- 
dence, but I think that Government can at present 
nd of a man who is really quite unsatisfactory. 

30589. _ Can the Government get rid of him 
on a pension adequate to sustain him ?— I do not 
know or any actual case having occurred. 

30590. The £U gg M tion which has been madeto 
us is that there should be a method of compulsory 

'i " w ! " iv; ’*> » «* 

efficient, and that when retired he should he -riven 


retirement on pension after , fifteen years’ service- 
and I think if a man was really inefficient hb ‘ 
would find service was so unsatisfactory in 
various ways that he would very soon retire" 
optionally. ■ . 

30591. You prefer to leave the discretion to- 
the individual rather than to the Government?— I . 
think be would very soon' exercise it. 1 

30592, You say that the present block in pro-' 
motion indicates an insufficiency of superior posts. 
What would you suggest for getting rid of that 
block and making promotion mere satisfactory? — I 1 
hdve suggested a time-scale up to eleven yearn 1 ser- 
vice. As regards extra superior posts, I think there 
are certain posts that Civilians would lie more' satis- 
factory in ; for instance fri the Educational Depart- 
ment there are posts of Inspectors of Primary ■ 
Schools, Very important poets indeed, and they are- 
held at present by school-masters, men who have- 
had no previous training in district life. I 
think these important pests ought to be held liy 
Indian Civilians and that they Bbould-be called ; 
superior posts. 

30593. You would transfer some posts from 
the Special Services into the Indian Civil Service ? 
-Yes. 

30594. Would you do that on its merits or with 
a view to getting over the difficulty of the 
paucity of superior posts in your service ?— I think, 
it is advisable entirely in the interests of the-' 
administration. 

30595. Iu your answer to question (136) yon 
say, you are not satisfied that the organisation of the- 
Civil Service, taking the Indian Civil Service and 1 
the Provincial Civil Service together, is suited to- 
the needs of the administration of the future. 
You suggest, first of all, defining more specifically 
the powers of the Collector. What is there under 
the three heads you give which lie is not already 
doing ?— He is engrossed in the control of the Reve* 
nneDepartment and detailed administration, whereas 
I think he ought to be exercising supervision and ' 
having more time and leisure for his other duties. 

80596. You Say that he is constantly called- 
upon to co-ordinate the work of special depart- 
ments and to guide them in a way suited -to the 
people. What power would - you suggest he- 1 ’ 
should have which he has not got at present ?— I do . 
not think you require to change his powers in any 
way. He has no time to attend to them., . 

30597. You suggest he should be relieved 
of certain detailed work and thereby enabled to 
pay more attention to this supervisory work?— 
That is so. 

30598. And you suggest that could he done 
by raising the powers of tho Deputy Collector?-—.; 
It is only ia Sind that wc have these Deputy 
Collectors who are Personal Assistants to the 
Collector, and they are only in four districts of ‘ 
Sind. In the Presidency they have not such an 
officer at all. They used to have one is one district/ ' 
but I tliinkthat officer has been abolished. 

30599. Do Personal Assistants to a Collector' 1 
have practically co-equal powers with the Collec- 
tor?— The Personal Assistant performs such duties 
as ihe Collector delegates to him. 

30600. Conld you tell us what duties bo 
delegates to these Additional^ Collectors -which 1 are 
not delegated in other Provinces-?— At present F 
am away from the district and my Daltarddr is- 
touring, round on my behalf in two Talukas that > 

I am not able to visit. He is inspecting- tho. 
offices there and will issue orders regarding any- 
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tiling lie sees wrong in the administration of those 
offices. When I get back he will show me his 
notes and orders and inform me wliat ho has done, 
and if I disapprove X will alter thorn. But he is 
an experienced man and I have no reason to 
suppose I shall have any occasion to interfere. 

80G01, Is nos that woik being done also by 
Deputy Collectors in other parts of thePresidency ? 
—No. There are Deputy Collectors in other 
parts of the Presidenoy but they are in charge of 
Sub-divisions and are not representing tbe Collector. 
A Collectoiato is divided into* three Sub-dimons, 
one or two of which are held by Assistant 001103- 
tors, and one by a Deputy Collector, and those 
are officers who work on their own responsibility 
and have their powers rather sharply defined, and 
they have to apply for sanction for various things. 
But this Daflardar would represent the Collector 
and give instructions to the Sub-divisional Officers. 

30602. Do you suggest that, given those 
additional responsibilities under the Collector, he 
should be given a higher salary ?— Yes. 

80603. Wlat would yon give him?— I have 
stated Es, S00, Es. 1,000, and Ke. 1,200. 

20604. Yon suggest that eight districts in the 
Presidency might be treated in this way. Does 
your estimate of three Mkbs oover the whole of 
the twenty-five districts or merely this partial 
amount?— -That assumes the whole of the cost 
eventually, the total. 

30605. So that you could experiment on 
eight districts for a sum much less than that ?— 
If you adopted the scale of pay suggested it would 
only work up gradually to the Rs. 1,000 and 
Its, 1,200 grades j but, if it were in full force and 
the men bad beoo working for rome time, the 
average would be Es. 1,000 per month per man, 
Es. 12,000 per year per district, and eight districts 
would mean a Idkh of rupees. 

30606. For how long have yon hoen carrying 
out this scheme in your district ?— I began to try it 
five years ago in one district, and I went on with 
it in a second district in which I have now been 
for 3i years. 

30607. Do you find it satisfactory ?— Yes. 
30608. Do yon find it relieves you of a lot of 
detailed work, and thereby enables you to do more 
efficiently the larger supervisory work?— Yes. 
That is my idea. 

30609. Do you find that the work done 
by these Assistants is as efficiently done as 
yon would wish it to be done by yourself?— 
'fliincs may go a little more slowly than if one 
was doing it one’s self, but one cannot do every- 
thing. Tilings are not done by others exactly as 
one would do them one’s self. 

30610 . But you regard it as a satisfactory form 
of delegation? — Yes, 

30611. Do you give youv Assistant Deputy 
Collector any appeal power in magisterial work? — 
No j the magisterial duties are entirely retained by 
myself. 

30612. It is only the detailed revenue work 
that you place on his shoulders?— Yos. 

30613. Am I right in inferring from your 
answer to question (46) in the Provincial series 
that you would carry out a somewhat similar form 
of delegation m the Provincial Service ?— That 
is not quite delegation. I suggest that these 
Subordinate Judges might relieve the Sessions 
Judge of cases. In delegation the responsibility 
rests with tbe man who delegates. In a Sessions 
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case the Sessions Judge would re tarn no respons- 
ibility. 

30614. You suggest that he should hand it 
straight over ?— He most if there is a penalty to 
be inflicted. 

30615. You suggest that recruitment to the 
Subordinate Judgeships should bo made into the 
second-grade on Rs. 300 a month. Do you mean 
by that that all officers now recruited into the third 
and fourth- grade on Rs. 200 and Rs. 150 should be 
recruited direct into the second on Rs. 300 ?— I am 
not prepared to adhere to the details in those sugges- 
tions, as I do Dot know enough about the subject. 
What I want to draw the attention of the Commis- 
sion to is that you get better material if you recruit 
direct at a higher grade of pay, Wehavehad cases 
in Sind of fairly good men coming in on Rs. 150 and 
throwing up the appointments because they did 
not get promotion quick enough, and I think 
those men were probably worth recruiting at 
Its. 300 direct. 

30616. You think Rs. 150 is too low?-— If the 

ttat" siiggestion'tbt R ain^eR ^ ° U 

80617. You do not desire us to take this as a 

should be on a higher salary than Rs. 150?— Yos. 

30618. If you were asked which would he tbe 
■cost popular in the .ei-io,, ijimri n d,ri.g 
service, or more favourable conditions in regard to 
pension at the end of service, which would you 
suggest?— I think increased pay; it is more 
certain. 

30619. You have suggested certain modifica- 
tions in the present pension scheme : have yon any 
ideas on that ?— I should like to see a scheme worked 
ont by which a Provident Fund should be started 
to which Fund men contributed from the first day 
and to which Government added a similar propor- 
tion, as is done in various pablic funds in India. 
A man might contribute 4 per cent, of hie pay and 
Government might add 4 per cont. every month. 
In the case of death that sum would be of course the 
property of the subscriber. If that were doce 
I think the pension might be reduced from the 
net sum of £1,000, One advantage of such a 
scheme would he that while I think the contribu- 
tions should be so calculated as to provide a total 
pension of £1,000 after twenty-five years’ service, 
if a man continued his service up to thirty-five he 
would, with the additions of the 4 per cent, and 
of the Government contribution, at thirty-five 
years’ service be able to purchase for himself an 
annuity considerably in excess of £1,000 a year. 

30620. So that you would favour a scheme by 
which an officer received something below £1,000 as 
pension if his 4 percent, deduction, supplemented by 
■ Government, went towards a General Fund which 
would probably, at the end of his service, enable 
him to buy an annuity which would make up the 
£1,000?— Yes, or give him the capital. 

30621. If he went on after twenty-five years’ 
service he would probably get more than the 
£1,000 ?— Yes. 

30622. (Sir Theodore Morison.) In your 
answer to question (130) yon say that yon have 
“experimented in this direction for five years,” 
and I should like to know whether there are any 
points in that experiment which you did not 
explain to the Chairman just now. I understood 
you to say that your Daftardar was touring in 
camp at the present moment for you, and I should 
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like to know what other duties would devolve 
upon him ?— He conducts the whole of the verna- 
cular correspondence on my behalf, 

30628. Do you have to check it?— -We have 
the same office and he comes to tee me regularly 
and he tells me of any important business that is 
on and asks me about it, and in important matters 
in the vernnolar, say big grants of land or any- 
thing of that kind, he makes a note in English for 
me and we discuss it. 

80624. And he acts by himself?— -He las 
authority to act by himself. Of course, there are the 
relations with the Assistant Collectors and Deputy 
Collectors to he coosidered. This experiment is 
purely a private affair, and I told my Assistant 
and Deputy Collectors that if they received any 
orders in the vernacular signed by my Assistant 
which they thought were erroneous they were at 
liberty to write back in English or write me 
privately and ask me to reconsider them. But, 
1 cannot remember having received any such 
letters. 

30G25. It is not an integral part of the system 
that tho correspondence should be in the vernacular, 
I suppose; you would be prepared for your 
Deputy or Assistant Collectors to correspond 
in English ?— Yes, it is the custom to put more 
important things into English. That is a rough- 
and-ready division of routine duties and more 
important duties. 

30G26. As English education progresses in 
Sind will not the correspondence be more in 
English ? — Then you must divide up your subjects. 

S0G27. You would still advocate this whatever 
language they were conducted in ?— Yes. 

30t 28. Is there anything else which forms 
part of vour experiment in the shape of devolu- 
tion ?— He does a great deal of inspection worir, 
ordinary village inspection work. 

30629. When you are there?— Yes. We tour 
and camp together ordinarily and he goes out in 
one direction inspecting and I go out in another. 
There is a very detailed check of the cultivation of 
fields and by which is settled the assessment in the 
fields. Wo have survey numbers with boundary 
marks which have to be kept up, and the village 
officers have to bo made to sea that those are iu 
proper order. The detailed checking of these 
things is very laborious work, and that is done by 
the Daftarddr, 

30680. With regard to what you say about 
supervision end control, I should be glad if you 
could define to us what is the difference between 
those two tbiugs ?— In control I take it you issue 
the orders yourself ; in supervision you look mound 
and seo if you can find anything wrong and set it 
right. 

30631. But, you imply something rather clcaer 
iu your relations with special departments. I 
see that you have to co-ordinate the work of special 
departments and to guide it into ways suited to 
the people, and that implies some sort of authori- 
tative advice ? — We are being appealed to for 
advice all the time iu 1 we have very little time to 
find out the proper facts and to give the advice 
required. 

30o22, You do not inelude that in supervision ? 
J>y supervision you would mean something more 
direct than giving advice ?— I speak of supervision 
wr the Revenue Officers, the Magistracy, and the 
loliec; m regard to the special departments, it is 
not supervision but advice, 


30688. With regal'd to those three departments 
you would retain a close connection? — Certainly, 

30634. But the actual work is to be done 
very largely by other persons?— Yes j I retain the 
Magistracy exactly as it is now. 

80685. In the oase of the Magistracy ia Sind, 
what aotual magisterial work is done by the 
Collector? — Original work none, or one case in 
a year. 

80636. Consequently, there is an enormous 
increase in the importance of the Provincial Service 
officers upon whom the work is devolved?— Yes, 

30637. That is an integral part of your 
system? — Yes. 

30688. That the importance of their functions 
is very much increased? -Yes. 

30639. And you offer them a much higher 
salary ?— Yes. 

30640. {Hr. Ghanlal.) In answer to ques- 
tion (2) you recommend a system of nomination 
before admission to the examination and a period 
of probation of three to five years. How long 
before the examination would you dominate the 
candidates for appearance at the examination?— 
My suggestion is purely tentative but one which 
I think should be worked out in England rather 
than here. The nominations should be given to 
headmasters of schools. 

30G41. My question was more with reference 
to Indian candidates ?— The same would apply. 

30842. In their oase the nomination would 
have to be some years before the examination, 
would it not?— Yes. 

3064-3. Could you have it soon after they 
graduated from the University here ?— I take it 
it should bo given before the candidate enters on 
his University course in England. 

30644. That is to say, the nomination must 
be in India?— Yes. 

30645. The sort of certificates you require in 
order to enable a person to he nominated are also 
necessary at the present day, are they not, certi- 
ficates from the high school and the affiliated 
college which the candidate had attended, and the 
necessary attendance at an approved University? 
Is not that done in respect of Indian candidates 
who wish to appear for the competitive examina- 
tion ?— Yes, but I believe a very slight acquaintance 
is required with a candidate to give those certifi- 
cates at present. I am not acquainted with them 
beyond knowing that such certificates aro'given. 

30646. Jn answer to question (10) why do yon 
italicise the " all ” ?— I think that is a question to 
be addressed to the Secretary of tho Commission. 

30647. If you mean that you are not parti- 
cularly interested that all communities should be 
represented I have no question to ask ? - 1 am not. 
It is impossible to represent the lower castes. 

30348. I thought you might have meant somo 
special emphasis by the “ all ’’ ?— There may have 
been, but 1 do not remember now. 

30649. In your answer to question (S8j you 
recommend, that Subordinate Judges should bo 
invested with magisterial powers. Does that 
mean that the Executive officers should be divested 
of them and the Subordinate Judges should be 
invested with them ?— Mo. 

30650. You want the present Executive officers 
to exercise magisterial functions and in addition 
Subordinate J udges ?— N ot all Subordinate Jndgos, 
bat I think it is very important Subordinate Judges 
should have experience of criminal work. 
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30651, You look at it more from the point of 
• view of tminiug the Subordinate Judicial Service 
in criminal work than from the point of view of 
di flferentiation of functions ?— Certainly. I do not 
at all admit that any evil exists at' present. 

30652. I suppose yon mean there is a belief in 
the evil?— I am not at all sure that there is that. 

80653, Have yon been liraring this cry for the 
separation of the Executive and the Judicial ?— 
My last answer requires some qualification perhaps. 
I am not at all sure that there is any such outcry 
among the criminal classes, who are chiefly 
affected. This outcry, as I nndevstend, began in 
1SS6, when the National Congress made this one 
of their resolutions, and so far as I know they 
liace repeated that resolution unchanged for 
twenty-sir or twenty-seven years. 

30654. When it began in 1836-87, whether it 
was with the Congress oc anybody else, there was 
an actual complaint at that time?— No doubt the 
complaint had been feltj bat I think the Congress 
may not have been aware that in 1882 there was 
aa alteration of the law. Previous to 18S2 
Magistrates were able to try cases which, as 
Revenue officers, they had ordered to be tried, but 
in 1882 that power was taken away from them. It 
is only gradually that that section has become 
kuowo throughout the country. As long as it was 
unknown no doubt the complaint was made, 
but for many years past there has been do ground 
wbatsoeverfor the complaint, and from my acquaint- 
ance with the criminal classes I do not think 
they feel any inconvenience or fear. 

80656. Do you think that the Magistrates -have 
any training in Criminal Law?— They pass their 
Departmental Examinations. 

80653. But they have no regular coarse in 
Law which they take as a preliminary to getting 
their appointments ?— They have no theoretical 
training, but many of them act as clerks to 
Magistrates before they pass that examination 
and get a practical training in that way. 

30657. In your province, for the purpose of 
the trial of a case, ate there not occasions when 
the counsel, and witnesses, and parties have to 
move aboat with the camp of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer ?— Sometimes. 

30658. Is there any complaint on that 
ground ' There is considerable complaint amongst 
the Pleaders who have to attend courts in some 
out-of-the-way places at times, but I do not think 
there is any serious complaint amongst tbs people. 
Naturally, very often the camp is pitched close to 
the man's village. 

30659. What about the witnesses who have to 
appear ?— The witnesses do not have to go about 
from place to place frequently. The magistrate 
often lives hia camp to try a case in a locality 
convenient to the witnesses. 

30060. Supposing that a magistrate is tounug 
round and he has vhree Talukas-A, B and C, 
and that while at A a complaint from B comes 
to him. Does he take cognisance oE it there ?- 
Yes. 

80861. And he h«s the day for the trial of 
the case at a time when he would be at Talnka 
B ?— Yes, if ho bad an opportunity of doing so. 

306 0?, Do you think there are inconveniences 
caused by that?— There is inconvenience to every- 
body who has to go before a criminal court at 
any time, but ] do not think the inconvenience 
of having to go to a touring officer is anything 
more than of going before a Resident Magistrate. 


30663. "Would you attach any importance to 
what the Pleaders suffered when they represent the 
parties ? — I think they obtain their quid pro quo j 
if it is a very inconvenient place they get a very 
high fee. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

30364. (Mr. Sip. 1 "With regard to your scheme 
for the further employment of Indians, I under- 
stand you recommend that Indians could safely be 
employed in the service up to a proportion of about 
one- fifth? —Yes. 

30665. That one-fifth refers to the Bombay 
Presidency ? — Certainly. 

30666. And you recommend as the most suit- 
able system of recruitment, the promotion of officers 
of proved merit and ability from the Provincial Civil 
Service? —Yes. 

30567. You have suggested in answer to 
certain questions which were put to you that this 
might be done by transferring certain posts from 
the Indian Civil Service cadre to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and making it a self-contained 
Service, with certain posts of Collectors and 
lodges attached to it ? - Yes. 

30668. Do you consider that there would be 
any great objection in effecting this object by 
another scheme, more on the lines of the Sind 
Mixed Commission with which you are acquainted. 
That is instead of having a self-contained 
Provincial Civil Service with superior posts, 
officers from the Provincial Civil Service should be 
promoted on to the same list with the Indian 
Civil Service members,— on the same list as the 
Mixed Commission?— In the first place that was 
not the system of the Sind Commission. The 
Sind Commission had a separate promotion list of 
their own. That is a detail. 

30669. On the lines of the Punjab Mixed Com- 
mission, or the Burmese Mixed Commission, and 
others ?— I still prefer having two entirely separate 
cadres; for this reason, that if you have the 
amalgamated list you would have officers of the 
Indian Civil Service proper retiring after twenty- 
five years, and you would have officers of the 
Proviudal Civil Service remaining iu service up 
to the very last moment passible, and in the 
course of years you will have in this Mixed Com- 
mission a block at the top of Provincial Civil 
Service officers who are not holding the whole 
number of superior appointments. I presume, you 
still propose to retain the one-fifth allotment for the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

30570. The question as to whether there would, 
or would not, be a block at the top of the Mixed 
Commission, would depend entirely upon tbe age 
at which the Provincial Civil Service officers were 

the objection ire have had put forward to Provincial 
Service officers holding listed posts is that they 
are recruited so late in life that they have not a 
chance of getting up to the top of tbe list of 
Collectors ? —Under the scheme I have suggested 
there would be direct appointment to. tbe grade of 
Rs. 300 alternately with appointment by selection. 
Therefore those men so appointed direct would 
presumably Bar re for thirty or thirty-five years 
and they would cause a block, I think. 

30671. The objection yon have stated to their 
being made what you call members of the Indian 
Civil Service would not be an objection which 
would apply to their being made members of the 
Mixed Commission?— No, it would not. 
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80672. I understand year objection to their 
beug called members of the Indian Civil Semes 
iB due to the fact that the members of the Indian 
Civil Service at present are recruited by an entirely 
different method, by open competition in England, 
and that you do not desire any man, no matter 
1 whether he be a European, or an Indian military 
officer admitted to the Commission, or any other 
officer, should also he styled a member of the 
Indian Civil Service?— I had not considered the 
military officer in that regard. 

80678. As a matter of fact, the military 
officer that was posted to a Mixed Commission, 
and performed exactly the same duties as a mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil Service, was not styled a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, was he?— I 
kvo no acquaintance with any such. 

80674. He was not. In answer to question (43) 
you have given the opinion that the system of one 
year’s probation was harmful ?— Yes. 

30675. Wbat particular harm do you consider 
was caused by that one year’s probation?— It 
wns a waste of time. 


8C676. That the officer learnt nothing that 
wns of real importance for bis future duties during 
that year ?— Very little. 

80677. If the present limit of age were 
reduced, do you consider that a combined system 
of probation aud training could he successfully 
given in India ?— Yes. 

30678. Another proposal you have made is for 
the voluntary retirement of officers after fifteen 
years’ service, Considering the expensive and 
fairly long training that an officer undergoes 
before he stmts rendering full service to the 
State, do you consider that it is reasonable, from a 
Government point of view, to allow an officer to 
retire voluntarily at the end of fifteon years' 
service?— I do not think you get good service 
from u man who is kept against his will. I would 
not tompt him to go by any extravagant emolu- 
ments of pension ; but I bav,e known one case 
certainly where a man who was of no uso to 
Government, would have willingly gone on any 
terms after about that period, 

80679. Would it not also be the case that 
some officers who were, perhaps, of the highest use 
to Government, the most successful officers, might 
bo tempted nuder those terms to retire aud start 
another career in life ? In other words, that 
instead of having the effect of getting, rid 
of the bad men it may have the effect of 
inducing the good men to go ?— Yes, there would 
be that danger. I think that danger could bo 
obviated by refusing to allow them to retire 
without permission. 

30680. Then it would not be a scheme of 
voluntary retirement ?~If it was tho wish of the 
officer to retire and Government saw no objection, 
I would let him go. To that extent it is 
Yoluntaiy. 


$0681. In answer to question (125) you hav 
stated that the pension deductions are excessivi 
From what point of view do you consider ths 
they are excessive?— I- understand that actnari; 
calculations have made that out of the £1,00 
pension which the Mian Civilian obtains nr 
more WGOO isactuaUy paid by Govcrn'men 
i “f, 1110 >lance of £100 is obtained froi 
these deductions from all tho members of th 
service. 


30682. Can you tell us what actuarial calcula- 
tions that is based epon ?— I do not know. I say 
that is an impression. 

80688. Simply an impression ?— Yes. 

30684, With regard to your •scheme for 
decentralisation by giving further powers to the 
Personal Assistant of the Collector, was that 
scheme ever put forward by the Decentralisation 
Commission ?— Not to my knowledge. 

30685, You know that Commission, after 
having considered the question fully, preferred 
a scheme of decentralisation based on divisions 
of area, by giving larger powers to Sub- 
Divisional Officers for the relief of a Collector, in 
preference to the one you have suggested ?— I do 
not know that. 

30686, As a matter of fact, what would be 
your opinion of an alternative method of decen- 
tralising work, by relieving the Collector, and 
giving increased powers to Sub- Divisional Officers 
in preference to concentrating them upon , this’ 
Personal Assistant ?- I have heard of this for 1 
twenty odd yearn, I think, and I have not seen 
any good result. 

30687. Do not you think your sehome would 
depend very largely upon the character of the 
Collector, as to the actual amount of power that 
would be handed over to this Personal Assist- 
ant?- Certainly.' 

30688, Again, would not there be tho likeli- 
hood of difficulty arising in carrying out your 
scheme owing to the faot ' that if a Personal 
Assistant were thus empowered to give orders to 
the Assistant Collector, the Assistant Collector 
might, in his turn, become officiating Collector, and 
be the immediate superior of tne Personal Assist- 
ant?— Difficulties may arise under any scheme; 
but I do not see that that particular difficulty is 
likely to arise. That system, I think, would tend 
to produce toleration on both sides. Men must 
learn to know each other, and work without 
friction. Of course there will be friction under 
any system, 

30689. Tkore is no other system under which 
one week one officer may be the buperior of the 
other, and the following week the positions may be 
reversed?— I cannot at the inomeat think of any 
similar analogy, but probably there are some. 

80690, Take it from tbs point of view from 
which you have considered it, as an improvement 
oE the prospects of the Provincial Civil Service. 
Do yon think that a Provincial Civil Service officer 
woukl prefer such a scheme as you have described 
to that of being himself in independent charge apart 
from the Collector? - If he has the position aud 
pay suggested, certainly he would prefer it, 

3069J . An mdepeodent charge '? I take it 
that there would be no change iu the pay and 
position of independent charges, and there is this 
great improvement iu tho pay and position of these 
suggested officers, In such circumstances Deputy 
Collectors would aspire to be Personal Assistants. 

30692. Do you not think they would prefer 
more independent charges than that of boing 
Personal Assistant to the Collector? — I have dis- 
cussed this poiut with several Deputy Collectors, 
and they all expressed their very great gratification 
at the possibility of any such scheme being 
brought into force. 

30693. With regard to tho present methods 
of recruitment for the Provincial Civil Service < 
in the Bombay Presidency, you have an upper and 
lower division in the- Executive Provincial Civil 
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Service. TW nppev division is recruited, in a very 
small proportion, by direct recruitment, on an 
average of about one appointment a year, and the 
rest is recruited by promotion from the Mamlat- 
dars f— Yes. 

30091', And those Mamlatdars, I understand, 
are originally recruited on an initial pay of Us. 50 
a month?— Jos. 

30695. Can yon tell ns from your experience 
whether that system of recruitment, starting as 
lew down on the scale as Bs. 50 a month, docs m 
practice secure the best men for the important 
posts of Deputy Collectors in the Provincial Civil 
Service ?— You get very good men who force their 
way through by stress of competition ; but I should 
myself prefer to see a larger number recruited 
direct. 

30696, If, as in most other provinces of India, 
there was a substantial proportion of direct recruit- 
ment to the post of Deputy Collector on Bs. 200 or 
Its. 300 a month, do yon not consider that that 
would lead to a substantial improvement in the 
class of Deputy Collectors?— Yes, I think so. 
30697. (Mr. faker.) At what ago did yon 
ass your competitive examination ?— Seventeen. 
£0698. You came in under the earlier 
system?— Yes. 

30699. And yet, on the whale, you think it 
is well to take men at rather a later ago ?— Yes. 

30700. May I infer that you are quite 
satisfied with the men who have been coming out 
under the recent system?— No, not quite 
satisfied. 

30701. Do you think that they are as good 
as you could get under any system of recruit- 
ment?— I have suggested that there should be a 
system of nomination. 

30702. But as far os the age goes, you say 
you do not find that they are under My groat 
disability?— No. On the whole, 1 should prefer 
to see a man come out to India at the age of 
twenty-four. I think he comes out a little too old 
after a year’s probation. I should rather prefer 
to see him come out at twenty-four than to come 
out »t twenty or twenty-two as was the case 
in my time. 

30703. Do you think that they made more 
mistakes when they came out at an earlier age 
than they would be likely to make now ?— I think 
so. I can recall no particular glaring instances, 
but it is obvious that they must be less mature in 
judgment. 

30704. I suppose that if a man happened to 
be unsociable or rather rough by nature fee is less 
easily absorbed if he comes out at twenty-four than 
jf he comes out at an earlier age?— Certainly. 

30705. And it is probably for that reason that 
you would like to see a system of nomination added 
to competitive examination ?— ' You said because of 
his roughness. 

30706. I said a few people oomc out who are 
ra*W rough and unsociable and cannot easily be 
absorbed ?— In general termB, yes. _ 

30707. Do you think that with the scheme 
which yon have indicated in your answer to 
question (0) you would really get a different type 
of men from the type you get now, because under 
the existing system practically every man comes 
with . a good testimonial from his school or 
college ?— Not as regards his maimers, I think. 

30708. Jon wish a specific testimonial as to 
manners?— I 'think that is a very important 
matter here. A good deal of the tremble one hears 
H 495-63 


so much talked about in the Press arises from 
their manners, and I think yon ought to have 
some guarantee that the man is not essentially 
bad mannered. 

30709. Do you think there ate many iueurable 
cases of bad manners ?— Bad manners at twenty- 
font are fairly well set, 

8U710. You advoeate that Subordinate Judges 
should be vested with magisterial powers. It 
has been submitted to ns that it might be desir- 
able to recruit some of the Sessions Judges from 
the Government Pleaders in District Courts : would 
yon favour that suggestion ?— On the whole, no. 

30711. May I ask why ?— Because I want to 
build up the Provincial Civil Service to as strong a 
self-contained body as it would be possible to get. 

30712. It is rather in the interests of tho 
Provincial Service that you would oppose the 
suggestion, not because you do not believe that 
the Government Pleaders would be suitable?— I 
was going on to say that I rather question the idea 
which is held in England that a lawyer will 
necessarily make a good Judge. I have not got 
sulficieut experience on the subject to speak 
definitely. I merely say that, personally, I am 
inclined to doubt it. 

30713. I notice that you do not attach much 
importance to legal training as a part of the 
equipment of the civilian ?~T. think I made rather 
an elaborate scheme for it in my answer to ques- 
tion (64). 

30714. In your answer to question (44) yon 
say that there should be no probation in, England 
under the preseut system ?— Yes. 

30716. And therefore, I presume, no special 
legal training in England?— No ; I think you can 
get that legal training oat here. 

30716. You think it, can he got quite as well 
out here?— For the Executive service, that is j I 
distinguish between the Executive and the Jadti 
dal. 

30717. Would you propose that your Judicial 
officer should have a further period in England 
prior to coming out ?— I do not think that there 
is time for it I should liko to have him out hero; 
and after he has done his four years in learning 
the language and something about the people 
then let him go home and be called to the Bar. 

30718. You attach more importance to his 
being called to the Bar than to his reading in 
Chambers?— No. I have nothing to say upon 
that point. 

30719. (Mr. Madge.) In answer to question (9), 
you lay great stress upon the necessity of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service in England alone; and 
in answer to question (5) you say that tho theory 
that the top men in the examination arc the best 
is opposed to all practical experience. As this lasfc 
opinion is altogether against the competitive 
system as a whole, do you look exclusively, as you 
suggest in answer to question (6), to nomination to 
correct this mistake?— It seems to me that 
nomination will not affect the question of whether 
the top men are the best, or not. 

89720, But if the idea that the top men are 
the best is a delusion, then -the only means which 
you suggest for correcting that lies in nomination, 
does it not? How else would you do it?— It 
seems to me that these two questions are totally 
distinct. In question (5) I am asked whether I 
consider that the combination of the open competi- 
tive examination for the Home and Colonial Civil 
Services with that for the Indian Givil Service is 
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or is not to (ho advantage of Indian interests. 30731. You are rather opposed to specialising 
That u apparently based upon the view that the in tie education at home ?— Yes. 

Home Civil Service attracts the best men because 30782. Accepting Lord Macaulay’s view, 
the top men take the Home Service. My theory, but in these days there seems to • have arisen the 

for whatever it is worth, is that the Home Civil need for specialising in particular departments 

Service does not get the best men by getting the out here, such as Agriculture, Chemistry, or so 

top men. on. Do you think that if optional, special, 

30721. Your opinion that the top men are not snbjeots were introduced into the syllabus it 
the best does not apply to the men who come out would be on advantage or no advantage in the 
here 7 What I mean is this. The essenco of all competitive examination ?— I have left the 
competition is that you select the top men, no examination entirely alone, because it is a good 
matter for what service ; and if you believe that many years now since I had anything to do 
that is not quite sound your recommendation ie to with it. 

correct whatever mistake thore may be by 30783. J3ut you may have an opinion with 
nominations : is that it ?— No. This is merely an regard to the needs which mature in this country, 
oliler didm. The theory opposed to all practical Considering the need of specialists which is being 
experience merely refers to* the question of whether disclosed more and more in this country with refer* 
the Home and Civil Service Examinations should encc to Agriculture, Chemistry, and other things, do 
be combined or not. you think that if optional subjects were introduced i 

3U722. You lay great stress on the necessity into the competitive syllabus at borne it would be 
of rccruitmont for the Indian Civil Service in an advantage or disadvantage ?— I do not think 
England alone, and you go on to say that a larger there would be any objection to introducing them 
proportion of tho superior posts held by the as optional subjects ; but my opinion is valnoless 
Indian Civil Service should be thrown open to on the point. 

Trdians, Then you say that the proportion may 30731. You think that the officer of the 
be one-fifth instead of one-cigbth. Do pu think Revenue Department should have at least four 
that the Government have not hitherto raised the years before bifurcation ?— Yes. 
proportion because, on the one hand, the irreducible 30735. Is that because you think be acquires 
minimum of the European element has been valuable exporienco that can bo of great nse to 
reached : or, on the other band, because they bare him, no matter what his future career is?— 
not had sufficiently competent men to push up ?— Certainly. < 

I cannot answer that question. I do not know 30736. With regard to entering the Judicial 
what has been the reason of the actions of the Department, you do not think four years too short a . 
Government in the past. period : would you protract it if it can conveniently 

80728. Do you think that there las been, or be done?— I do not think it can be protracted, 
that there is now, a sufficient number of competent 30737. On account of the administrative diffi* 
mm to push up to thnt proportion ?— I think that oulties ?— To get your officer ready for service as a 
there will be in the future. Sessions Judge after ten years, you must, if this 

30724. But not at present? -That question, scheme is to be accepted, push him through his 
I think, must be taken with another answer which Ba: Examination at home, and there is no time 
I gave, namely, that the terms of service of the for him to spend longer over the preliminary duties 
present officers of the Indian Civil Service mnst of learning the revenne work aud learning to 
be respected : that is, that you cannot throw open understand the people- 
the one-fifth of those appointments immediately: 307 3S. But suppose the final decision on the 

you must bring them in at the bottom of the matter by Government was that the bifurcation 
cadre, and let them work their way up for period should be put much further on, do you not 
promotion gradually. ... think that the experience gathered would bo 

30725. Have you in your District any number increasingly valuable ?— He would certainly have 
of domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians in the more experience. 

Provincial Service ? — Yes. 30739. It would be valuable in either branch 

30726. Other things being .equal, are they of the service?— Yes : but it would not fit in with 
about as good as the other members or it ; as the scheme for giving him training in law. 
efficient? — Tee. 30740. That would depend, of course, upon 

30727. As regards age-limits, do you prefer the scheme which was adopted. 'Finally, with 
the older age for men to come out because you regard to your very interesting devolution scheme, 
think that character is better formed at home Lave you ever reported upon it to Government with 
than out here?— Yea. a view to the merits or demerits being generally 

30728. And if there are defects they are known? — No. 
more easily traceable?— Yes. 30741. Do yon think it would be advisable .to 

30729. As regards Indians, do you think there do that?— I do not think it is for me to offer to 
is any great danger in sending comparatively young report on the subject. The Commissioner in Sind 
men to England at an earlier age? — At what knows what bns been done, 
a S®7 ^ . 30742, The Commissioner knows?— Yes. 

oOMO. It ie a question of earlier ox later. I - 30743. (Sir hi may Emnick) Have the 
believe Indian parents object to sending their sons officers in Sind got any hill-stations to which 
°f D ® rou ^' * ot one that it exposes they can go and take a short leave ? If they can 
m r* Swat risks before their character is get away for short leave where do they generally 
fS ; a 7> for another thing, that it alienates go ?— From the north of Sind they go to Quetta, 
in ijfp^j^^nditbnsto which they return later 80744. "Would you recommend a system by 
those two J C5S , apathy, for them. On which officers should be compelled to take short 
shonld i-P 0 ™ 8 ’ °o you think that IudionB leave every year, or every two yeare, instead of the 
comDamtivdrV^n “ om ^ , €a ^ ier or Iat «j leave being allowed to accumulate and added to 
F ^Comparatively, later. furlough ?-No. 
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30745. So fhr as yon know, do many officers 
take a month's leave to go to Qaetta? — Prom the 
south of Sind I do not think any one would go 
away on account of the climate. In the north of 
Sind, you are allowed, when you fiud that the 
river is not giving trouble, to rnn up to Quetta for 
fourteen days at a time, and carry on your work 
from there. It is a concession which is not much 
availed of becauso the river is always giving 
trouble. 

30746. With regard to this idea of yours of 
having Personal Assistants, the Commissioners 
in Bombay hare this kind of assistants, have they 
not? Does not every Commissioner have a 
Personal Assistant ?— Yes, 

30747. Does he do this sort of work, or is he 
simply a Secretary, do yon know ?— Be inspects on 
belulf of the Commissioner. 

30 748, Is be a Deputy Collector from tbe Pro- 
vincial Civil Service ?— Yes. 

80749. Tbe sarno system has existed in some 
other parts of India for some time, and the 
objections that I have heard to it have been, 
first of all, that the Collector gets out 
of touch with his office very often; that 
is to say, that he neglects to look after tbe 
promotions in his office ; he gets ont of touch with 
his clerks and, in consequence of that, one set of 
favourites of the Personal Assistant are very apt 
to get the rule of the office. Do you think that 
is likely to be a danger? — Certainly, it is a danger. 

80750. It is a danger which can only be 
counteracted by the personality of the Collector? 
—Yes. 

30751. Another objection which was brought 
to my notice the other day was that the system 
was exceedingly unpopular throughout the District 
because the village officers and snbordioates out in 
tbo District found that they bad to deal, not with 
the Collector, bat with the Personal Assistant; 
and they did not like it at all ; whereas, iu former 
days, they were introduced to the Collector, 
and he then would hand over the accounts 
to the clerks in the office to be examined. Now, 
they do not see the Collector at all. He sends his 
Personal Assistant to do his examination work, 
and the people never get a chance of seeing him. 
Do you not think that is likely to he an objection 
to that system ?— There are great disabilities. It 
depends entirely how it is worked. Personally, I 
visit every Malta Office and see all the o (Deere 
personally. 

30762, Who is this man you speak of as your 
Personal Assistant. Was he your real Personal 
Assistant, or was he Deputy Collector, a Sherishta- 
d£r, or did ho hold some other office ?— He bolds 
the peculiar title of Daftardik. 

30753. Does he exist in every District : is 
there such an appointment as Daftarddr 'in every 
District?— He existed in ail the Regulation Dis- 
tricts, previously, in Sind, but not in the two non- 
Regolation Deputy Commissionersbips. 

307S4. Do they exist in the Bombay Presi- 
dency ?— No. Reccn tly, there has been a re-distri- 
bution of three Districts in Sind, mid the Daftardare 
were abolished, and the Presidency system of having 
a man of the grade of MMatdar was introduced. 

30755. The same as the SherishtadAr down in 
the south ?— Yes. 

30756. This Daftardar was a Deputy Collec- 
tor and not a Mdmlatddr : is that so?— Yes, he 
was a Deputy Collector. 


30757. Have you had any experience of the 
system under which a Subordinate Judge was 
given magisterial powers? You recommend it. 
Have you had any experience of ever having seen 
it in operation ? I understand it has been done 
in Bombay when there has been famine. Hava 
yon ever seen it in operation ?— No, I have not 
personally seen it. 

30758. Do yon not think that the two 
functions of being a Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
are rather incompatible ? The Subordinate Judge 
at present in most Presidencies lias a very high 
reputation for bard work and freedom from all 
coriuption. Do you not tkiok a great deal of that 
reputation is due to the isolated position which 
he bolds as simply sitting in Court aud hearing 
and trying cases, and doing nothing outside his 
Court: but that if he was given magisterial 
powers, and had to deal with the police directly, 
and very likely inspect the scenes of crimes, 
and take the dying depositions, and attend post- 
mortems, do you not think that the reputation 
which the Subordinate Judge now has would very 
likely be affected by it ?— I hope not. I think it 
would be a very useful training for him in practical 
work. 

31)759. From another point of view, do you 
not think it would be exceedingly difficult to keep 
tip the effiicency of the civil work which is done 
by the Subordinate Judge if he is likely to be 
interfered with, by the very nature of the work 
which falls to a Magistrate ? Tiioseare conditions 
which strike otic at ones. Do you think that 
would seriously affect the success of an experiment 
of that kind?— I would confine it to those 
Subordinate Judges who were likely to rise to 
Sessions Judges. These evils which yon speak of 
are serious in their way ; hut they are nothing, in 
my humble opinion, compared with the evil of 
appointing a Subordinate Judge straight to be a 
Sessions Judge, and putting him to try really 
serious criminal cases without any experience 
whatever. 

30760. Subordinate Judges are, generally, 
tested as Assistant Judges and given selected 
easy cases to begin with, are they not?— Still, 
they ale much mere important than magisterial 
cases. 

30761. In some ways perhaps. Then you 
recommend the division of your Provincial Civil 
Service into Munsifs aud Sub- Judges. That, of 
course, is the division which holds in a great many 
Presidencies outside Bombay, and is perfectly 
satisfactory. But, do you think it would be a 
satisfactory arrangement to recruit your Munsifs 
from the clerical staff of the Judicial branch? 
You say in answer to question (46) that you would 
like to Bee the appointments of Munsifs open to 
the clerical staff of the Judicial branch. Do yon 
think you would be likely to get good MunsifB by 
taking clerks out of Judges’ offices?— You get 
some promoted in that way already. 

30762. Some people have told us how objec- 
tionable the system is. Do you not think it wopld 
be much better to recruit Munsifs from persons 
who have taken a law degree, and perhaps taken 
out a Pleader's certificate, even if they lave not 
practised ?— Then you get mixed up with the 
difficulty of recruiting to the higher appointments, 
whioh is the point I wanted to lay stress upon. 

30763, You would make it a point that you 
must recruit direct to the higher subordinate 
branches ?— Yes, 
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30764. And yon would promote your Munsifs 
to Sub-iudgCB by selection?— Promotion should 
rarely be granted to Jfuusifs to be Snb-Judges. 

80765. Co you not think that clerks in 
offices would make exceedingly bad Mnnsifs ?— 
I am not really competent to express an opinion 
upon this point. I wish to draw the attention of 
the Commission to the desirability of imprcTicg 
the subordinate judiciary in its initial stages. 

30766. (I/f. Heaton) Supposing that there 
was separate recruitment to the judicial part of 
the Civil Service, do you think that that would 
have any effect on the relations of the Collector 
and the District Judge?— I think it would have 
a very serious effect upon the espit de corps and 
cordiality in the relations between the branches, 

30767. And that you think is an important 
matter ?— Yes, very. 

30768. You did accept the suggestion that 
there might he occasionally a military officer 
selected in the service ?— Yes. 

80769. You put him into the service, I 
suppose?—' Yes, 

30770. Could you not treat the promotion of 
Provincial Civil Service men in the same way ? — 
I think it is undesirable. I think it is beBt to 
draw a bard and fast line as to the minimum 
number of members of the Indian Civil Service 
which are necessary in this country. 

30771. Have you in Sind felt the difficulty 
of the frequent transfers being brought about by 
officers taking leave ?— I do not myself think they 
are excessive. 

80772. Do you think it would be possible to 
arrange that any officer might take leave, sny, up 
to six months, without drawing upon another 
District for the administration during that period 
of leave, for example, by making a freer urc of 
Provincial Civil Service men to act for such periods 
as Collectors?—! have not thought of that 
before. 

30773. {j|/r. Jogltkar .) You said that there 
were no Daftnrdars in the Presidency proper but, 
as a matter of fact, do you know that there are 
Daftaidars to the Collector of Sat era, and that at 
Thana there is a similar post ?— I knew there was 
one at Khaodesh, 


30774. That was abolished after it was divided 
into two Districts. But there is not one in 
Khandesh now, is there ? — I do not think so. 

30775. Butin Satdrfi there is one and in 
Thdnd there is one. I do not remember that there 
is a Daftarddr in the other Districts, but I remem- 
ber those two ? — Yes, 

30776, They are doing the work of Deputy 
Collectors ? — Yes. I take it from you that that k 
so now. 

80777. In Poona there is an Indian Civilian 
serving as the Personal Assistant to the Collector. 
Probably, yon are aware of that ? — Yes. 

30778. So that it is not only in Sind that 
there are Daftardars, but in the Presidency 
proper ? — Yea. 

30779. (Mr. Bhadbkade.) Would you favonr 
a system of founding scholarships for sending 
Native boys to England at the age of fourteen 
years to compete for the Civil Service ? Do you 
think that a suitable ago at which you would Bend 
them to public schools in England ? Would their 
knowledge be sufficiently ripe to enable them to 
talk to the English boys ?— If they are going to 
a public school that is the only age at which they 
can go. 

30780. Would their English bo sufficiently 
good to enable them to join a school at the age 
of fourteen ? Do you expect them to be sufficiently 
conversant with the language to be able to 
mix with the English boys?— I have seen such 
boys. 

30781. In the case of the Parsecs, and all 
the other classes ? — Yes. 

30782. (Witness.) I should like to make an 
observation if I may be allowed. It is with 
reference to my answer to question (186), as to 
which a good many questions have been asked. 
I have said that this is a sohemc which may be 
introduced in time. I wish to repeat the stress I 
laid upon that point. I do not suggest that this 
scheme can be introduced in full blast in tho 
immediate present. 

30788. (Chairman.) You sugge=t that it 
may be commenced tentatively, and developed 
gradually ?— Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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General Hate. 

30784. Having answered separately and in 
detail, the questions within my power, 1 would 
submit the following general note dealing with what 
appear to be the main points for consideration 
before the Commission, both as a convenient 
summary and test of my suggestions and as bearing 
upon the fourth point before the Commission, vis., 
to consider the requirements of the public service 
and any changes that may seem expedient, with 
« view to their more complete adaptation to the 
new conditions of public life in India, as I 
understand from the opening remarks pt the noble 
cnaiman. 

ii. The main points in question appear to be the 
expediency or otherwise of— 

V) a larger admission of 'Indians to the 
• rot ^ J ^ er “ the administration j 
Wj !a separation of the executive and judi- 
cial functions. 


iii. Both are questions which should not Ib 
difficult' to answer in most countries but which 
have been so differently answered as to indicate 
two different points of view. The very different 
and opposite answers, especially to the "first 
question, by witnesses equally sincere and com- 
petent, but according as they belong to the 
ruling race or the ruled, justify tho conclusion that 
the points of view are those of race and are not 
easily reconcileable. 

■ iv. I regret the question has been treated as ■ 
a contest between two middle-classes,. British and 
Indian, as to a right, the one to retain closed, the 
other to enlarge, an entrance into a preserve of 
loaves and fishes with the further question of its 
division among the various Indian castes and 
creeds. And it appears to have been assumed 
that the raising of the question is due to a falling 
off in the personnel of tho Indian Civil Service 
which is practically British. The latter have 
accordingly passed on the compliment to the' 
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Indian element;. And the controversy appears to 
have centred largely ronnd this element and how 
far they or the holders of the listed posts, belong- 
ing to the Provincial Civil Service, have main- 
tained the British character and efficiency of the 
administration. Vague charges of want of 
initiative, driving power, efficiency, etc., are 
difficult to deal with. It will he open to the 
Commission, where statistics are available, to call 
for them to test sach statements. Do Indian 
Judges dispose of fewer cases or more ? Do their 
judgments suffer more reversals or incur more 
criticisms? Do Indian Collectors collect less 
revenue or woTk less in famine or plague ? Above 
all has there been a whisper against any Indian 
member of the Indian Civil Service of venality 
or favouring of person, or caste, or creed J Do they 
£11 up the ministerial offices within their gift 
with their own relations or caste ? I would invite 
the Commission to go into these facts and then 
to draw whatever conclusions follow. If no such 
facts are forthcoming, then it may be ashed if 
these allegations ao to the Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service do not proceed rather from 
British tenacity to hold on to their posts, than from 
British fairness and show that racial feeling 
unfortunately even in the Indian Civil Service is 
stronger than its esprit de corps , particularly when 
invidicus comparisons of this character come to 
the fore. Anri, per contra, instances might 
also be invited of the particular cases of 
initiative, driving power, vigour, eta, of the 
British members. The days of Lawrence and 
ISicbolson are past ; and India with the rest of 
the world may be getting drab. But I Lave not 
in tbe last fifty years heard of any such remark- 
able instance, and I doubt if tbe Commission has, 
and if so, tbe information should be welcome. 
The questions before tbe Commission may be 
deductively soluble upon premises such as British 
character or tbe British natural gift of rule, or 
that one Briton is worth ten French men and a 
hundred Indians, or vice vend, of the nobility of 
Indian aspirations and the natural superior fitness 
of Indians to serve in India. They may also 
admit of the easy opportunist solutions, a separa- 
tion of the judicial and the executive, the creation 
of more functionaries, even though there is not 
enough work for them, and lie distribution 
of them among tbe vested interests of the 
Indian Civil Service or Indian “ aspirations " and 
without thought of tbe tax-payer or tbe masses. 
But the questions appear capable of a broader, 
more scientific and deeper treatment upon a 
common initial basis. 

v. Indians as ruled, whether officials or non- 
officials, are not less but more vitally interested 
in preserving and raising the standard and 
character of the administration than the succession 
of temporary British administrators. And, as 
every sensible Indian admits no other possibility 
but tbe British Empire and Crown, it is upon this 
common basis and from this higher and broader 
standpoint that tbe questions can better be viewed 
rather than that of narrow class interests. India 
ib an organic and permanent portion of tie British . 
Empire, whose welfare and strength are in- 
separably bound up with that of India. Great 
Britain regards trade with India and not tribute 
from India as the asset which counterbalances the 
burthen of governing tbe Empire. And tbe 
.questions before the Commission may be treated 
as a broad sociological question of the Empire as 
B 495-64 


regards the rulers and the Tuled. The first 
question has occurred in India from Aryan times 
with each conquest and consolidation. The Aryan 
solution— caste, failed, with results from which 
Hindu Society still suffers. Akbar’s solution was 
reversed by Aurangzebe, and Delhi is the capital 
of a British, not of the Moghul, Empire. The 
concrete question before the Commission, I take 
to be as follows : The actual work of tho 
administration, of revenue and justice, is even now 
done by the Mamlatdar and the Subordinate 
Judge. The functions of the Collector and the 
District Judge are to supervise and check by 
appeal or otherwise (the Sessions Judge’s original 
trials being omitted). These posts are now 
mainly held by the Indian Civil Service which, ns 
far as the ruled are concerned, is an Anglo-Indian 
caste in the sociological sense, that it does not and 
is not likely to marry with the ruled. How far, 
if at all, is it then expedient to enlarge the oppor- 
tunities for the ruled to obtain admission into the 
ruling caste in appreciable numbers ? 

vi. Sociologically viewed, Indiaconskts of strata 
of castes, with the Anglo-Indian caste at the 
summit; and it should be noted that among 
Indians themselves caste does not always coincide 
with function and tends less and less to do so in 
the progress from status to contract. Again, 
within India itself, there is a movement mom 
fcelow against the system of carte. Thus in 
the Deccan, there is the Satya Samiii, mainly of 
Marathds, which refuses to employ Bnllimans as 
priests and employs their own priests instead, and 
tho refusal of the descendant of Shiv Aji to how down 
to Brahman supremacy. A similar movement is in 
progress among the Namsudras of Eastern Bengal. 
I take tho question before the Commission to he 
really a part of the same movement against caste. 
In each ease it is education which inspires aud 
impls. None of these movements implies any 
falling off in the individuals of any higher caste, 
BrahmJn or Anglo-Indian. On the contrary, 
every thinking Brahman will now acknowledge 
that Hindu and Indian Society would gain 
more than the Brahman would lose by the 
breaches aud dissolution of caste ; and agrees that 
the education of the masses which must sound the 
knell of Brahman supremacy is desirable in the 
larger interests ot India. Similarly, the formation 
of the Anglo-Indian caste is due to difference in 
colour, creed, civilization anil social and political 
power. Its existence eouveys no reproach 
against the British, or a falling of in character. 
Its tendency in India was observed and decried 
as early as 1S34 by the Court of Directors in their 
famous Despatch. The present Commission, there- 
fore, is a logical and sociological sequel to the aboli- 
tion of Haileybury and the spread of higher West- 
ern education in India. And so far from being 
alarming, it is a necessary and should he, from an 
Imperial point of view, a welcome consequence of 
the moral and material progress of India, as de- 
scribed in every official report, and of the successful 
efforts of the British teachers, of theory in the 
Colleges, of practice in the administration, and 
especially, of the Iudian Civil Sendee, to awaken 
and to raise up the Indian people and their charac- 
ter. It is an admission by Indians of their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of the Empire and not 
merely of their aspirations. And, if as early as 
1859, tiie proposal to fill up a sixth of the higher 
poste by Indians only excited little opposition and 
no alarm, tbe present excitement appears needless 
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more affection, certainly in his linguistic provinces. 
The British officer may inspire more fear. But as 
the motto of the Indian Civil Service is emphati- 
cally not Oderinl dm melntml, the administra- 
tion will gain by the addition of Indian officers. 

siv. Upon the whole, the Indian official, if 
honest and free from caste prejudices, as the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service usually 
are, has many natural advantages over the British 
official in the discharge of his functions. The 
latter is usually separated from children, if not 
wife. Is he to be blamed because his heart is not 
in India but away? Or because a climate so 
different affects his liver and his nerves Bud his 
temper and his energy? Or because among a 
people, so far removed in colour, creed, caste and 
civilization, he feels an aiien and a lonely exile, 
and the country a geographical expression, in spite 
«t all his efforts to budge the gulf ? It would be 
wrong to blame him for causes beyond his control. 
Ho is entitled to every praise for the sense of duty 
with which he does his work and for the justice 
and self-control be displays, taken upon the whole. 
But equally, it should be admitted as a plain 
conclusion that, as the sodal environment is more 
modifiable than the physical environment, so time 
tends steadily to place the educated and honest 
Indian official at an increasing advantage over his 
British colleague. Lastly, the Indian official has 
an advantage in being able to see the point of 
view of the ruled no less than that of the rnlers 
and to inform Government of it, if consulted. 

yv. And as to this character, although the 
Indian Civil Service cannot claim as its own, 
either the main Codes and Laws of Macaulay, 
Maine or Stephen, or the revenue system or 
machinery which is a detailed and accurate continua- 
tion of Todar Mall's and other previous Native 
Indian systems, its greatest claim appears to me 
precisely to be, 'after the days of Clive and 
Cornwallis, the clean and healthy life it has lived 
in the sight of the people. That the Stale is 
different from the estate a! the ruler or caste of 
rulers and has high standards of justice and 
humanity, that the law or rule made by the State, 
once made, is law not only for the rnled but also 
for the rnlers and the State and enforceable as 
Buch at the hands of Judges, whom the State 
desires to be fair even against itself, these 
maxims, elementary to the West, new to the East, 
have been lived by the Indian Civil Service. 
Whatever its shortcomings, against its probity, 
there never is whisper. It is this life and 
tradition, which it has set before the Provincial 
Civil Service, and which tbo latter, especially 
the subordinate judiciary, have admirably taken 
up and carried out with little local supervision and 
with results totally inconsistent with those 
deducible from the want of the British character/ 
or the Eastern mind or the ancient association 
between Eastern officialism and corruption. It is 
not a pure accident that Banade and Sir Syed 
•Ahmed both belonged to the subordinate judi- 
ciary. And it is upon these results that my 
.answer to the question of the separation of the 
judicial and the execttliv e is based [ vide Indian Civil 
service questions (39) and (86); Provincial 
Civil Service question (18).] These answers 
•are so detailed an to render it needless for me to 
trouble the Commission further on this point. But, 
there is one further separation that the Indian Civil 
• Service will do well to anticipate in its own 
interest, viz, the separation of the function of 


assessing the land revenue from the function of 
its collection. The former could he as well, if not 
better, performed by an expert Agricultural 
Department independent ot the Revenue Depart- 
ment. I am much mistaken if mass education 
will not bring this question to the front. And 
the assessment by the Agricultural Department' 
must pass through the Revenue Department, 
which will consider if it is too heavy for collection, 
and escape the iaridtoasness of the present 
combination. But perhaps I attach more weight, 
than others to these two departments— Agricul- 
tural and Educational, for positive benefits to the 
masses, even as compared to the executive or the 
judicial. And I throw out the suggestion for 
what it is worth, with all dne humility. 

xvi. Finally, there is one aspect of the ques- 
tions, I must hazard as above race and class. The 
Indian Civil Servant, no less than the Indian who 
voices aspirations, will admit that the interests 
of the voiceless masses who mainly furnish the 
taxes must he guarded. In their interest it will 
be agreed that the number of functionaries must 
be reduced to the absolute necessary minimum, 
except perhaps in the departments of agricultural 
and primary education. A oreation of posts 
merely to satisfy Indian _ aspirations without 
encroaching upon existing iuberests is therefore to 
be deprecated. It would be presumptuous for me 
even in the interests of the masses to inquire 
whether, evei to Bitisfy Indian aspirations, costly 
Executive Councils are really needed in provinces 
which so far have done perfectly well without 
them, or if three Executive Councillors arc needed 
to do the work so long and so efficiently done by- 
two. But, the Bombay Executive with only 
Commissioners cannot, nor, I imagine, do the 
Madras Executive with only a Board of 
Revenue, admit that the Bengal Executive 
with its Permanent Settlement and less revenue 
work are more efficient with both. Again, flomo 
of the posts recently created, such as the 
Depnty Inspectors General of Police, I have 
heard desrribed by Superintendents of experience 
as needless and only entailing vexatious 
interference and red tapo; and even Deputy 
Superintendents of Police are little utilised 
except as Inspectors at Head- quarters. There 
are talukfe where three sub-inspectors are 
employed, where one sufficed before. The masses 
of India are already weak and lethargic. 
The tendency of latter day Commissions and 
reorganizations has been towards an increase oE 
costly functionaries at the top and an increase of 
still ill-paid and, therefore, corrupt functionaries at 
the bottom. And I for oao should be sorry if, in 
the present ease, even so desirable a change as the 
separation of the Judicial and the Executive were 
to be attended with any appreciable addition to the 
burden upon the masses. Oi the contrary, in. 
their interest, it is rather for the Commission to 
see whether in view of Railways and quieker 
communication, reductions cannot he made in the 
supervising agency in all departments, and to ask 
the supervising agency to suggest reisonable reduc- 
tions below, in quantity, which may, if necessary, 
be osed to raise the quality. 

xvii. I trust I have succeeded in proving that 
the questions before the Commission are sociologi- 
cal questions of systems, found to be not now 
adapted to progressive conditions in India and in 
no way-dne to or reflecting npon individuals or 
personnel, whom it is unEair to saddle with the 
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responsibility. It is vain, therefore, to attempt to 
solve them by quests after bettor character and 
personnel, to be attracted by better pay. The 
Tn dinn Civil Service in the inteieste of the 
Empire, frill, I hope, recognise this, and not 
mist a widening of its doors nor a reduction 
of its posts nor a separation of its functions. 
Hew bleed will strengthen and not weaken 
it as it has dene very many venerable and 
great British institutions. 1 be present com* 
bination and monopoly are not of its own Becking-. 
Hot the Indian Civil Service but the British 
people arc responsible for not foreseeing after 3858 
the consequences attaching to a practical abolition 
of the previous supervision of the Bast India Com- 
pany and of the practical handing over of its func- 
tions to a close body of functionaries in defiance of 
the sociological law that, of themselves, function- 
aries in all countries tend to multiply themselves 
and to extend their functions. Since British charac- 
ter has loomed so largely before the Commission,' 
it might he permitted to ask if it was not this same 
character, which was responsible fer allowing the 
present system to grow ? I am tempted to re- 
fleet upon what Lord Hugh Cecil says of Sir Kobei-t 
Pcol (Conservatism, page 69), “The British 
temperament makes institutions work and carries 
on the administration of a great country, but 
with profound distrust, almost impatience of 
theories ot abstract principles. It will refuse not 
only to make changes but to see them unless con- 
fronted with the irresistible logic of facts. These 
are the defects of the qualities of that shrewd prac- 
tical common sense and that tenacious energy, 
which make the Briton great, even in the absence 
of imagination, and theory.” In India, however, 
with a sentimental people, stronger in tho two 
latter qualities than in the former, ar.d with so 
strong and centralised an admiuistrat on, irresist- 
ible in its physical strength, the dangers are 
obvious. The Indian Civil Service is placed in the 
ddieato and invidious position of acting as Jury 
if not Judge, and of sifting and gauging the 
Strength of honest sentiment, honest patriotism 
and honeet virility and energy, in a word, of 
honest aspirations and of fitness, the gratification 
of MiDy of which reduces its own functions or 
power or emoluments. It has often to assume 
the attitude of ‘not yet ’ to aspirations. Thus m 
the work of positive social reconstruction in India, 
of which the main motive force and basis must he 
that of education of the masses, and tho dissolu- 
tion of the caste system, it has had to assume this 
somewhat invidious attitude of ‘not yet/ In 
this work of gauging the moment when StDess 
and polite! exjediency meet aspirations and will 
enable Government to say 'yes’, an appreciable 
Ipdian element of c Akers, whose status enables 
them to offer an honest independent opinion as to 
the progress in the districts should prove of great 
nre to Government even as their . example and 
stimulus to progress, other than political, should 
uc to the people in the district 
.■ H is from this Imperial point of view and 
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Except in famine times, I see no emigration from 
Native States whether those following British’ 
lines such as Bar oil a, or others, such as Hyderabad 
into British Territory. Nor on the other hand, 
am I dismayed by the cry of danger to the 
Empire, which has always preceded each and. 
every admission of Indians to higher postB, and 
which, as invariably, bse proved to be a false ■ 
prophecy, the shortlived experiment by nomina- 
tion of the. , Statutory Civil Service perhaps 
excepted. As to the method of this increase^ 
a simultaneous examination in effect conics to 
little more than n saving of passage money to and 
back, and expenses for a month in Great Britain, 
though that is a serious matter in a poor country 
such as India. If granted as a matter of fairness 
and subject to safeguards such as admission only 
to graduates 1st and 2nd Class and to M.A., it 
will stimulate higher education and broaden it 
and avoid excessive competition. And in any case 
I do not think, so lung as the course is what it R. 
that it will admit more than five or six Indians 
a year. If that is considered inexpedient, it is 
open to have a separate examination for such men 
for a third of the posts upon a course broadly 
similar to the Indian Civil Service by open 
competition, but more suited to Indian candidates, 
and then to «nd the successful candidates to. 
England. The extension of the listed pests is 
merely a question of promotion by selection of 
approved and experienced Indian oBicers and can 
hardly well be resisted. But I would have the 
higher Provincial Civil Service recruited by 
open competition with a course- of liberal 
studies upon the same lines as the Indian Civil 1 
Service open competition, but more modest, so as to 
enable the higber Provincial Civil Service to draw 
nearer in broad outlook to the Indian Civil 
Service, The Commission will doubtless test my 
other suggestions from other points of view. As 
to the question of the gulf of colour or of 'quo • 
vadis,' where Lord Cromer fears to tread, I may- 
be pardoned for not rushing. 

xix. However that may be, the large problem- 
of the future has beeu stated by Lord Ourzon: 
“How to adjust race to nationality and how to 
reconcile nationality with Empire— that is the 
work which will occupy the British rulers of this 
country for many years to come, I am one of 
thoso who believe that it can he accomplished 
without detriment to race cr nationality' and with, 
safety to the Empire. I want the Indian people 
to play their part in this great achievement audto 
share the results.” 

xx. The Indian members of the -Indian Civil 
Service both us Indians and as administrators 
have, and will still more have, to strive to live 
these problems and prove their service to India, to 
the Empire and to the Crown. But whatever the 
conclusions or recommendations of tho Commission, 
from its standpoint .of Imperial statesmanship, 
and whatever changes may be made, separation or 
no separation, reduction, arrest or increase of 
element, British or Indian, in the higber adminis- 
tration, the Commission may rest assured that 
these changes will be loyally accepted and carried 
out, certainly by the Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, I think I might even venture 
to sayj by tho Indian Civil Service as a body. 
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Written Answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

30785 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service? Do you accept it as generally satis- 
factory iu principle ? — Kecrnitment by open com- 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service 
lias, upon practically unanimous testimony, British 
and Indian, official and non-official, proved so 
satisfactory and equal, if not superior, to the 
system of nomination, that even if the latter were 
dignified by the name of selection, and modified 
by examination or nomination by classes or bodies, 
unconnected with definite interests, British or 
Indian, e.g., Head masters, Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and so on, a return from the present 
system to any other would soon result in a gradual 
return to the creation of the sinister interests, to 
destroy which the present system was created. 
The only .two objections I have seen stated to the 
present system are that it does not always ensure 
(il gentlemen, (ii) character. Both are terms inter- 
preted according to the class of the interpreter and 
his class ideas ; and, in practice, arc as difficult of 
attainment by nomination, which implies an impal- 
pable examination by the nominee, as by the 
present system, unless, in fact, a plutocratic test, 
whether in land or in other income, is to be 
imposed— an impossibility under existing condi- 
tions. I conclude, therefore, that with all its short- 
comings, the existing system, which has worked 
satisfactorily in practice since 1853 must be 
accepted in principle, as the only possible system. 
I would add that the imperiousness and wautof 
sympathy and courtesy, which are commonly 
charged against the Indian Civil Service would 
remain, if and to the extent they may exist, 
under any system of nomination pure or combined ; 
because they are the consequences not merely of 
personal defects but far more of the system of 
caste and of more or less absolute Government by 
one caste, which existed before the British for 
thousands of years and which still practically 
exists, the ruling race being practically a sociolo- 
gical taste intermarrying within itself. The 
division of reis and rapt (rulers and ruled) mul- 
tiplied by tho division of caste has always 
resulted, even before the British, in haughtiness 
and contempt towards the ruled on the part of 
the ruling caste. Add to this the difference in 
civilisation/language, and— trnth compels me to 
add— colour, a point few Anglo-Saxons really 
seem able to get over; and it appears to me 
evident that no change in the system of recruit- 
ment in Eugland will appreciably change matters; 
and that a quest after “gentlemen' 1 or 
'“character" or “manners" will be as futile as 
an expectation of increase of popularity among the 
people, or efficiency by such altered systems of 
recruitment. 

30786 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?-Tbe only great 
weakness in the system is that, in practice, it 
largely excludes poor candidates, both British and 
Indian, and confines, the Service mainly, though 
not solely, io certain classes, Considering the 
tendency in Great Britain of the distribution of 
wealth and of Ihc gradual bot steady elimination. 


of 1 the . middle class, and the fact that, apart 
from a similar though slower economic tendency, 
in India, learning, intelligence and the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, whether among 
Hindus or Muhammadans, has usually been and to 
a large extent still is more common to castes of 
poor scholars, Brbamans, Syeds, Maulavis, etc., this 
standard of wealth among candidates deprives 
India of the services of a good many youth, British 
and Indian (and perhaps of the domiciled com-, 
munity, with which I am not so well acquainted 
as I should like to be), who, in my opinion, could 
do good work for India and for the Empire. 
Nevertheless, instead of advocating any alter- 
ations on the part of the State, I would trust in 
England and India, to the greater facilities and 
spread of higher education, and in India, to co- 
operative efforts among Indians, whether as a whole 
or as among each separate community, tn aid 
promising youth debarred by poverty. Such 
efforts in a small way are actually in existence; 
and the domiciled and the Mubammadau communi- 
ties, I understand, are preparing large and com- 
prehensive schemes which deserve and, I hope, 
will meet with everv success. The Government 
in India, where poverty is really the cause of intelli- 
gence being kept back, could aid, as they are 
aiding, by free scholarships. Finally, I advocate 
simultaneous examinations to remove this bar of 
poverty for Indians of all communities including 
the domiciled community, and this great protective 
measure against India, which handicaps Indian 
(including domiciled) yontb to a far greater 
extent than it does poor but deserving British 
youth, 

30787 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admissiou of “ Natives of India ’’ and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?— The English 
language, the course prescribed for the open 
competitive examination aud the fact that it is 
held in London arc among the many difficulties 
which beset the Indian aspirant, which can bo 
appreciated by an imaginary reversal of tho 
position. But, as explained in my general note, 
the question has to be looked at not from tho poiut 
of view of any class, Indian or even British, and 
answered not merely upon the assnmption that 
Indians hare a superior claim to employment in 
their own land, bnt also upon an examination of 
the functions, present and in the immediate future, 
to be discharged by members of the Service; and 
if the main function be to administer according to 
British ideas in a British spirit, then these dis- 
advantages to Indian candidates must, as far as 
language course to a large oxteot and bo on, be 
faced by them in order to qualify themselves 
successfully for the discharge of their future func- 
tions. But as regards locality, a simultaneous 
examination is essential, From the principles of 
the examination as laid down by Lord Macaulay’s 
Committee, no great departure is necessary. But 
there appears to be no objection against sad mach 
iB to be said for a premium by increased marks 
upon subjects, essential or important for the future 
administrator, such as Economies, History, Political 
Science and Sociology, which are already comprised 
in all schemes of liberal education. My detailed 
proposals as regards these additions are stated in 
the answer to questions (20) aud (21). 

80788 (4). Further, is any differentiation - 
desirable between other classes of natural-born - 
subject of His Majesty ? If go, what do you. 
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propose ?— Sympathy with the people of India has 
keen universally recognised, from the highest 
quarters downwards, as an essential for the Indian 
Administrator, It follows that subjects bom or 
bred in those Colonies, whose Imperialistic spirit 
and antipathy to Indians hare been shewn by 
legislation to exclude Indians, should be excluded 
from the open competition for the Indian Civil 
Service, as labouring under an inherent and a fatal 
disqualification. 

' 30789 (5). Do yon consider tbattho combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests ? Ploase give your reasons ?— 
In view of my answer to question (4),- and of 
my support of the proposal to hold simultaneous 
examinations and the modification in the subjects 
for the open competition, I favour a separate and 
not a combined examination. Bnt upon broader 
grounds also, the conclusion is the same. The 
conditions and the work in India are so different 
to those either in Great Britain on the one hand, 
or the Colonies on the other, that a separate 
examination for eaoh appears more advantageous to 
each of the three portions of the Empire than a 
combined examination to any or all. 

30790 (G). If yon do not consider the present 
Bystem of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do you 
recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles (<0 Seleotion by headmasters 
of schools approved or otherwise : (b) Selection by 
authorities in Universities approved or otherwise: 
(o) Nomination by headmasters or University 
authorities and selection under the orders of the 
Secretary of State : (i) Combined nomination and 
examination : {a) Any other method ?— My answer 
to question (1) unequivocally in favour of an open 
competitive examination constrains me to oppose 
any of the proposals (a) to (c), which appear to me 
to be reversions in one form or another, separately 
or together, to the creation of sinister interests 
entrusted to comparatively uninterested authorities, 
irresponsible to India or to Parliament, 

30791 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 

system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-horn 
subjects of His Majesty ?— I am in favour of a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in Englaud, open in both cases to all natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty— the Anti-Indian Colonics 
perhaps excepted— upon the broad ground that the 
holding of the examination in London only is an 
unfair and needless differentiation in favour of 
British candidates and against Indian candidates 
in respect of work in their own country. Except, 
upon the assumption of the right of conquest, 
however veiled by phrases such as Western Civili- 
sation, British Character, the Oriental 

so on, the system appears to rao to be. h 
upon any pretence of civic justice to the Indians. 
I add needless differentiation, because the appre- 
hension that such an examination will suddenly 
^vitHu an appreciable time swamp the Service 
with Indians, appears to me to be vain, to do 
injustice to the intellect of the British youth, and 
to betray an inconsistent and an unreasonable fear 
of the same despised Oriental mind, which on the 
one hand it B said, will always remain childish, 
but which, nevertheless, it is feared, will beat the 
pick of the British youth in the only, test of 


learning, so far devised by man, tits., examinations 
in subjects essentially Western, with every facility 
for learning in England and comparatively none 
in India. 

This inconsistency alone should suffice to suspect 
these foars and those views as equally unsoand. I 
should donbt, if out of the candidates appearing 
at such a simultaneous examination, more than 
four or five would succeed, if so many. 

For other general considerations, I would refer 
the Commission to my general note. To avoid 
any danger of excessive competition the exam- 
ination here might be held open only to M.A.'s 
or B.A.’s, who have passed in the 1st and 2nd 
class, between the necessary age-limits. 

30792 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at auy other centre or 
centres within His Majesty's Dominions ?— No,: 
London, and one centre in India, for the present 
Bombay or Calcutta, later on Delhi, if it becomes 
the .seat of an Imperial University. The demand 
formulated in one of the Colonics, I think, 
Australia, by a reverend gentleman of the New 
Imperialism, Mr. Fitchett, that it should be held 
in Australia, appears to me, for the reasons stated 
in answer to question (4), inadmissible. And 
except upon the assumption of the theory of the 
Service being a “pagoda tree ” whioh the Colonies 
are entitled to shake, no case, as far as I know, 
has been made out for the examination bein«- 
held elsewhere. 

80793 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
Lidia” recruited by means of a separate examin- 
ation in India or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India ? 
If 60, what proportion do you recommend?— 
Although I hold that an appreciable addition of 
Indians to the Service would add, not take away,, 
from its real strength, I hold equally strongly and 
for the same reason that the Indiaus mewt bo sneli 
as to keep up, .if possible to raise, in no case to 
lower, the standard of the Service, in which I 
include its traditions and its esprit de corps'. 
These are mainly based now upon che fact that all 
have joined after a fair, free and open intellectual 
test. If, therefore, a simultaneous open examin- 
ation at one centre in India is granted, then I ' 
would oppose this separate examination. If a 
simultaneous examination in India is not granted, 

I would relnotantly submit to a single separata 
examination in Iudia. The proportion should be, . 
I think, one-fourth at the least, if not one-third, 

30794 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are yon 
in favour of any system under which “Natives 
of India” would he selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, (4) combined nomination and ex- 
, or (e) any other'method ? If so, please 
describe fully what system you would’ recommend. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that, 
whatever the system, all classes and communities 
should be represented? If so, how would you. 
give effect. to this principle?— No: any system 
of nomination leads to intrigue, caste jealousies’ 
and charges of favouritism, whioh it fa most'' 
desirable io avoid. The failure 1 of the Statutory 
Civil Service is a sufficient warning to render a’ 
repetition of tho experiment undesirable. Nomi- 
nation is an invidious task-; whieh in 
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and one in which, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, the officers who have to nominate would 
gladly forego the pleasure of the satire of 
patronage for the unsatisfaefcorioess of the work, 
and often of its results, winch are afterwards used 
to show the unfitness of the race of the nominees. 

I would invite the attention of the Commission to 
the evidence of Professor Wordsworth on this 
point before the last Public Service Commission 
(Vol. IV, page 104 A-1569) and of a living euoca- 
tional authority, Rev. Dr. Mackichan (page 279, 
No. 3977). 

I do not consider that the Service should ha 
looked upon as a joint appanage in which each 
caste has a separate indefeasible right. To me 
it appears that the resulting scramble for loaves 
and fishes would greatly lower the tone of the 
Service, if the principle of political representation 
among the various oastes were once introduced. 

I prefer the traditions of the British rather than 
these of the American Civil Service in this 
respect. Whatever may he said for the- theory 
of the right of representation of castes in electo- 
rates and Legislative Councils, 1 consider the 
principle of representation of castes in the Public 
Service to be wrong in theory, and to I* most 
difficult of application in India ; and the higher 
the officer of the Service, the greater the difficulty 
because of the greater necessary qualifications 
and tho narrower field and the consequently 
greater loss to the country. 

This objectionable principle is, however, very 
different from that of the prevention of monopoly 
in any large Service— an important matjer I 
consider, and essential, as long as caste retains 
its strength in India and indeed one of the 
main arguments in favour of the greater dilution 
of the Service with Indians. This result should 
and can be achieved largely by equal educa- 
tional facilities and free competition. I might 
instance the constitution of the Indian members 
of the Indian Civil Service now serving in 
this Province. In the latest list to hand, date! 
let October 1912, I find out of 175 members, 

II Indians, divided into castes as follows: 2 
Muhammadans, 2 Parsis, 1 Bengali Christian, I 
Canarese Christian, 1 Bengali Brahmo, 1 Bengali 
Kayasth, 1 Punjabi Aganvala, 1 Maiitha Dai- 
vadnya and 1 Mardtha Shenvi or Goud Sarasvat. 
1 exclude 2 Jews, I believe, originally Baghdadi 
Jews, who might object to being classed as Indians. 
But the point is that among these 11 or 13 with 
tke possible exception of this last, whose title to 
being a Brdhman, many Mardtha Brdhmans would 
dispute, there is not a single Brdhmao. The 
Commission will be able to amalgamate and to 
analyse the composition by. caste of all the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service in the whole 
of India; but I should be surprised if the result 
among the 65 members or so ont of about 1,200, 
which are, I believe, the totals, differs materially 
from the result in this Presidency. 

This fear of caste, especially of Bcdhmaa pre- 
ponderance, appears to me equally untenable, if 
judged, not from generalisations about their 
superiority in passing examinations, but from the 
high class taken by Brdhmans in the Bombay 
University, The latest calendar with me of the 
Bombay University reveals a preponderance of 
non-Brdhmans in the First Classes. Taking the 
years from 1895 to 1910 the M.A., 1st and 2nd 
classes, and B.A., 1st, give totals as follows. Ont 


of 141, 36 Brdhmans, 51 noa-Brdhman-Hindus, 54 
non-Hindus. Similarly, fairing the B.A.in the 1st 
class out of 71, 21 sae Brdhmans, 9 are non-Brdh- 
man- Hindus and 41 are non-Hindus. Finally, when 
it is remembered that whatever he the case in Madias 
and to a lesser extent in Bombay, in the greater 
portion of Northern India including Bengal, there 
are important Don-Bidhman castes, such as Kayas- 
tiias, who have more than held their own, and thas 
in the United Provinces for instance, the Muhamma- 
dans, thank, largely, to Sir Syad Ahmed and 
Aligarh, occupy about 50 per cent, of the superior 
posts in Government service and not the 15 pet 
cent, of population they represent, my conclusions 
are as follows. A large percentage of Brdhmans 
in proportion to their numbers may be candidates 
and may even pass ; but the majority of the candi- 
dates, much less the successful candidates, would 
not, I think, he Brdhmans. 1 confess that the 
swamping by the Brahmans appears to ms to be a 
bogie, which does injustice to tbe talents of the 
non-Brdhman communities. I wonld add that 
even in those parts where the majority of officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service are Brdhmans, I 
have hoard no complaints against them as Judges 
and few as executive officers. It is rather, when 
a single sub-caste, e.g. Chitpavan or Saras wat, 
is massed together in an office in ministerial 
capacities immediately under the Collector or 
the Judge, that the monopoly is attempted to 
be kept up and needs breaking up. But 
this phenomenon occurs equally in commercial 
offices in Bombay : a Parsi Head Clerk tries to 
fill the office with Parsi clerks, and so on j and the 
phenomenon is, I believe, not unknown in England, 
in departments where competition does not exist 
and nepotism has opportunity. But, subject to 
correction, I may assort that 1 have never heard 
it whispered of any Indian member of the Indian 
Civil Service that he ever allowed bis caste to 
influence him iu the slightest iu any official word or 
deed. Holding these views, it is difficult for me 
to suggest as to bow this principle should bo given 
effect to. The powor Government already possess 
of posting successful candidates wherever Govern- 
ment pleases cau always be exercised to prevent an 
Aiyiir or aD Aiyangar from being posted to Madras, 
if they think the probable disadvantages outweigh 
the advantages. Most Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service are so keenly alive to the 
danger of aspersions of this kind that they usually 
ask not to be posted to districts, in which their 
caste is strong ; and I know of one who being 
born in Bombay, refused for some ycarsa proffered 
transfer from Burma to Bombay. Again, even in 
each Province, there are districts where there are 
few or none of the candidates’ easts. A transfer to 
this district is always in tbe power of Government, 
A good deal of confusion results from the loose use 
of the word caste or Brahman. The correct socio- 
logical definition would be the group which allows 
intermarriage. Where two castes of Brahmans, 
even speaking the same language, do not permit 
intermarriage, there is an absence of solidarity, 
there i6 usually the presence of jealousy, and the 
presence of both castes is not usually a monopoly 
or a sinister interest, such as the loose nse of tho 
term ‘‘ Brdhmau ” wonld suggest. As an illus- 
tration, I may cite tho two districts of llatnanri 
and South Canird, where different castes of 
Brahmdns neutralise each other and prerent a 
monopoly. Similarly, in Gu jarath, the Ndgar and 
the Andich or other Brahman. 
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The interest (as it Wens, it is in the Provincial Cmt .Services ? , If, the former, what 
Presidencv largely a caste) in the different lingual alteration, if any, would you ^commend > : Uie 
dmsions which 1 think it most desirable should conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services ?, 
he represented, is one upon which many' -I am unable, m the face of the melancholy 
teats of sympathy have been shed, hut for- failure of the experiment of the Statutory. Civil 
•which little has been done. I mean the Service, to regard with any favour its 'renewal,, 
agricultural interest of yeomen farmers, who whether dignified by the name of selection or 
till their own land. Ab it happens again, io Sind, nomination. I recommend an increase, not a’ 
this is a Muhammadan interest, in Gujarat, Maha- decrease, in the number of listed posts thrown 
raelitra and Candrd, a Hindu interest, m., open to the Provincial Civil Service, which in the, 
Patiditr, Mardtha Kunbi, and so on. In order to judicial, and to a less extent in the executive, does 
represent this interest in the administration, I most of tho work and gets too little of the 
have made proposals in my reply to qnestions credit. 

(1) and (2) of the Provincial Civil Service 30797 (IS). Do you recommend any separate 
questions. A generation's training should enablo method of recruitmeut for tho Judicial branch of. 
them to turn ont candidates, 1 hope, successlul {}, e Indian Civil Sendee ? If so, please describe 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. Hut, even tho system that you would propose ?— No ; but I . 
for this interest, much less for ether interests, lam recommend a free choice by Assistant Collectors, 
not prepared to admit the theory that it is 11 desir- a ft er 3 or 4 years' service, of tho Judicial, with 
able, etc , u in tho sense that nomination by castes perhaps an additional inducement, say its. 100 per 
should ho mode to the Indian Civil Service. month, for those who do. If, after this, a snfli.. 

Of uiyown Service, I would say that to tho cient number do not come forward, the number 
British momber all castes of India usually are— must be recruited' from the Provincial Civil 
except when any member has Brdhman or Hindu Service up to the necessaiy amount ; and the 
on the brain— equally near in being equally far ; Indian Civil Service will have itself to thank, 
to the Indian member, they should be, aa I hope Abovh all, no pressure, should he pub by Govern- 
they are, equally near as being equally dear. The menfc to thrust judicial' work upon those who 
Indian who cannot rise above caste in the discharge prefer exeimtivo work, 
of hiB functions in the Indian Civil Service is, The fitness of those who choose will be tested 
I consider, unfit for tho Service. in three or four years ; and the unfit will revert to 

The Hindu caste has grown by pathological tbs executive, unless they arc so unfit as to require 
hypertrophy and fission, so small, that it is easy compulsory, retirement in the interests of the . 
for the educated Hindu to get over it and leave administration and the Service, Those who 
it hchfad for good without chance of resumption, remain in tho Judicial, will, if they m wise, 
especially with a visit to England. Without take two years’ furlough, spend it in England 
venturing to speak for tho Muhammadan, I sec no studying far the Bar and coma out qualified as ’ 
reason why the same should not be the case with Banisters. 

him. And lost but not least, I repeat I have $07»S (14). Are yon satisfied with the present, 
never heard of a case of an Indian member of definition of the term "Natives of India" m 
the Indian Civil Service who has allowed caste section t? of the Government of India Act, ld?0' 
to influence him ip any way in ' the discharge of • (33 Viet. c. 8), as including “ any person bora and 

his dnhre, even m his own province or among domiciled witlri a the Dominions of Hie Majesty, 

his own caste. I might cite tho late Mr. R. C. j Q India of parents habitually resident in India, 

. Dutt or Sir K. G. Gupta as conclusive instances and not established there far temporary purposes 
fo the contrary if needed, in their support of the . only,’’ irrespective of whether such persons are of. 
Bengal Tenancy Bill, far instance, to show their unmired Indian descent, or of mixed European anti 
. independence of their own class end their dis. Indian descent, or of uumixed European descent ? 

interested sympathy with measures for the , If not, please slate fully any proposals that you 

wi6h to make in regard to this matter?— I only 
. that subjects of Native States should fa 


amelioration of the masses. 
'30795 (II). If you ai 


for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil definitely brought within the section. For tho 
borace by Natives of India ’ in India, do you reB t, the question of satisfaction is one rather for ’ 
^ should still bo the domiciled comm unity, to answCr than for any 

v? 1 . ? a PP°®traenfc m England, or would you others. The peculiar difficulties of that com- 
restnpt that right to other natural-born subject munifcy under present circumstances are entitled 
SL In °F enoo “P Dt ‘ t ‘ on in • to sympathy; but they appear to me largely to be 

Ifagland should still be open to Indians. Some „{ their own creation, and some of the creation of' 
of them may and do accept the superiority of Government. ' The former are caused by their 
Bntieh ideafa to such an. extent that they send pride, which refuses to' accept the fact that, for , 
teir cbddren to .England to pass through the good or for evil, their interests, as permanent 
Hat Ml inb.bitants of tbi I««i, WMI «, with tho. 

22"! “MMmpMe.'tnpiMitogthegMtml i n fe„,t, 0 f India,, for whom, . twain! in 
j W i™* 10 *> *** fashioa boond, they, usoioo. of a. rolio S m«, 
fe? 11 ns ‘ha 6t am..te unit tot too . mm,]!, .pb Jatompt md.fiom whom thm 
It- ™.:!?™! i“ e t' gt \ er ., E ' drn r'—, i 'T' J o ||r .'iy separate themselves, in coder to jwse as tho 

pt, r ,i'i l .-¥* ° [ V 1H . legislation, .such as tie Arms Act, tho peculiar - 

^Wt?^^,*"**** ’ **• * Ii ” r “ a 15 "“ «** «*• “» 

H ■ ^2). Would, yon regard any system of, Code ,of .Criminal Procedure. 

Wn~’ l ™r “V™ omwnA for . ; The not result is at present that the domiciled • 

hi lieu 5V* at ® ^ at!ves of hdia, ” as being community, when it seeks to.take advantage of the 
V r . i ? 16 1 supplomeiitaTy .to, the present.) Act above is Native and otherwise European. Audi 
sys o promoting to listed-posts,, officers of tho the tendency on the part of many members of the’ 
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Indian Civil Service is tow to employ tliem in the 
higher ministerial posts, besides reserving for 
them in the main, certain Departments, such as 
the Customs, the Salt, the Telegraph, etc.— another 
illustration of the " Caste” tendency, 

_ Nevertheless, with the increase of real educa- 
tion and under the guidance of wise leaders, I trust 
that, as time passes, their pride of race will give 
place to a feeling of dnty for what is, after all, their 
country; and to a sense of their permanent 
interests; and that, instead of their present pose 
of an armed foreign garrison against" the Natives" 
they will take their place among the Indian 
communities, it may even be at the head of the 
Indian communities, and will be a real and valuable 
source of strength to India, and a strong link of 
Empire between India and Great Britain, instead 
of a small forlorn community, seeking for crumbs 
and exceptional treatment on the strength of their 
percentage of British blood. This, I ventnro to 
think, is the manly and the right attitude, and 
the only one, which Government and its officers 
should encourage. And my hope in this change 
of attitude on the part of the domiciled community 
disinclines me to advise changes in the Act, even 
though it is at present open to abuse. 

30799 (lb). If the system of mrailmeat by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state tile age limits that yon 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving yonr full reasons. Do yon consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of. 
education ?— I recommend 21—23 on 1st August, 
if the Indian Universities remove the present 
restriction of age 16 in respect of candidates for 
their Entrance Examination ; if not, 22—24 on 
lei August as at present, so as to attract candi- 
dates who have completed a University course in 
both countries, and to give them a year’s probation 
and thirty years of service, after which the 
climate of India unfits most men for good work. 
My reasons are briefly 

(i) The Indian climate, as above. 

(ii) The work and the powers of the Indian 
Civilian require a large heart, a matured under- 
standing and balance of judgment, and great self- 
control. British youth, in view of their slower 
development, do not, I think, attain these qualities 
earlier. If I may say so without offence, the life 
even at the " Varsities" is really the life of the 
overgrown school-boy. Even in the case of Indian 
youth, usually more precocious perhaps in point of 
pure intelligence, I consider that this sober judg- 
ment and self-control are really not attained much 
earlier. And I attach to those last qualities greater 
importance than to mere intelligence. 

(iii) There are certain disadvantages, doubtless 
of this later age, such as diminished impression, 
ability in the case of British youth, a greater 
tendency to come out married, rendering life and 
movement on tour more distasteful and difficult 
But even so, these disadvantages appear to me to 
be less. It h bettor for the officer and the people 
that the former should, in the sight of the latter, 
lead a clean and healthy life. Children, among 
Indiana, invariably attract sympathy. The 
English woman, especially if she ohooses to learn 
the language, has great opportunities for good. 
And as to the impressionability [vide my answer 

k 495—66 


to question (20) ], an encouragement to sociological 
and to Oriental studies to would-be candidates by 
a premium in marking at the open competition 
will, I hope, encourage more " Varsity” candidates 
to interest themselves in India than they do at 
present. 

SOS0O (16). What is yonr experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation at 
an approved University) and since 1S91 (age 
limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one 
year’s probation) "—I am myself one of the last 
products of the 17—19 age-limit, and can debit 
myself with sufficient errors of judgment in my 
early years, which an older man would probably 
have avoided. Bnt apart from this, I consider 
upon the average the members recruited under the 
later age-limit, are equal— I would almost say, 
superiors— especially in understanding and self- 
control to those reoruited from 17 — 19. 

30801 (17). Wliat is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service?— Upon the whole, good. I seo no 
reason to believe that the average is being at all 
lowered, whether British or Indian. 

30802 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in ludia? • 
24 or 25 yeais [vide answer to question (15)]. 

30803 (19). What age-limits for the open 
oompetitivs examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are " Natives of India”, a-d 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for “ Natives 
of India", and for other natural-born subjects of 
Bis Majesty?— If by “snit" is meant give the 
best chance of passing as against British youth, ou 
account of a more precocious rate of cerebral 
growth, perhaps 19 to 21. But as explained in 
my note and my answers to questions (10) and 
(15), the right poiut of view appears to me, not 
how to attain by artificial and differential methods, 
an importation into the Service at all costs, of any 
or even all Indian castes or the Indian element, 
but first and foremost the conservation, if not the 
raising, of the character and efficiency of tbo 
Service. lam not ia favour of any each differen- 
tiation, whether of age or of subjccLsof examination, 
For the same reason, I am in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the present differentiation in favour of tho 
British candidates by the holding of the examina- 
tion in England only. In view of the connection 
between Great Britain and India, Indian candi- 
dates must be prepared to face and to surmount 
the other difficulties. 

30804 (20). On what principle should tho 
subjects for the open competitive examination ho 
fixed? Do yon accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in Is&4, and since 
followed, that " the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling ho may devote himself, have any 
reason to regret the time and labour which he 
had 6pent in preparing himself to be examined,” 
and that the object should be to secure, not 
specialists in any particular subject that may be 
useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the ordi- 
nary well educated young man of the period ?— 
Broadly, yes, in the sense of a sound liberal educa- 
tion. But especially, in view of my advocacy of 
the age of 21 to 28 at least, if not 22 to 24, I 
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think that, without excluding any subject ordi- 
narily comprised in a scheme of liberal education, 
general studies more appropriate for the future 
Indian administrator, such as, Sociology, History 
(including Indian History), Economics, Political 
Science, ond languages such as Sanskrit and 
Arabic, which will give him a greater interest in 
India, should carry higher marks, both absolutely 
and relatively in the open competition than they 
do at present. This would also probably render 
the year's probation more available for special 
studies for tho average probationer. It cannot be 
colled specialised education but rather modernised 
imperial liberal education, as useful say to a 
journalist, a professor of Humanities in the larger 
sense, ora school -master, ns to tbe future member 
of tbe Indian Civil Service. 

30805 (21). Please examine the table in Ap- 
pendix I to these questions, which shows the various 
phases of the authorised syllabus of tho open 
competitive examination, and state what changes, 
if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, differentiat- 
ing between the cases of candidates (a) of school- 
leaving age and (i) of University-leaving age? — 
I am only aWo to suggest changes upon tho basis 
of (i) rather than (a). I adhere substantially to 
the subjects in column 1 of Appendix I, i. a, as 
they were from 1892-1905 with a few additions 
and ohanges as follows 


Evidence, Constitution) ... BOO 
6. Indian Law (Contract, Criminal, 

Evidenco, ComtHution) ... BOO 
6. English Language and literature, 
especially, from Ellzabotli's times 
down to Tennyson ... BOO 

7* Grech Language aim Litvatnra 
(No verellication into Greek) ... BOO 

8 . Grech History (Ancient including 

Constitution) ... ... 400 

9. Latin language and Literature 

(No versification into Latin) ... 500 

10. Boinan History (Ancient Including 

ConstltntSmi non 

11. French Language ondLiterature".' 600 

15. Gorman Language and Lifo-aturo. BOO 

13. General Modern History (No 

14. and Applied 900 1 ot tho most ; 
IB, Natural Science (not more titan ) I suggest 

three subjects) 300 marks each. 900 ) 600. 

16. Logic nml Mental Philosophy 300 

17. Moral Philosophy (Ancient and 

Modern) ... 300 

18. Political Economy and Economic 

„ History BOO (600?) 

19. Political Bcionco .. ... fiOO (600?) 

20. Sociology ,„ 500 


The changes suggested almost explain them- 
selves. Tbe marking down of the .classics to tbe 
level of tbe modem languages is in accordance 
with modem educational scientific tendencies, 
oxcept in the conservative English public schools, 
though even there tbe strengthening of the 
is noticeable. Indian History should 
be added as a stimulus to British youth and as an 

important part of the History of the Empire, to 

w 1 y 8 ^ f rom General Modem History. 
«ranarly Mian Law, ns the most valuable illius- 
Tn 0 ®di[ied law by the most eminent British 
_ linj 3 ’, .JfP] 1 . 011 ; Maine, etc,, deserves study from 
mi Im B dal P oinfc of view, as 
^ ®*e corresponding Eaelish iudse- 


Mathematics and Natural Science are both 
subjects, the value of which it is difficult to over- 
estimate. But, upon Lord Macaulay’s own prin- 
eiple, they appear to be over-marked, the origin 
being, I imagine, rather that Cambridge should 
not be placed at a disadvantage as compared with 
Oxford, than any other. Similarly, without 
underestimating the importance of the logical or 
the broad philosophical mind, I think, 100 marks, 
each oould be taken away from thorn, oven if these 
marks are not, as I think they should bB in an •. 
examination for administrators, added to Eco- 
nomics and Politics. 

I have ventured upon the addition of Sociology 
as a subject. It may be objected that there is yet 
hardly any science worth the name. But, oven so, 
tbe data already gathered of tbe manners and 
customs, and tho evolutions of various peoples and 
their civilisations, and, above all, tbe manner • and 
the scientific spirit and habit of looking at various 
societies and tho human race as an interdependent, 
to a certain extent, organic whole, are valuable 
and might perhaps be useful a9 a prophylaotio to 
the common British spirit as to Eastern civilisar 
tion and coloured races. The subject might, 
therefore, be included. 

It will be Been that tbe subjects remain essen- 
tially as they are and in no way favour the Indian 
candidate os snob, while they perhaps remove tbe 
grievance as to Sanskrit and Arabic. 

Under existing conditions, tbe contra suggested 
does not appreciably add to tho chances of the 
Indian candidate or diminish those of the British 
candidate. One might go further and say that, 
even if the Varsities and Wren’s were transplanted 
to India within the next generation, tbe course, 
even with a simultaneous examination in Iudia, is 
likely to -leave tbe proportion of the successful 
British candidates very much what it now is. 
There are no facilities in India for learning Greek 
or German ; and outside the three Presidency 
Towns, none for Latin and few for the cognate 
Ancient History, Greek and Homan. The reduc- 
tion of marks in Mathematics, in Logic and in 
Moral Philosophy— all subjects possible of learning 
in Iudia -prejudices Indian candidates more than it 
doeB British candidates, I may say, perhapB, 
Brdhmans, more than any other, as they have 
perhaps a certain natural talent for these abstract 
subjects. 

I add these remarks, not because Ibo changes 
lave been made upon any basis other than ]J,ord 
Macaulay’s principle brought up to date, but 
because, after being so made, they appear to me 
to pasB the lest of those who insist, I think 
rightly, upon tho British character of tho open 
competitive examination. 

In order to avoid smattering and crararaiiV, ■ 
I should maintain the rule deducting 100 madke,, 
from the marks obtained in eaoh subject hot 
further, I would not, I think, restrain the number - 
of subjects, 

30806 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the examination desirable between candi- 
dates who are "Natives of India” and other 
candidate? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?— Emphatically, no ; Indians, wishing to 
6uocoed, must surmount the liandicap, heavy as it 
is, and ask for no favour but only for a fair field, 
because— 

(i) The intelleatual average of the Indian Civil 
Service, so for as examinations can test it, mast 
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be kept up with an Indian element, not brought 
down by it. 

(ii) Difference of test means admission of 
difference of intdJeetas! strength and loss of 
prestige within the Service and without. I am 
sorry to see this position of fear of Indians from 
» T. % »«< 
them in it even 


■ tba British y..tb ril , 


(in) The effect of differentiation in favour of 
Indians might he to let in too many Indians and 
too saddenly—a result, not desirable at present. 

30807 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited fco tlie Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) yon 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Cavil 
Service Act of 1881 (24 and 25 Viet. c. 54). 
(Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Viet, c. 54), 
end of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Viet, c. 8), reproduced as Appendices D and in 
to these questions) ?— I consider it, as regards the 
Provincial Civil Service, superfluous, and, therefore, 
needlessly invidious because — 

(i) The notnal appointments to the scheduled 
posts are, and will remain, in the hands of the 
Governments, Imperial and Provincial, whioh will 
remain not only preponderantly British, but also, 
in practice, preponderantly Indian Civilian, as at 
present. Except, in the case of extraordinary 
merit, and perhaps hardly then, will a person out* 
side the Indian Civil Service be appointed to posts 
•other than listed posts. 

(ii) As against no change in practice by the 
abolition, the abolition might enable the Provincial 
Civil Service in theory to feel like Napoleon's 
soldier, that he carries a High Court Judge’s wig 
in his pocket. 

I would therefore extend the Act to the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service by the addition of tbe words 
1 and members of the Provincial Civil Service ’ in 
section 2 of 24 and 25 Vick Cap. 54, the net 
result being that while ordinarily the scheduled 
posts are filled up a& ah present by the Indian 
Civil Service apart from tho portion of the listed 

C filled up by the Provincial Civil Service, the 
Government would have authority to 
appoint a brilliant member of the Provincial Civil 
Service to an additional nou- listed schednled post, 
and could fill up judicial posts, not listed, by 
Provincial Civil Service men, if a sufficient num- 
ber of Indian Civil Service men did not come 
forward for the Judicial branch. 

30808 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of tbe 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that “Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
.admitted?— As I do not know of any measure of 
efficiency or character (British or European or 
Indian) and as I do not think a statutory minimum 
of Europeans should or could be fixed, and as I 
have no exact data to fix a numerical proportion, 

I am unable to answer the question in the form in 
which it is put and to arrive at a small proportion, 
any more than I wonld state the number of 


European e, Eurasians (each class with his pro- 
portion of English blood) and of Indians, necessary 
to do any other given work. For the general 
considerations bearing npon the question, I would 
refer to my general note. Here, I content 
myself with saying that in my opinion, based 
roughly upon the comparative work of the Indian 
Civil Service and tbe Provincial Civil Service 
(including the Statutory Civil Service), I think 
that in this Presidency tbe standard of judicial 
administration would rise in point of soundness of 
conclusion upon facts or law, without losing in 
probity, even if tbe proportion of the Indian Civil 
Service (not necessarily Europeans) and Provincial 
Civil Service in the Judicial branch were as 1 : 2, 
that is the Judicial branch of Indian Civil Service 
held a third of the judicial posts. Even such 
a rough conclusion is difficult for me to estimate 
for the executive, both because of my lesser 
experience, and oF my conclusion that Indians, 
whether Provincial Civil Service or Indian Civil 
Service, do not get a fair chance, above a District 
in the Executive ; and that the existing basis of 
the present Executive Provincial Civil Service, 
the Deputy Collector is wrong, the right basis 
being the Mimlatdar or Tdluka Officer. If I am 
pressed to hazard an opinion, in spite of all those 
difficulties, I should put the similar limits for tho 
Executive as from 2 : 1 to 1 : 1, not Europeans to 
non-Europeans, but Indian Civil Service to non- 
Iudiau Civil Service. 

30809 (25). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system onder 
which “Natives of India "arc recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement iu India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet, e.3), 
or with tbe provisions of tbo Indian Civil Service 
Act. 1881 (24 and 25 Viet, c. 54)? Do you 
recommend any alterations in this system, and, if 
so, what ?— Yes ; I have no alterations to suggest 
beyond those in the general note and the simul- 
taneous examination in India. 

30810 (28). Do you consider that tho old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, wbafc method of recruitment wonld you 
recommend ?— No ; the system failed then and 
the circumstances do not appear to have altered or 
new ones appeared, likely to make its re-introduc- 
tion a success. But, I may express my regret that 
it was tried for so short a time. As it is, it dis- 
credited nomination and selection and with some 
justice. 

30811 (29). What experience have yon had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, 
and how many such officers Me employed in your 
province? Please distinguish in your reply 
between (a) military officers, and ( b ) others ; and 
give details of the latter?— I have had experience 
of both in Burma during the first four years of 
my service. But I consider it insufficient to offer 
an opinion now, worth expressing. I had about 
eighteen months’ experience again in Smd of one 
non-military officer os Collector when I was 
Judge ; but this again appears to me to he insuffi- 
cient to generalise. 

30S12 (31). If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
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existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if tie system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent Bhonld it. be> 
adopted T — It should not be introduced or re-intro-, 
duccd in the Bombay Presidency. 

30813 (34). Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by "Natives of 
India"? Knot, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure to 
■work up to the authorised list, and explain the 
reasons?— The Local Government is in the best 
position to answer this question. I hose heard 
firstly, complaints against my service by members 
of the Provincial Civil Service that the survival 
of the “ Statutory ” Civilians was made a pretext 
for keeping them out of the listed posts to which 
they were entitled, as they held, apart from the 
posts held by tie Statutory Civilians and though 
these did not come up to the maximum of one-- 
sixth, and secondly, fears that the one-fourth 
maximum limit laid down very recently by the 
Government of India, would similarly prove a 
limit in theory, which would be never worked up 
to in practice. There appears, in short, to liave 
been at least some difference in the view and the 
interpretation of the orders issued when recruiting 
to the Statutory Civil Service wan stopped and 
the system of listed posts for the Provicial Service 
announced. There has, likewise, been a grievance in 
the interval, I believe, of some years which 
elapsed between these two periods. The general 
feeling and change appeared to be that the Indian 
Civil Service had taken advantage of their position 
in the Looal Government to keep the Provincial 
Civil Service out of tho posts to which they 
were entitled in view of the orders passed upon 
the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission. But I am not in a position to say 
how far this view or this charge is correct 

30814 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with " Natives of India ” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilized and in what directions ? — This is 
rather a question for the Local Government. The 
power, I believe, has not been exercised,— why, I 
cannot say. 

80815 (37). Does the system by wliiok most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction (a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service; and 
(5) to the public interested in this question ; 
and what advantages, if auy, does this arrange- 
ment possess?— I am not clear as to the 
meaning of this question. As far as this Pre- 
sidency is concerned, Appendix V shows that the 
only inferior listed posts open to tho Provincial 
Civil Service are three Assistant Judges, (a) The 
officers serving in this capacity during the last 
ten years, some now promoted to superior poets, 
aro known to me and have not expressed any 
dissatisfaction except as to their two-thirds pay. 
(8) The public, as far as I know, approve of the 
system, except that some practising pleaders 
wggsjtai that they should also be directly 

Ib the class of posts listed, snit- 
amer It not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why f— I wonld increase 


them to a minimum of five Heads of Districts 
and five District and Sessions Judgeships, with a ■ 
corresponding increase in Assistant Judgeships, if 
necessary, and a maximum of eight or nino of 
each. ' If my suggestion as to the separation of 
the executive aDd tho judicial are carried out, 
First Class Subordinate J udges (Appellate Power) 
might be made Assistant and Additional Sessions 
Judges. I should, however, take away from the 
listed posts the post of Registrar, High Court, 
Appellate Side, and leave this to the Chief Justice 
to fill up, as he chose ; and also, perhaps, the post 
of TAlnkdfiri Settlement Officer. The post of 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, should bo 
givon to the Provincial Civil Service. [Please sec 
my answer to the Provincial Civil Sorvico question 
(47).] The post ' of Director, Land Records, and 
Settlement Commissioner should be open to . the 
Provincial Civil Service, if Government think any 
officer capable. 

S0817 (41). Are there any other ways in 
which “ Natives of India " aro appointed to you r 
Province to Civil Service posts ? If so, please give ■ 
details of tho same ?— None that I know of. 

80818 (48). What is your experience of, the 
rc8ulte of the existing system under which 
Buecessfal candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a probationer’s 
course of instruction in England? Do you 
recommend the continuance or abolition of this 
system ?— A probation in England ' for at least a 
year, if not two, appears to me certainly necessary 
and I recommend its continuance. 

30819 (44). What should ho the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the- 
preseut system of the open competitive examina- 
tion, (b) under any modification of that system, 
recommended by you ?- One year in any case. 

30820 (46). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required' to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ? — Yes, i do. 

30821 (46). IE so, do you advise tho selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?— Without, denying the charm 
and the advantages of residential Universities, Buch 
as Oxford and Cambridge— at the former of which- 
I spent two years- and without denying the 
dangers and the disadvantages of nou-residential 
Universities, especially, in largo cities, such as 
London, the latter, even though socially and 
athletically less attractive, aro often as well, if not- 
better, suited to the serious student of economics, 
sociology, administration, especially LoiidoD. I 
would therefore, give the student a choice of’ 
approved Universities, residential and non- 
resideutial asat present; reserving however (upon- 
the recommendation of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners) to theSecretary of State, final authority 
to reject at any time a candidate, whose standard 
of conduct appears to him to fall below what a. 
member of the Indiau Civil Service should 
possess. 

30822 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give the scale aud 
conditions that you recommend?— £150 ; tlir 

’ allowance awarded iu my time, is hardly sufficient 
for all expenses; but there seems no reason why 
: the selected candidate, during probation, should. 
’ get, and India pay, more. Jn any case, I should 
suggest that selected candidates should pass an. 
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indemnity bond agreeing to repay tie amennt to 
tie Secretary o£ State for India, if tley fail to 
pass tie probation, 

SO 823 (48). IE yon do not advise attendance 
at an approved University dming the period of 
probation in England, what alternative course of 
study do you recommend?— No alternative) 
University compulsory. 

30824 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?— No. The esprit de corps under the 
present system suffices, with the facilities granted 
for the probationers’ course. Haileybury and 
Cooper’s Hill have been abolished as needless and 
costly. It is not advisable to resuscitate the 
former. 

30825 (50). If a probationer’s course is con- 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 

; finished " ' 


should be considered as having 

S erai education and that their future studies 
rid bo such as have a special tendenoy to lit 
them for their calling ? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi- 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University 
course ?— I accept the principle. But if the age 
limit is lowered again to 17 to 19, os I trust it 
will not be, two years might be necessary. 


30826 (51). Please examine the 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend 
in the present course (a) under the existing systom 
of the open competitive ‘ examination, and (i) 
under any modification of that system recommended 
by you?— (a) I accept the second column of 

S ix VI as the proper course for a year’s 
>n with the following alterations, which 
j suggest, hiviuu- for their object to interest 
and Instruct the probationer in India and its 
people and administration, to a greater extent than 
is possible, upon a book snob as Sir William 
Hunter’s ‘ Tbe Indian Empire/ excellent ae it 
is, which was, and I believe is, the text-book for 
Indian History without fatiguing him with 
details. 

Compulsory Subjects. Huh. 

1 . The principal vernacular language ... 400 

2. Indian History and Geography 
(ttulere of India Series) ... 400 

3, Indian Penal Code ... ... 400 

4. Code of Criminal Procedure ... 200 
, 5 * The Indian Evidence Act ... 200 
g". General Paper on Indian Sociology 
and administration) general read- 
ing of Census Reports, Lyall’s 
Asiatic Studies, Strachey’s 'India*, 

Risley’s ' Peoples of India/ Baden 
Powell’s ‘Small Book on Laud 
Tenures’, Ilbcrt’s ‘ The Government 
of India’ with perbaps Maine’s 
Books, Dr. Woodrow Wiion’s ‘ The 
State,’ Ireland’s ‘Tropical Depen- 
dencies/ etc., Sir Harry Johnson's 
‘ Books ou Africa’, etc, ... 600 


Optional. Marks. 

As at present pins — 

Economies ... ... 300 

Local Government in England (Odgers, 
Ashley, Hobhouse and Wright) ... 300 
The newly arrived Civilian within six months 
of hie arrival, at present, is President always of 
Local Boards and often of Municipal Boards. A 
theory of Local Government in England, 
especially, if he has— as the British probationer 
almost always has aud the Indian should procure— 
opportunities to see the actual working of such 
bodies in England, should, I submit, be valuable; 
so much so, that in a two years’ probationary 
course, it ought to bo made compulsory rather 
than have optional Botany, Geology. Zoology or 
even Agricultural Chemistry. 

80827 (52). In particular, ploase state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period of 
probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of eases ; (ii) the 
teaching of Iodian Law m addition to the general 
principles of jurisprudence; (iii) tbe teaching of 
the grammar and text books of Indian languages 
with or without any attempt at colloquial inslruo- 
tion J (iv) the teaching oE (a) Indian Geography, 
(5) Political Economy, (c) Accounts.-(i) Neces- 
sary, especially, the Old Bailey, far tbe future 
Magistrate. I only wish that candidates could 
be accommodated at the Counsels’ table instead o£ 
in tbe spectators' gallery as was tbe case in my 
time— rendering the taking down o£ notes some- 
what difficult, (ii) Iodian Criminal Law (elemen- 
tary) can and should be learnt, (iii) Even tlio 
elementary knowledge of too vcmaoular-I speak 
from ray having to Icara Burmese a foreign 
languago to mc-is useful on arrival in India and 
slionld be acquired, (iv) («) I Lave already 
added it to Indiau History as one and the same 
subject (i) Economics might bo made optional, 

A year with the burden oE the compulsory subjects 
is hardly enough to acquire more than a mete 
smattering, if it is a fresh subject, (c) Not 

30Si!8 (53). Do you consider that the pro- 
bationer’s course of instruction can best bo spent 
in England or in India ?— In England. 

30829 ( 54). What is your opinion of a ' 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India a 
College for the training oE probationers o£ t| !e 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?— Worso than 
useless. A Civil Staff College is not wanted ; and, 

I think, would do harm, unless it is desired to 
focus and crystallise an Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cratic spirit of caste. 

30830 (55). What is your opinion of a pro- 
posal that each provincial Goveromcnt ebouhl 
arrange for the training of probationers by suitablo 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of servico at some suitable 
centre ? — A College for lo or 20 hardly seems 
feasible, having regard to the cost, Work, as now 
is the best couite of instruction and is grod 
enough My suggestions as to tbe difference'' in 
training upon arrival in Mia are made later, 

30831 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental Studies in London (ISO)), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be siren better in England than in India, because 
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of. the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teachers in Indian district head- 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s point 
of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections could be met by a suitable scheme of 
instruction in India ! - Climate apart, most of the 
difficulties of theoretical teaching in these subjects 
might be got over by a scheme of institution in 
India, but only at great and needless cost. Thus, 
a single college would involve teachers of all 
the vernacular languages congregated together. 
If the college were located anywhere outside the 
three presidency towns, British teachers even in 
other subjects would cost a good deal and even 
Indian teachers an appreciable amount. Then — and 
this is an objection to any college in India— the 
stimulus of contact with students of equal or 
superior calibre, in general subjects, snob as, 
History, Economics, Law, Administration, would 
be wanting. Last, but not least, an appreciation 
and even a slight understanding of the spirit of 
the British institutions in a British atmosphere 
would be impossible. These last two considerations 
far outweigh in my opinion the possible advantages 
of a college or a schema of institution in India. 
And when it is further considered that an appreci- 
able minority _ of probationers come from outside 
the universities of London or Oxford or Cam- 
bridge and can and often do select one of these 
three to pass their probation, with groat profit to 
themselves, I conclude that the disadvantages of 
the proposed departure outweigh entirely the 


ouot.2 (67). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “Natives of India, M whether iu lien 
of or supplementary to the system of recraitment 
in England, please state what system of probation 
you recommend for such officers 7— The same as 
the one at present for the Indian Civil Service 
probationers 

30833 (58). In particular, if a period of pro- 
bation is recommended for such officers, do yon 
advise that il, should be passed in England or in 
India? -In England. 

80834 (59). Do yon consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of Btndy for proba- 
tioners who arc “ Natives of India " and the course 
prescribed for other natural-horn subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrange- 
ments that you recommend ?— No differentiation is, 
mmy opinion, necessary. 

. 30 ®5 (60). Are you satisfied ' with the 
present arrangements for the training 'of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken' up their appointments in India? If no t, what 
dange should, in your opinion, bo introduced ?— 
the present arraugements appear to me to be 
capable of improvement in some ways, which I 
pTotedtodttoil, The promt mangommt, „ e 
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about partly with the Collector, partly with an 
Assistant Collector and preparing for the Lower 
Standard Departmental Examination, especially, 
the vernaenlar, and then, charge of a Subdivision 
about August, all the Subdivisions in this Pro- 
sideuey, unlike Burma, bavin? their Head- 
quarters at the District Headquarters where the 
rains are spent. 

The disadvantages of this arrangement are: — 

(t) Too sudden a transition from an English 
city, such as London, to a narrow District . 
Headquarters with its stationary and. narrow life/ 
British and Indian. 

(ii) Failure of acquaintance beyond a four or 
five days’ tourist acquaintance with the Indian 
cities and life, where British civilization and ' 
work have rondo their deepest mark, vie., the- 
capital towns, where Indian life is most active 
and progressive and where Britons and Indians 
oo-operate moBt, officially and unofficially. 

(iii) Too early an independent charge involv- 
ing authority over experienced members of the 
Provincial Civil Service and consequent mistakes. 
Incidentally, I might he pardoned for doubting 
if the importance of the choice of Collectors, under 
whom supernumeraries arc placed, is sufficiently 
realised and if the choice is not guided rather by 
the large size or the good climate of the first 
station. First impressions are so strong that' 
Government should, I think, take great care that 
the Collector, who is tho first guide and teacher, 
can bo relied upon to ho really a friend and a wise 
and a sound friend of experience and liberal mind 
and devotion to duty, conditions, necessary not less, 
for the people than for the service, and happily 
attainable, I think, as Government have usually 
a very fairly correct idea of tire personal limitations 
of the British officers. ■ 

Briefly, from newest England to oldest India, 
with barely a glimpse of New India ; or if ' the 
phrase is objected to, of a resuscitating India, gives 
the new arrival an impression not easily effaced 
and one which usually remains and colours, the rest 
of hie service. In the district, he is never brought 
into contact with Indians upon really social terms 
in the sense that it is n^w-a-days open to him in 
places, such as tho Orient Club in Bombay or tire 
Calcutta Club in Calcutta. As to whether the 
Indian life in these cities is better or worse than the 
old life, or its desirableness, its superficiality, eaoh 
officer may form hie own opinion. But it is 
advisable, I think, that he should have knowledge 
of these Lrces, and be brought into actual contact 
with them. He will also be suitably brought into 
contact with non-official Europeans and the 
domiciled community. • " 

My positive suggestions are as follows - 

(i) A stay in the capital townB for, two 
months under the general guidance of a Judge, 
a Member of the Board of tho Revenue, a Com* 

■ miasioner, a Collector; with (u) study of 
languages, ■ (5) general study of, the Secretariat, 
the High Court' and the Accountant-General’s 
office, attendance at meetings of the Legislative 
Counciis, Municipal Corporations and Improve- 
ment Trusts. 

(ii) To the Headquarters of a District chosen 
upon a view of tho personal -qualifications of a . 
Collector to act as tutor. One month on tour 
with the .Collector, ■ two months with an Assist- 
ant, two with a Deputy. 
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(iii) In June, six weeks actual charge of the 
Treasury and 3rd Claes Magisterial powers and to 
he actually working is the office of the Head- 
quarters Mamlatd&r, He should also be direct- 
ed to watch the hearings of two or three appeals 
Civil and Criminal and two or three Sessions 
trials in the Sessions Court; and also the work 
in the Civil Subordinate Court;. Qe should 
have passed his Higher Departmental by now 
or a year after his arrival, and should also 
have passed in surveying and seen the opera- 
tions of the Agricultural Department. 

(iv) And this is the most important departure 
in my proposal; he should be placed nine months 
or a year in sole charge of a non- Headquarters 
tdluka, if possible, away from the railway 
station. Prom actual experience of the system 
in Burma, of Subdivisional Headquarters away 
from the District Headquarters, so that the 
Assistant Collector or Subdivisional Officer has 
to remain in solitude, as far as possible, away from 
gymkhanas, etc., I am of opinion that this is a 
much Letter system and the only proper ground- 
ing for a British officer for a real knowledge of 
the people. Life on tour even for seven mouths 
in a year, cannot compare with it. It has, I 
•admit, its dangers. It is a sevore test of the 
nerveB, and — to be plain—the sexual morality of 
the unmarried officer ; if the officer is married, it 
is an exceedingly lonely life for Mb wife. But, 
it is desirable, on the whole, as from many points 
of view that junior Assistant Collectors should 
not marry, at least for four or five years after 
their arrival, if not, till their first furlough, that 
is, about eight years after arrival, 

(v) After a year’s charge of a tdluka. as a 
Seoond-Class Magistrate, the nsual. Snbdivisional 
charge with First-Class Magisterial powers as 
at present which in Bombay presents no 
•difficulties as the officer always gets five mouths 
at the District Headquarters. 

I have pointed oat sufficiently what appear 
to he the weaknesses of the present system., and the 
■changes advisable ; out of which I lay special stress 
upon ( 1 ) and (iv). The former, I have not seen 
advocated, before now, nor has it, I believe, been 
tried. The latter is, more or less, the system in 
Burma, except that the junior is seldom placed in 
•charge of a taluka, but usually of a subdivision. 
I think the two proposals should remedy the past 
weaknesses at both ends, by living both in the 
capital city and in the village, as the Tdluka Head- 
quarter usually is. 

30836 (61). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental Examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
change do you recommend f — It is suitable ; out the 
standard of vernacular language is pitched too low 
and is not sufficiently modern. If my suggestion in 
answer (51) as to the additional sixth subject 
is not accepted, that subject, I strongly, re- 
commend, should be compulsory for the Higher 
Departmental. 

( 80837 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
lodian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
•and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— l T es 
to a certain extent; and, again, to compare, not 
different periods, hot different _ provinces, the 
• standard of vermicular was higher in Barms from 


1892-96 than I find it in Bombay from 1897 till 
now. Toe usual remedy suggested is money 
rewards or their increase, if hardly a remedy, really 
an inducement, which, considering what the 
Civilian’s ideal of his duties should be, appears to 
me to be a humiliating confessi ,n of weakness and 
want of realisation of duties and an admission of 
mercenary motives. The causes appear to he— 

(i) The Suez Canal and the fashion of 
spending every leave long and short in Enrope. 

(ii) The English woman’s increasing presence 
and influence and the increase in numbers of 
British officers rendering the Civilian socially 
more independent of Indian society. 

(iii) The increase of English-knowing and 
English-understanding Indian officers both 
subordinate anil ministerial and Pleaders render- 
in s tk vernacular lees indispeusable. 

(iv) The completed solution of the fundamental 
administrative problems of revenuo and taxation 
rendering most of the duties of the Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors largely mechanical. The 
Land Revenue Cods, the Settlement Rules, the 
Annual Revenue Demand (Jiimabamli), etc., are 
all laid down and practically fixed, The actual 
remaining work is done by the village and 
taluka officers. There remains really little to 
do, and that little does not need the vernacular. 
Similarly, as to the criminal work, there are 
always one or more English-knowing clerks in 
the Assistant Collector’s office, who can act as 
interpreters, and in the Collector’s office often 
an LL.B, and always an English-kuowiug 
Deputy Chitnis. 

(r) Similarly, in she judicial, the codified law 
and the increase and excellence of translations of 
the text-books on Hindu and Muhammadan law 
and the increase of English-knowing ministerial 
officers including B, A., LL.B. 

(vi) Other debated causes, into which I need 
not go further here, are the increase of racial 
distance, and the tendency in the srrvice to look 
upon life in India, as a necessary, painful exile 
rather than one of work for people. 

(vii) The number of vernaculars iu some 
provinces suck as Bombay aod Madras where 
a man has to pass usually in two, often in three, 
and occasionally, in four vernacular languages, 

The adequacy of the proficiency depends upon 
the standard set before themselves by officers. At 
present I should roughly put down the linguistic 
standard of the vernacular of English officers in 
this Presidency to be a g„od deal below the 
standard of English of the ordinary Mnmlatddr or 
Head KArkun and to bo about tbit of the clerk 
who has studied English up to the dth or the 5th 
standard. 

If the main causes set forth arc correct, no 
remedy is open to Government, the cause; bein» 
beyond them. The tendency will probably increase, 
not decrease. I hardly consiJer the high pro- 
ficiency or the degree of merit with their money 
rewards are appreciable means to increase the 
average standard- Tne only theoretical remedy 
for Government is with respect to the last cause, 
vi:., a wholesale redistribution of Provinces 
according to languages or keeping an officer within 
one or two linguistic divisions. Thus, the late 
repartition of Bengal will (apart from the Assam 
cadre) dispense the Bengal members from a study 
ofOoriyaor Hindi and enable them to become 
more prelicieatin Bengali. But, sneha re-partition 
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of India is too large a question asd one hardly 
perhaps within the scope of the Commission. . 

' SOt 88 (64). Please give yonr views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of kw of maulers of the 
Indian Civil Service, distiDguishirghetween recom- 
mendations applicable to all officers and to officers 
selected for the Judicial branch. In particular, do 
you favour a system of granting study leave 1 to 
Europe, and, if so, what course of study (course 
for a call to the Ear, reading in barristers’ 
chambers or other), ar.d what conditions do you 
propose ? — 1 baldly think the usual steps proposed, 
vis., small bounties in the shape of study leave or 
pecuniary rewards for passing in law in India- or 
the Bar in England, will be successful in raising the 
average proficiency of the Judicial liabch. 

Judicial work in India does not appeal to the 
majority of Indian Civilians, 'i he indoor drudgery 
of the work, its monotony, too often its petty 
pecuniary nature, the number and complexity of 
the laws, the difficulty to all but, especially, to the 
-Briton of Hindu and (to a lesser extent) Muhamma- 
dan Law, the great responsibility in serious cases 
under the existing conditions of people and police, 
tbe impossibility of de'egating Bny portion of it to 
subordinates, as a Collector can ana does, finally, 
tbe absence of the sense of absolute power— all 
features conspicuously absent in executive work— 
will always incline the members especially tbe 
British members of the Indian Civil Service to prefer 
Executive to Judioial woik. 


To these already formidable handicaps, others 
have been added in this Presidency as follows 
(i) Extension of ec. namic legislation with large 
powers of executive rules with an assumption that 
•the executive officer's tours bring him into touch 
with the people and make the executive bettor, 
instruments of enforcing such rules than the 
judiciary. 

I («) Impatience of the right of the subject to, 
redress against the executive in Civil Courts' and 
exclusion of their jurisdiction such as the Bombay 
Revenue Jurisdiction Act of 1876, the Vatan Act 
and so on. The Courts are a necessary evil, whose 
power should be curtailed, the oxecutive tho solo 
bencficient administrative machinery whose power 
should bo extended. One such Burmese Act the 
Privy Council have lately declared vltrd vim: 
The Secretary of State for India v. J. Moment 
(15 Bom. L. R, 27). 

- (hi) Assumptions in favour oE the executive. 
The Collector, being a Bpeoialist in .nothing, must 
be an expert in everything ; the Judge, because -he 
ought to be, and perhaps is not, an expert in ’law) 
cannot know anything- else.. The Collector -''is 
omniscient and should be omnipotent. 


:(iv) The feeling embodied in -the cry'Vaki 
haraj < 

(v) Persistent dumping of inefficient mernbe 
from the 'Executive to the' Judioial. ■ - :■ 

~(vi) Slow and steady transfer of posts of 'prestii 
8M of higher posts from the Judiciary to tl 
Executive. - Formerly all the agents to tl 
governor were Judges : now the District -Jude 
Pocn^ ib alone left as a relic, the - others being i 
Collectors. Except for the present incumbent tl 
' w u aty to GoTetn neut, Judicial Departmen 
“ CD. HOcptfor a short acting vacant, fill, 
£ 3J* *»■*' Honourable Wdra 
J-mb? 01 kt * '*» "P <ttm tl 
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Civil Servants have lost and the Executive' Lave 
gained: the highest prize of the Judicial branch, the 
Executive membership of Council, leaving them 
practically defenceless against the all-powerful 
Executive. 

The total result has been a, general lowering in 
public eyes of tbo Judiciary and a conclusion in 
the Judioial branch that its appropriate motto 
should be ‘ laseiate ogui eperanza rot d'entrete \ 
As a late illustration -of tbe truth of these remarks, 

I might cite the instance of the inquiry into the 

working of the Dekkban Agriculturists’ Relief Act,- 
one, which every District Judge administers almost 
daily, while I doubt, if most Collectors have read 
it. In any case, their knowledge of it is usually, 
limited to signing orders put up by their verna- 
cular office, postponing or ordering sales of -lauds 
to bo ' carried out. But apparently, not- a single' 
District Judge was fit to carry on this inquiry, 
which was entrusted to a Collector; the only, 
concession rs to the possibility of a judge knowing 
something ‘ of tbe working’ of the Act was that 
the Collector was brigaded with an experienced- 
totired Subordinate Judge. - 

I think I am voicing the feeling of the Judicial- 
members of the Indian Civil Service,- British and 
Indian, when I say that, in view of all this and as 
things stand at -present, the District Judge’s- 
work has beoomc so tkdkless tbat.it would" 
perhaps be best if Judicial fnnetions were -token' 
away from the Indian Civil Service and no fiirther- 
members admitted. Tho question whether -the- 
Judicial functions should be' delegated to the 
Executive or to the Provincial Civil Service, boing' 
left to be settled by the former. Actually, most of’ 
the District Judges desire to discharge themselves 
at the earliest opportunity as soon as they have 
qualified for their pension. That would, solve thw 
question by ending it. If, however, it is considered 
that the public interests render it inadvisable 
that the Indian Civil Service should bo confined, 
to Executive or divorced' from the Judicial, then 
it is no use paltering with the question by a‘ 
paltry bounty or study-leave which will have 
little effect in re-habilitating a branch so per- 
sistently brought down. That must be a work of 
years and will only be' possible by— 

- (f) restoring the 1 lost Membership of Council 
to the Judicial Department, - 1 

(ii) transferring tlie Judicial Secretaryship to 

the Judicial Department, - 

(iii) levelling-up the pay of the District Judges- 

at least to that in other .Provinces; if not, 'as 1 
follows: — • ■ "i 

1 Judicial Commissioner, Rs.' 3,500, ' 

•--"1 Additional Judicial • Commissioner, - 

- Rs. 8,883-54,'.’ ;• 

I I • - 2 District and Sessions Judges, Rs. 8,000,' : 

5 ■ ' Do. ■ ' III. 2,500, 

6 . - - Do. - - Rs. 2,250, • 

■ 6 • Do. . ' - - - Rs. 2,000, • 

4 Joint Judges, grade pay + Rs.-300, 

- 10 Assistant Judges with Appellate Powers, 

- - - gradepay '+-Rs. 200, / 

Assistant Judge, under training, giade pay 
• • + Bfcioo, ; • . 

alterations being made, if necessary, .subject to 
financial conditions. -"b, 1 ••• 'em j 

(iv) The question ofthe conflict of joriediotion 

between Civil Courts and so-called Revenue Courts- 
is too large for discDssion- here.- - : 

- 30639 (65). Do -you recommend- any special' 
worse of study in law in- India for officers selected' 
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for the Judicial branch? -The would-be Judge in 
the Indian Civil Service to be efficient must have 
a natural taste for law. If he has it, he. will 
study without recommendation; if he does not 
possess it, recommendation will do no good and 
enforced study very little. 

30840 (66). Do you recommend any special 
turning in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details?— Six months as Subordinate Judge, 
away from Headquarters as in the case of the 
Executive. 


30841 (67). Do yon recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages ?— No. 

30842 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are ‘'Natives of India” and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state 
your proposals ?— No differentiatkra is desirable. 

30843 (69). If yon have recommended the intro- 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
Iudia for “ Natives of India,” whether m lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment ra 
England, please state what system of training you 
recommend for such officers ?-I have not recom- 
mended any such scheme, which oonld ouly be 
snbmitted as a very indifferent alternative to 
simultaneous examinations. Butin any case, the 
system of training should be the same. 

30844 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are "Natives of 
India” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, and 
of uumixed European descent? If so, please 
state your proposals?— No differentiation appears 
to be necessary. 

30845 (71). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of probation and training for the Indian 
Civil Service which arc not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?-None. 


30846 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is 
that— («) the mombers of the service should have 
sufficient training in subordinate or inferior appoint- 
ments before they arc called upon to discharge 
the duties of higher ones ; and (i) that they should, 
throughout the whole period of their service, have 
sufficient salaries and sufficiently responsible duties. 
To secure these objects the number of posts, 
called teohnically "superior” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, 
and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer will 
find himself officiating with practical permanency 
iu at least the lowest of those appointments after 
tho completion of eight years' service. Do you 
accept this system? If so, do you consider that 
to period of right ,cm i, rntoile, .r do joo 
recommend m, drnnge ! WboUta»tum(.J,nj) 
mould be neemmry it to igo of recruitment mere 
lowered f — The eyitem »pl>™. » 15 ucrepbble 
and eight years suitable as a minimum preliminary 
period before charge of a District Executive or 
Judicial. No alterations appear to be necessary . if 


o ago were lowered, beyond, p— — - 

glitly smaller recruitment necessary for tho 


larger percentage of men who would remain after 
the minimom pensionable period. 

30847 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
‘‘inferior posts,” and should be drawing par at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, hot not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ?— The arrangement is suitable 

30848 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com- 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— There 
appear to be blocks, now and again, prejudicially 
affecting officers between the 8th and the 14th 
(or on the assumption of 2 years’ furlough after 
8 years) between the 10th and the lJth years of 
their service, which have to bo dealt with, as they 
have been in the last ye tr’s Provincial Budget of 
this Presidency, by a system of time promotion,, 
which appears to be the ouly solution, once ibis 
principle is admitted that an officer is entitled not 
only to look forward to and take his chance of a 
District after 10 years but that he is entitled to be 
reimbursed if he is disappointed. But, the appli- 
cation, at least, should bo cautious and strictly con- 
fined to officers of over 10 years’ service who arc not 
acting in District charges, though they are con- 
sidered fit for a District, 

The selections for higher appointments hoyond a 
District, including these for the Provincial and 
Imperial Secretariats, are a source of heartburning 
in the Service, as selections or nominations are 
probably always bound to a certain extent to he. 
The District officer feels that the Secretariat always 
tends to be a close preserve— a point of now, in 
support of which the authority of Sir Frederic 
Lely may be quoted ; and it is suggested that 
Secretariat appointments should not extend over 
three years, just as membership of Council may 
not over five. 

The particular grievances of the Judicial Depart- 
ment in this Presidency, as I have heard them, 
ore as follows, (i) They have lost the highest 
post, the membership of the Executive Council 
which they always held until 1897, when an 
Executive officer was given the post, an example 
followed since, with tho exception of Mr. Fulton? 
Couucillorship in 1902. (ii) Except for the present 
incumbent of tho J udicial Secretaryship, the latter 
has also been absorbed by the Executive, (iii) 
Treating the High Court Judgeships in Bombay 
on Rs. 4,000 as the equivalent of Commissioner- 
ships in the Executive, the number of higher 
posts open to and held by the J udicial is far smaller 
than those open to and held by the Executive, 
(ivl Considering the greater mental strain and 
complexity of Judicial work the very greatly 
smaller possible assistance in the shape of drafts 
and papers waiting only for signatures, open to 
Judges, no less than the monotony and indoor 
nature of the work and the smaller number of 
Judgeships open, 14 (excluding lisfed-posts), as 
against 24 Collectorates. the Executive have, from 
the Couucillorship to District Judgeship, so com- 
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gofcibe tftte of the Judicial, that smoll 
inducement remains for an Assistant Collector to 
choose the Judicial. Please see my answer to 
question (62). 

The reduction in rank, temporary or permanent, 
of officers is a power aefoaBy exercised by Loral 
Governments, whenever they think necessary. 
The power of their compulsory retirement is, I 
think, stillvestcd in the Secretary of State. Its 
delegation to Imperial or Provincial Governments, 
would, I think, especially the latter, affect the 
morals of the service for the worse. But, consider- 
ing 1 the undoubted tendency to centralisation — pate 
Sir Frederic Lely and the Decentralisation Comi ' 
biod — to make Civilians liable to dismissal by 
Member of Council or the provincial Execut 
Government would affect disastrously the indepen- 
dence of the Service. I might be permitted to 
invite attention to the evidence of the late Mr. H. 
M. Birdwood, C.S.I. (who retired as Judicial 
Member of the Executive Council in Bombay) 
before tbe Inst Public Service Commission printed 
in Volume IV, Section UI, Sub-section B, page 23, 
column 2, lines 21 ctmsm of the Proceedings : 
“It has been the chief glory of the Civil Service 
that its exccntive officers could always be relied 
upon for an honest expression of opinion, however 
distasteful, and for prompt and decisive aolion 
whenever necessary, and its Jndioial officers for 
independence. That has been so, not only because 
of the excellent training to which Civilioue We 
been subjected from their earliest years, but also 
because of the protection afforded them by their 
covenants.” Whatever the difference as to the 
further conclusion of Mr. Birdwood, against the 
advisability of simultaneous examinations, few 
persons, in the service or outside, will challenge the 
correctness of these remarks. 

To the best of my knowledge there is already an 
impression in the service that honest independent 
expression is not the way to preferment by selec- 
tion aud that this latter \s better attained by 
perfect agreement with views or theories from 
above. Similarly, there is a feeling in the Judicial 
that not independence but tbe benefit of the doubt 
in Civil cases to the Executive, in Criminal cases 
to the Crown, is the real road to preferment. My 
own impression, whatever it is worth, is that along 
with causes suoh as Eailway and Telegraph which 
render centralisation possible, there has been a 
decided falling off in point of independence in the 
service. And if, besides the power of stationing 
in out-of-the-way or unhealthy Districts and of 
selection, that is, preferment above a district and 
the power of withholding promotion even up to a 
district which the Local Government already 
possess, it obtains in addition the power of com- 
pulsory retirement of what it considers ineffioienfc 
officers the covenants upon which Mr. Birdwood 
relics, will be voidable as tbe lawyer would say at 
the option <s£ the Local Government nod wffl strike 
at the root of the independence of the service. 

A* regards the Native Indian Members of tha 
service,- 1 feel bound to add a few remarks, even at 
the risk of misconstruction, premising that I have 
myself never ken superseded so far and that I 
hope to retire before any question of relection as 
for as I am personally concerned is likely » arise. 
D™ e ft, tat, 

»*to« Iad»„,*»U, entered the 0 nl r 

one of them, Sir K. G. Gupta, has been selected 
to apost above district, and another, the late Mr. R. 
C.Dutt, selected even to act as Commissioner, 


neither has any Indian member of the service 
been selected to sit in the High Oourt or even as 
Judicial Commissioner, Mr. B. L. Gupta being 
only allowed to officiate for a few months, 
and I see, Mr. Mullick, .1. 0. S., has just been , 
gazetted to act in the Calcutta High Court, 
Similarly, with the exception of Mr. Gupta and one 
short anting Under Secretaryship of Finance, no 
Indian has been selected for the Secretariat. In 
fact, instances of supersession of Indians by 
selection, are so much the rule, that it is not an 
unreasonable conclusion, based upon the experience 
of so many years, that Indians are not considered 
fit for promotion above a district, by selection, 
as the Local Governments understand, the term. 
Therefore, even in the Judicial, to which most 
Indians find their way, and in which, if I rightly 
understand, their racial weaknesses prejudice the 
work and its British character least, the same 
Indians, whose initial mental acquirement • as 
shown by their passing the competitive test, 
should not fall below the attainments of the 
Subordinate Judges, whoss work has met with the 
approbation of jurists such as Lord Selbome and 
bodies such as the Privy Council-three same 
Indians degenerate and their British confreres 
improve to such an extent in the opinion of tbe 
Local Governments, os to render the supersession 
by selection of tbe former a painful necessity. To 
this conclusion, personally I bow, with the respect 
it demands. But, if to this certainty of nevor 
getting beyond a district and the present fear of 
never attaining even this if any shortcoming in 
their work occurs while they are Assistants, is to 
be added the fear of compulsory retirement at tbo. 
will of the Local Government upon a vague con- 
clusion of unfitness, then this practical power of 
nullification of their covenants, for tho Indian 
members almost the only protection, will be an 
additional terror, which will operate with double 
force against them. 

In the very interests of the independence of the 
service, and of its members, British aud Indian, 

I deprecate this specious measure of eo-oalled 
decentralisation. The actual blow at the indepen- 
dence of the service will be far greatei 1 and more 
than the weediug cut of really unfit 
ibers, whose number has, I think, been always 


The only positive suggestions I have to offer as 
to tins selection and cause of inefficiency are 
embodied in my answer to question (90). 

80849 (88). To what extent are the funotions 
of the Officers of tho Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differentiated? 
Is any change desirable and, if so, in what 
directions ?— In this Presidency they are differ- 
entiated only after an Assistant Collector has 
found his way to the Judicial braneh by being 
appointed Assistant Judge, usually after about 
five years' service, after which, except in tbe very 
rare cases of reversion to tho Executive, ho acts 
and afterwards becomes District Judge, The 
Assistant Collector here, after a short experience 
as 3rd and 2nd Claes Magistrate, becomes a 
1st Claes Magistrate and so remains until, 
he .acts and becomes Collector when he com- 
bines tbe functions of a District Magistrate. 
When selected for the Secretariat or a Com- 
misrionersbip and above, he has no Magisterial 
powers and becomes a purely executive officer 
although especially, as Commissioner, his control 
over tho police largely remains and in some 
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respects, increases, as compared to tliat exercised 
by the Collector. The Assistant Collector, on the 
other hand, has no control over the police, as 
such, in spite of his Magisterial poirers any mm 
than the Deputy Collector has. 

The strong point of the system appears to me 
to be the control over the police of the Collector 
and the Commissioner under the District Police 
Act and Rules embodied iB the Police Manual, 
the weak point to be, that, in virtue of this 
control, the Collector, who, and not the District 
Superintendent, is the head of the District Police, 
is not only responsible for keeping down crime and 
criminals but i6 also in his Magisterial capacity, 
capable of (a) trying them as First Class Magis- 
trate, (4) and a6 the Appellate Court from the 
decisions of 2nd and 3rd Class Magistrates, 
(«)' transferring oases under section 192 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code from any Magistrate 
to any other Magistrate legally empowered. 
This last power, I may observe, can also be exer- 
cised by Assistant Collectors in charge of Sub- 
division, that is, within a year or so after arrival 
under the same section ; bnt in the case of purely 
judicial officers it is not given to the Sessions 
Court, but only to the High Court. 

The weak point may be summarised by saying 
that roughly the Collector is in a senso at once 
Prosecutor as Head of the police and also Criminal 
Judge, and the difficulty of the position is 
enhanced in cases such as Revenue, Excise, and 
Salt, or oven Forest, in which he lias, in his 
revenue capacity, a direat or close interest and 
responsibility, and perhaps, also in cases where caste 
or political feeling comes in. The present lengthy 
peripatetic trials are inconvenient to everybody 
concerned, but are unavoidable without separation. 

As a matter of theory, it must, I think, be 
conceded that this dual position of Criminal Judge 
and officer responsible for, if not interested in, a 
prosecution is not defensible, even when the 
prosecution takes place, not before himself, bnt 
a subordinate executive officer, snob as Assistant 
or Deputy Collector or Mimlatddr. Indeed the 
position of the latter would be, in some respects, 
even more awkward. I doubt, on the other hand, 
if any veal prestige would be lost by a separation 
of functions, always provided that the loss would 
be of judicial functions only and not of his 
present control over the police, especially when 
weighed against the indubitable gain in poblic 
confidence by the avoidance of this double invi- 
dious present combination. And so long as this 
control over the police is retained, there is no real 
weakening of the Executive. On the contrary, 
the present posable and occasional conflicts 
between the Executive and the Judiciary would 
be avoided. Every judicial offiocr of experience 
realises in bis own judicial capacity, the import- 
ance under existing conditions of a strong, 3nd the 
dangers of a weak executive. But, when the 
District Magistrate lapses into errors of Criminal 
law or procedure and into executive non-j'udieial 
acts, it is impossible for the Sessions Court when 
legally appealed to not to interfere or submit 
recommendations for interference by the High 
Court. 

Such, briefly, are the reasons, which lead me 
to the conclusion that Government and the 
.administration would be strengthened without any 
weakening of the Executive in power and with 
increase in prestige by a complete separation of 
the Judicial; and Executive functions in this 


Presidency and in this conclusion I think I shall 
be supported by most executive officers of 
experience. 

The main, difficulty of this separation appears 
to be financial. That, I think, could be largely, 
if not entirely, met by using the existing Oivil 
judicial machinery as I detail later on. Neither 
this difficulty nor existing difficulty would, in my 
opinion, be met by having a separate District 
Magistrate and a separate subordinate crimiual 
judiciary under the Commissioner or directly 
under the Executive- Secretariat. In most districts 
there would hardly bB enough work certainly for 
the new District Magistrate and probably for tbo 
stipendiaries outside the large towns. Nor is my 
eighteen months’ experience of the Bind City 
Magistrate, subordinate to the Commissioner in 
Sind in favour of such an experiment with all its 
cost, more especially, as I consider in a poor 
countiy such as India. 

I should be inclined to seek a solution rather in 
fcke following directions, beginning from the 
bottom. In districts, where the Magisterial work 
of the tdluka officers is heavy, the separation 
should sot free a sufficient portion of their time to 
enlarge tbe tdluka boundaries, without prejudice to 
their revenue work, in the existing aud constantly 
improving facilities of communication, roads, or 
rail aud bicycles and tongas. A reduction of two 
or three tdlukas in large districts and of one or 
two in small districts with a corresponding reduc- 
tion of Miimlatdars will set free funds for two or 
three additional Subordinnte Judges. The work 
of tho existing Subordinnte Judges is un- 
equally distributed; and with these additions tho 
Subordinate Judges should bo able to dispose of 
most of the important work, all First Class and 
many Second Class cases, especially whon invested 
with summary powers, after soma experience. In 
point of probity, the work of tho Subordinate 
Judges is exceedingly good and in famino periods 
their criminal work has also stood the test. 

In addition, a good deal of the 2nd Class and 
all the 3rd Class work would bo done by Honorary 
Magistrates and especially by Benches of Honorary 
Magistrates. The ehauces of corruption are, in 
the latter case, minimised and I think, in most 
tdluka towns here, it would bo possible to con- 
stitute fairly satisfactory Benches. 

This would, I tliiul;, be a practicable moaus of 
relieving the Mdmhtdfirs or Mluka officers 
includiug tbeir Head Karkuos, usually 3rd Class 
Magistrates of their Crimiual Judicial work, 
without prejudice to the administration of justice 
or expense to the tax-payer. As for Sub-divi- 
sional officers many of their cases are those which 
are committed to Sessions ; important on account of 
their seriousness but in which especially with tho 
present system of experienced police prosecutors, 
tbe Magistrate, who commits the case to the 
Sessions Court, has usually little work beyond 
recording tho evidence, sufficient to commit, tbo 
real trial being at Sessions. This work could as 
well be done by Benches of Honorary Magistrates 
who could be empowered to commit. The other 
original work of Sub-divisional Magistrates would 
easily be managed by the Subordinate Judges. 

The stationary Magistrate who does most 
criminal work is usually the Deputy Collector in 
charge of the treasury, usually called the Huadr 
Deputy Collector. Owing to the existence of the 
Municipalities at the District Head-quarters, he 
has little executive work beyond that connected 
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with income-tax, the rest of his time bring taken' 
op with accounts. But W » 
quarters town, Benches of Honorary Magistrates 
and even Honorary Magistrates of 1 the 2nd Class 
are usually available ; and, if not, as an extreme, 
case and where there would not he enough work 
for a stipendiary City Magistrate, he might bo 
allowed, though it would be an anomaly) (though 
I think it would be better to appoint an additional 
Joint Subordinate Judge), to work as at present. 

As to the Distriot Magistrate, who seldom tries 
original cases himself, the appellate power from 
2nd and 3rd Class Magistrates eould be given to 
the Assistant Judge or the First Class Subordinate 
Judge, A. P. The power of transfer of cases 
from one Magistrate to another with the power 
of transferring important 2nd Class anil 3rd Class 
appeals to his own Court being given to the 
Distriot and Sessions Judge, who has already power 
of revision and order to direct re-inquiry coequal 
with those of the District Magistrate. Purely as 
a precautionary measure similar to that empower- 
ing the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to, 
exercise tho powers of a First Class Magistrate. 
I should, I think, leave the Distriot Magistrate and 
Sub-divisional Magistrates and perhaps Mam- 
latddrs their powers to take security under 
Chapter VIII, Criminal Procedure Code, to deal 
with sudden breaches of Hie peace, habitual 
offenders, sedition, etc. 

• These suggestions I My expect should strong- 
then the Criminal without weakening the Revenue 
or the general Executive Administration, They 
could be tried experimentally in one separate 
linguistic District of each Province, for choice, 
under the supervision of Indian Sessions Judges, 
who I think, realise their importance more than 
British Sessions Judges. And they would leave 
the District Magistrate’s power of control over 
the police unaffcoted equally with bis present 
capaoity to represent the Crown in appeals to the 
High Court though the Legal Remembrancer 
from orders of Sessions and other Criminal Courts. 
Tho Criminal Procedure Code is now under 
amendment ; and it willl be easy to introduce the 
necessary changes. 

The more general aspects of the question are 
dealt with in my general note to which and to 
answer (18) of the Provincial Civil Service 
question I would refer. 

80850 (89). Have you any other suggestions 
to make under this head which are not covered by 
your answers to the above questions and to the 
questions under the heads relating to salary, leave 
and pension?— The system of confidential reports 
should be assimilated to that, whioh now prevails, I 
understand, in the Army. An officer, whose work 
is not satisfactory should first be warned in writing 
confidentially by his immediate superior. If ins 
work does not improve within six months, a 
confidential report may ho made to the Secretariat, 
office^ ra Py should be fnrni6hed, as of right, to the 
yse «iu. supported against, to enable him to explain, if 
ft the W the same principle should be followed 
report. \l every subsequent adverse confidential 
At present, aiV 

? a ”’ t Prospects my t* blighted 
service, ® , 7*fing what his defects are. In a 

arc ontitledtom^ Iq(M ^ nfiW 

Officers- , iv et ,fe affl e treatment as Con 

»y h» 

reason #u her without knowing the 
t to guess it. 


51 (90). Please see tho • two statements- 
red in Appendix VIII to these questions, 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by officers 
holding posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre and 
the grading of each class of post for the different 
provinces, and say whether they are correct for your 
Province ?— I believe, correct. 

30852 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable ? If not, what alterations do yon 
recommend ?— Please see the answer to question 
(64). The Judicial branch is at a hopeless dis. 
advantage whether as compared to tho Executive, in 
this Province or to the Judicial iu other Provinces. 

It appears to have lostthe membership of the Execu- 
tive Cooed! ; and, (although the present intmmbent 
ofthepostof the Secretary, Judicial Department, 
belongs to that Department) the post has also 
been usually filled from the Executive. The Legal 
Remembraucorehip baa been dignified lately with 
the namoof Secretary to Government, Legal 
Department, and is an onerous post. But, the pay 1 
attached to it is Rs. 2,500, involving moves to 
Bombay, Poona and Mahdbleshwar, bo that the- 
inducement to an officor who is permanent 3rd 
grade Judge and acting- 2nd' grade Judge on 
Rs. 2,265 is little or nil. Besides, the inequalities ap- > 
parent from the statement CC, the political posts 
are always filled up also from the Executive. Thus, ' 
at present, one officer, Mr. Sladen, is Agent to the 
Governor in Kiithidwaron Rs. 3,000, though he has 
never previously served in tho Political Department. 
Similarly another, Mr. L. Robertson also never 
before in the Political Department is Administrator, 
Jundgad, on the same pay (Rs. 3,000) though his 
service dates, from November 1893 while the senior 
Judge, 1st grade, on Re. 2,501) dates from 1887. 
Again, the office of Inspector-General of Police has 
been held before by an Executive but never by a 
Judicial member of the Service. 

Tho conclusion is that the number of executive 
district charges is greater than of the Judicial: 
and that apart from purely Judicial posts, such as 
the High Court Judgeships (in which tho. Chief 
Justice has a say) and Judicial Oommiseiouerehips 
in Sind, the Executive as being specialists iu none 
are considered to bo experts in all branches of the 
administration political, police, municipal and even 
educational as was lately the case iu Bengal (Mr. 
Eatlo), and has happened here many years ago (Mr, 
Lee-Warner), and even for the Judicial Secretary- 
ship and Membership of _ Council, though he may 
never have done any Judicial work apart from a. few 
years as Magistrate. The Judge, having taken 
to law, is fit for nothing not purely legal, not even 
the Secretariat or the Council. 

The only recommendation, I can suggest, is that 
the pests of Member of Council and the Judicial • 
Secretary should he referred for the Jndiciat 
Service as without that the Judicial will never 
regain their due place bat will always be oversha- 
dowed, and the Local Government bo to all intents 
and purposes, Executive but always non-judicial 
and that the scale of pay be raised hereas in Bengal 
and Madras. These recommendations are made 
upon the assumption that the. present system ' of 
recruitment, &e, ; of the Indian Civil Service is 

^ 30853 (9S). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?— As faras the Judicial is 
concerned, to both. The Assistant Judge loses his 
permanent travelling and tentage allowance, which , 
though not supposed to be, is actually a source of 
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profit. Fifteen years do not suffice to obtain a 
permanent District Judgeship, e.g., Mr. C. V. 
Vernon, No. 71 in the list. Eleven years do not 
suffioe to obtain an acting District Judgeship, e. g., 
No. 101 on the list. Twenty years do not suffice 
to rise to the 2nd grade, myself (No. 41). I am not 
able to compare this ■with other Provinces ; but the 
Executive in this Province fare somewhat better for 
the lower as the corresponding numbers lor the 
Executive appear to be No. 66, No. 107, No. 45 
and far better for the pick of posts : [vide my 
answers to questions (65) and (93)] . 

30854 (94), Do you consider it desirable (hat 
there should be uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your province, 
and if so, what? — Same work, same pay, at least 
in the same Service is a rule few will dispute. Tho 
Bombay Judicial, as Appendix VIH CC. shews, 
are rightly dissatisfied, when they compare their 
pay with those of other Provinces, sooh as Madras 
and Bengal. 

80855 (95). Do yon consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, uuder what 
conditions? Should snoh abolition apply to officers 
already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ? — It should he abolished unconditionally 
once for all, in the case of all officers. No 
member joining has troubled to inquire about it 
or joins upon its expectations ; on the contrary, he 
is much more familiar with the felling Rupee 
while he has probably never heard of exchange 
compensation. Government will get the same 
servants, compensations or no compensations, nud 
the salary need not be revisod, especially, as tho 
persons now .joining know the falling Rupee and 
enter the Servtea with uo expectation of. its 
rising, 

So much from the point of view of India, which 
will naturally bo tho main point of view of Govern- 
ment as an employer. From the point of view of 
the Indian members cEtlm Service, it is also a 
differential bounty to the British members sought 
to be justified by tbs fact that these latter remit 
to England. 

As to the further ground that Indian members 
of the Indian. Civil Service do not remit, and, 
therefore, Bhould not get it, I would observe that 
it appears desirable on principle for the employer 
to inquire rather how lus omployfi doss his work 
than to trouble about the manner in which his 
employe spends his pay, and then to divide the 
employes by means of a colour lino, and give a 
bounty to the one side. 

It would be difficult, without entering into 
personalities, to raise the general question of 
private expenditure by ibc British and the Indian 
members of the Sendee, But, tho latter invariably 
adopt tho same standard of living as the former. 
They think it their duty to maintain social rela- 
tions with their own countrymen as with English- 
men and “the station”; and they ate usually 
asked to and do contribute much more largely to 
local deserving charities. There is rally not 
much more room for saving by Indians, I am 
sorry to say, than by the British members of the 
Service, and the former have little hope of 
selection above a district 
3CS56 (96). If ftboUticu is recommended with 
compensation in tbo form of increased salaries 
what is your opinion regarding tho grant of a 
E 495-69 


similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw wo exchange compensation 
allowance? — I am in favour of unconditional 
abolition without permanent increase of salaries ; 
and under the existing financial conditions of India, 
and in view of the opinion, not only non-officiil, but 
among the other Imperial services that the Service 
uses its power for its own pecuniary benefit. I 
trust that the Service will not ask for tho commu- 
tation of the compensation into a permanent 
increase and a burden upon the country. 

If nevertheless, such a permanent increase of 
salary is given to the British members, it would be 
difficult without perpetuating tue colour line, lo 
confine it to them. On the desirability or other- 
wise of this perpetuation by Government, I offer 
no opinion, 

30857 (97). How does the system of acting 
allowances work in the case of officers selccte l to 
officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconve- 
nience and haveyoa any suggestion to make on the 
subject ?— ' The system works well in the case of 
acting appointments for officers proceeding on loug 
leave, as the rule of acting by seniority obtains. 
In the case of acting appointments for officers 
proceeding on short leave, usually three months, 
or occasionally less, the rule in this Presidency is 
to appoint the nearest man, usually (bo man on 
the spot and uot to transfer for so short a period 
the senior man, entitled to act, as U'cd to be done 
in Burma. Short transfers, involving joiniug lime 
to and from distances such as Knrwar to 
Ahmcdabad (if not to Sukkur) would, undoubtedly, 
cause the adminiBtratiou inconvenience. 

The Bombay system, therefore, appears to mo 
upon public grounds better than the Burma 
system, though it, undoubtedly, involves hardship 
on the man entitled to act by seniority. The 
only suggestion I could offer, though it is not 
in all respects satisfactory in such cases, is that 
the system of personal pay should obtain, that is, 
that the anting pay should go to the senior man 
though the acting work is done by the nearest 
man. It is an unsatisfactory suggestion as the 
man who does the work does not get tho pay. 
But all so id and done, ouc mail only can got this 
actiug allowance; and I think the junior man 
would not mind the increased power even with 
the respousibility and without tho pay or would 
mind it less than the senior man feels, perhaps 
needs, the alditional pry. Tho time-scale 
suggested in question (99) might render this 
suggestion less necessary. 

30858 (9S). How is the system of officiating 
grade promotions, where there i, no chang- of d.u tic? , 
actually worked ? Is tho system convenient in the 
interests both of the Government and of the officers 
of the Service? Have yon any Tccommeuidims 
to make for its alterations ? — The present system 
appears to he convenient to all, Toe only question 
in this Province, as to which doubt exists, is as to 
the two First Grade Judgeships o'i Its, 2,500 
excluding the Legal llemembrancersbip. There 
was au impression in the service that tbe.-e two 
were to Ik filled up by selection; and otic Indian 
officer, now retired (Sir. Khareghai) was express]? 
informed, I understand, to ilia; effect and super- 
seded when bis turu came for the First Grate 
though ho had acted as a High Court Jn Jc»e, on the 
gtouud that Govern moat did mt conrider him fit 
for a permanent High Court Judgeship and could 
not, therefore, promote him to the First Grade. 
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Since thenj however, promotions to this grade, both 
permanent and anting, both of Indian and of British 
members, have been made by seniority and not, 
apparently, by selection, It might be well to sot 
at rest the doubt on this point and as to Judioial 
Commieeionerships in Sind, as Government have 
sat at rest the doubt as to Commisaonerships and 
to High Court Judgeships which are understood 
to be made by selection. 

30859 (99). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to’ 
the lower grades of the service or not 1 — I am in 
favour of a time-scale for Assistant Collectors and 
Assistant Judges over ten years’ total service, when 
they are not actiug, though considered fit, in charge 
of districts. I would suggest Rs. 1,100 as a 
suitable salary, as it used to be for the Assistant 
Judges with Full Powers, Broach, Bijapur and the 
Joint Judges, Thana, Abmedabad and Shikarpur. 

30860 (100). As an alternative do yon recom- 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment wonld have a separate time-scale ?— 
No. 

80861 (103). If you are in favour of a 
time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time 
to posts of independent responsibility, and do you 
or do you not consider it desirable that all membere 
of the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect 
of rising to such posts within a fixed time ?— My 
suggestion in the answers to questions (97) and 
(99), limited as it is, would not, if I am right; 
affect the recruitment or probable promotion. 

30862 (104). Turning tow to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin- 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Survice ? If not, what rate do 
you suggest for the various grades of the sevvice ? 
—I disapprove of the distinction os being (i) unfair 
to the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, who 
may joefcly claim the same pay for the same work 
and responsibilities ; (ii) bad for the real and ulti- 
mate interests and name of the Indian Civil Service 
who are accused of being selfish monopolists, 
drawing more pay for same work; (iii)tho accentua- 
tion and perpetuation of the distinction between 
the two services, which, even though it is not 
practicable to amalgamate, the tendency in the 
interests of the Empire and of Mia, should be, in 
xny opinion, to draw nearer rather than keep the 
Indian Civil Service as a separate superior caste as 
at present. My actual proposals are summarised in 
my general note and in my answers to 'the Provin- 
cial Civil Service questions. I accept, however, 
for practical reasons, especially those of economy to 
the country, fire two- thirds scale. 

. 30863 {106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian ' Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 year s ago ? K so, to what 
is this due?— Statistics are uotavailable to me; but 
partly owing to the facilities of the steamship and 
the Suez Canal, partly to the dictates of fashion led 
by the Englishwoman in India, I am under the 
impression that tko tendency nowadays is to 
bike all the leave-available and to spead it in 
Europe, oven the shortest periods. 


30864 (307). Is all the leave on fall pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, aud if not, what are tire 
reasons ? Is the amount which can be earned'in 
your opinion suitable ? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest? — All the leave on 
full pay due is usually taken, accumulated as 
far as possible up to combined leave for six months. 
The amount which can be earned is, I think, 
suitable. 

30865 (108), Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough a6 is permissible by the present 
rules ? If not, what change do you suggest ? — 
Furlough due is ordinarily taken, subject to finan- 
cial considevations on the part of individuals. The 
present furlough is, I think, necessary. 

30866 (109).' Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not what 
changes do you recommend ?— Tho rates are suitable. 

■ 30867 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1898, under which 
leave allowance expressed io rupees, other than 
privilogo leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of li. 0 d. the. rupee ? If so, 
what change ? — 'lire change 1 recommend is that, 
subject to the minimum furlough allowance of 
£500 at Is. M , i. e. Rs. 66G annas 12 pres 8; the 
furlough leave allowance should bo half the three 
years’ average at l*.'4rf. the rupee, independently of 
the place where the leave is spent or tile allowance 
is drawn. The present concession, so called, is a 
direct bounty to induce officers to spend their leave 
out of India. With the ' present day' facilities to 
spend leave in Kashmir or hill-stations and recoup 
health there, officers should,' if not be encouraged 
to spend leave in Iodia, at, least not be disoour- 
aged from doing so and adding to their knowledge 
of India. I have not noticed any addition of 
“ liberal ” ideas from these visits to England ; and I 
think the old Anglo-Indian feeling of India as tho 
place to work in and if need be, toaieiu, was better 
for tho service and for the country and the Empire 
than the present-day tendency to regard India as 
the land of exile whence to rush “Home” on the 
slightest pretext. 

30868 (111). Do you ' consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend 
any change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling 
and in rupees, aud if so, what change ?— The maxi- 
mum and minimum rates are suitablo and should 
be paid at Is. id. the rupee— practically, tho normal 
market rato. 

■ 30869 (112). Have you any recommenda- 
tion to make in regard to special leave, extraordi- 
nary leave without allowances, and-other fornisj/of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present conbii- 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the leave 
allowances admissible, are suitable ?— The present 
conditions are suitable ; and I have no changes to 
recommend. 

80870 (114). In particular, ate they a oontri- . 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if so, how can this 
difficulty be niet ?-— This again is 'a question rather 
for the Local Government. My suggestions are 
stated in the answers to questions (97) anil (98). 

30671 (115),' Do any o£ tho present leavo 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
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Indian Civil Service themselves and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ?— I would sugsest as a broad 
principle and test of the appropriateness of leave 
rules that all kinds of leave (other than casual 
leave) should he allowed to he joined up to a 
maximum of two yearn, so long as the work does 
not suffer or extra expense is not caused to Gov- 
ernment by such joining. Tbojoining of privilege 
leave to furlough and (by Judges) of the holidays 
or the vacations may be extended by tbeir being 
allowed to join both, subject to these conditions. 
Similarly, officers of other departments may be 
allowed to join holidays, such as Christmas. 

30872 (11 7). Have you any other pro- 
posals to make in regard to the conditions of leave 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions ? — No. 

80873 (118). Is the present system of eqna] 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service 
generally accepted as satisfactory by the Govern- 
ment and by the members of the Indian Civil 
Service ?— Ae far as I know, yes. 

80874 (119). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
timo of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members of the 
Iudian Civil Service?— I believe not. 

30878 (120). Assuming the maintenance of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any modifi- 
cations iu its detailed working, and, if so, what, 
and for what reasons ? -Apart from actuarial 
inquiries as to the average amount contributed I 
would suggest that the Pension Rules should 
approximate to the Military Buies sack as the 
Indian Medical Service or Public Works Depart- 
ment and also provido for proportionate pensions 
after (o) 15 years’ service, (5) 20 years’ service 
including 84< per cent, active servico of those not 
actually' incapacitated by medical certificate but 
desirpus, for other reasons, of retiring. 

3087 C (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indiau Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
£1,200 a year after lli years’ actual service as 
Judges ? Do yon recommend any change iu the 
present conditions?— Ag they have practically 
lost the Executive Couucillorship, the period of 
14 years should he curtailed to years and they 
may be compulsorily retired at the end of this 
period or on attaining 88 years, whichever is later. 

30877 (122). Do you consider that a 
similar systom should be applied to the cases of 
High Executive Officers, and if so, to which? 
Please state the amonut of pension and the condi- 
tions which you recommend as suitable?— No; 

. the present systom may continue. 

80878 (128). Assumiug the substitution of 
a non-contributory system of superannuation 
pensions varying in amount with the amount of 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, please 
describe the system that you reqommend ?— In 
tho absence of actuarial information, 1 have no 
remarks to offer except that the pension of 
£1,000, the main attraction at present of the 
service, if lessened, directly or indirectly, will 
probably, in my opinion, affect tlio sernco preju- 
dicially. It is actually one of the present indocc- 
1 in cnis to join ; and most men are in blissful 
ignorance, till they have joined, that a good part 
of it is self-contributed. 


30879 (124). Do you recommend tho intro- 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to he inefficient but 
whom it would be difficult to retire witnoat some 
provision for their sub.sisience ? If so, what do 
you suggest? — £500 a year is the minimum I 
recommend, bat as said above [questions (97) 
and (99)], I do not think the power of compulsory 
retirement could be vested in Local Governments, 
without prejudice to the independence of the service. 

80880 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion 
of the present rales regelating voluntary and 
compulsory retirement f— ‘ The present rules aro 
all suitable. 

30881 (127). Do you approve of the present 
6jstem regulating the pensions of Statutory Civi- 
lians? If not, what do you suggest?— I approve. 

30882 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed-posta ? If 


not, what do you suggest t - I approve. 

(129). Do you accept as satisfactory tl 

' of the Indian Family Pension hunt 


or have you any suggestions to mako cither for 
their abolition or for thoir alteration ? Have you 
any proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working such regulations ?-! am not 
admitted to the Family Pension Fund and have no 


P 30884 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from tl.eir benefits of “Natives of 


India,” who aro momben of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what auditions would you 
admit them, having regard to the main Menaces 
between their social conditions and those of the 
European members on which the present system is 
based?— I, naturally, disapprove; nud, 'though, 
personally, it is too late for ine t) join, having 
regard to the fact that two or three Indians havo 
been allowed to join, would suggest that they ho 
admitted, upon condition that they forfeit all right 
to their contributions or to the bandits of the 
Fund if they marry a second wife during the life- 
time and validity of the marriage with a previous 
wife, which, as 1 matter of fact, no one has done or 


is likely to do. 

30S85 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should he optional or compulsory ? — 
Compulsory. 

8()SS6 (132). If you do not approve their admis- 
sion t> the Indian Civil Service Fanily Pension 
Fund, do you rec unmend the formation of a 
separate Family Pension Fund ?— No. 

3U8S7 (134). Have you any criticism? to make 
on the facilities at present offered (0) to statutory 
civilians; (5) to raembrrs of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posls; for providing for 
their families against their decease ? -No. 

30SS8 (136). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
please state what alternative organization you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you suit- 
able. — Yes, I am fairly satisfied. 


Written Answer relating to thr Prorimial 
Civil Service. 


3DSS9 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No. 1015-11) jS, ditd thj 19th August 
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1910, defining the general conditions which should 
govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, 
and reproduced as Append;* A. Are these condi- 
tions suitable, or havo you any recommendations to 
mahe for their alteration ?— Even at tho nsk of 
hein ! -- J 1 -- ; 1 T A^it™™^*****' 
the 

of the community ’ appears to mean by its working 
different castes and creeds, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Lingayat, Indian Christians, the domiciled com- 
munity, each being treated as a class. If so, tho 
rale should be clearly so stated. So understood, 
I think the principle of representation of castes 
unsound in theory. Whatever its applicability to 
political legislative representation, its extension to 
administration, executive or judicial, assumes that 
the latter is mainly a question of loaves and fishes 
and a right on the part of each community to 
share in them. On the other hand, it is expedient 
in the interests of the community to prevent 
monopoly by any caste of an ordinary lower post 
of administration; but the principle and the 
expediency have both less application, the higher 
the post. I would, therefore, insert the words 
* where necesfary 5 after the words * on the other ’. 

I have gone into tho point further in mv 
general note. Hereto obviate misconstruction, I 
may say at once that the weak point in the present 
Provincial Service appears to me to be not that 
there are not some of all castes or creeds but that 
there arc too few of the agricultural caites, which 
are the backbone of each Province, Hindu in some 
parts, Muhammadan in others, such as Sind. 
Government should direct its efforts to get more 
Marathi Deputy Collectors (and Mdmlatddrs and 
Subordinate Judges) for the Mardthi-spcaking 
Districts, more patidan in Gujardt, more of the 
Sindi Mahomedan agricultural class in Sind, and 
so on. Thus, the Bavig Brahmans, who are the 
best cultivators in Canard, deserve encouragemeut 
as cultivators and not discouragement as Brahmans. 
The addition of this element should be, in my 
opinion, the aim of tho administration, and not a 
vain attempt at the representation of all castes and 
creeds in the Provincial Civil Service or even the 
negative indiscriminate motto ‘Ho Brahmans need 
apply’ -which has been openly proclaimed by some 
and is being acted upon by more officers, for all 
posts from the Provincial Civil Service downwards. 
In Maharashtra, the administration derives little 
or no particular strength from the presence in it of 
Parsisor Jews or Eurasians or Muhammadans or 
lingayatsor Brahmans, as sued. On the other 
hand, it wonld derive strength from the presence 
in it of the agricultural Maratha Kunbi, not the 
old Maratha families, whether - of the five families 
{“ Pdchhd”) or the ninety-six so-called aristo- 
cratic families or even of the class of mixed 
Maratha blood whose claim to be Maratbas is 
denied by tbe latter and who are not Kunbis. 
Actually, tbe English educated class among so- 
called Maratbas consists of this last. 

To secure this object. Government should give 
every facility, not only for free studentships but 
also for scholarships for the Agricultural degree 
and reserve to themselves the power of nomination 
of one quarter of the Lower Provincial Civil Service 
Cadre until such time as the agricultural castes 
havo progressed sufficiently in English education — 
a matter of one or two generations with proper care. 
Sub 3 ect to these observations, I should lik e, 
ce/errs paribus, all castes and oreedeto qualify and 
to obumrposts, but upon fitness, not upon caste, 


g miSUUUei'SliUUU, X UIIBU* uuv; ™ 

following observations •— 

araeraph 3, Rule I : ‘ Of the different' clams 


Again as to the Brahman monopoly, the war 
against which, as far as I know, has commenced and 
grown with the political, especially the extremist 
agitation in the Dekkan, the indiscriminate 
U6e of the term Brahmans, even in Maharashtra, 
overlooks the important sociological feet that the 
Chitpavan is entirely distinct from tbe other castes 
of Brahmans, that the Desbasthas are 6ub-dividcd 
into Rigvedi and Yajurvedi, real castes in the 
sense that no intermarriage ever takes place. 
Whether it is wise even to declare war upon the- 
Chitpavan caste as such because* of the sins or 
crimes of TM or the Hdsik murderers, appears to 
be at least debatable. That it is unwise to 
do so against Brahmans indiscriminately appears to 
me to be certain, no less than the manner in which 
it is said to he done. It is one thing to try and 
uproot a caste clique in any office, whether Amil, 
Chitpavan, Sarasvat or Nagar, and introduce fresh 
blood upon the broad ground of the abuse spring- 
ing from caste monopoly. It is quite another 
thing to supersede deserving Chitpavans from 
members of the Provincial Civil Service down to 
clerks by less deserving men, because the former 
have the misfortune- to be Chitpavaus, as is a 
common complaint, but to what extent justified, 

I cannot say. As a matter of fact tbe Chitpavan 
usually mokes tbe best clerk and often tbe best 
Subordinate Judge and Mamlatdar. 

The same remarks apply in tbe case of Gujarat, 
the Cnnarese-speaking Districts and Sind. 0 

I would, therefore, suggest that paragraph 3, 
Rule I, cf Appendix A should stand as follows : 

I. The rules must be adapted, on tbe one hand 
to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, and,' 
on the other, to secure, where necessary, the due 
representation of the agricultural classes of the 
Province. 

Similarly, in II (i) the weak point in tho present 
system is that an officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service is not only most useful in the districts 
where his mother tongue is 6pofcen, but is often of 
littie use in those where it is not. This is best 
exemplified in the case of Sind ; but it really holds 
good of each of the four lingual tracts of the 
Presidency. Recruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service should be, therefore, really upon the basis 
of a separate Cadre for each of these tracts ; though 
for the purpose of promotions only (not of trans- 
fer) all the Cadres may be lumped together. Rule 1 

II (S) might be amended in this sense. 

These remarks apply to tho whole Provincial 
■Service. 

30890 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province. Are these rules suit- 
able, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ?— I would divide both branches 
of the Provincial Civil Service into two, a higher 
and a lower. 

The Higher should be recruited entirely by the 
same open competition (n) for the Judicial, from 
BA.., LL.B’s, (5) for the Executive, from M.A.’s 
or.B.A/s, the former should begin from Rs. 300, 
tire latter from Rs. 250 and after Rs. 500 should be 
promoted by selection, so as to obtain one of the 
listed higher posts, that is charge of a District after 
about 15 years, with eligibility to a Commissioner- 
ship and a High Court Judgeship. 

The Judicial branch of the Lower Provincial 
Civil Service should begin as at present on'Rs. 150 : 
one-half nominated by the High Court upon the 
reports of the District Judges from -ministerial 
officers who have passed the High Court Pleader’s 
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Examination before 35, and from practising 
pleaders, one-balf to he nomirated by Government 
from B.A , LL.B.’s or High Court Pleaders 
chiefly from the agricultural classes. 

The Executive branch of the Lower Provincial 
Civil Service should begin as at present on Rs. 150, 
one-half to be nominated by the Commissioner upon 
the reports of Collectors of ministerial English 
knowing officers who have passed the Departmental 
Examinations before 35, one-half to be nominated 
by Government chiefly from the agricultural 
classes. 

■ As to the lingual baeis of the recraitmont please 
see question (1) ! whether for the Higher or the 
Lower Provincial Civil Service, the candidates' 
mother tongue should bo that of tbe District in 
which he is to serve, e. g. Pars! and Gujaratlii 
Muhammadans would come in the Gujarath cadre, 
Deceani and Konkui Muhammadans in the Marathi 
cadre, Lingayat in the Canavcse, Amils as Siadhis, 
and so on. 

As to the nature of tbe competitive examination 
I think it should be in the main the same for both, 
for judicial and executive. A high standard of 
modern English from Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Milton to Tennyson, testing mainly the ability to 
write and to speak good Bnglish, Indian and 
English History (including Geography), elementary 
Economics applied to Indian conditions, elementary 
Political Science (Professor Jenk's little primer, for 
instance), administrative and the -revenue and 
judicial systems, the Indiau Penal Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Codo and the Evidenco Act 
and the modern vernacular, with, as optional sub- 
jects, Persian or Arabic for Hindu candidates, 
Sanskrit for non-Hindus, 

The reasons for the identity of coarse are as 
follows. The fftot that the competition is open 
only to B.A.’s for the executive and for B.A., 
LL.B.’s for tbe judicial, secures tbe necessary pre- 
liminary standard of general education for all, and 
also of legal education for the judiciary. In 
addition, the candidate should possess that broader 
knowledge of History, Economics, Politics, and 
general administration, especially revenue and 
Judicial, which would enable him to realise tho 
nature of his work and its placa in the State. The 
elementary Criminal Law aud that of evidence is 
necessary for the executive ; and the former also 
for tbe civil judiciary in times of famine, etc., when 
they have to do magisterial work, besides which 
they have already studied these subjects for their 
LL-B. or B.L. as it is called in some Provinces. 
As for the optional eub jcofcs, I am of opinion that a 
Hindu officer who knows Arabic or Persian and a 
non- Hindu officer who knows Sanskrit will be better 
able to understand and will often command mow 
respect from those not of his religion. This should 
boat present not made compulsory; but should 
be encouraged and left optional, not by giving 
Hindus the natural option of Sanskrit and non- 
Hindus of Persian or Arabic bnt in the converse 
sense. 

30891 (7), To what extent are non-residents of 
tho Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?— The 
Local Government is in a better position to answer 
the former question. To the latter, 1 should say 
“Yes” for the reasons stated in the answer to 
question (I). 

3Q&92 (9). What is tho system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
H 495—70 


Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do yon rcomimend ?— 
Except that in tbe executive, candidates undergo 
a short training at the Treasury and that Sub- 
ordinate Judges on probation are usually, not 
always, plated first as .Joint Subordinate Judges, 
there is, I believe, no otber system of training. In 
the case of the judiciary, I do not think any 
further training has been found necessary, as tho 
choice is confined to LL.B.’s or High Court 
Pleaders, practically the former. Nor do I think 
any further training necessary in tho case of tho 
executive, if they are required to pass the examin- 
ation I have outlined in question (2), except that 
I think, they should be required to pass three weeks 
learniug treasury and accounts and doing magis- 
terial work, three months on tour (with an 
experienced Deputy Collector) exercising 3rd class 
magisterial powers aud trying cases under his 
supervision, three months with an experienced 
Mdmlatddv, understanding taluka work and six 
months to a year in aotual sole charge of a non- 
head-quarters talnkn, brigaded with au ex- 
perienced Head Karkoa exercising 2nd class 
magisterial powers. At tho end of this period, 
they may, if Gt, be invested with 1st class 
magisterial powers and placed in charge of a sub- 
division. 

I consider, however, that tho junior Deputy 
Collector should have a five years’ good esponcnco 
of charge of a toluka, as I consider also that tho 
Mitralatdar's status, especially hie dependence upon 
Commissioners and Collectors, and pay should 
improvo if tbe administration is to improve. I 
therefore advocate that tho Provincial Civil 
Service should begin from the 1st grade Miimlat- 
ddr ou Rs. 250 and not on a Deputy Collector on 
Its. 300, but that the three grades should bo so 
recruited and tho appointments so numbered that, 
he should after five years be reasonably certain of 
a Deputy Collectorship. I would refer to my 
general note and to question (11). 

30893 (10). Is tbo existing system of Depart- 
mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you rccommcnd'l— 1 Suitable, but seo 
answers to questions (1) and (2). 

30594 (11). Do you consider that auv change 
should be made in tho classes of offices and appoint- 
ments at present included in your Provincial Civil 
Service? — I consider that the Mftralatditrg from the 
1st grade (Its. 250 and upwards) should be taken 
up in tbe Provincial Civil Service. They are the 
basis of the executive administ ration. r l lie level 
of probity and education among them has risen in 
the last generation. Their ['resent star!, Rs. 150 
with little hope of rising beyond Us. 259, is loo 
low, and compares unfavourably with tho judicial. 
This standard can and should be raised by the 
chauge proposed, which will cue-wage almost as 
good n class of men to join the executive as now 
available for the judicial. 

30595 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit- 
ment aud how is it fixed ? Has it workcl Well in 
practice and does it secure an even flow of pro- 
motion?— This is for She Local Government to siv. 

I have heard complaints by judicial members of 
the Provincial Civil Service as follows (i) the 
start of Rs. 150 is loo low, (ii) the promotion up 
to Rs. 300 is too long in coining ; and similar 
complaints from Mfimlaldure. 

30SJ6 (16). To a hat extent is any system of 
selection for appointment* to the higher grades 
enforced-? Is any clangs of practice required ia 
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tWs respect?— Promotion to Bs. 500 and above is honorary magistrates and benches of honorary 
made by selection in the sense that the opinion of. magistrates could be given first class and sum- 
the Collector and Commissioner, I believe, in tbe mary powers under Chapter XXIX of the Code of 
case of tbe executive, and of the District Judge Criminal Procedure, 

aud the High Court in the case of the judicial, is The experience of the criminal work of Sub* 
ashed and usually acted npon. In the case of the ordinate Judges in famine times and of those 
judiciary, the system works well, slid I have not selected for the listed posts is entirely in favour of 
heard complaints. In tbo case of the cxemrtive, the probable success of this proposal ; and their 
I have hoard that- civil work will gain by losing any excessive 

fi\ offiters serving immediately under Com* teudeney to technicality to which it may bo in- 
missioned, suoh as their Assistants, are often dined. 

selected probably because they have better chance 30899 (19). Are you satisfied with the, exist- 
o£ tlicir good work coming personally to the ing amngemonts by which certain posts; ordi- 
Gommisskraers’ notice ; narily filled _ by members of the Indian Civil 

(ii) Europeans and Eurasians and occasionally Service, are listed as open to officers of' the Pro- 
Paras and Muhammadans are selected and tbe vindal Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
others, especially Hindus, put hack upon raoial and is the system followed in making appointments 
grounds. to these posts suitable ? If not, what alterations 

I am quite unable to say what justification there do yon suggest ?— As regards the executive, the 
is for either complaint, presence of two Statutory Civilians as Collectors 

30^97 (17). Are you. satisfied that under tbo has led to tbe short noting appointment as Collector, 
existing system of promotion tbo interests of I believe, .on two occasions of a . senior member of 
individual officers and of the Administration arc the Provincial Civil Service. The data are, there- 
duly reconciled, and hove you any suggestions to fore, insufficient to form an opinion, 
mace regarding it, particularly on the subjects of As regards tbe judicial, ha viog. had personal 
selection for higher appointments and of the com- experience of the work of almost all the members 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers?— I have selected, I am glad to place on record (with' one 
no opinion to offer aud no suggestions to make, possible exception where a member of the' executive 
such as an independent member of tbe Provincial . was selected for tlio judicial] :tho exceedingly good 
.Civil Service would offer. As fer as I have heard results which justify the existing arrangements 
there is no compluint on the part of the judiciary and system., .As regards civil work, this • was to 
beyond that in question (16). be expected. But even as regards criminal work, 

3089$ (18). To what extent are the func- where the result might well have b'eou more doubtful 
tious of the officers of the executive and jndioial from tho previous inexperience of the officers 
branches of your Provincial' Civil' Service' differ- the J have justified . their ohoiee, 

entiated? Is any change desirable, and; if so; in 6Tea '™ en P 1[icei in heavy districts and amid 
what 1 direction ?— The Deputy Collectors (and cireumskmcea of some difficulty, such as previous 
Miimlatddrs) have magisterial powers, at first 2nd worl; in Bara0 *sta9t in a subordinate capacity 
class and later, 1st class, In famine times, on the or among strong influences of their own. caste, 
ether hand, Subordinate Judges are invested with Tho onl y nitration, I would suggest, is that an 
1st class magisterial powers in order to leave tbe executive officer should notbe selected for a judicial 
executive officers entirely free for their executive P° s t or ei,e «*«(* i that while the Judi*. 
duties. cial Member of Conned should continue to select,' 

I am in favour of a complete separation of these thc Hi 8'h & ,nrt Bt, onld be oonsulted and given a 
functions in the case of the executive, except that practical power of veto if tho selectiou appears to 
Deputy Collectors may continue ■ to exercise them ' c °o hazardous. 

powers under 1 Chapter VIII of the Code of Cri- 30900 ( 20 ). Arc yon satisfied with the 
minal Procedure. Tbo other 'criminal work now system by which most of the inferior listed-posts 
done by them could be dons partly 'by- Subordinate nxe merged in the Provincial Civil Service f • Jf 
Judges, who, after working as 2nd class magis- not, what change would ; you suggest ? — This 
(rates for 3 years, could work us 1st class magis* presidency (wife AppendixY) shews only 3 Assist- 
trates and partly by honorary magistrates and ant Judgeships, open to the Provincial Civil 
beaches of honorary ■ magistrate*' invested with Scxviue as inferior listed posts, a mistake 'apparent- 
2nd class powers and power to commit case3, and Iy, ns the total of inferior 'listed posts is shown as 
stationed always at eachrialuka 1 apd 1 pefclia hood- 11; There is an omission. oM against the Small 
quarters, and, where men are available, elsewhere Causes Court Judgeships 4 and perhaps 1 against 
.in the taluka. The latter could give such appre* the Assistant Settlement Officer, which, however, 
ciable relief 'that no very serious harden need bo appears to bo a temporary post (vide page- 77 a bf 
thrown upon Subordinate Judges, the 1st class the Bombay Quarterly Civil List corrected up to 
•casespure and _ simple being comparatively few. lstOctober 1912). But even so, I am nnableto 
ltcsuicg of rime so effected to. Mdmlatddrs and account for 4 3 more posts to bring tho total 1 of 
Alt vv’® 1 ** ^ould eDahle the enlargement of inferior listed posts upto 11.' 
taluRa limits go as to reduce one Mdmlatddr in a The Bombay Provincial Civil Service appears 
,6maJl District, tore in a. larger Distxint, and -to to me to be not less competent than the Provincial 
enable a City -Magistrate . to beappobtedat head- Civil Service in. other Provinoes. I suggest that 
quarters to ao the magisterial work, at present they should be given in the ' superior posts oot’of 
% the Hnzur Deputy Collector, i.e., the total cadre, eligibility to 1 High Court Judge- 
_ . c ■ ge of the District Treasury. Where ship, one-third Heads of : Districts and one-half' of 
kw vw dudgo with appellate powers, the District Judgeships. I am against giving 

„ V, a f Subordinate Judge (Appellate them either the Talukdari Settlement 1 Officer- or 
and be-em- the Bcgistrarship, Appellate Side, High' Court, 
ma»i 5 <nviB 6 ^ om ^ a -9d 3rd class the latter: an appointment : which the Chief 

^ El “* course of tame,, proved Justiee - might give to an Indian Civil Servant or ' 
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a Provincial Civil Servant as he deems fit. In 
the inferior posts, I should add an Under Secre- 
tary to Government and a proportional number of 
Assistant Judges, and the Regietrarship of Co- 
operative Societies. 

30901 (21) Are you satisfied with the present 
•designation “the Provincial Civil Sendee?” If 
not, what would you suggest? — I think the 
•designation suitable enough. If the members of 
the Provincial Civil Service prefer that of their 
Provinces, a. g., Bombay Civil Service or Madias 
Civil Service, I sec no objection to their wish 
being gratified. 

80902 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Services as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration of .the 
terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, 
what prinoiple do yoa recommend?— I accept the 
principle. 

80908 (24). Aro the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to'socure the desired qualifica- 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you reoommend?-! recommend 
that the Subordinate Judge should, when confirm- 
ed. begin on Rs. 200. 

30904 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under whioh officiating promotions are not 
made in tho Provincial Civil Service? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?— The 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service can 
answer this question better. I have heard no 
complaints. 

30905 (80). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by whioh officers of tho Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of tho pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest for tho 
various appointments ? -I am unable to defend tho 
arrangement, which is opposed to the ordinaryfair 
rule of ‘ eamo ' work, same pay'. And the 
Statutory Civilians resent it, I know. I must 
leave it to tho members of the Provincial. Civil 
Service to represent their own views in the 
matter. 

■ 30306 (40). Is the present system of super- 
annuation pensions satisfactory in tho interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service?— I believe it is, but the 
extension of service beyond fifty-five should be 
abolished. 

30907 (42). Do you approve of tho grant of 
reduced pensions fov such officers ns may be found 
to be inefficient bnt whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsistence ? 
If so, what do you suggest ?- Vide ray remarks 
<m the similar question No. (87) as regards the 
Mian Civil Service. I cousider the encourage- 
ment of independenoe in the Provincial Civil 
Service so important that I think the power should 
be vested not in the Local Government but in the 
Imperial Government. The pension upon com- 
pulsory retirement should be .Rs. 2,001) a year 
minimum with increase varying according to 
service over eight years. 

30908 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listel-posts ? If 
not, what do you suggest ?— I approve. 


30909 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement cf members of the Provincial Ciril 
Service are satisfactory? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?— I think the Provincial Civil 
Service so greatly wanting in independence infer 
alia because of the fear of reduction and of com- 
pulsory retirement, i. e., dismissal by Local Officers 
and Government. These powers should be modi- 
fied as follows 


CmlScrtfct. 

Ja«Khl Ofii'rtt Muff E-. : 


30910 ( 46). Aro you satisfied with the existing 
orgaliisation of the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, pleiso state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggest! ms that appear to you 
to be mutable?— As to the Judicial branch I am 
satisfied. The High Court am! the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service may well be proud of 
the standard of probity, intelligence and work of 
the Subordinate Judge*, who are the real basis of 
the administration of Civil Justice. Their work is 
exceedingly good and they should ho encouraged 
and appreciation shewD in a concrcto form by- 
liaving more listed posts thrown upon to thorn up 
to High Court Judgeship, so as to follow in the 
wake of men like the late Mr. Ranade. 

As to tho Executivo branch, men from the same 
olass are available, but ate not so well attracted. 
The maiu reasons arc that, (ij the prospects 


urably : the usual Jliiralaldiir cr 
e 250, the 


•dly rise above 2o0, the Subordinate Judge may 
ibly look forward to Its- 400 if not Re. .",00 ; 
r dependence upon the Commissioner 
upon the Collector in practice for 
of his grade, and upon tho Commis- 
sioner for remaining ra service, the result being 
that the Mamlatddr dare not give lbs honest 
opinion much less act upon it in any matters of 
importance, Executive or Judicial, butmmt Into 
his tone entirely from the Collector and the Com- 
missioner and is thus reduced to a ministerial 
officer whose advancement depends upon his 
Kitano himself in his manners no less than in 
matters, small or great, by the clock «f these offie ere. 

The MfimUtddr, not the Collector, is the real 
basis of the revenue administration, apart from 
the village officers. He of all Government execu- 
tive officers knows after some experience the real 
opinion and conditions of the people and can best 
appreciate tho probable effects of any measure on 
the part of Government. The raising of his 
position, status and pay, or at lea*t prospects, 
above all the encouragement to his independent, 
expressions of his opinions, without detriment to 
the prompt and disciplined carrying oat of' orders 
after such expressions, appears to me to he the 
most essential need of the executive administra- 
tion. It is towards that object that my sugges- 
tions in the next question are directed. If 
adopted, there is every reason to hope that the 
executive administration will be strengthened and 
Trill improve as the judicial has iinprarcd. 
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30911 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
maie in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above questions 1 
2 bo, please explain them?— My suggestions in 
regard to tbe Executive branch of tho Provincial 
Civil Service arc : 

(i) A Higher Provincial Civil Service from 1st 
Grade Mamlatddr on Rs. 250, by open competition 
from B.AA [fot the coarse of study see answer 
to question (2), Provincial Civil Service] so graded 
as to be able to rise by selection above Re. 500 or 
Re. 600 to at least an Acting District in about 
15 years. 

(ii) A Lower Provincial Civil Service beginning 
on Rs. 150, as at present, one-half to be nominated 
by the Commissioners, upon the recommendation 
of the Collectors, of ministerial English-knowing 
officers, who have, before 85, passed Departmental 
examinations ; and one-ball to he nominated by 
Government chiefly from agricultural classes. 

(iii) The officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
from the 1st Grado MAmlatddr to he liable to be 

romoted, suspended by the Local Government 
nt retired or dismissed only with the previous 
sanction of the Imperial Government to whom a 
right of appeal should lie. 

(iv) More executive listed posts to bo thrown 
open to the Provincial Civil Service including at 
least 1 Sindhi, 1 Gujardthi, 2 Marathi, 1 Cnnarese 
Collectorship, if not 2 in each; I say 2 Marfithi, 
as there are 10 Mardthi-speaking Districts exclud- 
ing Belgaum which is half Marfithi, as against 6 
Sindhi (one I believe added since), 5 Gujantthi, 

4 Canarese. The Tdlubddri Settlement Officer 
should be taken away from the listed posts. 

I have already suggested that all the officers of 
tho executive should be relieved of criminal work 
and should not exercise any magisterial powers 
except under Chapter VIII, I would add that, 
at present, apart from assessment of income tax, 
the Huzfir (District Treasury] Deputy Collectors 
have little executive work, properly so called. 
Their main responsible work is really magisterial. 

Mr. G. D. Madgavkae, cal 


They conld, with little effort, bo converted' into 
judicial officers, i e.,1 stationary City Magistrate 
in charge of the Treasury and accounts, and as at . 
present in that sense have to do much more with 
Sessions Judges than other Magistrates, It 
should not he difficult to make them Magistrates 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge, and Treasury 
officers .subordinate to the Collector and the 
Accountant General, where for want of sufficient 
work of funds, separate City Magistrates can not 
be appointed. 

As regards the Judicial, please see question (2). 

Considering that their training asB.A., LL.B'g. 
is more expensive, I suggest that t 

A Eirsfc Class Subordinate Judge with Appellate 
Powers on Rs. 500 and above should be Assistant 
Judge with the appellate powers of a Distriot 
Magistrate, to hear appeals from 2nd and 3rd 
Clash Magistrates except in cases where the 
Sessions Judge specially reserves any appeal before 
himself. (This will involve a little amendment of 
the Criminal Procedure Code.) 

More listed posts thrown open : as a minimum, 
District and Sessions Judgeships a9 followBj 1 ' 
Gujarat, 3 Mahdrdshtra including the Konkan, 1 
Cdnarese-speaking District, 1 in Sind (to be raised 
to 2 in about 15 years). As a maximum up to one- - 
half of the total District and Sessions Judgeships. . 

Eligibility to 1 High Court Judgeship out of the'' 
3 reserved for the Indian Civil, Servico. I include 
Pleaders in (1) not because I think a great many 
practising Pleaders will be available but, because I 
think the possibility will encourage a high pro- 
fessional 6landard among the junior Bar, waiting 
for work, to whom the waiting period is full of • 
temptations. 

If possible, for both executive and judicial posts 
once' a Provincial Civil Servant gets his permanent- 
District, a grading in tho Indian Civil Service (os' 
was done in the case of tbe Statutory Civil Service 
for the beginning) so as to reduce the present heart, 
burning in both Services. 

led and examined itt camera. 


30912. (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and a District and- Sessions 
Judge?— Yes. 

30913. To what caste do you belong ?— I 
should call myself a Native of India pure and 
simple. I was what is called a Gaudsaraswat, or- 
Shenvi. 

30914, Prom what part of India do you 
come ? —I was bora in Bombay. ‘ 

. 30915. "Where were yon educated?— I was 
educated entirely in Bombay. I graduated here, 
and then I went to England and passed out. 

-30916. Did you go to a University ?— I went 
. to Oxford after passing out. 1 merely, spent' 
my two. years’ probation at Balliol. 

30917. 'What has been your official expert- • 
ence?— I first went for four years to Burma. 
I served there as an Assistant Commissioner and 
i'orcst Settlement Officer, and I was then offered a 
transfer to Bombay, which I declined. Subsequent- 
ly, atier about a year or so, I accepted tbe offer 
for reasons of health. I took a year's leave, and 
i nave been serving here, I think, since 1898, first 
aS “d, now as Judge. . 

30.U8. We have been obliged to take your 
evidence m .private, because it might, in our; 
opinion, gitc rise to racial and other Rtferoesa if- 


it were taken , in publio. I should like to say 
here how very much we deplore this spirit, from, 
whatever quarter it may come. I recognise, and 
my colleagues do too, that the introduction of this 
spirit into this public question can only be detri-, 
menial to the best interests of the country, and it 
certainly is of no value to us in the enquiry which 
wo are, undertaking. I shall, therefore, take youat, 
once into tbe merits of the specific proposals you 
have made, . and I shall confine myself to the 
answers to tbe questions which were sent out to you, 
and which you were asked to, answer. I shall 
not attempt to examine you upon the essay which 
is prefixed to your answers. I think it would, 
have been vary much better; and certainly of much, 
more use to us, bad you confined yourself .to well- 
balanced and concise answers' to those questions. 
To begin with, I understand you desire to see an 
roeiease of Indians in the Administration?— I 
•think it would be a source of strength to the 
Administration. . , 

80919. And yon would advocate simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India?— Yes. 

80920. You anticipate that probably very few 
Indians will be successful 1 in the first few years, 
about four or five ? — Yes; for a Jong time to come,' 
certainly. ■ ■ 
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80921 Do yen mean hue or fire in sedition 
to the number which have been successful at the 
open examination during the past few years ? — 
Four or five in India. 

30922, So that assuming that the same 
number were successful in England you thin! that 
probably teD or eleven might be successful in the 
first few years?— I am not exactly aware of how 
many have passed out at present. • 

30923. Seven passed out last year, and four 
or five the year before. Do yon think it would be 
many years before Indians had attained an 
educational standard which would enable them to 
compete successfully in larger numbers?— As far 
as I ean gather, a great many yearn. 

30924 -Failing simultaneous examination, you 
would accept a separate examination in India for 
one-fourth, or possibly one-third of the posts in the 
Indian Civil- Service?— I should accept that pro- 

P 80925. Assumiog, that scheme were accepted 
what kind of examination would you suggest ?— 

• I would still maintain the highest come of liberal 
studies open to Indians in India, on Western and 
British lines, of course. I think there would be a 
few small modifications necessary. Greek would 
certainly have to ho dropped, because there are no 
facilities. I should apply Lord Macaulay’s 
principle as far as it can possibly be applied to the 
highest liberal education available in India. 

. 30920. 1, suppose there would be no difficulty 

in applying Lord Macaulay’s principle to the 
conditions of India?— Except in regard to certain 
subjects, such as Greek, fur which there are abso- 
lutely no facilities. 

30927. Hut if the examination were arranged 
suitably for Iudiau candidates, it would bo in 
eubjeots that would comply with Lord Macaulay’s 
condition ?— Yes. 

80928. And those conditions could be arranged 
for India in the same way as they are arranged 
for England, could they not ?— Yes., 

30929. Iu your answer to question (10} you 
quote some figures to shew that any special arrange- 
ments for coimmina! representation are un- 
necessary ?— And undesirable. 

30930. You do not think that there might be 
difficulty iu au Indian from the South being 
appointed to a Proviuec in the North?— Speaking 
only for the parts of Iudia over which I have 
travelled my self, which do not include tbe North- 
West Frontier, I am not able to perceive any 
difficulties, with all deference. 

30931. Speaking from your own experience as 
mi Indiau Civil Sendee officer, who has occupied 
a position in another Province, did you find any 
difficulties ?— No. 1 notice in Burma the Commis- 
sion was "iven certain information, but I cannot 
say that personally Thai! any difficulty whatever 
in wetting on exceedingly well with the Burmese. 

30932. How long "were you there?— For 
about four years. I think I acquired the 
language ; I know that I liked the people, and, to 
a certain extent, my knowledge of Sanskrit enabled 
me to tails with the priests about Pali and other 
literature, wltioli would possibly not be quite so 
easy for tbe ordinary European- 

80933. You found no difficulty from {lie fact 
that yon came from a different part of {be 
country, either on personal or administrative 
grounds ?— No, so far as 1 could toll. 

30934 Do you think that there would be no 
difficulty, say, in the case of a Brahman in Madias 
it -195-71 


being appointed to a district, fay, ia the Punjab r— 
It is rather difficult for a man who has not 
attained a post beyond that of a District Officer to 
express a decided opinion upon these points 
which must be a matter of experience rather than 
a matter of theory. 

30935. You appear to have given a decide! 
opinion in your answer ?— 1 There are certain pros 
and was. For instance, I cau be of great u-e 
to Government in my own part of the country, 
so long as I keep my hands jicrfcitly clean and 
away from caste influences ami anythin? of that 
kind. My mother-tongue being the same. L 
ought to understand the people bet ter than a man 
from another part of India, or a European, 
provided I keep to that standard. If I do not 
keep to that stand uni I do harm rather than got;], 
and fall below the standard of the Civil Service. 

30936. You propose to recruit the .ludicml 
Branch from the Indian Civil Service after, I 
think, three or four years’ service, and yon pay “ it 
would perhaps be an additional inducement if, eav, 
Its. 100 a month were given to those who do”. 
What do you mean by an inducement of R», Kill 
ft month?— An allowance of Us. 1<)(| n month. In 
this Presidency, as soon ns no A«vw*a»£ Oil lector 
becomes an Assistant Judge, be lose- lii“ travelling 
allowance, and he suffers really in jnv. Moreover, 
he has harder and mmv in drvw work t > do. 

30937. So that yon suggest this extra IN. ]<ii) 
to meet additional expense.-?— No; l<i attract me;) 
more lo the Judicial : a sort of artificial bounty to 
attract men to the Judicial, so lo speak. 

30988. If that artificial bounty id Ifc. J0o a 
month does not attract them von \v<mt<l recruit 
them from the Provincial Civil Sen ice up lo tlu> 
necessary amount ?— It is difficult to dorisj any 
other remedy. I think ihat a man who does mil 
like tbs Judicial side, and is force! into it. h n e. 
likely to make a good Judge. 

30939. Is there great difficulty in gctiin^ 
Civilians to outer the Judicial I’raneii at pn>. 
seut?— I think there is. as far as ] know. Nut 
being in tho Secretariat ti is difficult lb? me 1 1 
speak positively. 


309 10. That is by no means the c\ 
all Provinces, -is it?-! am quite nnal-h 

30.911. Anyway, you attribute a ceil: 
the three or four years’ wive kjm 
J udicial officer <>u the llcrcnw s„le > 
edly. 

80912. Y.»n say: “ The film?--- of 
choose will be tested in (lire* nr four yen 
unfit will revert to the Executive, nnle. 
so unlit as to require c-unjuil- wv n 
Why should you sugge;! tint the unlit 
hack to the Executive'' — L'lifit Lr lh 
that is. A man ha* presumably lr :i d 
good woik for thfe • or four yi :r- in the 
and if he finds after fhre: 

Judicial that Judicial work < 
he the work, presumably h' 

Executive without nsv grc.t‘ 
trail e? be wa* totally uni:'.. 

3(013. 1 -i:j iv-r : 
should I-- moii 1 


I'-rieniv ,.f 

mtnniuelo 
mt liv tip 
-UfWnubr- 
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s 30944, There is nothing to promt an officer 
<roin" to England on study-leave ?— No, on 
ordinary leave, and getting called to the Bar, as 
several men have done. 

30045. But, do yon not think that study-leave 
should be allowed purposely for that training ?— I 
take it that it is only a question of rupees, annae 
aud pies, That he should get furlough leave or 
study-leave, I see no great objection to that. 

30946. You say : " Unless they are so unfit 
as to require compulsory retirement. , ' But later, 
I notice that yon are opposed to compulsory 
retirement for the inefficient ?— I should not object 
to compulsory retirement by the Secretniy of 
State, Init I should object to compulsory retire- 
ident by the Local Government. 

30947. You have no objection to the .suggestion 
which has been made to us for the establishment of 
a scheme of compulsory retirement by a detached 
tribunal whose decision would be confirmable by 
the Secretary of State ?— I should prefer it to be 
direct by the Secretary of State, the Government 
and the Secretary of State. I have quoted 
Mr. Birdwood’s view of tbo protection of cove- 
nants. 

30948. The Secretary of State would have to 
obtain information from somewhere?— Yes ; but 
bofore the man is compelled to retire he would 
have his say before the Secretary of State, and it 
would not uo merely on certain papers which were 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

30049. You have said i " The prospects of the 
Judicial Service arc so bad that officers relire 
practically when their pension is due". Could 
you tell us what grounds you have for saying 
that ?— -1 have talked with most of the District 
Judges. I think you want my authority for the 
statement. My authority for the statement is 
personal talk with the District Judges, on such 
occasions as at the Indian Civil Service dinner. 

30950. Speeches at the dinner ?— No, talks 
amongst ourselves. 

80951. I do not understand what you mean by 
your answor to question (1D0) which has reference 
to leave-pav. Do you suggest that the rate of 
pay should be reduced on leave from what it is at 
present ? — At present there is a difference in the 
rate according as the furlough is takeu in India or 
outside India. I think that difference should he 
abolished, and that the furlough pay should be 
fixed, whether at ouc-and-four or one-and-six is a 
detail for financiers. It is difficult for me to enter 
into that, but I think there should not be, so to 
speak, an absolute bounty to officers to spend tbeir 
leave’ away from India. That is all. 

30052. You mean that the pay which is granted 
-to -.officers going to England should be reduced 
to what they would draw in India ? — No, permit 
me,— Ibat the furlough pay should be tlie same 
whatever the place the officer spends his furlough 
in, whether in England or in India. 

30953. \Does your proposal amount to a 
reduction or ’'the present pay, or not? — For officers 
going on fu’dough to England, no ; but, if neces- 
sary, furlough pay might be raised in India- 

30264. You\would not care whieh way it was, 
whelher it was\mised in India, or reduced in 
England. I thought by your saying that a bounty 
should not be givch\,to officers going on leave to 
England you implied\that there should he a reduc- 
tion ?— No, it is a differential bounty. Even, I get 
more pay if I spend m'$ furlough away from India. 


than if I spend it in India, and so docs any other 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

30955. What is your ohjeetion to European 
officers taking their furlough iu England?— J 
have no objection whatever to their doing so, hut 
I say they should nob bo paid more. There ought 
to he no differential inducement to make them 
spend their furlough in England. I leave it 
entirely at that. 

30956. [Sir Murray Haimich) In answor to 
question (110), on what do you base your conclu- 
sion that there is I( a present day tendency to 
regard Iudia now as a land of exile, whence to 
rush home on the slightest pretext"? On what 
do you base that? As a matter of fact, I think 
less furlough ie taken than used to be the case ?— 
With all submission, I think more visits ore paid 
to Europe than used to be the case. That is -my 
impression, subject to correction. 

80957. That is all you have upou which to base 
your remark, when you say that India is regarded 
as a land of exile, and is not a country in which, 
if need be, to work nr die. That, yon think, 
is based on the fact that furlough is taken now 
iraore frequently?— My authority is not my own, 
It is Mr. Sidney Low’s, 

3095S, Mr. Sidney Low is a tourist who came 
to India, and I do not think that his authority is 
great on Indian Administration. You base it on 
what Mr. Sidnoy Low said ?— And what I under- 
stand to be the case, that leave is- taken more 
frequently, 

30059. As regards the dislike of the Judicial, 
do you not forget a good many points which 
rather- act in favour of the Judicial ?— First of all ‘ 
.there is the annual holiday for the Judicial: 

" Greater mental strain, complexity of 'Judioial 
work, and want of holidays” ? — 11 Want of holi- 
days,” did I say ? 

30960. 1 think you said that?— No, I beg - 
your pardon. I say : " Indoor nature of the work 
and the smaller number of Judgeships opcu,” and 
so on. 

. 30961. Is not one thing in favour 'of the' 
Judicial Service that they get an annual vaca- 
tion ?— Undoubtedly. 

80362. And another point in favour of the 
Judicial Service, and the reason why you have 
a great nnmber of officers , going into it is, that 
every day in the Judicial Service yon get a com- 
plete day’s work which is finished, and done with 
at the end of the day, They can shut their Court 
and go away, and there is no more trouble until 
the next morning. On the other hand, tbo Collec- 
tor is in the hands of petitioners, and is subject 
.to interruption day aud night?— I think the 
hardest part of a Judge’s work is what he does at 
home, and oot in Court, 

30963. lie is not interfered with by petitioners, 
and if lie cLooebs to write his Judgments at home 
he can do so. There is, however, no reason for 
him to do so, as if, he wants to write his Judgments 
in Court ho can do it. I know several Judges 
who do it. I suppose another thing in favour of 
.the Judicial is its interesting work. It is a 
complete work iu itself.' I have heard many 
officers say that they like Judicial work, hecauso 
each Judgment is an interesting piece ; of work in 
itself which they can finish to the best. 0 f their 
ability themselves. On the other hand, a Collector 
ie subject to all sorts of difficulties' in connection 
with the work he does. Is this not a fact that one 
benefits by being in the Judicial line?— So far as 
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X Lavs heard them express any views on the 
subject they appear to find rather a monotony in 
the Judicial. 

30961. Do you not think that what I have 
said is a point in favour ot the Judicial ?— I have 
never heard it put before from that point of 
view. 

3096S. I suppose you admit the annual holi- 
day 1— Yes, certainly. I think I admitted that at 
the beginning. 

309 6(J. And there is the freedom from 
responsibility so far as the peace of the District is 
concerned, and riots, and famine, and plague, said 
so on. Is not that rather a point in favour of the 
Judge ?— It is difficult to compare responsibilities 
such as those. When it is the case of a man’s life 
hanging in the balance, and when you are respon- 
sible for the taking of a man's life, it is rather 
difficult to comparo the responsibility. 

89967. But that does not happen every day. 
Do you not think that the Collector is subject to a 
good many more harassing responsibilities than 
the Judge?— It is a matter of temperament, I 
should think. 

30988. You say: “The completed solution 
of the fundamental administration problems of 
Revenue and taxation rendering most of the duties 
of the Collectors and Assistant Collectors largely 

mechnical The actual remaining work is 

done by the village and tdluka officers. There 
remains really very little to do, and that little docs 
not needtho vernacular " [question l62)]. Is it 
your opinion that the Collector has very little to do 
and that that little does net need the verna- 
cular?— I think a good Collector who keeps his 
District well in hand lias very little to do himself, 
unless he wishes to create work for himself in 
the shape of red tape; whereas his Assistant and 
Deputies have more work to do. 

30909. Otherwise you think he has an easy 
time ?— Famine excepted, he has an easy time. 

30970. And also very little need oE the ver- 
nacular?— That rather deponds upon himself. 

30971. Iam talking of the efficient Collector. 
Do yon not think that to he an efficient Collector 
you have some uccd to talk the longuago fluently 
and well?— I think it is an indispensable 
qualification. 

30972. Then whydo yoR say: “That little 
does not need the vernacular"?— I am speaking 
of aotual office work, not of merely goiug about 
and talking to the people. I am speaking about 
his actual official work proper. 

30978. I suppose the ordinary Collector does 
a good deal in the shape ot going about, and 
talking to the peopled- It is largely a natter for 
liimsclf. 

8U97-1. Iu three or fonr months of the year 
he is in camp and tents, is he not?— Yes. 

30975. And not only the Collector, but the 
Assistant Collector, is include! in your criticism. 
Is he not required to talk to people for sis or 
seven months in the year when lie is going about 
the country, and is m tents?— ^ot only that, but 
he is required to know the language in order to 
try coses properly. 

39976. But it is hardly an accurate statement 
to say *- There remains really very little to do, 
mid that little does not need the vernacular?"— 

I am speaking, really, of his correspondence, and 
his official work in the ordinary sense that the 
word is used. 


30977. Yon would confine it to that. Yon do 
not say that his correspondence now requires verr 
little vernacular. That would ho more or less true, 
Bat yon say, 11 There remains really very little to 
do, and that little does not neod the vernacular." 
Can he do it efficiently'' — Ideas of efficiency differ 
greatly. 

3037S. They do apparently. Your idea of 
efficiency is what I want. Do you think that 
“ There remains very little to do’ and tint little 
does not need the vernacular ? - Wc have the 
Rayatwari Settlement on this side. The wja> is 
inspected. His books and his tax-receipts are 
inspected by so many officers that there is really 
little need for the Collector himself to inspect 
them. That is supposed to he the duly, rather, 
of the Assistant Collector than of the’ Collector 
himself: so that the Collector lias not got very 
much in that way to do. 

30979. You say that you include Assistant 
Collectors in this paragraph, that you are talking 
about the duties of Collectors and Assistant Collec- 
tors ?— I say that most of his duties arc largely 
mechanical. When I speak of Settlement Rules, 
jamhendi, that is all done by the Collect ar. 

30980. And it does not need the vernacular at 
all ? -That is so •. and less than it treed to do. 

30981. Yon say “T confess that the swamp- 
ing by the Brahmans appears to me to b.- a bogie, 
which does injustice to the talents of the non- 
Brabman communities," Have you ever heard of 
the competitive examinations which were held for 
the Accounts Department for many years ?— No, 
Iam not acquainted with them. Were they bv 
nominations ? 

30982. No. by competition. They wero open 
to anybody. You are not aware that appointments 
were taken exclusively by Brahmans for many yews 
up to last year’— I know only two men in the 
Accounts Department, I was under the impression 
that men had to be selected. 

399S3. Selected, mid tiion put in for the cim- 
petitive examination, limited competition. They 
have almost all been Madrasis. Out of seventeen 
cases, I think fifteen were Brahmans. His not 
altogether a bogie that Brahmans would carry 
off all these?— 1 am judging by the University 
figures which 1 went into for my own satisfaction. 

31)951. As to your University figures, surely 
all you say to us is that there are a eeriain number 
ofnon-Brahmau communities compare 1 with Brah- 
mans ; but you do not shew us tiie population of 
Brail mans against the population »f non- ii ralima u ■> ? 
—I think ibave said that a larger percentage of 
Brahman in proportion to other member- may 1,“ 
candidates and pass. 

303S3. Docs not that shew that l/rahii/an- are 
a mare mtellipeslt rave and likely 1 1 reil-triji iL» 
others? — I would rather ii"l expro-s an opinion 
upon the personal intelligent 1 of Urdisi.t! . 

30-981). (J/r. J'itltr.) You Ime put be!'. re- 
us a great number of resomm- n lalio::.-. T,> which 
of your recommendation* uoy.i-i p*r- mihy at; :e!i 
the most impart nwo? V. Inca 1.: tire--' v.irs 
recool men kilims which y.>u iuve -.sluitlcl t v a 
would you mosl like to see car: re 1 fcl> elk;'.? — 

1 can attach absolutely in v.due t < my ti: winner.- 
dations, especially alter the spirit ia which J 
understand, according tuth- Chairman, my remark- 
have been received. All my re.-oauneadations 
were solely conceived with an honest desire cf 
looking at the Service as the greatest instrument 
for good that Yngland could do for India; and i: 
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aiiy of my recommendations, or their spirit, has 
been misunderstood, I will not only attach no value 
to them, but I regret exceedingly that they were 
ever made. 

30987. I was anxious to ascertain. It is rather 
difficult in a long statement, suoh as yours, to see 
where yon can distribute your weights andmeasures. 
I was anxious, as I say, to ascertain which of your 
particular proposals you thought of most import- 
ance?— I do not think I could answer that. If 
you would ask me about any definite proposal -of 
mine, I will answer you. 

30988. Do you attach any special importance 
with regard to the separation of the Judicial ? — I 
have said that I do attach importance to it ; hut at 
the samotime I for one should be exceedingly sorry 
if it meant any additional taxation on this side. My 
position has been purely impersonal throughout. I 
do not consider that the separation involves any 
reflection whatever upon the present District Magis- 
trates. My point is that it is an invidious system, 
and places the District Magistrate in ^n invidious 
position, aud, therefore, it would be better for him if 
he were placed out of that position. 

30989. I do not understand your observation 
when you say " The existing basis of the present 
Executive Provincial Civil Service, the Deputy 
Collector, is wrong, the right basis being the 
Mamlatdar or Taluka Officer/’ I do not under- 
stand what reason you have for making that state- 
ment?— In precisely the same way as the Subor- 
dinate Judge is the basis of judicial administration. 
Ninety per cent, of suits up to Bs, 5,000 go before 
him, and he hears witnesses and secs them, and 
appreciates the evidence aud applies the law ; so 
that 1 take it that the Subordinate Judge is the 
real basis of the judioial administration. In the 
same way with regard to the people. The Mam- 
latdar is the responsible officer who oomes most 
into contact with them, and ha is able to judge of 
agricultural progress, and the amount of the 
assessment, and things of that kind, which most 
affect the essential interests of the cultivators. 

30990. What would you do for him ?— I should 
enhance his status and position. • It is 'with that 
view that I have made the proposals at the Kid for 
the organisation of the Executive iu my answer to 
question (46), where I say the higher branches of 
the Provincial Civil Service should bo taken from 
the Mamlatdar of the high grade, and not from 
the Deputy Collector, as they ate at present. 

80991. There is another question which occurs 
to me. You say “ The weak point in the present 
Provincial Civil Service appears to mo to be not 
that there arc not some of all castes or creeds, but 
that there are too few of the agricultural castes/' 
Do you think the members of. the agricultural 
castes wish to enter the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
At present their education, taken as a whole, is 
■ very slight j but I must refer to the unfortunate 
remark which has drawn down upon my head the 
■reproach of the noble Chairman. It appears to 
me that, taking a historical view of the snbjcct, 
there is this division between rulers and ruied, 
•which has been a very weak point in the history 
of India j holding that view I should like to see a 
rcalbeginning made in the admission of agricultural 
castes to responsible posts under Government. 
They are not at present fit, because thoy are not at 
present educated. 

30992. Being members of the agricultural 
castes are they not at present occupied in agricul- 
ture ?—Tliey are occupied' in agriculture; but, if 


they bad the necessary, education and a few 
scholarships, I see no reason why they should not ' 
do the work, and do it as well ns present Govern- 
ment officers, and I .think that Government should 
direct its attention to that to a largo extent. 

30998. You tbink.it would ba possible to 
educate them up to that level ?— -I firmly believe 

EO. ’ . ' . 

30994. You recommend that Indian Civilians 
coming out, should, when they first come ont to 
India, stay for two months under the general 
guidance of a Judge, a member of the Board of 
Revenue in a capital town in the Presidency ?— 
Yes. 

30995. I suppose that would mean about 
twenty or thirty Indian Civilians to each Presi- 
dency town?— No, I think not. I think the 
annual arrivals are about six or eight. That is 
about the maximum in this province. 

30996. Do you think they could profit by a stay 
of two months in a capital town?— I think so. I 
think . that before a responsible officer actually pro- 
ceeds with the discharge of his routine duties it is 
alwayB better that ho should see the machinery at 
head-quarters, and so have a broader outlook upon 
the whole administration in its practical aspects 
before lie actually discharges his smaller duties, 

30997. (Mr. Sly.) Your written answers 
contain several opinions antagonistic to Govern- 
ment and to the European members of the Service. 
While I wish to dissociate myself from those 
opinions I do not Consider that any useful 
purpose would be served by ' examining you upon 
a mere expressiou of opinion, but where- you 
support such opinions by alleged facts I wish to 
ask you some questions. You say in ’ one 
place “ Tho survival of the Statutory Civilians 
was made a pretext for keeping tho Provincial 
Civil Service out of the posts to which they were 
entitled,” Is it not a foot that Government most 
clearly declared that the claims of Statutory Civi- 
lians must first be satisfied? -I havo merely 
stated that they are complaints made to me by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service. I have 
no knowledge aud no opinion as to whother their 
grievances were right or wrong, 

30998. Do you consider it right to give in 
your evidence statements of grievances against 
Government which you havo not verified in any 
shape or form ?— I merely felt it my duty to lay 
these grievances before you. I consider the 
Government incurs no reproach by having any 
grievances of its officers brought to its notice. 

30999. Take the next statement “The one- 
fourth maximum limit laid down very recently, 
by the Government of India would similarly prove 
a limit in theory which would never be worked 
up to in practice." Can you tell me where that 
maximum of onc-fourth has, been laid down ?— 
It appears to me that I was, perhaps, under a 
m : ?‘T umnen^.or.. 

31000. I wish to ask you wherc'that onc-fourth 
limit has been laid down? -I was under a mis- 
understanding. That one-fourth apparently does 
not apply to the Provincial Civil Service, but to 
outsiders. 

31001. Yon make the complaint tbat Govern- 
ment has promised one-fourth, and you say that 
it 14 would similarly prove a limit in theory which 
■'would never be ’worked up to in practice ?" — Tho 
Provincial Civil Service seem to imagine that they 
have not got all they ought to get. . ■ . 
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. 31002, The only one-fooith limit that I know 
of is a limit which has been imposed by Government 
as a protection to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service to prevent the appointment of outsiders? 
Is there any other maximum limit ?— There is a 
one-fourth limit for the protection of outsiders ? 

31003. For the protection of the Provincial 
Civil Service against outsiders. Do they comjilain 
of that protection?— They say they hare net got 
as many billets as the Governmentof India wanted 
them to have. That has been the gist of tbeir 
complaints. 

310 Qi. Your statement rays that the Govern- 
ment has promised them that one-fourth maxi- 
mum?— " Promised" is not the word in my 
answer. 

31005. * One-fourth maximum limit laid down 
very recently by the Government of Indja.’’'’ 'Ibc 
words are dear?— Is not the one-fourth the 
maximum limit laid down? That appears in the 
question and, I think, in the Appendix. There is 
a one-fcuith limit. 

31006. There 1b a one-fonrth limit, as I 
know, to the recruitment of outsiders for the 
protection of the Provincial Civil Service; but 
there is not oue-fourth limit for the listed-posts to 
my knowledge, which is the complaint yon are 
voicing hero ?— I have not said " One-fourth 
maximum limit of listed-posts." 

31007- Now let us tako your complaints 
against the treatment of the Judicial Sen ice. In 
auswer to question (04), one of your first com- 
plaints, I understand, is that the Executive 
Membership of Council baa been lost to the Judicial 
Department, and lias been secured by the Executive 
Dc| artment. Do you know of any role which 
lays down how that Membership oi Council should 
ho recruited ?— It is filled up by tbs Secretary of 
State for India. 

81008. I want to know if you know of any 
rule which has been laid down as to bow tliat 
Executive Membership of Council should be 
recruited ?— I only know that it has been filled 
up by the Secretary of Slate for Iudis, and tliat 
until the time 1 speak of it bed invariably bcco 
filled by a Member of tire Judicial branch of the 
service hero. 

3)000. Until when ?— Until 1800. I am not 
ablo to give the date, but Sir Charles Olivant's 
was the first executive appointment. 

31010. Sraco 1897 ?— In the nineties. 

81011. IVas not Sir Charles Olivant succeeded 
by a Judicial officer?- Yes, by Mr. Fulton. 
Since then, it has been invariably held by an 
Executive Oiliccr. 

3H)l2. That is correct ; but do you know any 
rule laying down that it shall be filled by an 
Executive officer.- Until the rate with regard to 
Sir Charles Olivant’s appointment. 

81013- Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
that the Secretary cf Stale, while declining to lay 
down any rule with regard to the matter, has 
staled that it is desirable that a High Court 
Judge should not be appointed, as Member of the 
Executive Council ? Some such statement was 
made in the Mouse of Commons. 

31014. Then what is the complaint against 
the Executive Government for having done 
that?— It ie not a complaint against the Executive 
Government ; it is a grievance on behalf of (he 
Judicial Department, which are very different 
things, 1 conceive, with all due respect. 
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31015. Then you have also referred to the 
Secretaryship in the Judicial Department. Can 
you tell us what work the Judicial man does in 
the Secretariat; does he deal with the jails?— 
Not having been in the Secretariat I am not able 
to give you the details. 

81016. Dees be deal willi the Police ?— Yes. ' 

31017, Do you know whether any rule is hid 
down that the appointment, shall not be made from 
the Judicial side of the service?— Xo; I believe 
there is no rule. 

31018. As a mutter of fact, has not n 
Judicial officer held it within recent years?— It 
was quite the exception to appoint a Judicial 
officer like the ono who is on leave. 1 understand 
that be is not going to get in when be returns 
from leave in April. 

31Ul!), But it has never been an Executive 
appointment. Your allegation is tliat it has been 
absorbed by the Executive, As n matter ol fact, 
as far as I cm aware, there is no rule whatever that 
it shall 1* filled either by a Judicial or Executive 
officer, but that, the Govern went should select 
what officer it likes ?— The rale has been to select 
an Executive officer, which is the complaint of 
the Judicial Department. 

31020. Apart from that, docs it not involve a 
lot of Executive duties ? — Secretariat diihm 

31021. Duties in connection with the Execu- 
tive and Political Department, Jails and Police?— 
Yes. 

31022. As well as Judicial ?— Yes, un- 
doubtedly. 

31023. You have also referred to certain 
political posts as being what you. term, I think, 
“absorbed” by the Executive Your stale* 
ment is that “ Mr. Sladon is Agent to the Governor 
in Kathiawar though be lias Jiovir previously 
served in the Polit cal l)c| artmont. ” Have yoit 
verified that statement : is il correct f— To the bc-t 
of ray knowledge, I tliink. 1 verified it. 1 am 
exceedingly sorry if it is inaccurate, and lapologiiv. 

81024. Do you know, ns n m il lev of i». 
whether Mr. Sladcn served ns Assistant Political 
Agent in Kathiawar in IS'JO ?—! was in t aware 
of that. I see he was for two months. 

31025. Do you know that lu> serve 1 fur mine 
substantial period a* Assistant C immis'i 'tier in 
Sind ill a qxsti political character An As-i-l ml 
to the Commissioner is not siu app'diiUcnt in tlio 
Political Department. 

31020. It istf ajii/ijf political lialiirv! it has 
political duties?— Unis f'eronnit A.-msIiiiI to lire 
Commissioner. 

.11027. Do you also bow whether In- w.v 
Political Agent in Khairjmrin HiV, 

morel v a Jiost added to the CVIectotati* at Suh’itir. 

31028. It was a political p i'-Evry Col- 
lector is a Political officer in tint fv’wj. Tn-ro is 
a small Native State attache! to • vciy District, of 
which he is suppled to K* in chari:#. 

31029. In the Jiurmamr State is no: (he 
pvst of Administrator wholly an admini-trative 
billet ? - Undoubtedly . 

31050. In no wav connected with ‘.lie jcilkial 
duties, is it ?— 1 am mealy p'.uting out toe dis- 
advantages of advav.cv'vnt in ihc Judicial *s 
compared with the Kxecaiive. 

31031. Have yon taken the trouble to calc uS"; 
what ore the compilative salaries in the Juli 
and Executive Departments in the superb, r 
posts ?— No. I have not. 
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31032, Would yon be surprised to bear that 
the average salary in the superior poBfcs of the 
Judicial Deportment is higher than that of the' 
Executive?— I shonld be exceedingly surprised to 
hear that. 

31033. Ton have also referred in that same 
statement to the office of Inspector-General of 
Police. Has that always been held by a Polios 
Officer with one single exception ?— Off and on, 

I believe it haB been held by a member of the 
service. 

31034. I am told that the only exception 
in winch that appointment has ever been held by 
an officer other than a Member of the Police De- 
partment was Mr. Stewart ? — Yes, I was thinking 
of Mr. Stewart. 

31085. That is the only exception? — Very 
possibly. I have said expressly, “ has been held 
before by an Tkccufm, but nover by a Judicial 
Member of the Service." 

81086. You have stated in your answer to 
question (87) some facts with regard to what you 
oonsider to ha the unfair treatment of the Indian 
Members of the Indian Civil Sorvice. You your- 
self, I understand, have never been passed over 
for promotion ?— No. 

. 31037. So far as you are concerned, you bavo 
no complaint ?— Personally, no. I have no win- 
plaint to make here. 

• 81038. What is your present District?— I am 
at Ahmednagar. 

81039. Is not that one of the most favoured 
Districts of the Presidency ?— Yes. 

31040. Docs it not also contain a large 
European population with a Cantonment?— Yes. 
It is quite the exception for an Indian Judge to " 
be there. 

81041. I understand that you complain that 
no Indian Member of the Indian Civil Service 
has ken selected to sit in the High Court ? - Yes, 

I have pointed that out. 

31012. Was it not the case that ono Member 
of the Indian Civil Service in Bombay officiated 
in the High Court ? - Yes, for two or three months, 

I believe. 

31043. Do you know the reason why ho was 
not confirmed in that position?— I have heard the 
reason from him, 

81044, Do yon think it is a satisfactory 
reason ?— It is not for me to iudge. 

31045. And have yon also heard that another 
Indian was offered the post of Judge in the High 
Court, and refused it ? — Dor n short time he was 
, offered the post. 

31046. He was a Statutory Civilian ?— I did 
not know that he had been offered the post perma- 
nently. 

31047. Yon heard he had been officiating?— ■ 
Yes. I hoard he had been offered. 

31018. And that he refused it?— Yes, and 
that he refused it. 

81049. So far as your own. Province is 
concerned, has there been a supersession of Indian 
Members of the Indian Service which you complain 
about?— There has been -a supersession of 
• Statutory Civilians in executive posts i and there 
has been a supersession of a number of Indian 
Members of the Indian Civil Service too. 

31050, For reasons which are satisfactory? 

They are not reasons for me to judge. But Mr. 
lagore was passed over. • 

3I05 h i?"™* 1 " q»«S«(89),,o.it6,(o 
the confidential reports on officers ?—¥■&. - 


31052, Yon say, “ An officer’s prospects may. 
be blighted without bie knowing what his defects 
are”: Are there any rules of Government upon 
this point ?— Not to my knowledge. 

81053. Have Government issued instructions 
that- reports of an unfavourable nature should be 
communicated to the officer ?— Not to the Judicial 
Department, to the best of my knowledge, 

3 1054, There are orders to tho . Executive 
Department on that point: are there ,any 
confidential orders in the Judicial Department ?— 
The High Court refers to District Judges, 
occasionally, for purposes of promotion. 

31055. Is there any system of confidential 
reports from the District Judges to tho High 
Court ?— No ; but whether them is from the High 
Court to the Government, I do not know. 

31056. In answer to question (51) you have 
stated, that the “ newly arrived Civilian within Bis 
months of his arrival, at present, is President always 
of Local Boards and often of Municipal Jloards ? — 
Within nine months. 

31057. Is it not a fact that all Presidents of 
Municipal Boards aro non-officials at the present - 
time?— Not all, to the best of ray knowledge, 
unless they have changed during tho last few 
years. I am under the impression that there 
are some. 

31053. There may be one or two exceptions, 
but otherwise I think you will find that tho 
whole are non-officials ? — 1 was myself President 
of several Municipalities. 

31059. You say that the number of Assistants 
who are placed in charge arc so placed about nine 
months after their arrival in tho country ?— Yes, 

31000. There you refer mainly to the Rev- 
enue charge of the Sub-Division. As a matter of 
fact, is the officer who joins within nine mouths 
given full Sub-Divisional Magistrate’s powers ? ■ 
—Not Magisterial powers. 

310G1. Not Magisterial at all: it only refers 
to Revenue charge?— He gets second, class 
magisterial powers after about six months. 

81062. When you say that he is placed in 
charge of a Sub-Division, he is given only Revenue 
oliaige, and is uot a Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate?— lam not quite sure. He is usually a 
Second Class • Magistrate in charge of a Sub- 
Division, 

31063, He is neither a First Class Magistrate , 
nor a Sub-Divisional Magistrate ?— I am not sure 
about Sub-Divisional Magistrates. 

31084. (Sir Theodore Morison.) 1 should like 
to say at the beginning, as I read your paper I 
did not think it was actuated by any animosity 
against the Government or against the European 
members of tho service ; but I do think that, 
perhaps, now you will tliink it is very injudicious. 
There are mauythiugs in it which , ought , not to 
have got into print, and you have seen the impres- 
sion which has been produced. I wish to 
say that when I read it myself I did not form tho 
impression that it was actuated by animosity?— 
When I wrote it I wrote asking, if the Local 
Government and the Commission thoaght fit, that ‘ 
this General Note might bo treated as confi- 
dential; and I think the Secretary- will bear me ‘ 
out in that. . 

31065, Yon see, from the remarks which have 
been made, it was liable to be talma in another 
sense. In your aD3wer to question (1) of the 
Provincial Service series, when you refer to war ■ 
against the Brdhmans, do I understand that to'be- 
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that you are merely repeating a charge? Are you 
prepared yourself to say that there is any truth in 
this charge? You say "Whether it is wise erea 
to declare war open the Chitp&van caste as 
such ” ?— In point of getting posts, 

810 M. Yoa say at the ead, "It is a cam non 
complaint, but to what extent justified) I cannot 
say.” Do I understand you to say that yon have 
no evidence with regard to that?— I hare besni 
complaints to which I have declined to listen. On 
the other hand, throughout my evidence here it 
must be realised dearly that it is exceedingly 
difficult in India for Government officers to mike 
complaints. I consider, if there is any feeling 
against my own service, that I am acting in the 
best interests of the service in bringing that com* 
plaint to the notice of members of the service or of 
the higher authorities such as the Commission, 
rather than by ignoring it, feeling confident that 
my own service is strong enough an J just enough to 
remedy the grievance, if it really exists, and to 
dismiss it if it does not. 

310G7. And are the other charges, which I 
will not take yon through, brought in that spirit ? 
There are one or two other things yon say you 
heard hut about whioh yon have no cvidcicc. 
Do I understand it to be done in that spirit, 
to bring them to 'notice, and not to create 
bad feeling?— My sole object in mentioning 
this is that officers in the position of Commis- 
sioners have more or loss endorsed this view against 
Brahmans, and have more or less given it to be 
understood that Brahmans were not to bo given posts, 
I do try mysolC in my own small way to broaden 
the administration by encouraging other castes. 
With all deference, I think it is a fatal mistake 
of policy to announce the exclusion of Brahmans. 
It is sounder, in the interests of administration, 
to base it as broadly as possible, and not to 
announce it as anything against Brahmans. I 
think there is a difference between the two. The 
one hurts the Brahmans’ feelings, and I think it 
is not politic, if I may say so as an Indian ofiiccr. 
I may bo entirely wrong. 

31058. With regard to wht yoa call *• (ha 
lost Membership of Council in the Judicial Depart- 
ment”, tho advantage of occasionally giving a 
Membership of Council to tho Judicial Service 
was brought before us in the evidence wo bare 
just had. Docs this represent, a common feeling 
in the Judicial Branch of the Service even if it 
is inaccurately expressed?— To the best of my 
knowledge, yes. 

31069. Yon think that members of flic 
Judicial branch of the Civil Service should be 
represented in the Executive Government?— They 
generally feel that very much. 

31070. Do yon think that view is shared by 
anybody else except by members of the Civil 
Service ?— It is shared, I think, by the Bar, -as 
far as I know, by 1’lc.ulers, nnl by men who have 
had much to do with the netn.il administration of 
justice. 

31071. What about the Subordinate Judici- 
ary ?— I Hank they, undoubtedly, do share flat 
feeling very largely. 

81072. For what reason ?— 1 1 Ike first place 
there is the question of the allotment of fun Is, 
for instance. It is a matter which most b: 
fought oat by the Jadici.il Member. If. in order 
to obtain the sinews of war, a question of Ilia; kind 


comes up in the Executive Coanjil, the Depart- 
ment starves, and necessarily there is delay ia re- 
form. 

31073. Iq answer fo question (3) you ray, “If 
a simultaneous examination in India is not granted, 
I would reluctantly submit to a single separate 
examination in India”. I see von yourself speak 
of it without enthusiasm? — Yes. 

31071. What is the genera! Doling in Iadii, 
as far as you are able to gather it ?— I -!m\l not 
like to answer a question aWt tho general fe?lii)g 
in lindia. 

31076. What do you think is tin' opinion of 
the public?— As far as I know the pabii" would 
prefer simultaneous examination : if no:, (bey 
would take a separate examinalon. 

3107C, ( llr. JTwfoK.) There arc only- ,.n» ct 
two poiuts in your evidence upon wb'<di 1 pr q>j': 
to nsk you anything. Yon say : “ To the Vt of 
my knowledge there is n'realy an im prelum in 
the service that honest inlopend-nt expre->i«ii i< 
not the way to preferment by fled ion, and tbit, 
this latter is better attainel by peifect ngrement 
with views or theories from a'nw. Smilnrly, 
there is a feeling in the Jmliciil (hr ti t m Im- 
pendence, but (he benefit of kV >ln iV, i \ Civil 
cases to the Executive, in Crimiinl co-m ii tin: 
Crowu, is the real road to preferment. Mv own 
impression, for whatever it is worlli is tbit tiling 
with causes «ul» as Bailw.iv and Tel 'graph sr)j v!i 

reuder centralisation possible, I here li • = I a 

decided falling olT in point'd inh'p'iib’ikv m (be 
Service.” As that is written, it implies thal i i voir 


opinion there has been a decided f ill"). 

; i.l'i of 

independence, in not merely tV Ia". 
the Judicial Branch ?— That if imt my m 1 

l V", bill 

i hi;. 

31077. Have vou «"l ado]4"d a in 1 

' 11 ifnr* 

lunate ami misleading way of e\ 

,pv -mg 

yourself? -If tint is the construct nn t 1 

Ii' j' it 

upon it, il is most unfortunate. 



3107s. Head it ior yours -If ?— That i o.-r* 
taiuly not my meaning. 

33079. I venture to tell you (Ini i: r a 
pnssaqc which no man lending <• ml 1 fiil ti 
challenge if he had the interests "f lb" JiileiJ 
Department at Iwart. I uml r-taml (b: 1 _i m un- 
reservedly wilMraw any vliargi 1 wlia'cv r t'ut 
that j-assigc in iv imply fo far as (In- Jn iu.'il 
Department is i-oncerne 1 ?— I luvo never f .r a 
moment eater laincd meb a thought "'it a r 1 1 
the Judicial Depart /went. I ray tin!, a op!/)-, 
tically. 

31US0. Von do not dedre 1 1 ("rpre's a'ir(!i ag 
of (behind? — If that i« the cm'trnc'.i m it ii 
I desire unreservedly to withdraw it. 

31081. {Mr. ilh/U >'/■•.) ]•. reply 1, Mr. 
Sly's questions you hid toalmit ilia! t’i re w- re 
no rules which unde it » , >.<iln!elv tie .' ny : i 
appoint members belonging 1 ' (he Jcui.v.l II:-.. t 
of the Civil Service to ••evera! of the pi-!- . !i a li 
be named. You raid that there were ti-. :ah*s 
winch gave (he iikre-!ion ! t the If.al Oor'-r:.xa,i 
in making Shore appointment'’. Do yen tuia,:. a- 
a member of the Indi.n Civil tjcrvi.v, 
memb.rs cl ihit vendee b.tegivg toil.!; .ly ii }■ 
Branch are equally capable of di ri/irgiug t:.; 
unties attaching to the feme.-’ r The >ecre'..rv 
to the Judicial Depirimeat lia< to deal with (he 
Police. Do you (bint a member of the Jed: - a'. 
Branch cf the In lira Civil Service re c jua’ly 
qualified to deal with qcesthn= which nr'.ivatT.y 
would ome i eferc Sic Juliets) rSl:.? • 
Judicial o.u.'.t wejld c pally cop: with the ".‘-ties 
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appei tainirg to tint office ?— My opinion is that a 
man who has been a Judge would be much better 
able to deal with the puiely judicial side of the 
Department, and would he equally lit to deal with 
the Police and other Departments, as mentioned by 
Mr. Sly. 

31082. {Mr. Joglehr.) In answer to question 
(16) of the Provincial CSvil Service questions I see 
yon fay, "Officers serving immediately under 
Ccmmissioners, such as their Assistants, are often 
selected probably because they have better chance 
of their good work coming personally to the 
Commissioners 3 notice ”, Would you consider that 
a Deputy Collector on Rs, BOO and upwards 
should he appointed to these pests?— Yes, not 
merely Deputy Collectors. I understand that 
there aie head clerks to Commissioners, hut I do 
not know the exact details. 

81083. The head clerk is a mere clerk to the 
Assistant Commissioner. There are two Assist- 
ants for each Commissioner. One is called the 
Native Assistant, like myself, and the' other is 
tailed the Assistant Commissiomr. It is not 
nlway s that eaoh of these Assistants draws Ps. £00 
and upwards. So that, when yon say that giving 
promotion to those on 11s. 500 and upwards to 
« officers serving immediately under the Com- 
missioners, such ns their Assistants ”, do you mean 
that Assistants always draw Rs. 500 and up- 
wards ?— As far as I know. 

31084. That is not the case?— Deputy 
Collectors say that those who are in the office of 
the Commissioner aro getting an undue advantage, 
because their good work comes under the Com- 
missioner’s notice; men who are immediately 
under the Commissioner are promoted to special 
InlletB. I do not know, however, whether it 
is true. 

31085. Who promotes them ? — The Commis- 
sioner, or the Local Government on the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioner, possibly. 

31086. What is the complaint ?— That the 
men in and about the office of the Commissioner 
get an unfair advantage by their work coming 
more prominently to the Commissioner’s notice 
than those who me working in other districts 
away from the Commissioner. 

3)087. Da they not make their administration 
reports and submit them to the Commissioner and 
the Government?— Yes, I believe so. 

31088. (J/r. Chaubal.) I do not desire to 
put any questions to you ; but I think it is fair to 
state to you that when I read your evidence, and 
knowing you as I have done for so many years, 
the idea never entered my mind that what yon 
wrote was intended in any spirit of creating any 
. racial feeling ; and even now, I do believe, that all 
your answers have been given with the one purpose' 
of putting rear views before the Commission and 
- before "your Service, and in order to bring .about a' 


ratlcr mere cordial feeling than you thought 
existed in other Provinces. 

31089. {Chairman.) I should like to say before 
you leave that I was not commenting on your 
statements as being expressed in bitterness by 
yourself; but I had to explain to you that why 
we had to examine yon in private was that the 
assertions you made reflected to such an extent 
on the European members of your Service, and. 
on the Government, that had we examined 
you in public the amount of cross-questioning 
which must have taken place would have been 
most injurious to. the Lest interests of Lliis Com- 
mission. I have no doubt you will fully appre- 
ciate that bad some of your statements been made 
in public they would have had to bo 'challenged. 
It has been my aim, in very difficult circumstances, 
and it will continue to he my aim, to carry on 
this complicated and difficult enquiry exhaustively 
without going into the merits and demerits of 
the respective races ; and, therefore, any answers 
given by witnesses, which would • be likely to 
arouse such a feeling, will, we have decided, and 
I think properly, in the best interests of the country, 
be considered in private, 

3)090. {Witness) I shall be obliged if you 
will allow mo to say a few words by way of 
personal explanation. During the twenty years I 
have served in the Indian Civil Service I have 
never spoken or written a word against the tradi- 
tions of the Service or its discipline. I do not • 
think every European officer can say as much, 
certainly on this side. I was not in the slightest 
degree anxious to give evidence. On the contrary, 
as Commissioners, I think, yon will appreciate that 
of all witnesses tbeposition of a Native member of 
the Indian Civil Service has been abont the most 
delicate. At the same time, being called upon, it 
was impossible for mo to decline to answer these 
questions. Everyday of my life I have to warn 
witnesses to speak without fear or favour, and to 
speak "the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” I think it would have been 
insulting to the Commission if I had written down 
anything which I did not feel to be true. I owe 
so much to Englishmen and to English teachers 
that I think it would have been the height of 
ingratitude had I done so, I have always had such 
cordial relations pwsonally with the members of 
my own Service that nothing has given me 
greater pain than to hear that my remarks have 
been misconstrued in that way. It has been with 
me purely a question of the invidiousness of systems, 
and not a question of the personal merits' of races. 
If there is anything I have said or written which 
can be construed otherwise, I beg that the Commis- 
sion will not so construe it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned to Monday Dext at 10-c0 a, m.) 
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Written Answers relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

31091 (1). "What is your experience of the 
■working of the present system of recruitment 
hv open competitive examination, for the Indian 
Civil Servioe? Do you accept it as generally 
— ,'rt T>n'n finis ? — Mv ftROfiriftnefi is 


find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?— I can 
find no fault in detail and have, therefore, no 

. alteration to suggest. 

31093 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of "Natives of India" and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?- 
I think the Bystem is equally suitable for the 
admission of "Natives of India" and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. 

31094 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, what do you 
propose?— I do not think any differentiation 
is at present desirable between the British- 
born subjects and the Colonial subjects. 
There is a strong feeling growing in the 
country against these Colonial subjects of His 
Maiestv, whose Governments have been 
excluding the Indian Bubjecfcs_ of His Majesty 
from their territories, and it is suggested that 
our Government here should retaliate by the 
adoption of similar measures with reference to 
those Colonials, and among the measures sug- 
gested for that purpose is the one to declare 
that the Indian Civil Service shall not be open 
to them. Secondly, I am not sure a Colonial 
feelB the same interest- in and has the same 
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sympathy for India that a British-born has. 
But, for the present, the problem is not so 
serious and of so practical a character as to 
call for any alteration in the present system. 

31095 (5) . Do you consider that thecombina- 
tionof theopen competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that- 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons?— So far as I can see, there is 
neither advantage nor disadvantage in the 
present system. 

31096 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-bom subjects of -His Majesty?— 
On principle. As a matter of principle, a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty, would 
be sound. The Statutes of Parliament and the 
Queen's Proclamation of 1858 have declared 
the Civil Service open to all classes of His 
Majesty's subjects but there can be no doubt 
that by reason of the holding of the examina- 
tion in London, the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty stand heavily handicapped. There is 
also no doubt that there is growing dissatisfac- 
tion in the country owing to the fact that 
Indians are placed at a serious disadvantage in 
that respect. Under the present system, we 
have to send our young men to England on the 
mere chance of success in the competition ; and 
that at a great deal of expense. _ When they 
fail, the expense goes for nothing and the 
young men return demoralised and discon- 
tented. Here there ib the other fact that 
under the present system we do not get the 
best of our young men to go to England for the 
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competition. I must confess, however, tot for admission to to Mian Civil Service by 
the above considerations present only one side means of. (o) nomination ; {&) * combined 
of the case when we consider it as a question nomination and examination ; or (c) any other 
of practici politics and general expediency, method ? If so, please describe fully what 
"While I am of opinion in common with a very system you would recommend ? In particular 
large in fact, the majority of my countrymen, do yon consider it desirable that whatever 
that the principle of the Parliamentary system, all classes and communities should be 
Statutes and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 represented ? If so, how would yon give effect 
should stand out as a principle, the necessities to this principle ?— -I have practically answered 
of the administration require that, in practice, this question in my answers to questions (7) 
it must he worked up to by advancing stages, and (9) . The second alternative of my proposal 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the means nomination ; and as to that, the question 
character of the administration should be arises whether in the system of nomination, 
British which means that there must be, for all classes and communities should be re- 
to present at least, a sensible and preponderat- presented. I think thafc_ they should be, 
jug] element of the British personnel in it. subject to this consideration that the man 
Wocannot shut our eyes to the fact that while nominated has the required calibre, mental and 
in this country we Indians feel that a Bystem moral, and is not appointed merely because he 
of simultaneous examination in India and in belongs to a particular class or caste. I know 
England will remove the anomalies present to danger of nomination is that it opens to 
and do away with the bar which practically door to jobbery, intrigue, and favouritism, 
shuts out the service to the best of our young But after all, no system can be devised which 
men, there is a fear ou the other 6ide that such is perfection and will satisfy all. As to the 
a system is sure to inundate the service with mode of giving effect to the principle of 
Indians and sensibly diminish the British nomination, I have already made my recom- 
element in the service. Under these dreum- mendation in the previous answers. . 
stances, and with this conflict of views, which 31100 (11), If you are in favour of a system 
both deserve to be taken into serious account, for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
I venture to think that the beat solution for Service by “Natives of India” in India, 
the present lies in reserving not less than one- do you, consider that "Natives of India" 
third of the posts in the service for the Indian should still be eligible for appointment in 
subjeotB of His Majesty. If under this system, England, or would you restrict that right to 
the prescribed one-third of Indian candidates other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
come out successful, well and good. If not My answer to this question follows from my 
the one-third should be made up in some other answers to the previous questions. I would 
way, i.e., by appointing deserving and capable rather encourage Indians competing in - Eng- 
members of the Bar or the Subordinate Judi- tod as it presupposes a visit of the young man 
cial and Revenue Service ; the proportion may to that country, which is sure to benefit him. 
vary as experience would warrant. 31101 (12). Would you regard any system of 


31097 (8). Are you in favour of holding this f 1 ' 01 '™ 

; u „i„ forvounemen who are ‘Natives of India. 


examination simultaneously at any other centre for .W who . are “ Nativ ? 3 of W 
or centres within His Majesty's Dominions?— ff te!ng heu of, or as supplementary to, 
I think the examination shordd be held at only the , F^nt «»*““ ° f to listed 

two centres -London and some centre in India, °,® cers 0 ,^ e tori Services, 

if the principle of simultaneous examinations U to former, what alteration if any, would 
is accented J ou recommend in the conditions governing 

51008 im -nn, t m 1 ■ • the towincia 1 Civil Services? The system 

31098 (9). What would bo your opinion with 0 f Be i ec t; on in India which I have recom- 
xegard to_ filling a fixed proportion of the me nded above, is in lieu of the present system 
vacancies m the Indian Civil Service cadre by 0 f promoting to listed posts, officers of the 
Natives of India recruited by means of a provincial Civil Services. In my opinion, the 
separate examination in India or by means of Provincial Civil Services should be recruited 
separate examinations in each province or by means of a competitive examination, and 
group of provinces in India . If so, what pro- DO t by mere selection and nomination. One 
portion do you recommend ?-~I would not go ma i n objection to this is stated to be that it 
m for a separate examination m India, or w ill enable only men of certain castes and 
separate examinations in each province or classes, who are more intellectual and have 
group of provinces in India. _ If the selection is greater educational facilities than to rest to 
to he by a competitive examination it must be get i n . But nearly all classes and communities 
one examination, one test for all. Where that Q . re now coming up ; and I think, within a few 
CBt fails to give the required number of years, there will be no sensible disparity of 
Indians in the service, it should be made up intellectual qualifications and educational 
^ way suggested by mem my anawa to facilities to justify the complaint that only 
nf mwi r tbe adwmtage certain classes such as Brahmans will out- 
' number all others in the service. Whatever 

ESi S “S ^‘fty.by ««» meritorious natural or artificial facilities the Brahmans or. 
Uractiee at ,? S ^ rdl ? at ® . ServJces ? r S 0 ^ other superior castes had, years ago, they are 
given to all W&7, 6 ^ 0BCe3B finding their equals now in the other com- 

Trioo 1 ° f lDdia “ S ' munities and to movements for the eulighten- 

oiuyy (10) , If you do not approve of simnl- ment and emancipation of the latter are' 
aueous or separate examinations in India, growing in. volume and importance. That 
m f an ? s J F5 ^ em nnder which being the case, I do not see why entrance into 
nes oi- India” would he selected in India the Provincial Civil Service should be 
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dominated by any consideration paid to tlie 
class, community or caste of the person to be 
nominated. 

31102 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that yon would propose? — 
I would not recommend any separate method 
of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service. 1 am, of course, giving 
my opinion based on knowledge of the history 
of that branch in the Bombay Presidency. 
There was a time— so long ago as 1872— when 
the Bombay method of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service 
was regarded as more satisfactory than the 
system in any other part of British India, and 
was held up as a model for other parts. But 
even then it was acknowledged that, as a rule, 
the Judicial Branch was not popular with the 
Civil Service or held much in sympathy by 
Government, and was regarded i a the refuge 
for “ the unfit.” Of late, however, especially 
since the influx into the service of university 
men, the Civilians who have been admitted 
into the Judioial Branch, have, in my opinion, 
proved capable judicial officers. During the 
last 12 years of my service on the Bench of the 
High Court of Bombay, I have found that the 
quality of the Civilians serving as Judges has, 
speaking generally, distinctly improved ; they 
have manifested the legal habit of mind. 
Several methods are proposed by which to 
qualify the members of the service for judi- 
oial work, such as a preliminary course of 
training under an English Barrister or some 
months’ practice at the Bar. I am not sure 
any of these methods are needed. What is 
needed is the selection from the service for the 
judicial line of men, who love the science of 
law and do not regard it as mere common 
sense, which, as popularly understood, is no 
sense at all and who have a judicial tempera- 
ment. We are getting such men now more 
than before under the system which yields 
men of general culture afforded by their 
training. Some of the best Judges of our 
High Court, who have left their mark on its 
law and work, have been members of the Civil 
Service. All that I would propose is the 
drafting into the service of Civilians, who 
have a leaning for judicial work ; a preliminary 
training for a> year by way of trials of original 
suits; and promotion to 1st grade District 
Judgeships and to the Bench of the High 
Court not on the ground of seniority but 
with due regard to merit and knowledge of law. 

31103 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Yiot. c. 3), as including “ any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for tempor- 
ary purposes only," irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, 
or of mixed European and Indian descent 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter?— I am satisfied 
with the present definition of the term 
*' Natives of India." 


31101 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider 
that the age-limits should be fixed to attract 
candidates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed 
a university course, or candidates at an inter- 
mediate stage of education?— I think the 
present age-limit is good and would not recom- 
mend any alteration. As to the rest of the 
question I think that the present age-limit is 
sufficient to attract Indian candidates who 
have completed a university course in India. 
I do not feel myself qualified to answer the 
r est of the question. 

31105 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly, under the 
system in force from 1878 to 1831 (age-limits 
17-19 years, followed by two or three years' 
probation at an approved university) and since 
1891 (age-limits 21-23 or 22-24 years, followed 
by one year's probation) ?— My experience is 
that we are getting a better and higher quality 
of men under the system since 1891 than under 
the systems previously in force. 

31106 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent reorui ts to the Indian 
Civil Service?— My opinion is that the recent 
recruits to the Indian Civil Service, with thgir 
university training and the broad outlook on 
life which it gives, are more able to eater into 
the spirit and aspirations of the people of India 
than their predecessors, So far as I can judge, 
they are men who can move with the times, 
free from that invertebrate temper which lives 
in the India of old and does not see the soul 
of thing's marching on slowly and yet steadily 
even in conservative India, 

31107 (18), What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India? 
—Twenty-five at the most. 

3 1103 (10). What age-limits foe the opea 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are " Natives o£ India,” 
and for what reasons? Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits 
for “ Natives of India,” and for other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?— Between 22 
and 24. I think a young man ought to enter 
the service when he is at least 25. I would 
make no difference between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India " and for other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty. 

31109 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the opea competitive examination 
he fixed. Do you accept the principle laid, 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that "the examination 
should be of such a nature that no candidate 
who may fail shall, to whatever calling be 
may devote himself, have any reason to 
regret the time and labour which he had spent 
in preparing himself to be examined,” and that 
the object should be to secure, no t specialists 
in any particular subject that may he useful in 
a subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary 
well educated young man of the period?— I 
accept the principle laid down by Lord Macau- 
lay’s Committee in 1854. 
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31110 (21). Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
Open competitive examination, and state .what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates 
(a) of school-leaving age and [1) ot ‘university- 
leaving age?— I do not think any change is 
desirable in the syllabus now in force. 

3111L (22). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “Natives of India” and 
other candidates ? If so, please state them and 
give reasons?— I do not think any differentia- 
tion is desirable. 

31112 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., c. 54) 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Sendee Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (88 Viet., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and III to these questions.] ?— I consider 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited from the Civil Service in 
the manner and under the system recommended 
by me. I think the present number of posts 
open to the Civil Service ought to be main- 
tained as it has, on the whole, worked well. 

31113 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should he employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor- 
tfou. of th&pMAe vciclwitd iti Vue Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that “Natives 
of , India ” might, under present conditions, 
properly be admitted?— I do to the extent of 
one-half, I think one-third of the posts at 
least, should be reserved for Indians. 

31114 (27). Have the “ Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient 
as the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in 
the same manner 1 Has it been found possible 
ana expedient to employ them in all branches 
oi the administration, whether on executive 
or judicial duties ?~I think that, barring some 
exceptions and upon the whole, “ Natives of 
India recruited by means of open competition 
in Mgiand have proved, on the average as 
efficient as the average European members of 
the Indian Civil Service of the same standing 
and recruited in the same manner. 

31115 (28). Do, you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians " 
under the Statute of- 1870 should be revived 
ana, if so, what method of recruitment would 
^r^ C0 ^ me T D - d ? ~ I do Dot it should 
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judge, the probationer's -course has worked 
satisfactorily and should be continued. 

31117 (44) . What should be the duration of 
a probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examin- 
ation, [h] under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?— -One year' at 
least, 

31118 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 

the probationers should be required to spend 
their' period of probation in England at an 
approved university ?— Certainly. 

31119 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under 
what conditions ?— A separate institution is' 
not, in my opinion, desirable. 

31120 (50), li a probationer’s course is conti- 
nued in England, do you accept the principle 1 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education' and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling? Does 
yoor answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a university course?— I accept 
the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s 
Committee. 

31121 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix 71 to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
oi flit) open competitive exuumiation irod 
(l) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you?— 1 do not think any 
alteration is needed. 

31122 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion ns to the desirability during the period 
of probation oi (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of oases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii)- the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of ' 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (J) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts ?— -I think it is desirable. 

31123 (53) . Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India?— It is best spent in 
England. 

31124 (54). What is your opinion of a pro- 
posal to start at some suitable place in India a 
college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other 
Indian services recruited in England ? — 1 'am 
against the proposal. I' think our your a g me n 
recruited by open competition for the - Indian 
Civil Service should go to England and - re «>fve: , 
preliminary, training by way of probation there. 

31125 (55). What is your opinion of a pro- 
posal that each promcial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by . 
suitable, courses of instruction for the whole 
or portions of the first two years of service at 
some : suitable centre ?—I am not iii favour of. 
such a, proposal. 
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31126 (56). In "the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organis- 
ation of Oriental Studies in London (1909), 
the view is taken that the preliminary training 
in Oriental languages and in law required by 
probationers can be given better in England 
than in India, becanse of the difficulties which 
junior civilians would experience in learning 
these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty 
of even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student’s point of view, and the 
difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. 
Do you consider that these objections could 
be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
Indi a?— I agree with the view. 

31127 (58) . In particular, if a period of pro- 
bation is recommended for such officers, do yon 
advise that it should be passed in England or 
in India?— In the case of those recruited 
either from the Subordinate Judicial or 
(Revenue Service or the Bar I do not think 
any probation is called for. It is only in the 
case of Indians who are recruited by open 
competition that I think a two years’ probation 
in England ought to be insisted upon. 

31128 (59) . Do you consider that any differ- 
entiation is necessary during the period of pro- 
bation between the course of study for proba- 
tioners who are “ Natives of India ” aod the 
course prescribed for other natural-bom subjects 
of Eis Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend?— I see no 
reason for any differentiation. 

31129 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India? 
If not, what change should, in your opinion, 
he introduced ?-I think the present arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. 

31180 (62). Do yon consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of ; the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and if not, how could this 
best be remedied?— I think that there has 
been a deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Oivil Service. The causes are:— (i) 
The Briton is not a linguist like the German, 
and has got on without a knowledge of the 
people among whom he serves Government ; (ii) 
English education has spread more than before 
and for all practical purposes of the routine of 
administration, the British official finds that 
there is no necessity for him to acquire facility 
in or familiar acquaintance with any of the 
vernaculars ; and (lii) the natural proneness of 
the British official to reserve ; the Civil Service 
has become, generally speaking, a Service of 
silence and discretion in this country as in 
• England. The result is that there is no in- 
centive to the attainment of an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages. 
That places the British official at a disadvant- 
age and tells rather badly on the administration 
and the public weal. So far as the masses are 
concerned, the British official cannot put 


himself in direct touch with them and enter into 
their thoughts and feelings by being able to 
converse with them, familiarly in their own 
languages. I am not sure that any artificial 
remedy can be devised which will make the 
British official take to the learning of verna- 
culars, so as to he proficient in them. There 
is so much to do by way of official duty and to 
add to it the compulsory learning of a vernacular 
would be a great burden on one who has no 
aptitude for such learning. The incentive 
must come from the official himself— his con- 
sciousness that as servant of His Majesty, he 
must move among the people, learn to talk to 
them in their languages and it is only in that 
way that he can get to their soul and learn 
what is going on inside the outward show of 
Indian life. But, how will this incentive and 
consciousness come, when to young English- 
men preparing for the Indian Civil Service the 
doctrine is preached as it was preached the 
other day by the Head Master of an English 
public school that the Englishman has 
maintained his hold on India by hiB spirit of 
aloofness? Such aloofness, perhaps, did not 
mean much in days gone by. But the 
conditions of life in India arc changing, and 
aloofness in the name of dignity ana reserve, 
carried out as a principle of administration, is 
fraught with danger, and the doctrine I have 
referred to is the most dangerous nonsense 
that could have been drilled into the minds of 
young Englishmen starting for life in India as 
the Civil Servants of His Majesty. 

31131 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study 
of Oriental languages, and if so, what changes? 
—I would not recommend any changes. 

31132 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch. In particular, do you favour a system of 
granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course for a call to the Bar, read- 
ing in barristers' chambers or other), and what 
conditions do you propose ?— In my opinion, 
no steps need be taken, I do not seo why 
additional expense ought to be thrown on the 
revenues of India by enabling a member of the 
Indian Civil Service to go on leave to Europe 
to study law and become qualified for the 
Judicial Branch. India has produced and can 
produce capable lawyers and if a member of the 
Indian Civil Service wishes to get into the 
Judicial Branch he ought with his general 
culture and with a love for the study of law 
and the cultivation of the legal habit of mind 
to be able to become an efficient Judge. And 
it is such men only who ought to be admitted 
into the branch. 

31133 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch?— What is 
wanted is a grasp of legal principles, a stndy 
of the general principles of law and as for the 
rest such as procedure, they are easily studied 
and come by practice. 

31134 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for 
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officers selected for the Judicial Branch ?— If 31186 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 

so please give details ? - So. in the system of training after appointment in 

31135 (67). Do yon recommend any system India between members of the Indian Civil 
for encouraging the higher study of law analo- Service who are “ Natives of India ” and other 
gone to the rules for the encouragement of the natural-bom subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
study of Ori ental languages ?— No. please state your proposals ?— No. 

Sir Nabatax Gahkbh Ciiahdavarkae, called and examined. 


31137. {Chairman.) You are a Judged the 
High Court of Bombay F — I am. 

8118S. You think that, as a matter of principle; 
it would he a sound thing to institute simultaneous 
examinations, but yon fed there would be a danger, 
jf such examinations were instituted, of Indians 
inundating tbc Service and sc diminishing unduly 
the British clemeDt?— That is so. 

31189. In your view a further opportunity 
should be afforded to Indians of entering the Ser- 
vice other than that provided by the present open 
examination in London ?— Yes. 

31140. You think that Indians should get 
not less than one-third and not more than one-half 
of the posts in the Indian Civil Service ?~I do 
not know that I have said more than one-balf ; but 
I have certainly said that at any rate tbe time has 
arrived when you might fix the minimum limit 
at at least one-tbird having regard to the improved 
condition of things all round. 

31141. You say in your answer to question 
(24) one-half, but you say now about one-tbird ?— 
Yes, that is a rough limit of course. 

31142, This proportion of posts you would fill 
partly by recruitment through open competition 
in England and partly by appointment from the 
Bar aid from the Provincial Civil Service?— 
That is a suggestion I have made. I cannot 
say that it is perfect or that it is without 
defects, and there are other alternative proposals 
which perhaps might be sounder. 

31143. If this scheme were introduced you 
would abolish the listed posts?— I have not 
studied that question sufficiently to be able to 
give a satisfactory answer, an answer of any 
value. 

31144. You do not speak with any emphasis 
on that point?— No, I cannot do so. If by the 
listed posts is meant the posts now generally held 
by the Civil Service I certainly think no change 
should be made. 

31145. To what grades of the Civil Service 
would yon make appointments from the Bar and 
from the Provincial Civil Service ?— I would catch 
tbo men young as far as possible and make them 
begin from Assistant Collectors in tbe case of- tbe 
Revenue Service and Assistant Judgeships in the 
case of the Judicial Service. 

31346. To what grades in the Service would 
you allow them to aspire ?— The highest posts, 
gradually, 

31147. Would you regard them in every sense, 
both us to pay and status, as in the same position 
as those who entered through tbe London 'door? — 
I should make no distinction at all. 

31148. Do you think that officers recruited in 
this way would he regarded by their fcllow-offiecrs 
in the Service and by the pnhlio generally as occupy- 
ing the same position and status?— If they have 
capacity, mental, moral and phyacal, and have 
proved worthy of the office, I think no distinction 
is likely to bo made as far as the officials are 
concerned, although there may be a certain kind 


of prejudice. Speaking from my own experience, 
with regard to Eagfeb officers, when they once 
find that a man is worthy of his position and his 
ability and character in the long ran ho can get 
treatment on terms of equality. There will always 
be prejudices of course, but they are soon got over,. 
It will all depend on how he behaves and how tho 
English officers behave. As far as the pnhlio is 
concerned, I think too much is made of the question 
of how tbe public will take it. If the public finds 
that an officer has grit and ability, which is all 
the public cares for, the public will he satisfied. 
All this talk about the public regarding certain 
men wbo have not entered into the Service by 
competition as not being equal to others in my 
humble opinion is ail mooushine. 

33249. . Yon think that the Service and the 
public very soon forget the origin of tbe oivilian 
and judge him by his actual work?— Yes. 
I think. tbe Indian people, the masses, in spite of 
all that is said about their respect for hereflitary, 
rank and caste, and all that, recognise a man of 
ability, and if he docs his work honestly and well 
they feel his power and recognise it, whatever way 
be ha6 got into the Service. 

31150, You. object to the proposal for a 
separate examination as distinguished from a. 
simultaneous examination in India?— I cannot 
give a decided answer to that question. What 
I have said iB that simultaneous examinations in 
tbb present circumstances would not be acceptable ; 
they would not be proper on grounds of political 
expediency and also on the ground of tbe state of 
the country. We want a preponderating element 
of the British offioial. Your grit, your decision of 
character, your organising power, are things in 
which we arc still wanting. On the other hand, 
yon want in the administration a proper eloment of 
the Iudian official of the character that can see 
things, the spiritual and social forces of the 
country, from the inside, men who have not 
developed the departmental mind,, and I think 
the time has arrived when you can get a dne 
proportion. One-third of such men can be found 
if Government wil] go and reek them in a proper 
manner instead of running about with fancies 
about heredity and things of that kind. That - is 
the principle with which to start. If that is so, 

I think you could have an examination or pick 
out the best of our Indian graduates best in point 
of physique and character and talent, aDd I think 
you could eass'fy find such men. : 

31151. I take it, I am accurately interpreting 
your view when I say that you are opposed to a 
simultaneous examination because you have an 
apprehension that if such were instituted tbe 
European element, which you regard as important, 
might be seriously reduced ? — That is certainly 
a possibility and might almost be called a 
probability. 

31152. You set store in all you have 
said on the character, of course combined with 
educational efficiency, of the officer r— Yes. 
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31158, But as to the means by which yon 
obtain that class of officer yon are prepared to look 
upon them with an open mind?— Quite so ; you 
have expressed my opinions very accurately and 
tersely. 

31154, If a scheme of examination in India 
were devised, which would produce that class ( if 
man, and at the same time give you the security 
for tha European element, would you look upon it 
with favourable consideration ?— Certainly, 

31155. You are not in favour of separate 
recruit meut for the Judicial Branch ? — No. « 

81156. And you think that of late years civi- 
lians appointed to the Judicial Branch have proved 
capable as Judges?— Yes. Of course I am speak- 
ing only of my experience of Western India; I do' 
not speak for the whole of India at all. I do not 
know what the condition of things ia in Bengal or 
Madras. In Western Iudia I certainly think that 
the Judicial elemeut has proved more satisfactory 
than it was about fifteen years ago. 

31157. From your observation and experience 
do you think the education that a civilian obtains 
in the Revenue Branch proves of Service to. him 
when be enters the Judicial Branch ? — Certainly ; 
having regard to the character of onr laud tenures 
and our village customs I think that experience is 
of great importance. 

31158. • We have had a great deal of evidence 
before us in the form of different schemes 
for training in the Judioial Branch. You 
suggest that before officiating as a District and 
Sessions Judgean offioer should have had experience 
of original suitB for one year ?— Yes. 

31159. And you do not consider it necessary 
for him, prior to his taking up the more respon- 
sible position, to go to England and read in 
Chambers ?— Speaking from experience I have 
found that civilians who have stadied in the Inns 
of Court or who have been Registrars in the High 
Court— both of which methods have been regarded 
as giving speoial qualifications in the Judicial 
line-have proved, some of them, as useless as if 
they had never done anything at all. All depends 
on the kind of man you get into the Judicial line. 
If he makes it merely a perching pUce, and has 
no heart iu tho work, and merely takes that 
branch because he thinks it gives him repose and 
frees bim from the trouble of going about on tour, 
such a man, whether you send him to England or 
make him a Registrar of the High Coart, is as 
bad as ever. But where a man has a real love for 
law and regards it as a profession to which he 
cau devote himself with enthusiasm he proves as 
good as any other judges, Bash kind of judge 
has his strong points and his weak points. _ My 
own opinion is that if you want to get an ideal 
Judge he must pass an examination in law and 
must have practised by wrestling with cases iu 
the Courts, whioh practice enables him to come 
into contact with litigants directly and to Bee 
where the roguery is, aud trains him to look at a 
case from all points of view. But that I suppose 
cannot be expected, and under the special conditions 
in this country you want Judges from the Bar 
and Judges from the Civil Service. When I speak 
of the Bar I mean both those who come out as 
Barristers aud those who are Eljaders. In that 
way you get a nice combinatiou of what I should 
call the elixir of administration. 

81160. You think that all the practical 
•experience for the class of officer you have 


described cau be obtained in India without 
going to England? — Some of our best civilian. 
Judges who have left their mark on the legal lite- 
rature of the country, sueh as Sir Maxwell 
Meivill and Sir Raymond West, never really 
practised, and I think, they proved excellent Judges 
and are remembered, even now. I have come in 
contact with civilian Judges who were as good as 
Barrister Judges. I am nob quite satisfied 
that this sending young civilians who want to 
enter the Judicial fine to he trained in the rooms 
of a practising Barrister will do any good. I do 
not want to pooh-pooh the idea, but the expense is 
hardly worth incurring, After all, what is the 
character of our mnfassal district litigation? 
It is not of a complicated character. When you 
get eases like those under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Aofc, cases which are the puzzles of 
lawyers in England, you may think oE all this, 
bat, ia the present state of oar litigation, I do not 
think these high-flown schemes will do any good. 
Have men ia the Judicial line who love the law 
and who do not regard it as rough commonsense 
and treat all legal principles with oontempt, and 
you will get the best of them from the Civil 
Service, especially men who have had good culture 
at the Universities. 

31161. Yon would suggest, I suppose, 
additional training in law during the probationary 
period ’—Certainly, As I have said in my written 
evidence, there was a time wheu the principle upon 
which civilians were drafted into the Judicial line 
in Western India was regarded as the model for 
the whole of the country, and Sir James Stephen 
I thiuk mentioned it with approval in one of his 
minutes written in 1872. 

31162. You propose to recruit to the Provincial 
Service by open competitiou?— Yes. 

31163.’ Yon do not desire to see any form of 
nomination combined with the examination ? — 
Nomination, ideally, theoretically, would be the 
best, but unfortunately, nominations have proved 
the bane of India. Whenever wo have asked 
for higher appointments the Government has gone 
in for nominations, in the first instance on the 
principle of hereditary distinctions or something of 
that kind. Men have been selected because they 
were the sons of their fathers or the grandsons of 
their grandfathers, and this doctrine of heredity 
has been the bane of the administration, has 
promoted discontent, and has demoralised the 
Service. The only consolation is that wheuevor 
is lias proved a failure Government has itself 
acknowledged it and gone in for nominations od a 
satisfactory basis. But that is the 6oare-crow of 
Indian administration. Therefore, I say, that all 
appointments to tho Provincial Ciril Service ought 
to he made by means oE a competitive examination 
which will do away with all scope for favouritism 
and so on. 

311C4. Would you suggest that in place of 
nomination you should have some qualifying test 
sueh as that candidates should bo graduates of a 
University?— Yes. I think it practically comes 
to this. At present, I do not 6se where you can 
go and find a man who is a non-graduate, because 
non-graduates are so few. There was a time when 
there was a big row madB aboot graduates. For 
instance, about 1863-64, our best graduates were 
appointed to some high Revenue offices anl there 
was one, Mr. Vishnu Itanade, who was appointed 
Deputy Collector all at once, without climbing up, 
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ani to proved o»e of Ito tool of out administrates. 
He was a man who had the gnt of a Britan 
officer, and he was put- in the Sholapnr District 
and cored with a problem which no officer before 
him could cope with. There was cholera in the 
strict and the Temple had a very narrow gate, 
ard no officer had ventured to issue a mandate 
that the door ought to be widened. But he took 
the risk on himself and said he would chance 
if there was a riot. Attempts were made to 
have an injunction issued against him, but he stood 
his gronnJ. The matter came before the High 
Court and the High Court upheld his action. Mr. 
Watt, who was then one of the ablest officers of 
the Civil Service, paid him a compliment by 
saying in effect: "If we could get Indian officers 
of this kind the administration would be a very happy 
one.” You can have material of that kind. 1 lie 
graduate is certainly preferable to a non-graduate. 

31166. I take it that very few are rominated 
to the Provincial Civil Service now who arc not 
graduates?— I cannot answer that question off- 
hand. I believe more graduates get in, hut that 
iu only my impression. 

31166. You would confine this open examin- 
ation for the Provincial Service to residents of the 
Province ?- Ho, I would allow people outside the 
Province to compete. I do not see why there 
should bo any distinction made between one Province 
and another; that is antagonistic to the very 
principle of British rule. If you havo come to 
weld us into one people, I think that to say the 
Bengali must not go to Bombay or the Bombay 
man must not go to Madras would not be in 
accordance with ruling British principles. I set 
my face against that kind of thing. 

81167. Apart from principle, do you not see 
any practical difficulties in the way of officers from 
other parts of India coming to Bombay and 
vice vend ?— No. If they have character 
acd talent and are men of wido cnlture 
they will easily adapt themselves to the conditions 
of the country. In spite of all our differences of 
caste and creed there is a certain element which 
makes the Hindu, the Muhammadan and the Parsi 
recognise one another, especially under the present 
influences. 

31168. Do you think, as a matter of fact, that 
many candidates would come from other 
Provinces? — In the course of years they. might 
come, hut not in the beginning. 

31169. You would welcome it if they did 
come ?- 1 should most certainly welcome it. I 
belong to the whole of India and my countrymen 
belong to the whole of India whatever they are : 
that is my ideal. I may stand alone in it, but 
that is what I consider the purpose and mission of 
British rule in India. If it strays away from it, 
all 1 can say is that we shall have to revise our 
opinions. 

81170, (Sir Theodore Henson.) I should like 
to ask your advice on the subject of the training 
which you would give the young Indian- officer 
. who has got into the Indian Civil Service by one 
of the methods which you have suggested, Do 
you think, generally speaking, it is an advantage 
for him to com etc England?— There was a time 
when 1 thought going to England was an advant- 
age, hut I am not in favour of it now, because I 
am not quite satisfied with the work which has 
Ian turned out and the results that hhve been 
achieved by men who have retained from England. 


That may he on. account of my old ago and 
conservative ideas coming over ' me. I think we 
can produce as good material iD this country as 
the class of men who go to England. If I advo- 
cated going to England it, would only be for one 
reason, namely, that it would slowly break down 
caste ; but even the men who go to England come 
hack and gel into caste again and are as caste- 
ridden as anybody else. "What is the use of 
sending them to. England? If we read yemr 
literature, and if wo have the visionary power, we 
can, I think, shine honestly from our solid virtues 
rather than merely with the glitter of the West. 

31171. I suppose you would recognise that 
some of those who went to England a generation . 
ago did derive some benefit from it ?— Yes. 

31172. In later years, perhaps, not quite so 
mnch?— The number of Mans who go 'to 
England has increased and they do not get into 
the best English homes and do not see the best of 
English society and do not come into contact with 
tho real manhood and womanhood of England, the 
real spiritual and social forces. They see only 
the outward controversial things ; thoy read the 
newspapers and catch their impressions, and I am 
afraid that has a deleterious effect. If you can 
devise a means whereby our Indian lads could bo 
brought into contact with the best religious and 
soaial forces of your country that would be a 
capital thing. 

31178. Booking at it merely historically, 
would you say the more forceful and original 
characters in India in the last generation have 
been persons with an' education obtained in England 
or at Indian education?- I cannot say. I think 
our best leaders have been men who have not been 
to England. 

31174. On the whole, the leaders of the 
people who proved most original and mosf force- 
ful are men who did not go to England ?— Yes. 

81176. Thatmny be true of the Uiie, but we 
are not sure, of course, that we shnllget the elite, and 
we have to think of the average. Do you think 
that for the average man a training in lingland 
raises him slightly above the average of his con- 
temporaries ?— Do yen mean raises him himEelf 
or in the eyes of anybody. 

31176. Raises him himself ?— Certainly, it 
might, provided you get all these things that will 
enable the lad to see the best of England, and I 
mean by the, best of England not the social 
frivolities and political controversies but the real 
home-life. 

31177. The serious side ?— Yes. 

81 17S. The better minds ?— Yes. 

31179. I believe ycu'have been for many 
years "Vice-Chancellor of this University ?— I was 
Vice-Chancellor for three years and eight months. 

31180. In that capacity did yon have the 
eclcctiou of the students who obtained Government 
scholarships ?— Y es. 

31181. Is that method of selection fairly 
satisfactory ? — The word “ satisfactory ” is ratbor 
vague I think, and I cannot answer that question 
because your idea of satisfaction may he different 
from mine. 

31182. Are you fairly pleseed yourself with 
the selections that have been made ?— I think that 
on tho whole they have been good, because I 
believe the men have been selected, after careful 
examination of their mental, moral, and physical 
characteristics. 
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SI 183, Some of these other pre-conceptions to 
which you referred certainly have not entered into 
the selection in that case, have they ?-No. 

31184, Do yon think that the Syndicate, or 
whatever body it is that makes the selection in 
your Universities, is on the whole a fairly satis- 
factory and impartial body and able to get at the 
facts?— I think on the whole we have selected the 
men impartially, although one is apt in this country, 
as in every other country I suppose, to ho pestered 
by people who say : “ Will you vote for me and 
send my son.” One has to be above that kind 
of thing. ’ 

31135. "When you were sitting upon that 
Hoard did you feel that you were able to get at 
the facts and realities of it ?— I do not think that 
we closely examined into all the conditions of the 
hoy selected. We used to take the marks and 
see how he had acquitted himself in each of the 
examinations, and generally we used to select the 
hoy after, as it were, striking an average. 

■ 31186. Did you have some information about 
character ?— Wo used to get certificates and all 
that. 

31187. I was wondering whether there is 
there a nucleus of a possible method of selection 
not open to the objections to which yon refer, and 
which would not inflict another competitive 
examination ?— You might appoint for the purpose 
a Special Committee consisting of the best men 
from amongst our European and Indian officials. 

31188. Supposing it were left to the Univer- 
sities of India?— I would not leave it to the 
Universities for the reason that they would be a 
large body ; I would rather' have three or four 
on a Committee who could make private enquiries 
and who conld he thoroughly trusted and who 
would he above all private influences. Such a 
Committee would work better than a body like 
the Syndicate or Senate. 

31189. You include the Syndicate ?— Yes. 

31190. In reply to question (8) you have not 
given answers at much length, and I should like to 
know from you something on the question of 
holding the examination in other centres than 
London or India. A proposal has been pot forward 
that the examination might be held at Melbourne, 
or Toronto, or Cape Town. I think, I know, what 
the answer would generally he, hut I should like 
to have the expression from yon of what would 
be the Indian eentimont about such a proposal ? — 
I do not think it would be of any use to us 
unless you bring it to India. 

31191, It would be unpopular ?— It would he 
as unpopular as it is now, and it would not mend 
matters at all. 

81192. Not only would it not mend matters 
but I should have thought it would have been 
received in India with very great disapproval ?— 
Yes. As far ob the Colonies are concerned, I do 
not think the Colonies are much in favour with 
our people just now. 

31198. (jfr. denial.) With regard to the 
listed posts, from your answer to the Chairman 
I rather thought that you considered the expression 
“listed post® ” meant posts in the Civil Service 
cadre ?— I said I had not gone into the .question, 
and I might have misunderstood it. 

81194. Listed posts is an expression which 
connotes two appointments of headships in the 
district and two appointments of headships in the 
Judicial line, which are left open to the Provincial 
Service. Those four posts are called the listed 
a 495—75 


posts, and I think the question was whether under 
your scheme of the one-third yon would abolish 
those posts, or whether you would merge them in 
your own one-third ?— I would merge them in my 
one-third. 

31195. With regard to the nomination for 
Government scholarships, the difficulties of nomi- 
nation become much wider and larger if the 
body of persons to be selected from is large. Ifc 
has been suggested to us that boys should ho 
nominated here before they are permitted to 
appear at any competitive examination. But I 
suppose you would not believe in such nomination ? 
— No, I do not believe in that sort of make-shift. 

31196. Assuming, for the moment, that any 
scheme of sending Home Indian boys is accepted, 
do you believe that it will be possible for any 
Board of Selection to pick the right material at the 
ages of 13 or 14 ?— I do not think so, and I am quite 
against that proposal of sending boys at 14. It 
will be a disastrous failure, as it has proved a dis- 
astrous failure, in the ease of young men I have 
come across who had been sent at 14 ; they havo 
been the wreckers of their homes, a grief to 
their parents, and of no use to the country. 

31197. As regards your proposal of having 
one- third of the Indian Civil Service from the 
Indian element, which you tbiuk can be done 
without in any way jeopardising the interest of 
the administration, so far as the Judicial Branch 
is concerned you have no fear that a snfficient 
proportion could not be obtained at present from 
the Bar and the Provincial Service? Your 
proposal was that one-third of the Civil Service 
may be profitably recruited from the Bar au<! the 
Provincial Service, and it hae been said by some 
witnesses that you will not be able to gefc the 
proper number of practising lawyers to accopt 
District and Sessions Judges' places. J)o you be- 
lieve that I do not believe it, I have made that 
proposal for this reason. At present, our Sub- 
ordinate Judges, our Mdmlatdfirs, our Deputy 
Collectors, and Members of the Bar, have nothing 
higher to look forward to, and that » one cause 
of the discontent, If they have something to 
O6pireto, I think you will get the proper material. 

31198. There will he no complaint on the 
ground that you have not the men?— No. 

31199. There is one question on which I anti- 
cipated you would be able to give us some useful 
information, but I lind you have not answered that 
question. Roughly, may I ask what is your opinion 
about separating the Executive and the Judicial 
functions in the Magistrates ?— I believe in Bengal 
and in other places the problem perhaps is much 
more acute than it is here. In this Presidency, I 
think things have improved. I was myself an 
advocate of the separation of the Judicial functions 
some 15 or zO years ago, but after having eat in 
tie High Court and done work as a Judge on the 
Criminal side for more than six years, and after 
looking into the Criminal cases and all that, I 
have come to the couolusion that the only danger 
at present is that sometimes, perhaps, when the 
Assistant Collectors go about on tour. Pleaders 
and litigants have to follow in their wake, and 
much inconvenience is caused, But even as to 
that I think the evil is less than it used to be. 

31200. I should like yon Sir Karajan, if it is 
possible for you to do that, to forget for a moment 
your experience as a Judge and recall your experi- 
ence as a Pleader. I want you to put asido for a 
moment the impressions you S3y you have formed. 
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eince your elevation to the Bench about cases .that 
have com before you and to try. and remember 
whether, while you were a practising Pleader, yon 
did not think it was a living grievance on the part 
of the public, the litigants, and the Bar, that First 
Class, Second Class, or Third Class Magistrates 
should be toying certain cases which it would 
have been better to have had tried by Subordinate 
Judges or other persons not in the Executive 
line ?— Yos, I should certainly think that was tho 
feeling, and I believe that feeling ie also there now. 
For instance, I hare heard Magistrate sometimes 
complain that if they acquit any case in which the 
District Magistrate takes a strong interest they 
are. liable to ha reported. 

31201. That feeling is still there ? — Yes, hut 
I may say tho fear is much lose than it used to be, 
because the High Court has given the District 
Magistrates a wigging from time to time. 

31202. All these cases are not likely to come 
to the High Court ?— If one or two cases do come 
I think the High Court exercises a very beneficial 
influence. But as I say, the fear is there. If 
there is a separation of the Judicial and Exeontive 
functions oertainly we should all desire it. 

•81203. At one time you studied this question 
about the separation, I believe?— I studied it os I 
studied many other questions. 

31204. Do you find the body of the Sub- 
ordinate Judges are a very good body ?— Excellent. 


31204. Do you find the body of the Sub- 
ordinate Judges are a very good body ?— Excellent. 

31205. Do you think that the character of 
the criminal work is likely to suffer if it is handed 
over to them?— Certainly not. I must explain 
myself. Subordinate Judges, first class, were 
invested with Magisterial powers during the famine 
period, and I think they did very well. I was 
myself looking after their work as one of the 
Criminal Judges, and I know there wore com- 
plaints that some of them were weak. But tho 
words “strong” and "weak” depend upon tho 
character and the temperament of the man who 
uses them. Some people consider that officer a 
strong Judge who always suspects fraud, who 
thinks every Native is a liar and that perjury is 
rife, forgetting that perjury is as rife in the 
English Courts as it is here. I think Suboidi- . 
Date Judges have proved as successful, and arc 
capable of proving, perhaps more successful, than 
the Magistrates whose knowledge of Law is 
merely of a rough-and-ready character. 

81206. Yon subscribe to the belief entertained 
by some that, under the present circumstances, 
although the instances might be less, tire Magis- 
trates are supposed in some cases to decide with 
ao eye on the way in which their Executive 
superior officer will regard that decision ?— That 
ie a question which I cannot answer, because I 
have not been myself in the position of a Magis- 
trate, and I do not like to answer any question 
that proceeds upon suppositions. Thera is a fear 
of all (hat. I suppose, there are men who tMwV 
. that even the best Judges are influenced. If you 
give a decision in favour of • Government you are 
supposed to be a pro-Gov eminent man. If you 
give a decision in favour of a popular man, vou are 
supposed to he a popular man. I. have never 

cared for that sort of thing. Ail I can say is, that 

I kwnv Magistrates and Subordinate Judges have 
come to me and said they have been reported 

SSf^vv** 2Dd 1 hu eaid: "^t is 
a thing to which every man is liable, but ao on’ 


' 31207, You stated in reply to the Chairman 
that the early experience of a civilian in the 
Executive Branch is of great use ?— Yes. 

31208. Bnt would you say that not baring 
that experience was a great disqualification in the 
men you are speaking of as capable of being 
recruited from the Ear ?— No. 

21209. Or. from tho Subordinate Judicial 
line?— As I said, you want in the present circum- 
stances of India a combination of all the elements. 

31210. It has been put Strongly to us that 
a Barrister would be incapable of bring a good 
Judge because he has no administrative experience 
such as the Indian Civilian has, in the early year 
of his service ?— I think, with all deference, that 
that is flapdoodle. 

31211. So far as your experience goes in this" • 
Presidency of Subordinate Judges not haring suoh 
experience working as District and Sessions 
Judges, it could not bo said that their work 
showed want oE experience in the Executive line 
or that there were signs that their work was not 
eo efficient because they had not had experience as 
Assistant Collectors ?-No. 

31212. (Mr. Goihale.) Some confusion has 
been caused in my mind by yoor answers to the 
Chairman on the subjeot of simultaneous examin- 
ations, and I should like to bave it cleared. 
Those answers seemed to indicate that, on the whole, • 
you yourself were against simultaneous examin- 
ations, whereas your written statement reads as 
though your view on the whole was in favour of 
simultaneous examinations, but that vou recognise 
the force of the objections on the other side and, 
therefore, suggest an alternative Bcbeme, Which 
would be the more correct way of putting it ?— I 
think tho time will come when simultaneous examin- 
ations will have to be introduced, but it has not 
come yeti and I recognise the objections on the 
other side. As I bave said, I want the British 
element to predominate. 

31233. Assuming! that simultaneous examina- 
tions are to be granted, is it to be understood that 
yon yourself are definitely and decisively against 
their institution?— I think, I cannot moke it more 
dear than I have in my written answers; I cannot 
put it in better language than that. It was the best 
language I was capable- of and I thought I bad 
made myself perfectly clear. I do not think yon 
can get from me a. more derisive answer than that. 

31214. I gathered from your replies . to the 
Chairman that you were yourself, against simultan- 
eous examinations?— I must leave my judges to' 
gather what they like, I cannot commit myself to 
anything more definite than that which I have put ’ 

33215. In your evidence before the Commis- 
sion of 1886 you had expressed yourself definitely in - 
favonrof simultaneous examinations?— Yes, but I. 
have grown since then. I have not lost the ideals 
of my youth, hut I have tested them by experience 
and, therefore, I have given the view which Ihavo 
expressed in my written answers. 

81216. You spoke of the swamping of the ' 
Service by Indians as beiug a probability?—! 
say almost a probability. I Grid certainly a 
possibility. 

31217. Do you think it almost a probability ; 
when you consider the syllabus for the Indian Civil 
Service and the educational facilities that exist in this . 
country at present?— How can one answer more, 
definitely than I have done? If it !b a fear it is. 
enough for me to. bear that in mind. It is one of . 
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the important elements, bat I do not know that 
lean call it a certainty or probability or possibility 
or anything. There it is; it is one of the 
-objections. 

31218. Some of the best educational experts 
have expressed an opinion that it would be almost 
impossible for a good long time to come for 
Indians to get in in large numbers ?■>— A.11 I can 
say is that I can bear the harden of my own 
opinions but I cannot bear the bunion of the 
opinions of other educationalists. I may be 
wrong. 

31219. Is yonr opinion based on a considera- 
t»n of the syllabus of the Indian Civil Service and 
the syllabus of the Indian University examina- 
tions ?— If yon once introduce simnltaneons 
examinations, there is enough material amongst onr 
young men to come out very high. Whether in 
point of other qualities we could or not I do not 
say, but intellectually, I think, we could. We are 
steadily advancing. 

31220. I must ask one or two more questions 
on this because special importance is likely to be 
attached to your opinion as an es-Vice-Chancellor 
.of the Bombay University. If you look at the 
Indian Civil Service syllabus you will find that 
it is about equal in difficulty to twice the M.A. of 
an Indian University?— Yes. 

31221. And the young man who appears for 
the Indian Civil Service must pass that examina- 
tion between 22 and 24?— Yes, but we will adapt 
ourselves to those conditions. Apart from the 
University curriculum, hoys will be brought up iu 
that way. 


3 1222. Where are the facilities ?— IE you ones 
. ornate the ideal, people will run after it. I think 
India is strong enough to devise means to come 
up to it. 


31223. That is rather vague?— The questions 
are vague and I must answer them vaguely. 

31224. How are the young men who want to 
go up for the Indian Civil Service, and who have 

t» P ass « * ” 


31226. Yon think so ?— Yes. 


31226. Unless Englishmen come from Eng- 
land to coach them, bow is this to happen?— A 
man like Mr. Paraujpyo will do, and I think we 
have got men of that kind. They only want the 
opportunity to come out and declare themselves. 

S1227. But, Mr. Paraajpye’s opinion is 
precisely opposite, namely, that the material does 
not exist in this country? — I think he is a little 
too modest about himself. 


31228. With regard to nomination, you 
«f»ai » items ■ .! to <pfe» 

of nomination as anyone has expressed before this 


a so far as the Provincial £ 


* 0 *W?-l have already explained my grounds. 
I said these gentlemen should get into these offices 
in order to prevent discontent and to give them 
something to look for. 

31229, But, you practically sesm to favour 
the method of nomination in the ease of the Indian 
Civil Service ?— Circumstances alter eases. 

31230, If nomination is bad for the Provincial 
.Service, it cannot be good for the other ?— It is 
not bad all round ; it may be good iu one cise and 


bad in another. It is a good thing in the Provin- 
cial Service but in the higher grades you have to 
test experience and see what kind of man he is. 
In the Subordinate Judicial Service and iu the 
Revenue Service the men have been tested and 
you have a certain standard to go by. 

31231. Do not you seethe risks?— There are 
risks all round. 

31232. Therefore we must devise a scheme 
which will be free from risks as far as possible? — 

I have already said that I put it forward merely 
as a tentative suggestion. There may be better 
suggestions, I am not vain enough to think that 
my proposal is infallible, and I see there are objec- 
tions to it. I said that in answer to the questions 
of the Chairman. I have also said that nomina- 
tion was bungled in this country. 

31233. At present, the number of vacancies 
annoally offered to the Indian Civil Service is 
roughly between 55 and 60, we will say 60. You 
want at least one-third of these to be given to 
Indians, which means twenty. Taking the average 
for the last fen years, you will find thatabout three 
Indians got in by the London door. That means 
about 17 places will have to be filled in India, and 
if 17 places are to be filled by nomination you will 
see what that means, what enormous power will be 
thrown into the hands oE the Executive ?— You 
mean the proportion must bo larger than I have 
suggested ? 

31234. No. If 17 places a year are to be 
filled by nomination, either from the Bar or tho 
Provincial Service, all the evils that you anticipate 
iu connection with Domination in tho Provincial 
Service are liable to appear hero in a greatly 
intensified form ?— I have alrcaaysaid that nomina- 
tion bas its evils, but if it is carried out in the right 
spirit it will be the best mode. 

31235. You know bow tho Statutory service 
was nominated ?— Yes. If there is a better scheme 
by examinations or sending young men by means 
of scholarships to England I would go in for it. 

31286. You 6 aid in your answer to one oE tho 
questions that you would have a minimum of one- 
third of Indians, You think you can lay down 
a minimum for’ Indians consistently with the 
Statute of IB33 ? — A minimnm to begin with. 
If yon are approaching towards tho ideal it is not 
an evasion at all. 

31237. On the other hand, can you laydown a 
minimum for Europeans under the terms of tho 
same statute ?— A minimum that will change you 
can, but if yon make it an irreducible minimum 
that will be clearly an evasion of the statute, because 
the law says you cannot do indirectly what tho law 
says you shall not do directly. 

3123S. You cannot lay down an irreducible 
minimum for Europeans under the statute ? — So, 
that would be clearly illegal. 

3i 239. (Mr. Sty.) I think you suggestcj that 
it would be desirable, if possible, to recruit the 
Provincial Service not necessarily from residents 
o£ the Province but from the whole of India ? — 
Yes. 

31240. Is that opinion of yours one which you 
wish to see translated into practical effect at the 
present time, or is it an ideal that you hope to aim 
at when India becomes more consolidated ?— It is, 
my ideal. 

31241. Do you at the present time wish to 
have that rule in force in the Provincial Semes?. 
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I should, as far as practicable, like to see it 

recognised. . • 

31242. Do you not think that practical 
difficulties would arise in inducing officers to serve 
in different parts of the country in tie Provincial 
Service?— Where there are practical difficulties 
an exception might he made. 

81248. Take your own Province at the present 
time : 5 b it not extraordinarily difficult at the 
present time to get Mahrattas to go and serve 
willingly in Sind ?— I am not a Sindi, 

81244. I know you ate not, bnt do you know 
whether, as a matter of fact, in the present Provin- 
cial Service it is only with considerable opposition 
and difficulty that Mahratta officers are induced 
to serve in Sind ?— That is so. 

81245. If you had a system under which they 
were recruited from the whole of India would 
not those difficulties be even greater?— -I think 
those difficulties would vanish in course of time, 
because I think we are becoming accustomed to 
this, and that prejudice is wearing out. Sind 
stands in a peculiar condition. The Sindi cannot 
acquire the Mahrntti language, but between 
Mahratta and Gujarati I do not think the difficul- 
ties are so great as tbak. If I were to proceed 
upon high principles I should advocato that. 
Since you speak of my Province, I may say that 
my Province, Kanaia, is perhaps in a more difficult 
position than any, because the people of my .Province 
find itdiffioult to get employment, as the Mahrattas 
go into all the districts. I think myself, in the long 
ran, we ought all to regard the whole of India as 
open to all. It should be an open door. 

31246. In the long run ?— In the long run, of 
course. 


81247. I think you have taken a considerable 
put in the public movement for the removal of 
caste prejudices and restrictions so far as that is 
possible ?— Yes, I have taken my part, but I will 
not say a considerable part. 


31248. Can you tell us whether- from you 
experience of that work there do or do not exist cast' 
and racial differences in India which the Govern 
Meat would or would not have to take intoacooun 
in the recruitment of their Services ? — You meu 
proportionate representation of castes in the offices ' 
31249. In any method that might bo suggested 
is it a matter that should be taken into considera- 
tion by Government ?~lt ought to he taken inU 
consideration, hut in a sober manner. In this 
country it so happens that everyone of us is caste 
ridden ; everybody has hie caste ; every inatitntioi 
becomes a caste. On the other hand, you musl 
remember that caste distinctions are gradually 
losing their force and educated people especially 
are coming to recognise that this caste has been a 
big stumbling block, I know there are tremendoui 
differences still and tremendous opposition, but ] 
think the administration ought not'to coQnteoana 
caste distinctions. I am quite prepared to say tba' 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service or in the casi 
of nominations you mu6t see that all the classes ari 
as far as possible represented. At present, speakinf 

or Western India, the three preponderating costa 

arc the Chitjasan Bt&bmans, the Saiaswa' 
•Brahmans, and the Kayastha Praihus, but let r 
also he remembered that the other castes art 
UI> ’ c fr? cil % the Mahrattas. I havt 
* c ? 1 am0B S Bt them and seen tin 
fipntiml mi ,« 0 1 ^ j tka 


within the next few years there will be a goodly 
number of men who will he prepared to take' their 
share in the higher offices and this caste difficulty 1 
will be settled. 

31250. The educational disparity at tie pre-- 
sent time is extraordinarily marked, is it not ?— I 
do not think the word. ■' extraordinarily " fo aw 
apt one. It is certainly great. Those whom wo- 
call the lower classes— I do not call them so 
myself— tie depressed classes, and so on, are. 
coming up, and the movements for the betterment 
of these classes are not merely led by ■ themselves 
butsre led by some of the most leading Brahmans. 
So that -I think that danger of disparity will dis- 
appear in the course of the next 10 or 15 years. 
JuBfcas the Muhammadans have come out, I think, 
tlio other classes are also coming out. 

31251. Taking tho educational statistics of 
the last ceDsus — and for onr purposes all wc need-, 
consider is the percentage of English-knowing 
mm in the caste— so far as I can see from those 
statistics there are about six per cent, of the 
Brahman community returned as English-knowing,, 
while the Mahratta community had simply 'll. So 
that as far ns the statistics show the present 
disabilities of other communities are extremely 
large?— Yes, but I say that there is an awaken-, 
ing, and the so-called highest classes have awaken- 
ed that force which in the next twenty years I 
feel and hope will assert itself, and that will be 
good for the country. 

31252. But it must] take at least another 
generation or two before] that can happen, must, 
it not ?— Yos. 

31253. With regard tojho Judicial .Service,, 
you have given an opinion with regard to the work 
of civilians in the Judicial Branch, Cnn you tell 
ns from your experience bb a High Court Judge 
whether the civilian Judge shows ignorance of 
Indian life which depreciates his utility as a 
Judge ? We have bad evidenoe that the civilian 
Judge is a failure and should be abolished because 
ho shows in his Judicial work ignorance of the 
conditions of Indian life?— I am certainly not of 
that opinion. As far as a European can know our 
life 1 think the civilian is tho best. It may be be 
does not see things from the inside as we can, bnt 
a6 far as the outsider can see I think he Las a 
creditable amount of knowledge. 

31254. Then we have had the opinion given 
to us that the civilian Judge lacks the power of 
appreciating evidence. Do you think that is a-' 
disability from which the civilian Judge suffers ?— ■ 
It is very difficult to answer questions of that kind 
because people’s ways of appreciating evidence aro- 
se very different. Bnt so far as the appreciation 
of evidence is concerned, I have often heard 
Barrister Judges spoken of as people who are very 
goed in Law but not very good in appreciating . 
evidence. I believe as a class the civilian Judge- 
is not inferior to the Barrister Judge or t.]fie 
Header Judge in appreciating evidence. 

31255. From your Judicial experience can you 
tell us whether perjury is more rife in cases heard., 
before civilian Judges than it is iD cases heard 
before the other Judges?— I think a roan who- 
perjures himself does not caro whether he-is before , 
a European or an Icdian. Sometimes, where the' 
question of custom is under consideration,- an. - 
Indian witness might rather like to deceive a"' 
European Judge, while he would be afraid of an ' 
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Indian Judge because be would know that he 
would be soon exposed. 

31256. With regard to the question put to 
you about the separation of tie Judicial and tie 
Executive, can you as a Judge inform us whether 
the present combination of functions does or does 
not lead to any appreciable amount of injustice ?— 
1 do not think it leads to an appreciable amount 
of injustice, but as I said in my answer to 
Mr. Chaubal, there is the fear amongst the public 
that if a Revenue officer, who is also invested 
with Magisterial power, is not pleased, it might 
get- him into difficulties. It may be a well- 
grounded or ill-grounded fear, but the fear is 
derived from the old days when I think there 
was much cause for it. But now we have a better 
public opinion, and even District Magistrates are 
afraid a little, because ivben they do make reports 
about Magistrates having acquitted people who 
ought to have been convicted they know the higher 
authorities will not allow that, and as soon as the 
High Court comes to know ofsuuh a thing as that 
they sit upon both the Executive Government and 
also on such officers. 

31257. In the cases that come before you as a 
High Court Judge do you find that there is or is 
not any appreciable amount of injustice ?— I cannot 
say there is an appreciable amount of injustice. 

31258. Wo have heard that combination of 
functioos criticised particularly in regard to the 
administration of the Criminal Law in regard to 
forest and excise offences, in which it has been 
suggested that the Government officer was peculi- 
arly interested iu securing a conviction. Have 
you had any experience of that class of case?— I 
have had experience of that class of cases. In the 
old days there was I think that sort of thing, but I 
believe things in that respect are improving. 

31259. Can you give us any idea of the 
number of cases of that kind that oeenrred ?— 
There was a time, ten or eleven years ago, when 
these forest and A'bkari prosecutions used to be 
more frequent than they have been of late. 
During the last three or six years there has been 
an appreciable reduction in cases, coming up before 
the High Court. 

81200. Are you aware that there has been in 
that particular matter a great change of Govern- 
ment policy in the last few yeais iu the matter of 
disforesting certain blocks iu the Deccan, where the 
question was most aeato? — Yes, the policy has 
been much more liberal. 

• 31261. As a matter of fact from the statistics 
I have been able to get I find that the total 
number of forest offences for the past threo years is 
only about 3,000 out of a total of 235,000 Criminal 
cases in the year, or just about per cart, of the 
total number of Criminal cases in the year. Do 
you consider those statistics to be reliablo ?— I have 
been myself agreeably surprised to find that this 
class of cases has diminished in number during the 
last four 'or five years. 

31262. (Mr, Macdonald.) I should like to get 
your opinion a little more on the point of Indian 
students going to England, I think you said you 
had somewhat changed your opinion, about that 
and you were not quite sure now that it is of such 
great value to the student? — I think I ought to 
explain myself. Certainly out youDg men should 
go to England and see the best of English life, 
But the question is whether thoy do see the best 
of English life, whether they come in contact with 
the best living forces, whether the opportunities in 


that direction arc increasing, or whether they are 
falling more in the way of temptations and so on. 
I do not know, and it is on that acconnt I have 
revised my opinion. 

31263. What yon mean is thatif ayoungman 
is sent over to England merely as a student it is 
very doubtful what the result will be?— Yes. 

31264. If he goes over as a sort of friend to 
be taken into our best homes, not merely as a 
visiting outrider, then English influences are very 
good for him?— Certainly. 

31265. In exactly the same way I suppose 
yon would say it would be very good for an 
Englishman to como to India aud he taken into the 
Indian home and see you at your best?— Ye*, and 
much bettor for us because English education is 
the best education for us. 

31266. We bare bad evidence from educa- 
tionalists on this point that if we have simultaneous 
examination we destroy the system of Indian 
education, that we bring crammers in, and contort 
the curriculum of Colleges and Universities, 
What is yonr view regarding the opposite:— The 
effect on the development of indigenous education 
in India, of the state of mind that always dreams 
that Indian education must be supplemented by 
English education ?— It must be supplemented I 
think by English education. 

3126?. Do you mean that you cau never liavo 
a College and University education in India that 
can be self-contained even under Western influences 
here?— You can hape it, I think, 

31268. If in the development oE Indian 
education it is always assumed that for tlio 
purpose of occupying high' and responsible positions 
in the State the Indian student must go to 
Oxford, Cambridge, or London or anywhere else, 
is that good or bad for Indian education itself ?— I 
think it is good, certainly. 

312G9. To that extent Indian education can 
never be self-sustained ?— Not for the present, 
The more we see of what is being done in othor 
countries the better it will be for ue. It is this 
position of self-contentedness and solf-containeduess 
which has been our bauo in this country, and the 
more, we are expatriated, the better it will bo for 
us, so that we may see the best of other countries. 

31270. I tkiuk we are a little bit at cross 
purposes. Do you say that in exactly the same 
way that you would maintain that it is good for 
an Englishman to go to Franco and Germany to 
see what is going on there?— Yes. 

31271- But so far as tho actual system of 
education in India itself is concerned, do yon think 
it is good that it should always be assumed it 
cannot do foe the Indian student what English 
education can do for the English student at Home. 
At Home, we ate content to send our children to 
a public school, and to Oxford or Cambridge or 
any other University, and then the tear in France 
or Germany is a sort of superfluous luxury that 
has good results. In India, as I understand the 
contention, the education is not in itself complete, 
and the mere going to England is not a superfluous 
luxury which may have good results, but an 
absolute necessity?— I should say it is not a 
luxury; it might become an absolute necessity. 

31272. Is that good for your Indian system 
of education 5 — I think it is quite good in the case 
of our Indian system of education. I do not see 
where the conflict comes in. Our present system 
is more or less on Western lines. 
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■ 31278. Bat in view of the matters we have rest was very marked in those days, bat to-day 
to consider that is an important point. Is it your knowledge is more diffused and you have finer 
view that so far as the 'West is going to benefit men of grit, It may not be known from the 
the Indian, the Indian must go to the West himself newspapers. I have come in contact with a lot of 
to get it ?— Tes. young men who, if they could only have been 

81274. Not that the West can come into brought out, would have proved themselves as 
India and develop a system of education in India, good as the past men. 

and that the Indian in India under that system of 81281. Have they been to England 7— -They 
education can-get the very best the West has got have not been in England. At the same time, I 
to give him 7—1 think we must have our education do not wish to underestimate the value of a visit 
on our own lines, with a proper nurture of the to England under proper conditions. 

Eastern and the Western ideals, and thenonr 31282. You say that the experience of tho 
young men ought to go to tho West and eeo civilian is very important when he goes on to the 
something of the life of the West, provided it is Bench ?— I think it is. 
the best life of the West. 31283. He sits on that bench along with men 

81275. Would yon make that a condition of who have not had his training ? — That is 6o. 
the young man entering the Public Service ?— 31284. How do they get their experience 7— 

That would be an ideal one, bnfc I would not I will explain myselE clearly so that my opinion 
stick to it as if it were a very essential condition, may not be misunderstood. You have the Harris. . 
because I think I have known some men who have tar Judge, the Pleader Judge, and the civilian 
never been to England and yet who had visionary Judge. The Barrister Judge, on account of his 
power to understand tbo English character better training, at the Bar, brings in those notions of 
than men who had been to England and come equity which enable him to got over the rigidity of 
back with a lot of misunderstandings. law. Sometimes, you come across a me where, 

31276. If you go back a generation to your according to strict legal principles you find the 
great politicians and successful Diwaus and to the decision will shock your conscience, but tho 
men who led the modern movement in India, were Barrister is able to handle the law in Bach a 
they, speaking as a whole, men who had to go to manner as to make tho casuistries of the law bend 
England to he educated or men who came uuder to justice. That, I do not think the civilian Judge 
Western influences in India f— There is always a is able to do. 

halo about the past and the men that are of the 31285. The civilian Judge is weak on that' 
past. I have the very highest reverence for the side? — Yes. 

great men whom you have in mind, but they had 81286. Has the Barrister Judge obtained that 
their defects also. As writers, as speakers, as experience which the civilian has obtained as 
logicians, they were first-class, and would have Executive offioe r 7— -The Barrister Judgo is defi- 
compared moBt favourably with any of your best cicnt in that. 

characters, but I have a doubt whether- in point of 31257 . He is really deficient in that?— Yes, 
sturdy action they were the meu of the right sort, he comes with that deficienoy, and even if he 
Average men, as we are, I think wa are much acquires it upon the Bench I cannot say that it is 
better off than they were, I owe a great dad to tested by experience and by movement amongst 
these men, and I acknowledge their greatnesB ; they the people. 

were pioneers ; but when those names arc always 8128S. May I take it then, very roughly and 
brought forward as if they were exceptions and • generally, that the civilian Judge is weak in 
the present generation had decayed, I think those law ? — No, not in law, but in this way of getting 
who say so condemn not so much our people as out of law. That requires, a certain amount of 
the genius of British rule, because I think the training. 

average bus gone up, 31289. Weak upon equity 7— I do not know 

' 31277. Those defects you say you detect in how to put it more than I have already told you, 
tho elder men, are they not exactly the same I cannot quote exactly the saying of an English 
defects that are being brought before ns now in Judge who put it in a Very terse way. 
evideuce against tho men who have been trained 31290. At any rate tho civilian Judge is 
in England ? — Quite so, bnt there is an improve- strong in bis experience of the political and civil 
mont; there is a levelling-up. conditions 7—1 will illustrate my point in this way. 

31278, If you compare the - evidence given Our Hindu Law is a science and is also made up 
before the last Public Service Commission with of customs. Now,i the best of your Judges, like 
regard, to the experience of those first men with Lord Kingsdown, Lord Cairns, and others, who had 
the evidence given before ns now on the experience never visited India, had a knowledge of Indian 
of the English-trained men, which evidence is Law which was. a marvel to us. That was due to 
most against you ?— I have uot studied the evidence their grasp of the higher principles, and there the 
which has been given before this Commission, bnt Barrister Judge has his advautage. Tbo oivilian 
I do not agree with those who think that we are Judge does not come up to that, but in point of 
much worse off than we wore some years ago. Mb knowledge of the customs and manners of the 
.31279. H in reading the evidence before the people, I think, he is very useful, 
other Commission those earlier men are praised for 31291. Do yon find that the ’civilian Judge 
their force of character and their powers of adminis- has picked up what you would call the political 
tration, and in reading the evidence before this mind, the executive mind That depends on the 
Commission the English-trained Indian is blamed kind of man. I do Dot think I can make any 
v J ac k °f those things, would you agree we- pronouncement upon that subject by the light of 
should have to . go on the evidence ?— Yes, but I the man being a Civilian or a Barrister. Barrister 
3mn F w* * S alw ° y8 esa ^ serate ^‘ Judges have bad their - political opinions too. I 

, \p l e 1 -*\ atn s P ea king of the past judged have not come into contaot with the men who 
J,', ! krtoie that Commission ?— The fact is bring their political opinions -on the Bench. It 
tns toe distance between the great men and the may be my lines have fallen on smooth ways. 
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31292. You do not find generally that they 
quite uuoonsciously twist what you would call 
equity under the law to expediency from the 
political or Governmental point of view?— I do 
not think so. 

31293. In your contact with yonns civilians 
do you meet only the Judicial men ? — I have met 
with the Judicial men and here and there with 
young civilians, but I do not say that I have met 
with a large number of them. 

31294. In your answer to question (16) you 
say: “My experience is that we Me getting a 
better and higher quality of men under the system 
since 1891 than under the systems previously in 
force ” ?— I judge from their work. 

31295. That is from tho Judicial side?— The 
Judicial, and so far as the Revenue line is con- 
cerned, I think the recent additions have been 
very good. 

31296. How long would a man be out here 
before bis Judicial work and Revenue work on the 
Judicial side would eome before yon?— As a 
Magistrate it would come before me soon after he 
comes, because I think he is first of all invested 
with third olass magisterial powers, and he gets 
within six months second olass magisterial powers, 
and goes on rapidly, so that his work would come 
before mo in his capacity as Magistrate soon after 
.he comes. In his capacity of Judge I think it 
would come before me in about seven or eight 
years. 

31297. And the men you are now experiencing 
as Judges are men who came out here at an earlier 
age than they now oome ?— About twenty-three 
or twenty-four. I am not speaking merely of 
1895. I am spoaking of the change when a 
University training was insisted upon. 

31298. What you bavo in mind is between 
the man who came out after a public school and 
the man who came out after a University?— Yes. 
I have come in contact with civilians of the earlier 
type and also with civilians who came after that, 
and I think these men with their wider culturo 
are able to grasp other situations than their own 
more quickly and moro sympathetically. 

31299. Iu answer to question (62) yon instance 
the head master of an English public school who 
said that the Englishman has maintained his hold 
of India by the spirit of aloofness. Supposing, we 
had nomination, and that head-master, as head 
master of an important school, had certain privileges 
of nomination, and sent up a number of men who 
'he thought were qualified to stand for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, would you put his recom- 
mendations iu the waste-paper basket ?— If you ask 
my opinion, I would charge that man as being a 
breeder of sedition in India. 

• 31300. We have had evidence that the head 
masters of the big public schools were competent 
to nominate their pupils for the Indian Civil 
Service examination in India. Would you hold that 
a man who takes that view of what is necessary iu 
India is competent to nominate anybody ?— I should 
say absolutely iucompetent, because it is that danger 
which has been the peril of India and will prove 
moro and more the peril of India. 

31301. (Mr. Fisher.) There are one or two 
subjects on which I should like to ask you a 
question or two, and the first concerns, what I 
understand to be your own substantive proposi- 
tions. I gather that yon would be in favour of 
a sohome under which one- third of the posts in 


the Indian Civil Service should be reserved for 
Indians ? — Yes. 

81802. That the first charge upon that propor- 
tion, so to speak, should he borne by the successful 
candidates in the open competition ?— Yes. 

31303. And that the numbers remainin''’ over 
should be distributed between the Provincial 
Service and the Bar ?— Yes. 

31304. I suppose we may assume that with 
the progress of education more and more Indians 
will bo successful at the open competition ?— Yes. 

31805. Will not it therefore follow that there 
will be fewer places available for the Bar and the 
Provincial Service as time goes on ?— Certainly. 

31306. Would not that in itself present a cer- 
tain difficulty as regards your scheme? - Certainly. 
As I said to Mr. Gokhale, it is a tentative proposal ; 
I cannot say I have thought it out very carefully. 
Certainly there are better suggestions. 

31307. I anticipate that some disappointment 
might eventually be felt by the Bar and the 
Provincial Scrricc in proportion as the number oE 
successful candidates increased ?— Any seheme you 
devise will be a disappointment to some class or 
another, but the straight path is the best. Take 
your line and stick to it, and when tho noxt tirao 
comes for a move onward, take it. That is the 
course that should be pursued. You cannot devise 
a scheme which will satisfy all classes or that 
will be free from any objections. 

31308. The second matter on which I should 
like to ask you a question concerns the leaching 
of the classical Oriental languages. It has been 
suggested to us from more than one quarter that 
English candidates for the Civil Sorvico should 
at some stage of their probation learn a classical 
Indian language. Would you he in favour of 
that ? — I am not in favour of it ; I do not see the 
practical advantage of it. If anybody his a taste 
for it, just as for instance the late Mr. Jackson 
had, let him go on for it, and let him be 
encouraged, but I would not prescribe it as a 
sine pid non. 

31309. Does Sanskrit or Persian occupy any 
substantial part in tbe general liberal education of 
an educated Indian ?— It docs. 

31310. So that, some knowledge of Sanskrit 
or Persian would at any rate give some oommon 
intellectual ground between the educated civilians? 
— Ye6, but I think it is not cvcryboly who oau 
study Sanskrit, and if you insist upon it, it will 
he like the case of the young civilian of whom I 
have heard. He was reading with bis Pandit in 
one room, with the District Collector sitting in 
another room, and he was asked by his Pandit to 
read a document in the vernacular, and lie said : 
“ Am I to read this for my examination ? ” The 
Pandit said " Yes.” Immediately he went into 
the other room and said to his District Collector: 
“ I’ll be blowed if I learn this.” I do not think 
it is of any use insisting on these conditions. 

31311. With regard to a separate examination 
in India, would you find any insnperable objections 
to a scheme under which tbe head masters of the 
different colleges and schools in this Presidency 
were asked to nominate five or sis of their most 
promising pnpils to eator for the competitive 
examination as a resnlt of which they would be 
passed into tho Indian Civil Service ?— I should 
not envy the lot of a head -master who had to make 
that selection. He would be snrronnded with eo 
many entreaties and influences that either he must 
succumb or have more grit than I am afraid we 
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possess to be able to 
to be made. 

31312. Would not bis interest as a head-master 
be to select ihe ablest toys, the boys roost likely 
,to succeed in the examination ?— Theoretically it 
wotrfd be to bis interests, but there are other 
interests which would overpower him. 

81313. Yon think that no combination of 
semination and competitive examination could 
succeed in India ?— It might if the selection were 
left to a Committee of men who were known for 
Iheir probity, their strict integrity, and their free- 
dom from caste influences. If after dose examina- 
tion they selected men for nomination and 
competitive examination it would be all right 

81314! [Sir Hurray Bwnith) With regard 
to the recruitment to tho Provincial Service, when 
you say you would like to see the Provincial Ser- 
vice recruited from an examination 1 take it you 
mean an examination in each province. You do 
not mi an one held for the whole Provincial Service 
of India?— No, certainly not. 

31315. Yen would admit to the examination 
it each province persons from other provinces ?— 
I would not make a rule prebibitiug them. 

31310. You think that at the present time it 
is advisable to arrange that the Provincial Service 
should bo recruited entirely from a competitive 
examination to be held in each provmce once cr 
twice a year? -Yes. 

31317. At the same time you think there is 
some danger of the Provincial Service entirely 
becoming the monopoly of one or two classes in 
the country ?— There is that dauger of course, hut 
as I have already said, the danger is becoming 
Ices and less. 

31318. But do not you think if you Lave a 
competitive examination now for the Provincial 
Service held iu Bombay once or twice a year, and 
yon admitted candidates from Madras, you would 
run a very serious risk of the whole of the Provin- 
cial appointments iu Bombay going to one educated 
class, the class of Brahmans, and that amonost 
those Brdhmans you would get in a very large 
number of Madras Brahmans ?— I think, .theoreti- 
cally, as a matter of logic and argument, it looks ' 
as if there were a great deal in that, bat men aro 
not led by logical influences altogether, and I 
think the danger is much moro imaginary than 
real. The second element that has to 'be takeu 
into consideration is this, that although jt j? true 
they were crying for more offices and a larger part 
in the administration, a new life is springing up 
in the country which thinks that Government 
service is after all an inferior kind of service, 
that there mnBt be more of our meu in public life 
and activities; and therefore the more that feeling 
grows the less will be the danger of men scrambling 
for offices in Madras or Burma and this and that 
plae e. 1 do not believe iu that fear. At the same 
lame I say there is some room for it, hut I would 
not make too much of it. It will collect itself in 


selections as they ought examination ?— I believe it has been done- by fits 
and starts. At one time there ■ was competitive 
examination, then it was given up, and at the 
present time it is a system of nominations, with 
the result that I am afraid in eome eases men 
have Been appointed because they were the bod b of 
their fathers or some favourite of Government 


3l3l*y. Balanoing these evils on one side dr 
the other, yon would not hesitate to introduce 
competitive examination for the whole Provincial 
oervico in Bombay on the terms you mention ?— 
i would not hesitate at'all, because if you be<riu 
to look at this fear and that fear there will be^a 

good many fears which will make the whole 
thing impossible, . 

cjH 8 „ 20 - H r TC J°° ever had the Provincial 
Service in Bombay recruited by competitive 


81321. You do not know what the result was 
when they had competitive examination ? — Ithink 
the results were excellent. 

Si 822. As far as the men go, but you do not 
know what was the result as far as the monopoly 
by one or two classes of the population in Bombay 
was concerned ?— I have already said that just at 
present there is the likelihood .of certain higher 
castes getting in, hut as I say the other classes' 
are also slowly coming up. 

31322, As far as the competition was held in’ 
Bombay had it any result in bringing in' one or 
two classes of the community ?— I think that the 
classes who have come in are the classes who 
generally have advantages i a point of education 
and intelligence. 

31324. In Madras, for instance, wc had it 
for about 15 years and out of 15 examinations I 
think 15 Brdhmans grot in ?- 1 think the Brdhman 
is likely to have the larger shave at first. 

31325. With regard to recruitment from the • 
Bar, you would take your recruits from the Bar' 
into the Indian Civil Service and make them at 
first Assistant Judges ' Y es. 

31820. What kind of age would you take- 
them iu at?— About 2(i and 27, certainly not' 
after 30. 

31327. A man would have had three or four 
years' practice by then?—' Yes. •' 

31328. Would you take them in by examina- 
tion or nomination ?— I would take them by 
nomination. 

31829. Who would nominato them?— The! 
Government, consulting the High Court, so far 
as the Judicial is concerned. 

31330. The proposal has been made to ns by 
more than one witness that Government Pleaders 
should be taken in for this purpose ?— There, are 
6ome who think a Government Pleader ha6 greater ■ 
experience and all that, but I do not sbara that 
opinion at all. 

31331. Do you tbink yon would get men 
who, really, after three years' practice, had a good 
future in front of them at the Bar, really brilliant 
men, to take these appointments of Assistant ' 
Judges? - 1 think you will, provided you can hold 
before them a certain thing to aspire to. 

31332. Provided that they enter into .the 
Indian Civil Service with a chares of being Judges . 
and eventually High tiourt Judges ?— Yes, 

31883. Would you make these men part, of 
the Indian Civil Service ?— I would. 

81334. As regards tho school master who 
spoke of aloofness, I suppose you would agree that 
a newly arrived -English civilian, unless he has 
a considerable amount of caution, is rather apt. 
when be begius lifo up-country to make friends of ' 
a section of Indians whom perhaps he bad better not. • 
have too much to do with ? — That is not the thing 
that the head master meatit. ‘ He meant aloofness ' 
as if yon were a god by yourself." ■ 

■ 31335. But, I suppose, you would allow that • 
a newly arrived civilian requires a great’ deal of • ' 
caution in ibe manner in which .ho makes friends - 
amongst Indians up-country?— finite so. There-' 
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arc some of as who, although Indians, do not 
make frieuds very much amongst ourselves; we 
keep ourselves aloof enough to resist all influences ; 
but we move amongst the people and we suffer 
with the people and we love the people and we 
inspire their respect. 

31336, Some of my Indian friends tell me 
that my other Indian friends are persons that 
they would never be friends with at all, that I do 
not understand their characters ?— People who 
talk like that must be asked to substantiate their 
case by facts, and if you get at their meaning they 
will soon expose themselves. 

3I3S7. With regard to Hie Sub-Judges that 
do magisterial work in times of famine, the only 
record of such an experiment I have ever seen 
was distinctly written down as a failure, in the big 
famine in the South of India? — I do not speak of 
the South of India. 

31838. But do not you think that as a regular 
thing a Magistrate’s work is very likely to 
interfere a great deal with the ordinary Civil work 
that the Sub-Judge does ?— Yes, it may. 

81339. A Magistrate’s work involves a con- 
siderable amount of work in the posting of cases 
and out-door visits to scenes of crime, from which 
work a Civil Judge is now quite free, and the 
success of a Civil Judge to a great extent is due to 
the fact that he does nothing but Civil work ?— 
There may he some force in that. 

31840. (Mr. Seaton.) _ Yon mentioned the 
increasing desire of Indians to take part in 
public life and the growing opinion that Govern- 
ment service had not the attractions that they 
used to .think it had. Do yon think that the desire 
for a simultaneous examination is, in any way, 
diminishing ?— I may be in the minority, but I 
think that as far as the large majority of my 
educated countrymen are concerned, it has not 
diminished, but I believe there is a feeling of 
hopelessness that they will not get it, if it is not as 
strongly expressed as it used to be. I think the 
feeling is there as strong as it wbb. 

31341. With reference to the competitive 
examination that yon suggested in India?— I 
have not suggested any competitive examination. 
My suggestion is different. I said something of 
that kind might bo better than my scheme, 
although I have not carefully thought out the 
question. 

81342. Supposing there was such a thing, 
would you recommend that the vernacular languages 
should bo amongst the subjects in the examination ? 
—No. 

31343. You would exclude them altogether? 
—Yes. 

31344. With reference to giving Pleaders’ 
appointments, how would you provide Subordinate 
Judges and fulfil their hopes of superior posts ? - 
I leave that to be dealt with as a matter of detail. 
I merely point out in a rough manner the classes 
from which these nominations are to be made, but 
ns to whether the Subordinate Judges are superior 
to the Pleaders or not that must be left, because 
qualifications and other things change from time to 
time. I could not espress auy opinion which 
would be applicable to all times and all conditions. 

31345. I suppose yon would not be in favour 
of having - their hopes diminished ? — Certainly not. 
I ought to say these Subordinate Judges would 
make even moch better men if, living in the 
mufassal, they retained their higher ideals of life 
which they acquired at college. Unfortunately, 
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the tendency is, when they go into the mufassal 
rather to sink into the conditions around them 
instead of trying to improve the conditions. There 
are a few exceptions. That is the only drawback 
in the case of Subordinate Judges ; otherwise, I 
think they are as good material as the Pleaders in 
the Presidency towns. 

31346. Do you think the High Court ought 
to be consulted always when an appointment is 
made to the office of Assistant Judge ? — In every 
case the High Court should he consulted. Where 
it has not been consulted I think the results 
have been most unfortunate. 

31347. Snpposing there were separate recruit- 
ment for the Executive and the Judicial Branches 
of the Indian Civil Service, so that you had your 
Collectors and District Judges coming, so to speak, 
from different stocks, what effect would that have 
on the relations of the Collector and Judge?— I 
think if the men appointed are worthy, the relations 
will be all right. 

31348. With reference to tho teaching of 
Indian Law, the Law of the Anglo-Indian Acts, not 
Hindu Law, is not that rather a difficult matter to 
arrange for without compelling a great deni of 
memory work?— It docs entail a good deal of 
memory work and I think it is best learned by 
practice. 

31349. What would you say to a scheme of 
teaching broad general principles of Law ns it is 
administered in England, and at the same time 
teaching where those principles find expression in our 
Anglo-Indian Acts?— Tliat would bo a capital 
way of getting at what is desired. 

31350. Do yon think it is a good thing for 
very young Indians, say boys of the age of 13 to 
15, to go to England ?— I have expressed myself 
against it very etrongly already. I have said that 
where it has been tried it has proved most unfortu- 
nate for the parents and for the country. 

31351. It has been pointed out that English 
Judges and Magistrates have certain difficulties to 
overcome in their Judicial work. Tho language 
in which the evidence is given is not their own 
language, and tho manners and customs of tho 
peoplo whoso cases they have to dispose of, aro 
not theirs. Broadly speaking, do yon think, from 
your own experience, that they make good Judges 
of fact ?— I think they do. 

31852. In spite of these disadvantages ?— Tho 
disadvantages are after all comparative. There is 
such a thing as a foreigner seeing things from tho 
outside, and there are things which cannot be seen 
except by one who knows the life from the inside. 
On tho whole, I think they do make good Judges 
of fact if they are conscientious and have not 
pro-conceived prejudices. I think tho best civilian 
is he who does not start with the idea that every 
Indian is given to perjury and that 6ort of thing. 

31353. With refercnco to the experience" in 
trying original suits that Assistant Judgc3 ought 
to have, do you think that is best obtained by 
making them do the work of Subordinate Judges ? 
—Yes, for a year. 

31351. (J/r. Bhdbhde.) May I draw your 
attention to an apparent contradiction in your 
evidence as to the result of a visit to England on 
the pat£ of young Indian students. In aoswer to 
question (7) yousay tbatthe men return demoralised 
and discontented. In answer to question (1 1) you 
say : " I would rather encourage Indians competing 
in England as it presupposes a visit of the young 
man to that country which is sure to benefit him.” 
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Are yon on the whole iadmed ' to favour a 
■visit on tie part o£ Indian students to England ?— 
If you want nie to answer a question I lave already 
answered, I will. I have sad a visit to England is 
a necessity for us if in going there we come in 
contact with the best living forces of English life, 
but the question is whether meet of ua do that 
or not, There is no contradiction there. 

81355. How that end is to be accomplished is the 
question?— I would send a young man and place 
him in a good English home, with strict regulations, 
and sea that all money and everything is given 
into the bauds of his guardians. I would have 
reports from time to time of how he is getting' on, 
and I would keep him away from all baneful in- 
fluences such as the ordinary political, religious, 
and other controversies. I would see that he is 
bred up as a man, attending the church, and seeing 
the best of religious Efe; I would insist upon 
strict discipline, upon bis learning to be a regular 
man; I would insist upon his keeping away from 
liquor, gambling and smoking. If I found be was 
not brought up in that way I would ask him 
to return home at once. That I think is tbo 
only practical solution of the problem you put to 
me. If that is not done we get the men who como 
here as “ mashers.” 

81856. In reply to question (7) you say you do 
not advocate the institution of a simultaneous 
examination for the Indian Civil Service; but yon 
say you would like to see one-third of the 
candidates recruited from the Provincial Service 
and the Par. Can you suggest any scheme under 
winch a third portion of the civilian element might 
be recruited in India either by examination or 
nomination, and whiob would you prefer?— I 
favour a competitive examination in India. 

31357. And that alone ?— With nomination, 

81358. Preceded by any nomination on the 
part of the Government ?-^No, I would r.ot have 
the preliminary nomination at all ; it would bring 
in favouritism and nepotism and all those painful 
influences which have done so much mischief in- 
the country. 

31359. . In answer to question (18) you say : 
“All that I propose is the drafting into the 
Service of Civilians who have a leaning for Judicial 
work/’ Can you suggest how that leaning is to be 
discovered?— Just as Government always tries to 1 
find out a man with literary art when they want 
an Under Secretary or Secretary for the Govern- 
ment. Wliat does Government exist for but 
to find out the men who are capable ? 

31359A. You would suggest inviting applications 
on the part of the Indian who wishes to enter the 
Judicial Branch?— Government generally find out- 
from each Civilian whether he would like to go into 
the, revenue line or the Judicial lino. I, know 
there are some men who, are drafted info the 
Judicial line aganst their will, but that' iB what 
has led to some failures. . Where men chose the 


Mtmm&m oj Replies io the Questions by the 
Chuimen of the Regal Commission on fie Public 
Services in India from the Bonbon Presidency 
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i. The Bombay Presidency Association has. 
ever since its foundation in 1884, following in 
the footsteps of the Bombay Association and the 


Jndicial line of their own will, because they liko 
it, I think the appointments have been on the 
whole very satisfactory. 

31860, I dare ay you know the Rules framed 
by the Government of Bombay for recruitment to 
the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service ?— 
Yes.i 

81361. Do you think they are suitable?— I 
hare not gone into the Rules so carefully that I 
can answer that question off-hand. 

31362. I suppose you are aware that there are 
some posts which are technically called qualifying 
posts, for instance the post of Nazar, or bead- 
clerkship. Do you think such appointments form 
an ideal training for a candidate wlio is to become 
a SuibJ adge ?~I think all training is good even 
for tbe higher post. If an officer wants to learn 
he can learn a good deal, and he would be able to 
find out in his office whether the underlings were 
doing anything wrong. 

81363. My question was whether it. affords 
any special training for the duties which a Judge 
has to discharge ?— Yes, it brings him in contact 
with men of all classes, and as a Judge ho will be 
bettor able to -appreciate evidence. 

31364, I may tell you that your opinion is in 
conflict with that of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Batchelor ?— I have already requested the Com- 
missioners not to make me bear the burden of 
other people’s opinions, It is enough for m to 
bear the burden of my own opinions. 

31365. Are you aware that Subordinate 
Judges invested with Appellate powers do tho - 
work which an Assistant Judge does?— Subordi- 
nate Judges invested with Appellate powers hav8 
done very well. 

31366. Do you think they are entitled to an 
increase of salary?— Yes. Tho Subordinate 
Judges are the only class, I am afraid, who have 
been crying for more salary and have not got it. I 
am afraid oue disadvantage of Indian administra- 
tion is that precious good care is takon of tho top 
and the extremities are left in the cold. 

31867. (Afr. Joglehr,) In answer to 
question (12) you have proposed that the Provincial 
Service should be recruited ’ by moans of a 
competitive examination, aud not by mere selection 
and nomination. Would you stop recraitmont by 
promotion of selected officers, that is Mamlatdfo ? 
-No. . 

, 81368. You would not replace promotion of 
rejected experienced Afdmiatddrs by a- competitive 
examination ?— No, provided the nomination is 
made on proper grounds. The only danger is 
that it may not be. However, I would not 
stop the promotion of Mdmlattl&rs, because,- they 
deserve it , 

, 31369. - You would replace the. selection -of 
persons not -already in Government Service by. a 
competitive examination ? r Yes, 

(Tie witness withdrew.) 

Mu Mehta, x.o.t.e. : • 

Bombay Branch of the East India Association, 
consistently maintained that the holding ofsimul* 
taneous examinations in India and England was 
the only practical and statesmanlike solution of 
tbe problem of carrying into effect the policy dic- 
tated by the highest political wisdom and demand- 
ed. by the fullest requirements of efficiency in the 
administration of India, English statesmanship 
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never showed its soundness, sobriety, and wisdom 
better than when by Section 17 of the Statutes 3 
and 4 William N. C. 85 ifc emphatically declared 
that “No Native of the said territories tor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident there- 
in shall, by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or any of them, fce dis- 
allowed from holding any place, office or employ- 
ment under the said Company,” The Court of 
Directors, in forwarding a, copy to the Govern- 
ment of India, said “that the meaning of the 
enactment we take to be that there shall be no 
governing caste in British India,” which is, how- 
ever, what is really aimed at in all the multiform 
contentions of Anglo-Indians when they oppose 
in a variety of ways and for a variety of reasons 
the equal admission of radians to the Oivil 
Service. In 1853 and 1858 (16 and 17 Tic. 0. 
105 and 21 and 22 Vic. 0. 103) the system of 
nomination and patronage was abolished and the 
Indian Oivil Service was thrown open to com- 
petition among all natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty. Thus was the policy of the full and 
equal status of Indians for admission to the Civil 
Service of their country solemnly and deliberately 
declared by the Peoples and Parliament of 
England. That policy was in a time of great 
stress and strain again solemnly proclaimed by 
the mouth of the Queen-Empress in 1858, and the 
than given have been as solemnly confirmed by 
the mouths of his late Imperial Majesty Edward 
VII, and by his son our present illustrious 
Sovereign. This same policy is no less demand- 
ed by the requirements of real efficiency than it 
is by political wisdom. Good deal is being said, 
ns it has been said before, that it is essential 
that Indian administration should be carried on 
what are denominated * English lines/ but it is 
equally essential to realize that thorough effici- 
ency can never be secured without a thorough and 
complete blending of Iudian knowledge. Pew 
.Englishmen are capable of realizing how 
seriously and hopelessly English officials are, 
particularly io the higher administrative posts, 
handicapped in the proper and efficient discharge 
oE their work— revenue, judicial, legislative and 
executive— for want of that close, intimate, and 
personal knowledge of the people of the country, 
their ways, circumstances and habits of thought, 
which comes intuitively to a Native. The only 
remedy for avoiding the evils of a one-sided 
administration by Englishmen alone is to 
associate in the Civil Service both Indians and 
Englishmen ou a basis of absolute equality with- 
out any distinction or differentiation in the 
mode of recruitment which must carry with it a 
sense of inferiority. 

ii,— With regard to the capacity of Indians, it 
is already acknowledged in the fact that competi- 
tion is open to them in the present examinations 
held in England. It may, however, be as well 
pointed out that the report of the Public Service 
Commission (1835-87) distinctly admits that 
“ the evidence tendered before the Commission 
is to the effect that the Native gentlemen who 
have up to the present time succeeded in gaining 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service 
through the channel of English competition have 
performed their duties to the satisfaction of their 
superiors and have generally proved themselves 
to be efficient in the service of the State. From, 
this view the Commission sees no reason to 
•dissent and it further believes that the Native 


Covenanted Civilians appointed in England are 
as a class superior both in education and ability 
to those persons who have been selected in India 
under the provisions of the Statute of 1870." It 
should be noted that the former gained their 
appointments, in open competition, while the latter 
were nominated by the different local Govern- 
ments. The table given by the Commission of 
Indian Civilians discloses such names as those of 
the late Kcmesh Chauder Daria, Satyondra 
Tagore, Sir K, G. Guptaand other distinguished 
Indians, It is often said by Anglo-Indian 
witnesses that Indians arc not fit for admission to 
the higher Civil Service, because they ate essen- 
tially inferior to Englishmen in character and 
moral equipment. But it is well to bear in mind 
that this is a picture drawn by Engiishiueu of 
themselvea in vague words which admit of very 
little verification. Most of the great Englishmen 
who knew Indians closely and intimately lmvc 
borne generous testimony to too moral qualifica- 
tions of Indians. It must also he remembered 
that the contrary opinion cannot be considered ns 
based upon fair experience in consequence of the 
practical exclusion of Indians from the higher 
administrative posts from 1833 downwards. 'The 
Association submits tint there is really no reason 
to question the moral capacity of Indians for tlio 
highest and most responsible administrative work. 
It were well to remember that Mr. Robert Lowo 
(afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) said in the debates 
on the India Bill of 1353 on this very subject of 
competitive examinations tlut there was “ a close 
connection between the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the human mind.” 

iii.— The Association further begs to point out 
that when it is said that Englishmen alone can 
maintain Indian administration on English lines, 
the fact is that Englishmen in India arc generally 
. strictly opposed to follow English lines in Indian 
administration. The Revenue administration is 
largely not based on English lines; llm majority 
of English Civil Servants would like to remove 
the decision of most civil qoestiens front judicial 
tribunals to executive officers. They arc always 
contending that Crimiunl Justice should bis 
administered in a rough and ready way by execu- 
tive officers without the safeguard of 'judicial 
procedure and rales of evidence. What Sir James 
Fitz-James Stephen said in the chapter on Legis- 
lation umler Lord Mayo, in Hunter's life of that 
Viceroy, still holds good with regard to the 
average Anglo-Indian Civilian 

“Many parsons object not so moth to any pirtioular 
H'rs.astottsjawttflMfflt oi the touiUy by law at Ml. They 
hare an opinion, which I iuvo in sums Instance) lie ltd very 
distinctly Ktpmsei by parsons of high authority, this ti« 
state of things throughout India la Mch tint law ought iu all 
cusos to ha orerrhfleu by trtisi is called ojuity, In the k>"j 
popular seaso of tins rad. That tho Courts of Justice ought 
todeeWo not merely whether n giren contract has here mile 
uud listen, bnt whether it ought to hire been mile, uml 
whetbw its brash wasnotmorallv justifiable. In diorf, tint 
there ought to hs noh»; at all in the country as far as natives 

ought todccihe uncording to their tufa notions, subject, only to 
correction by their superiors. 

“In the second place, it is* faiWitrdsc trine with p.-raiK 
who hold this opinion that tho (Jorert’oent of India pni-ossss 
the absolute power of the old Nutlet Slates subject only to each 
Usmtitbm us vthsschoKo to impost upon it>d( by espn«s 
law. That erery new law is thus a new liiuila'ioa on tho 
general powers of Government iDd toads » diminish them, 
and that there ought to bo as few laws as possible, is otlir 
that -Jjo rigour of the etreutife power may ho maintained at 

'■ Nothing street mo am in tny intoreonrw with Indian 
civilians titan the minner in which the rruior member) of tho 
service teemed to lost instinctively Upoa lawyers of all hind 
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oi ticir natural tiiemin, and upon Is* as a mystcrionfl power, 
-the aptdsiliintBw tfvKcb whja* «« aB e«?ts 
10 < 4 fln» and retard anjUi.ag file jigoroBa ««ate 
nction I once discussing with > nmitoy officer of lfiga 

' Tank, and in iifi> civil employ, {he provisions ot a bill for 
. petting efriain rriminsl tribes in tlie Xortb-Wot Provinces 
flsicr pclke tnpewisiotu Wien I showed him fto por«« 
which it conferred upon eiccntive officers, bo said. ‘It is 
qaito a new idea (o me that the law can be anything hot a 
ciittl to Ore executive power.’ ** 

iv, — If, however, what is meant by administra- 
tion on English lines is the application of princi- 
ples deduced from the most advanced education 
and culture and the progressive experience deriv- 
ed from all ages and climes, then English educa- 
tion will qualify Indians to apply them to Indian 
administration under the guiding statesmanship 
of England as well as, perhaps Letter than, 
Englishmen hampered by the bins and prejudices 
engendered by belonging to the ruling race. 

v. —1he Association, therefore holds that poli- 
tical wisdom as wcllns administrative efficiency 
Loth require the equal association of Indians 
in the highest posts of the administration and that 
that association should be on the same basis of 
competition as at present in the case of examina- 
tions for recruitment to the Service held in 


conciliatory manners, and a plentiful absence 
of originality and independence are now, and 
will always be, at a premium?". It is one of 
the roost deplorable facts- in the relations of 
Anglo-Indians and the Natives of this couutry 
that even the best intentioned and least prejudi- 
ced among the former have a rooted dislike to , 
the educated men among the latter, possibly 
because they press too closely on their heels. The 
discontented B. A. has been and still is the 
cherished late noir of m ost Anglo-Indians. Prom 
this experience, the Association iB strongly 
opposed to the revival in any shape or form of 
the methods of nomination and selection with all 
their plausible combination for the recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

vii.— This Association desire to emphasize 'that 
questions of proportionate representation of 
classes and communities have no room in the 
problem of the fair and equal recruitments of .the 
Civil Service of the best and most efficient mem- 
bers amongst Englishmen and Indians. The 
door of entrance can only be open to merit, from 
whatever quarter it can be supplied. It is open 
to all communities to advance in education and 


England. Bor that purpose, there is no other, 
course open but to hold a simultaneous competi- 
tion, both in England and India, for there would 
be uo equality unless the facilities and opportuni- 
ties were equal in the ca6e of Indians as that of 
Englishmen. 

vi.— The principles and methods of nomination 
and selection in various ways and forms have 
been tried and fonnd wanting. It was contended 
at the time of passing Section 6 of the Statute of 
18 ?0, that nomination and selection by Europeans 
of Natives could not lead to the evil of patronage 
and jobbery, as the relations between them were 
of a different character from those in which 
patronage and jobbery could flourish. The Duke 
of Argylc contended during the passage of the 
Bill in the House of Lords that there was no 
risk whatever of the Government of India being 
influenced by political jobbery or family nepotism. 
In a paper read before a meeting of the Bombay. 
Branch of the East India Association by the 
President of this Association, this view was 
strongly controverted, and experience has proved 
that patronage and jobbery can insidiously pene- 
trate even in the relations of Anglo-Indians and 
Natives in this country. At the time of the 
appointment of the last Public Service Commis- 
‘6ion, Dr. Wordsworth, then Principal of Elphin- 
stone College, described the working of the Rules 
under the Statute of 1870 in a letter to the Pall 
Mall Gazette as follows: — “The people now 
selected are in reality representatives as little of 
the aristocracy as of the intelligence of the 
country. They are members of respectable 
. families who happen to enjoy the favour of some 
educated official— a Secretary to Government, a 
Member of Council ora Police Commissioner. 
In this Presidency, a College education and 
an University degree appear to be regarded as 
positive disqualifications for selection . A young 
man of independent character and high talents 
cannot notv hope to enter the Civil Service by 
competition and he has generally no wish to 
enter it by the back door of favour. Everyone 
^ nows India, also knows how far 
the official world here appreciates the indepen- 
• pence of educated Natives and what chances 
rt is willing to give them. Differential ignorance, 


culture so as to hold their own in the general 
competition. This Association earnestly depre- 
cates all endeavour to push sectional pretensions 
not based upon merit. They firmly believe that 
this is the view held -by all the best and wisest 
men of ail cominunitics throughout the country. . 

The Association desire to add that they a’re 
firmly of opinion that successful Indian candi- 
dates in the simultaneous examination in India 
should be required to proceed to England for the 
probationary period of two years! It is most 
desirable that they should have an opportunity • 
of having some personal acquaintance with the 
country and the people who shape the destiny of 
India.- Opportunities for seeing and studying 
English life, in the best way, can be easily 
arranged. 

viii.— The question regarding the recruitment 
the Judicial Branch of the Service presents great- 
er difficulties. This Association firmly believes 
that no person can make a really efficient judi- 
cial officer without combining a sound knowledge 
of the principles of law with the power of 
appreciating evidence which only comes from 
legal practice in legal tribunals. The most 
serious defect of the ADglo-Indian judiciary 
arises from the circumstance that their ignor- 
ance of Indian life is not corrected to any extent 
by the knowledge and experience of Native ways 
and thought which can, to some extent at least, 
be acquired by the close contact into which a. 
practising lawyer is thrown with the people. 
It is worth while in this connection to note, the 
views and opinions of an able Anglo-Indian 
official of past days, Sir Lepel Griffin. He was 
an avowed and uncompromising opponent of. the 
Indian National Congress, the educated Indian 
and the Bengali JBabu. In an article in the 
April number of the Asiatic • Quarterly Revim 
■ (1887), however, he says: “I would only say 
that, in my opinion, almost the entire judicial- 
service might he made over to Native judges, 
reserving criminal powers to the magistrate of 
the District, and a certain proportion of English 
judges -being retained - on the benches of the 
High Courts to preserve continuity: in the 
treatment of cases, and a high standard of judi- 
cial work, * * . *•' . * 
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“The gross and universal perjury of the 
Courts, the like of which is not to bo found in 
Native States, where primS facie the oppression 
of the ruler should have encouraged falsehood as 
the natural defence against tyranny, directly 
springs from the ignorance of British judges, who 
do not know whether a Native witness is telling 
the truth or a lie. The subtle and, to a Native 
judge, the umnistakablesigns of truth or untruth 
in the demeanour and voice of the witness and 
in tho.manner and matter of his evidence, are 
unnoticed 'by the European, whose master}' of 
the vernacular is incomplete and who, in many 
cases, knows littlo or nothing of the social life 
and customs of the several Indian castes and 
tribes. This knowledge, which is worth far 
more than many of the subjects in the competi- 
tive examination, is becoming more rare every 
day. The further the suit is removed from the 
Native magistrate, the more complete is the 
fiasco.” It caimofc be denied that these observa- 
tions of Sir Lepel Griffin have a great deal of 
truth in them. Considerations of efficiency thus 
nfiect the question of recruitment to the judicial 
service in a greater degree than even that 
to the executive portion. The Association 
confesses that it is not easy to suggest a system 
which could be theoretically free from all 
objections. 

is.— The Association beg to suggest the 
following scheme as one meeting the requirements 
of principle and efficiency with the least impair- 
ment. They think that the recruitment to the 
judicial posts of the Civil Service should be 
accomplished in three ways 

[a) The present Subordinat Judiciary com- 
posed of Subordinate Judges of different grades 
should be enlarged and strengthened. It deals, at 
present, with Civil work only. To that should be 
added Criminal work, at present dune by revenue 
officers : the Mamlatdat, the Deputy Collector, 
the Assistant Collector and the District Collector 
and Magistrate. This would have the additional 
advantage of solving the problem of the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions, pro- 
nounced by Lord Dufferin to be “ a counsel of 
perfection/ 1 It may be stated that when in 
famine time, Criminal work was assigned to 
Subordinate Judges, they acquitted themselves 
most satisfactorily. The cost would not be un- 
dnly heavy, as the burden on revenuo officers 
being lightened, their number can be decreased, 


and the number of the Subordinate Judges 
correspondingly increased. 

The recruitment to the Subordinate Judiciary 
thus constituted should be by a competitive 
examination to which a! I graduates ofUniversitios 
holding the degree of Bachelor of Laws (which 
includes the degree of B.A.) and having been 
in practice for throe years should be eligible, 
One-third of the higher judicial posts should be 
assigned to the members of the Subordinate 
Judiciary thus created, as they rise to the higher 
grades. They would then possess the qualifica- 
tions of experience and practice, with a competent 
knowledge of Law. 

(i) The Association are of opinion that one- 
third of the recruitment should take place from 
the body of legal practitioners— barristers and 
advocates, Indian and English, who have 
practised for not less than fire years in the 
Indian Courts. The appointment should be made 
on the recommendation of the Judges of the 
different High Courts. Though this mode of 
reernitment does not altogether avoid the evil of 
favouritism, still it will be confined within a very 
narrow limit, in which a general average of merit 
and qualification will be ensured, as a call to the 
Bar guarantees legal attainments, while a practice 
of no less than five years will add experience to 
them. 

(c) The remaining one-third should remain 
with the Civil Service as at present. It should 
be, however, provided that the probationary 
period of successful candidates in the competitive 
examination should be increased from two to 
three year's, during a portion of which they should 
enter a Barristers chambers approved by the 
Secretary of State and attend Courts with him. 
This training would be useful to all Civil 
Servants, executive and judicial, for it will, to 
some extent at least, tend to impart to them the 
power of appreciating evidence, which, according 
to a recent utterance of Lord Motley, is the great 
need of all men of education and culture. 

It is scarcely needful to add that if the above 
proposals for the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service were adopted the Provincial Service 
should cease to exist and the listed posts should 
revert to the main stock. There was no keener 
disappointment in Native India than when the 
last Public Service Commission, which had 
raised high hopes, ended with recommending a 
Provincial Scrvioe, in its very nature stamped 
as inferior. 


Sir Pebbozeshah M. Mehta, called and examined, 


81371, {Chairmen.) Are yon a member of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay ? — Yes, I have 
been a member for twenty-five years. 

81372. Can you tell us what your connection 
is with the University 7— I have been a Fellow of 
the University for the last 40 years. I am a 
Syndic in Law and Dean in Aits and Law. At 
present I am Dean in Law aud Syndic in Law. 

31373. You have put in a Memorandum on 
behalf of the Bombay Presidency Association, and 
therefore we may take it, I suppose, that the views 
embodied in this Memorandum represent the views 
of the Association as well as yonr own ?— Yes, 
they do, as well aB my own. 

31374. When you say they represent the 
views of the Association, do you mean that they 
e 495-78 


represent those views through the medium of a 
Committee or through the medium of assent by 
the whole body of members?— It is both. There 
is a governing body of the Association which is 
called the Council of the Association, and the 
Association has discussed this gueotion for the last 
thirty years, taking into account its predecessors, 
the Bombay Association and the Bombay Branch 
of the East Indian Association, and they have had 
discussions in Council and in general meetings of 
the Association, and public meetings have been 
held by the Association, and on all those occasions 
they pronounced themselves in favour of the views 
which are now set forth. 

81375. Can you tell ns what are the objects 
for which the Bombay Presidency Association has 
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been formed ?-lt was formed fertile purpose of 
advancing fee political welfare of fee people of 
this Presidency based upon unswerving loyalty to 
the British Crown, and to employ all constitutional 
methods for the purpose of advancing and pro- 
moling their welfare, 

31876. Can you tell me approximately what 
its numbers are? — About 800. 

31377. On fee question of recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service the Association is in favour of 
simultaneous examinations?— Yes, and has always 
been so. 

81378. With, a two years 1 probationary course 
in Enplaud for all successful candidates ?— Yes. 

31379. Arc you in favour of the maintenance 
of a strong European element in the Administra- 
tion?— Yes, but I would rather pat it, on fee . 
full admixture of both the English and the Indian 
element. I should like fee Civil Service to be 
composed of a strong admixture of both fee 
English and fee Indian element. 

31 380. By the word ‘ admixture ' do yon suggest 
a preference in number for either ?— No. 

31381. Can you say that, if sinultadcouB 
examinations were allowed no event conld occur 
which would reduce the European admixture to a 
negligible quantity ?— Not for many years to 
come 

31882. That is your anticipation and predic- 
tion ?— My stroDg anticipation and prediction. 

31383. But it could only be a prediction?— 
Of course, a prediction which is arrived at from 
history and from fee knowledge of existing circum- 
stances and feeir tendency. 

31384, When yen say arrived at from History 
and the knowledge of existing circumstances and 
their tendency, wlnt do you ossctly mom?— We 
mu6t judge from the past and fee present ; we 
must lake the trend of events as they have been 
in tho immediate post and in tlio present and 
say what we think will he the continuation of that 
tendency in future. 

31385. You see nothing in those tendencies 
to suggest to you feat under a system of open 
competition in fee two countries the number of 
successful candidates in India would exceed to an 
appreciable _ extent fee number of successful 
candidates in England ?— For a very ]on°- series 
of years, no. 

81386. Can you tell us on what grounds you 
object to tho alternative proposal which has been 
madeto us of an examination in India wife a limit 
in feat examination to fee number of posts to be 
granted to Indians ?— That would be opposed to all 
fee pledges and the policy which has been laid 
down in regard to British rale in India, and that 
I consider a very serious circumstance indeed. 

, ^S7 . You are assuming, perhaps, feat by the 
introduction of nu Indian Examination fee exam- 
ination m England would be closed to Indians ? 
No, I am not. 

31888. Why do you say feat to give an addi- 
Iwnal opportunity to fee ono already offered 
would be m contravention 0 E former Proclamations 
and Statutes?— Because, fee opportunity given to 
enter for the examination in England is really not 
an equal opportunity. 1 

i *“!• aa equal opportunity 

berauso of the disabilities and difficulties which an 
ludrnn experiences m going to England ?-Yes 


81390. It is on feat account feat you say that 
fee existing system is in direct contravention ?— 
Yes. 

81391. But would you say feat to graft on 
to the existing system in India additional facilities 
for Indians would contravene the Proclamations 
and Statutes more than the existing system, 
according to your opinion, docs ?— Not, if the 
facilities are of fee same character, that is by 
competitive examination Otherwise, unless equal 
facilities are developed for Indians as for English- 
men both the letter and fee spirit of fee pledges 
would be contravened, 

31892. The letter and the spirit ore oontraveuol 
in fee present care only by fee fact feat thousands 
of miles intervene between India and England ?— 
Yes. 

31393. There is no other way in which the 
spirit is contravened ?— But feat is a very great 
difficulty, indeed. 

81394. What I want to elicit from you iB why 
you should say that the Proclamation would be 
further contravened, if further facilities were given 
for fee admission of a limited number of Indians by 
means of an examination in India?— It at once 
brings out the difference in fee treatment of Eng- 
lishmen and Indians. Unless fee limits are fixed 
in equal numbers tho difference in the proportions 
at once marks a difference between Englishmen 
and Indians, and feat I Bay is contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of tiic pledges feat have been 
given. 

31395. Which would you sooner, have, the 
principle, as it stands now subject to its physical 
difficulties, or further facilities given in fee direc- 
tion of offering to a limited number of Indians an 
opportunity ot entering the Civil Service through 
an examinaiiou in Iudia ?— I have tho strongest 
objection to that latter alternative on fee ground 
which I have stated, 

31396. Have you any views wife regard ,to fee 
age at which civilians should pass fee examina- 
tion ?— No, I have not dealt with fee question of 
age ; I thought feat was somewhat of a minor 
point. But, I have very strong views, and fee 
Association had very strong views, about fee 
limiting of age. They have always fought against 
the ago being too low ; they think that fee age 
should be at least 22 to 24, 

81897. The present age?— Yes, 

31398. They would not desire to see that 
changed?— No ; it may be profitably increased by 
a year or so, but they are opposed to any reduc- 
tion of those limits. 

81399. If it were to be shown that a more 
efficient European staff could be produced by- 
examination at an earlier age, would yon be prepared 
to modify that view?— I have always held that, 
there are not only objections with regard to fee 
recruitment of efficient men, but wife regard to 
young civilians coming out to exercise the powers 
they have to exercise at too early an age; feat has 
been one of my strongest objections against a 
reduction, not simply fee efficiency of recruitment, 
but the fact feat nothing is harder, both for fee 
people and fee officers, than that they should bo 
placed at too early an ago in the responsible posi- 
tions which they have to occupy and in the exercise 
of power which is vested in them at feat age. 

81400. Do you regard 25 as too young ?— I 
will not say too young, bnt just about the proper 
age to begin. J ' 
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3 HOI, You do not agree with those who hold 
the view that 25 is already too old ?— No. 

§H02. That it is much better to get a young 
man in early when he is more flexible and cm 
assimilate himself to the conditions of the people 
better?—' Twenty-five is a flexible age as we know 
from our owu experience of ourselves. 

31,408. Some people of twenty-live think that 
they have their views already formed ?— I quite 
accept that, that young people may think they are 
quite formed and perfect. 

31401. Hove you any proposals to make other 
than those contained iu your Memorandum as 
regards the curriculum for the two years’ proba- 
tionary course ?— I have no very strong views on 
that subject. 

31406. You want an additional training in 
Law ?— It is very necessary. 

31406. But yon are not prepared to make any 
further statement on llrnt point?— No. 

31407. Have yon any viows as regards the place 
where the probationers 6honld go in England, to an 
approved University or anywhere else ?— I think 
arrangements should be made for his profitably 
employiug the time either by sending him for a 
greater portion of the time to a University or by 
some other arrangement. Those are matters of 
detail which must be worked out separately. 

81403. In the argument which you use in 
favour of simultaneous examination there are one 
or two remarks which I should like yon to elaborate 
a little more, if yon will. In the third paragraph 
of the Memorandum it is said: "The Association 
further begs to point out that when it is said that 
Englishmen alone can maintain Indian ndministra- 
iion on English lines, the fact is that Englishmen 
in India are generally strictly opposed to follow 
English lines in Indian administration The 
Revenue administration is largely not based on 
English lioes." What do you mean exactly bv 
that?— I veiy emphatically say so. Erst of all, 
tho whole Revenue administration— and I am 
speaking more of the Bombiy Presidency than 
any other — is based on the agglomeration of all 
sorts of duties in tho Revenue officers, as has been 
said explicitly, on Oriental lines, following the 
example of the old Oriental despots, who combined 
in themselves the power of settling the assessment 
aud sitting in judgment. As yonr Lordship 
knows, a Revenue officer not only assesses and 
collects the revenue, but sits in judgment on all 
questions that era be raised in connection with it. 
He is the Court that decides all disputed questions 
about it, both original aud ultimately in appeal. 
‘That, I say, is an Oriental notion from the old days. 

31409. I suppose there is a very definite line 
of appeal and of revision in all these matters?— 
To Revenue officers only. The jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts has been absolutely excluded by Law 
in all these Revenue matters. 

314)0. Would you suggest that iu these 
matters of Revenue, which arc really matters of 
taxation, all questions iu dispute should come under 
litigation through the Courts?— Just as in Ireland, 
to Courts specially appointed for the purpose of 
•determining those questions. 

31411. Such a line of action as regards taxa- 
tion certainly is not followed in England? — 
Taxation is somewhat different from the assessment 
-and collection of Land Revenue, because there are 
many questions of land tenures which have to be 
-decided in connection with them. I have always 
held that it would, he beneficial to all.parties, both 


to the Government which suffers the opprobrium 
east upon them, and to the Ryots, that special 
agricultural Courts should be instituted for the' 
pnrpose of deciding these Revenue disputes between 
the Government and the cultivator. 

31412, Would it not- tend to an undue increase 
in litigation without any effective results?— TWb - 
cry of undue litigation has been worked a little 
too hard. There is litigation on these matters hr 
every country in the world. 

31413. In a degree? -Yes, bnt I have always 
understood that in Scotland, for instance, they will 
fight about every inch of land, and if they are 
advised not to do so, as I believe is pointed out in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Gut/ Uatmmg, they 
would be dissatisfied if they could not go into a' 
Court of Law. 

31414. But, if they were given more power 
they would fight all the more, would they not?— 
It is human nature. 

31415. If yon allow fall range to human 
nature, would yon get any better administration ?— 
It would produce contentment, which I consider 
is one very great aim, 

31416. Would yon like to allow litigation fall 
scope in order to produce tliis contentment? -I 
have strongly held that. 

31417. There is one further question I wish 
to ask in connection with the same paragraph. 
You say: “They are always contending that 
Criminal Justice should be administered in a 
rough-and-ready way by Executive officers without 
the safeguard of Judicial procedure and Rules of 
evidence j” but is that the case? Is it the case 
that the Executive officer in his magisterial work 
carries out his responsible functions without the 
safeguard of Judicial procedure and Rules of 
evidence ?— I do not say that he does do it, but he 
rebels against being obliged to do it. I say he 
is always wanting to have the power to do it. 

31418. Does he not have to carry out his 
work, as a matter of fact, under an extremely 
strict code of Rules ?— Absolutely so. 

31419, Provided, he does that, aud 1 mimosa 
there is the machinery to see that he does do it, 
that is an important point, is it not ?— My meaning 
is that they are obliged to do it because the Law 
strictly obliges them to carry ont those things. 
But Revenue aud Executive officers have always 
contended that these Rules of evidence are too 
onerous, that they are not fit for a country like 
India. That is a contention you will find re- 
peatedly urged by Executive officers, who say the 
Rules must be dene away with and that they 
must be allowed to judge as practical men how to 
deal out justice. 

31420. Have you auy evidence to show that 
such contentions have successfully been put into 
operation by these officers in contravention of their 
instructions ?— No, I do not say they do, because 
they would be hauled up by the High Court, - 
Bnt, stiil all the tendency is to require absolute 
power in that respect. 

31421. They are very completely under the 
control of the High Court, are they not?— Yes, 
ultimately, they are under the High Coort, but 
not in the first instance, 

31422. You propose recruitment to the Judicial 
Branch by three channels ?— Yes. 

31423. You wish a third assigned to the 
Provincial Service, a third to the Bar, and the 
remaining third to the Civil Service ?— Yes. 
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%m. So yott ttdnk that Wwal oilmen! 
rccrnitcd in these different Trays wonldbe regarded, 
both within the Service and by the general 
iroblic, as of equal status?-! think so, because 
they would all have -very good qualifications for 
the' pwtewose of Judicial work. All the three 
in their way would possess exceedingly good 
qualifications for Judicial work. 

81425, So that in appointments to the Judiciary 
you do not altogether carry out the principle' 
which yon were contending for, when you answered 
sny questions <m tic subject of an examination in 
India ?— I pointed thie out in my Memorandum. 

8142(3. Where do yon see any great differ- 
enco?— There is a very great difference, because' 
in all the three cases there is the preparatory 
qualification. The Subordinate Judiciary, as I ' 
call it, weald begin with a competitive examina- 
tion after having qualified themselves by legal 
University degrees. What I propose is that the . 
posts for the Subordinate Judicial Service should 
ho recruited from people who have passed the 
LL.B. degree, which includes, in out Presidency 
and I believe everywhere else, tbo degree of 

5 eral culture, B.A., as they bare to toko that 
ire they go in for the legal degree. Therefore, 
in the first instance a certain proportion of qualifi- 
cations is ensured. Then comes the competitive 
examination for entrance into the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. Then they work in that Service, 
and as they rise they get transferred into the 
higher Service. 

81427. By another competitive examination ?—■ 
Wo, because I think they have sufficiently gone ' 
through the preparation. 

31428, By selection ?— Not by selection. In 
the first instance it is by open competition. 

31429. But in the final recruitment ?— Selec- 
tion under the guidance of the High Court The 
appointments should he made from the higher 
posts of tho Subordinate judiciary on the recom- 
mendations of the High Court, who have had 
opportunities of watching their work. 

31430. So that, you finally have to fall hack on 
the system of selection which you deprecate so 
much?— Yes, bnt to a very limited extent 
Nothing cm he perfect ia line world. We must 
avoid it, however, as much as possible. 

31481. 1 do not quite eee why you raise euch a 
very strong objection in the case of the examination 
and do not, raise it here ?— Because, in that one-, 
oaee, it marks out a difference between the two 
classes of candidates, which is a thing which has 
really to be looked at very seriously, 

31482. One of the tests now of getting into 
the Provincial Service is a degree, is it not ? — Yes, 
with regard to the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

31433. 1 suppose, you would ho prepared in 
these rireumstwaces to modify tk remark you 
make inyour Memorandum where yon ray: “In 
this Presidency a College education 3od an Univer- 
sity degree appear to be regarded as positive dis- 
qualifications for selection"?— Yes. But, what 
you read, out is a quotation from Dr, Wordsworth's 
article. 

I ' 31434. (Sir }! K -ratj ffommd.) Suwomdr, 
tnc Secretary of State said that be would continue 
the open competition at Home, as it stands now, 
hot, that ro oifer to giro Indians a better chance 
he would supplement the number of Indiana who 
pasted a the competitive examinrim by a local 
system of recruitment in India to makaitupto 


one-third of the members of tho Civil Service. By 
that meanB ho would he putting no limib on the 
number of Indians that passed in the open compe- • 
titioa at Home, hut would only he supplementing 
the number of those' who passed. Do you think- 
that would be contrary to any statute?— It is- 
contrary in letter and spirit to tho -pledges that 
have been given. 

31435. It would bo placing the Englishman' 
rather under a disability instead of the Indian,?— 

I do wot mean that, It would k the Mian who 
would be placed under the disability. 

31436. How so more than he is now?-At 
present the disability is as near complete as- 
possible. ■ 

31437. You think the present system is con- 
trary to the statute ?-I say so most . distinctly. 
All my answers are based uj»w that. 

31438. You would think an order of the sort,. 

I refer to, would in some degree alleviate that 
disability from which you suffer now ?— In a sense 
it would alleviate it, bnt it would make the distinc- 
tion and difference which it is roost important to- 
avoid more marked than ever if it were done at’ 
this stage. 

81439. You say in the fourth paragraph off; 
the Memorandums “ If, however, what is meant 
by administration on English lines is the' applica- 
tion of principles deduced from the most advanced’ 
education aud culture and the progressive ex- 
perience derived from all ages and- climes, then. 
English education will qualify Indiana to apply 
them to IuJiau administration under the guiding- 
statesmans hip of England as well ns, perhaps- 
betfer than, Englishmen hampered by the bias 
and prejudices engendered by belonging to bite 
ruling race.’’ -’Wbeu yon refer to the guiding 
isbip of England, do yon mean the states- 
. in England or of Englishmen in this, 
country ?— In England : the Houses of Parliament 
and the Secretary of State. 

31440. 1 should understand from your remark 
that in your' opinion it is far better that the-. 
English shonid clear out of tho country at onw ?— ' 
Hot a bit of it; I have been one of the. most, 
staunch advocates of the continuance of British 
rule in India. ’ ‘ 

31441. But, you say, that English education k. 
India will qualify Indians to rule th'iB country as. 
well as, and perhaps a great .deal . better than,. 
Englishmen who have considerable prejudices • aud 
therefore the sooner Englishmen leave the country, 
the better according to this ? — That does not at.all ; 
follow from what I say. 

81442. You do- cot think it does?— It does 
not 

- 31443. 1 shonid say from reading the para-- 
graph that it did ?— I do not see that at all. 

S1444. Whea you say in the Memorandum. 
"In this Presidency a College education and a. 
University degree appear to be regarded as positive 
disqualifications for selection,” I understand that 
remark to he really a quotation from a letter- 
written by Dr. W oris worth in 1870?— Yes. 

31445. That has completely altered now?— 
The feeling hea not altered, It is a curious .thing 
that very good men and very good civilians, in 
whom you find some good and great qualities, have 
a rooted dislike to an educated Indian, I once, 
printed it out in the Bombay Legislative -Council,, 
even against such sriistinguiskd gentleman as Sir-. 
Erediric.Lely, 
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31446. Yonr opinion now is that, with wry few 
exceptions, every civilian lias a serious prejudice 
and a great dislike to the educated Indian?— I 
teg yon not to put it in that sweeping manner. 
It i« not every civilian with few exceptions. 
"Wliat I have observed iu the course of a very long 
and active life, in whioli I have mixed with Indians 
and Europeans very largely, is that there is an 
onfertuuate circumstance that, forces itself on 
yonr mind, namely, that somehow or other there is 
a rooted dislike to the educated Indian m the average 
civilian. 

31447. The average civilian has a rooted dis- 
like to the educated Indian ?— Yes. 

31448. As yon put it here; “ The discon- 
tented B.A. has been and still is the cherished 
Ic/e f loir of most Anglo-Indians" ?— Yes. 

31449. That is not only your opinion but that 
is the opinion of (he Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion ?— Yes, it is. I may mention that I do not 
base it simply upon what I have seen, but on the 
declarations of responsible Indian offioials and 
Anglo-Indian officials. 

31460, Who ? — Sir Charles Croslhwaite, in 
a Convocations! Address winch he gave just before 
his departure from India, frankly pointed out that 
there were difficulties in the way of putting Indiaus 
in the Service, and he distinctly admitted that it is 
for the purpose of keeping out the discontented 
B.A. 

31451. I do not follow you. Do you mean 
to say that Sir Charles Crosthwaite said in a 
Couvocational Address that tbs average civilian 
bad an intense dislike to the educated Indian?— 
Not in those words, but he distinctly and frankly 
admitted that obstacles were put in the way of 
higher education for the purpose of keeping out the 
discontented B.A. 

31462. By whom ?— By Government, that 
(he Government policy put obstacles in the way 
of the promotion of higher education because they 
did not want the discontented B.A. together in 
numbers. 

31453. That is quite a different thing. \Ve 
none of us want the dismtended B.A. in 
numbers i I do not suppose any of us want 
that ?— I do, because I mean by the word discon- 
tented something different from what is under- 
stood by average Anglo-Indians. 

314-64. But, that Is a very different statement 
from saying that the average civilian has an 
intense dislike lo the educated Indian aDd that the 
B.A. is the cherished belt voir of most of them ? — 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s statement does not go 
up to that point. We have together a great 
many other statements and personal knowledge 
and experience. My personal knowledge and 
experience for forty years in public life has con- 
firmed me in this belief, and I deplore It, as I said 
in the Legislative Council. 

31455. Do not you think that possibly, if you 
brought out tbe civilian at a younger age, he 
might get over this spirit of intense dislike of the 
educated Indian ?— The difficulty in the way would 
he the Anglo-Indian surroundings among which 
he must be. He catches the tendency of the 
society in which he is most involved., 

31456. But you do not think the fact that the 
Englishman conies out at 26 or 26 with a Univer- 
sity tiaining in England, which has made him 
somewhat prejudiced, has anything to do with 
this intense dislike of the educated Indian ?— I do 
not think so. He acquires it when ho comes to 
this country under tbe conditions in which he 
lives. 
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31457, You do not think that bringing him out 
younger would do any good ?— I do not think so. 

31458. You say in your Memorandum : “ This 
Association firmly believes that no person can 
make a really efficient Judicial officer without com- 
bining a sound knowledge of the principles of Law 
with the power of appreciating evidence which 
only comes from legal practice in legal tribunals.’'' 
Therefore yon think that no civilian who comes 
out and becomes a Judge can be a really efficient 
Judicial officer? — Very ranch so, except that 
things might be modified if ho passed his proba- 
tionary period in Chambers and in English 
Courts. 

31459. As he has not done that hitherto 
I may take it you think no civilian uow can 
become an efficient Judicial officer?— Not in the 
perfect sense of tbe word, but, of course, there are 
exceptions ; there are men oE exceptional talent. 

31460. Yon would admit that in the last thirty 
years you have had two most remarkably distin- 
guished Judges in your own Court in Bombay ? — 
I can give other instances, Sir Maxwell Melville 
and Sir Raymond West, but those are exceptional 
men altogether. 

31461. There have been two or three men iu 
the Madras High Court and two or three men in 
tbo Calcutta High Court who were civilians who 
have done honour to the profession, men like 
Mr. Justice Holloway and Mr. Prinsep, but you 
say they are exceptional men?— Exceptional men 
altogether. 

31462. And you think that the average Judge 
in the Civil Service is not au efficient Judicial 
Officer ?— Because, he caunot appreciate evidence as 
well as a Judge should do. That is an opinion 
which I have formed after long acquaintance with 
Jodicial Courts cf all grades. 

31463, The High Court Judges who have 
been here have told us that one point about tbe 
Civilian Judge is that he is a direct appreciatin' of 
facts in regird to his eases, but that is not the 
yiew which you take ?— No, and other Judges of 
the High Court have not taken that view. Sir 
Charles Sergeant said, before the last Public Service 
Commission, that Native Judges were far superior to 
District Judges in appreciating evidence. That was 
tbe experience of a ChieE Justice who presided over 
the Bombay High Court for several years with 
great distinction. He was reputed to be a judge 
of severe impartiality and independence of 
character. 

31464. Further on, in your Memorandum you 
say: “The recruitment to the Subordinate Judi- 
ciary thus constituted should be by a competitive 
examination to which all graduates of Universities 
holding tbe degree of Bachelor of Laws {which 
includes tbe degree of B.A.) and having been in 
practice for three years should be eligible.” How 
would you define practice there?— In a general 
way. They must bring certificates of having 
attended Courts. 

31465. At what age would you now hold this 
examination ?— The Bachelor of Laws cannot he 
acquired before a man is 21 or 22, iE he does not 
fail at any examination. If after that he attends 
Courts for about three years it will bring him up 
to the age of 25 or 26. 

31466. Can he get his certificate as a practis- 
ing Banister at once after passing his LL.B., and 
become a practising Pleader immediately after 
taking the degree ?— Yes. 

31467. There is no period, of apprenticeship 
necessary, aa it were ?— No. 
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3146S. He would be about twenty-five 
then ?—Or 26 ; 25 would be tie earliest age at 

which he could do it. 

81469. Do you thmk you could get tne best 
uns’A t j go in. for this examination ?— I think bo, 
there is such a demand for these places, 

81470, You would not reserve any of these 
appointments for English barristers ?— They will 
come in in the second-class. 

31171, By nomination? — As men who have 
practised in the Courts, Barristers and Advocates 
who have practised in Court for fiveyeare. 

31472. Yoa would include the Barristers from 
England in 4cm ?~Yes, who have practised in 
Indian Courts. 

31473. Would they have a knowledge of the 
vernacular suitable to allow them to act as efficient 
Judges ? — If they ever intended to go in for 
appointments of that character 1 think they would 
take care to qualify themselves by a knowledge of 
some of the vernaculars. 

31474. You says "It is scarcely needful to 
add that if the above proposals for the recruitment 
of tbo Indian Civil Service were adopted tho 
Provincial Service should cease to exist/' What 
are yon going to replace it by ?— I meant only the 
listed pests in the Provincial Service. 

31475. Do not you think that wonld take 
away a great many prizes from the Provincial 
Sendee which now go a great way to making it a 
desirable Service? - It will take away some. 

81476'. Do not you think the Provincial Ser- 
vice will suffer very much in consequence ?— The 
men who enter the Service may lose in one direc- 
tion but will gain in another. 

31477. How will they gain?— By hoing put 
into the Subordinate Judicial Service from which 
they can rise up to the highest Judicial poslB. 

_ 31478. 1 am talking of the Provincial Execu- 
tive Service. Are you going to abolish the 
Provincial Executive Service ?— Yes, take away 
the listed posts from them. 

81479. How will they benefit ?— ' They will 
not benefit, because they have not the high quali- 
fications which other people will possess. 

8M80. But the fact that they have listed 
posts to look forward to is a great attraction to the 
Provincial Service ?— ' Yes, but they are very scarce 
and at a very great distance. 

31481. It may be so in Bombay, but not in 
other places, It is one-rkth of the appointments 
almost ?— Not in Bombay. 

, 31482. Supposing, we increase the number of 
listed posts, would not that add considerably to the 
attractions of the Provincial Service ? — Certainly 
it would, but it has never been done up to now. 

31483. Do not you think it k of importance 
to keep np the popularity of the Provincial 
Sendee ? — Yes. • I think the class of men who will 
go iuto the Provincial Service will Dot be dissatis- 
fied jf they do not get to the higher posts.. It ie 
distinctly an inferior class of people who resort to 
the Provincial Executive Service. 

31484. You think a distinctly inferior class of 
people resort now to tho Provincial Executive 
Service?— Yes. 

, 81485. Do not_ you think that if we had 
simultaneous examinations in this country very 
much the same class of men would go in for them 
as go iu for the Provincial S ervice now ?— No : you 
ui^cV 1 mD( &-**tter class of people. 

, I® not the Provincial Service recruited 
from B.i.'s and B.L/s now ?-Partly. 


' 31487. To a great extent, ia .it not ?— -There 
has been a larger infusion of B.A.’s in recent 
rimes. 

31488. Do not you think those men would 
have a very good chance at the simultaneous 
examination ? — Then they will go in for it. 

31483. In there any reason to suppose that a 
different class will go up for the simultaneous 
than goes up for the Provincial Service ?— Yes, 
because all tbe best men who are graduates will 
strive for the higher Service. 

31499. Do not they go in for the Provincial 
Service now ?— Not to a large extent.. 

31491. Where do they go?— Into different 
things altogether. That is why the profession of 
Law is so attractive. 

31492, You think the best men now go in for 
Law and not the Provincial' Service ?— Yes, 
because there the prizes are much higher. 

31493. (Mr. Fithcr.) Has your Association 
ever appointed a Committee to study the educa- 
tional side of the Civil Service problem ?— No. 

31494. You do not present to us any recom- 
mendations with regard to the subjects to be 
offered for the open competitive examination ?— 
No. What we think is that the question of the 
subjects would have to be reconsidered from time 
to time, and that is why we have not gone into 
the details of tbe educational syllabus. 

31495. You are aware that the present system 
of education has been devised in order to obtain, 
the best available English brains for the Indian 
Service ?— I suppose so. 

31496. That is to say, that the system of 
examination as we have it now was not constructed' 
with ft view to Indians but with a view to English- 
men ?— Yes, but I maintain that a systom of broad 
liberal education which is good for Englishmen is 
also good for Indians, . 

31497. You do not think Indians shonld be 
encouraged specially to develop an acquaintance 
with the-olassical languages and literature of the 
East ?— Yes, I think they should be encouraged to 
do so as a part of a liberal English education. 

31498. A liberal Indian education? — No, a 
liberal English education. We have learned to 
appreciate our own classical languages, Sanskrit 
and Arabic, in consequence of the impetus whioh 
has been given to us by English education. 

31499. My question was a little different. I 
wish to know whether you would like to see 
Indians who come up for the open competitive 
examination .in England offer Arabic; Sanskrit, 
Persian, and the langoages and literatures of the 
East?— They should be given opportunities of 
taking them up, and English people should also be 
encouraged to take them up, because nothing will 
be a greater softener of their acerbities ns nrooh 
as a knowledge of tbe great classical languages of 
the East. 

31500. But, you are aware that a liberal 
education iu England is at present very largely 
based upon the classical languages of Home and 
Greece ?— Yes. 

31501. And to that extent therefore the 
ordinary liberal education of tho young English- 
man ‘ necessarily is different from tho ordinary 
liberal education of the young Indian ?— To that 
extent, because there is a greater preponderance of 
Latin and Greek than in the case of Indians. 

31502. If you are desirous to .obtain for the 
Service of India the best Indian ability, would not 
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lb l e reasonable fco devisa a scheme of education 
which should give a very large place to the 
classical languages of the East ns well as to 
English literature and that amount of .Western 
'Culture which an educated young Indian might 
reasonably be expected to absorb?— Tes, I quite 
agree with you, except that I do not think too 
much prominence should be given iu the first 
instance to the classical languages of India. The 
matter can be so arranged that some can take 
the classical languages of Europe and Bomo the 
-classical languages of the East. I have a great 
veneration for the culture which can he imparted 
by a study of Latin and Greek. I know that 
•Greek is now going out even in the English 
Universities, that there is an attempt not to make 
it compulsory, but still I We a great reverence 
-for the culture founded upon Latin and Greek 
.literature and bistory. 

31503. l6not real equality between Indians 
and Englishmen attained if you provide for Indians 
a scheme of education calculated to bring the best 
Indians to the front, and for Englishmen also a 
•scheme of examination calculated to bring the best 
Englishmen to the front?— No, I do not think 
so. I think you can devise one system of 
education which would meet the requirements of 
both Englishmen and Indians. 

31504, In spite of the fact that the early edu- 
cation of the Indian boy and of the English boy 
-is necessarily so divergent ?-Divergcut only in J 
the matter of the classical languages, because all 
the other subjects are equally important to Indians 
and to Englishmen, 

S1505. It has been submitted to ns that if 
simultaneous examinations were established a 
young Indian ii.A. world be well advised not to 
go in for the M.A. course at all, because tbe M.A. 
course at the Indian Universities is a course in one 
subject only, whereas in order to succeed in the 
•competitive examination it will bs necessary for 
the candidate to have studied three subjects. 
Therefore if you had simultaneous examination no 
able Iadi&D boy would go in for the M.A. degree, 
with the result, I Lake it, that the value of the 
M.A. degree would be instantly depreciated. On 
•the other hand, it has bren pointed oat to ns that 
an Oxford man who has taken his Oxford degree 
in classics can get into tbe Indian Civil Service 
without any trouble. That is to say, yon have an 
examination which is accurately adjusted to the 
English University crarse but which is far 
divergent from your Indian course. Will not it 
therefore damage Mian education if you force 
all your ablest boys to go in for that examina- 
tion ?— We can alter our University courses here. 
You We assumed that tbe M.A. takes np only 
one subject, but it need not necessarily be so for 
.all time. We have been changing onr courses 

us from adjusting our courses to tew and rising 
.requirements. 

dI506, You friiiak that the introduction of 
.simultaneous examinations will lead to the. adjust- 
ment of the University courses in India to a 
.scheme of examination which has been specially 
devised for Englishmen in England?— To some 
extent it will, but that will not be a harmful 
extent. 

31507. You are aware that if you did that 
the coarse of educational histoiy in India would 
• diverge completely from the Course of educational 
.history in England, because wh areas in England 


the competitive examination has been adjusted to 
the University courses, in India the University 
courses would be adjusted to the competitive 
examination 1 — There will be no harm j the result 
will be the same. 

31508. Are you aware that iu Oxford and in 
Cambridge the existence of this competitive 
examination is by some regarded as an edu rational 
evil?— Various opinions are formed with regard to 
the subject ; sums times one reads one thing and 
sometimes another. A thing is altered in a very 
short time and another is taken up. The Old 
Universities are themselves in a state of conflicting 
opinion about these questions. 

31509. There is, of course, a divergence of 
I think, the general sense is that there 
is an evil in the competitive examination which 
oao be remedied if the competitive examination is 
adjusted pretty closely fco the University courses?— 
I would not venture into a discussion of these 
matters founded upon a close knowledge of 
University requirements in England, 

31510. But, you would admit that the 
educational interests of India are far more 
important than the question as to whether India 
gets five, six, tea, or fifteen more members into 
the Indian Civil Service ?— They do not conflict, 
and could not except by a miracle. 

81511. But you would admit it if by a 
miracle they did conflict ?— We do not live in the 
days of miracles, 

31512, But if by a miracle, assuming miracles 
to exist iu Iudia, the interests of educational 
advance in India conflicted with the admission to 
simultaneous examinations of a greater number of 
candidates, would you not say that the educational 
qaestion was really more important ?— I would say 
"Yes ” to your question but for another consider- 
ation, which is that the introduction of simul- 
taneous examinations will d) great good in 
connection with the contentment of the people, iu 
their realising tint British rule does not stamp 
them as an inferior people only to bs rule! That 
is a great gain. 

31513. I gather from your answer that the 
question has been rather treated in India as a 
political qocsfcon more thin as an educational 
question?— A political question as well as a 
question of efficiency of administration. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

31514. (Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to take 
you back to the point where my colleague 
Mr. Fisher left you at with reference to exam- 
inations and University curricula Have you board 
that within reeeut years our two old Universities, 
and Oxford in particular, have been influencing all ’ 
our public examinations ao that they may fit iu 
with their work ?— I have heard that. 

81515. And you heard Mr. Fisher say that 
the examine: ion for the Indian Civil Service has 
been designed su that it fits iu with tbe Oxford 

curriculum ?— Y 6s. 

31516. If yon had a simultaneous examination 
here upon the same line, tbe influence that that 
would exercise upon Indian education woald be, 
would it not, to make it the same ae the Oxford 
curriculum ?— Very much so. 

31517. So that, if you are going to follow the 
advice of people who want the Universities to adapt 
themselves to Oxford yon could not do better than, 
come under the influence of simultaneous exam- 
ination ?— Exactly. 
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31518. Would there be any other influence 
such as the promotion oi post-graduate rtudics? 
Take the Science part of the Indian Grit perinea 
Examination. In so far as yon do not provide for 
that standard of teaching now, and in so for as 
the establishment cf simultaneous examinations 
are concerned, would the influence be to provide 
opportunities for post-graduate study which wonld. 
bring your scientific tuition up to the best English 
level ?— Yes, I tbink it would. 

' 81519. Against that you have to face the fear 
of cramming. What is your view of that ‘ You 
have asked a question about which I have strong 
opinions. They do not agree with the popular 
view of the thing. I am not afraid of cramming, 
as most people are. I consider that cramming, 
kept within propel' limits is an useful instrument 
for education. I remember reading an article in 
Fraser’s Mogatine* in which it was pointed out 
that the evil of cramming is much exaggerated, 
■while, on the other hand, its benefits are not 
recognized. All education must, to a certain 
extent, depend epon cramming. Education is the 
training of the intellect, but it has another object, 
the aquisition of knowledge. I always consider 
that education consists or two things, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and the training of the mind 
and intellect. To some extent the acquisition of 
knowledge does require a certain amount of 
cramming, and, so far, it is not deleterious. 

83 520, Speaking as one who is closely asso- 
ciated with the University work in Bombay, and 
who holds certain official posts in connection with 
it, yon tbink that the real educational gain of 
simultaneous examination would be ranch greater 
than any disability that might come from the 
establishment of cramming ?— Yes, .certainly. 

31521. With reference to the demand for 
simultaneous examination, wo have boon told that 
it is somewhat slackening : you do not agree 
with' that?— It has slackened in one sense. 
“ Hope deferred ronketh the heart sick." Wa 
have been so long expeoting simultaneous exam- 
ination, especially at the time of the last Public 
•Service Commission, and wo were eo Eanguine that 
wo were really going to get something in that 
direction, that we have bad a severe disappoint- 
ment ; and if there has been a certain amount of 
apathy following a disappointment of that sort 
you may say that the demand has slackened, but, 
really and substantially, it has not done so. 

81522, lou think there has been no change 
of opinion ?— There has teen no change of opinion 
stall. 

'31523. Again, from the educational point of 
view, what is your opinion with regard to the 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE— OctokrlS73. 
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propositi of faking Indian children of the age ofi 
thirteen or fourteen and sending them' to- 
England? — I can only, wonder that. such a pro- 
posal should have been seriously, put forward. 

In the first place, do people really think that, 
parents could entertain such a proposal? In- 
the very, beginning of. the thing, is it jossihle to 
imagine that Indian parents will consent- to send, 
children at the age of thirteen or. fourteen to- 
England, even if ultimate success were assured' 
so. far as passing the Civil Service Examination is- 
concerned? 

31 524. Take your, own community, which is ; 
very liberal-minded and less .bound down by the- 
conservative feelings which prevail so commonly 
here : do you think that manyParsis would send 
their children to England at that age ?— They 
would never send their children by . themselves.'- 
There is, however, this difference in the- case of' 1 
Pnrsis. Just now there 13 a little tendenoy among 
Parris to take their children with themselves to- 
England for their education even at that early age. 
There have been a few cases of that sort, and they 
may, to a certain extent, increase. 

31525. But those would be very wealthy 
people? — I was just going to say that those 
wonld be wealthy people who can afiord .to stay 
in England in that way. 

31526. Bnt taking the generality of educated, 
people?— They never would consent to such a 
thing. 

31527. With reference to the question .of age 
you are of opinion that a man coming out at- 
twenty-five comes out at the best time ?— At about : 
the best time. 

31528. Do yon also hold.: that the age of. 
twenty to twenty-two is the best time for the.- 
competitive examination ?— Yes, I think it is the 
best time for the competitive examination. 

31529. Why do you put that high age for- 
the competitive examination? Supposing the- 
competition took place at seventeen to; nineteen,, 
after public school, and following upon that thore 
was a training which would make them more-, 
expert upon Indian questions and Indian. problems, • 
that would bring, them out not much earlier than 
they are brought out now : you would get about . 
tbc same ago for coming out only a much earlier 
ago for the open competitive examination. What 
would you say with regard to that ?— I did not 
consider that, because I thought a practicable 
scheme would not allow too long a time for 
training in. England. That was . my only reason 
for putting it the other way. 

31530. There are two sorts of Schools. There 
is the School, the Macaulay School, the Mid- 
Victorian School, which says, give a man to a- 
fairly late period in his youth a- general education, 
a classical education, and so on, and then put -him ' 
into work, And there is the other, the somewhat 
more modern and Scientific School, which 6ays,. 
take a man earlier, take his general education at 
an earlier period, and super-irapose upon it a 
technical education, technical in view of the 
work which he has to do. Which School would 
you associate yourself with in connection with the • 
Indian Civil Service ? — The Mid- Victorian. 
Perhaps, I am old-fashioned, but I am strongly 
inclined that way. 

31531. . Whilst it is quite true you may get a - 

man with more mature judgment, say, at the a»e 
of -twenty- live, has not that man also settled 
much more in his habits than if he was taken two-- 
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or three years earlier ?— Of coarse lie has; He 
would he less formed at the earlier age than the 
later age. But I still consider that twenty-five 
is not too late an age for farther assimilation, 
31532. In so far as the English character- 
istics are not Indian characteristics, and tend to 
range themselves in water- tight compartments away 
from Indian characteristics, do yon think that 
there is more hope for tire man of twenty -two than 
for the man of twenty -fivo in assimilating himself 
to his circumstances? — No, for this reason. A 
young Englishman of twenty-two coming out to 
India is more impressionable to the society which 
is immediately around him, and, according to my 
notion of things, lie would imbibe prejudices 
which he might not find it easy to give up: 
whereas, a man of twenty-five would not bo quite 
so impressionable to the Society which surronnds 
him. 

31533. But the society which surrounded a 
man of twenty-two in Iudia would not be purely 
English Society, would it ? — Largely ; because an 
Englishmen will not mix easily with, other people. 

31534. Supposing you took the precautions, 
in his probation, of course, to make him mix with 
the best Indians in the service, what would you 
say then ?— It would make no difference, though 
I am afraid it would bo very difficult to lake 
precautions for that purpose. 

81535. Is not a man of twenty-five much 
more likely to associate with his own race tlian 
a man of twenty-two ?— I find it somewhat 
difficult to answer that question, What I was 
laying stress upon was the impressionability, which 
is of more account in these things than other 
circumstances. 

31536. Is it not the case that a man of 
twenty-five has selected whom he is going to work 
with far more definitely than a man of twenty- 
two ?— Yes. 

31587. And that, consequently, instead of a 
man of twenty-two being more likely to adopt 
purely English prejudices when he comes out here, 
a mau cf twenty-five is much more likely to adopt 
English prejudices ?— It might he the one extreme 
or ibe other. He might take to the one thing or 
the other, 

31533. You referred, I think in answer ton 
question put to you by the Chairman, to Revenue 
eases which were dealt with exclusively by 
Revenue Executive Officers, Executive Officers 
acting os Judicial Officers, Would you mind 
giviug us the process a little more in detail ; 
what kind of case have you in mind?— Any 
questions affecting the assessment and collection 
of revenue. 

31589. Where wonld the dispute arise: try 
and visualize a particular case in your own 
mind?— Shall I tell you my own case? I havo 
been involved in these oases, and I have bad to go 
up twice to Government. 

31540. Supposing I was the ryot arid you 
wero the oppressive Executive and Revenue 
Officer ?— I do not like that position, but I will 
accept it. 

31541. Supposing you have done something I 
object to, what should I have to do ?— I will give 
you the case of a building fine. I dispute it. 

31542, You are now representing the ryot — 
Yes. 

31548. Where would you first go to?— To 
the Mdralatddr, and he only refers for Orders to 
the Collector. The Collector gives the Mamlatdar 
h 495-80 ' 


certain Orders which the Hdmlatddr passes on to 
me, I am dissatisfied with it. I then make an 
application to the Collector. He passes an Order 
upon it. He sits in judgment. It is,— The 
Collector versus So and So. He states the facts 
and he passes an Order, I am dissatisfied with it., 
I appeal to the Commissioner, who, if lie chooses,' 
makes some inquiries into my case. He sends for 
me, and he passes a Judicial Order upon it. I am 
dissatisfied with that. I then appeal to Govern- 
ment. 

31544. What do yoo mean by “Govern- 
ment”?— The Executive Council. Then they 
pass whatever Order they think fit. After that 
I have no remedy. 

31545. That is the final stage ?— Yes. 

31546. Yon cannot run your appeal on to the 
regular Judiciary ?— I am prevented by law from 
doing so. 

81547. (Chairman.) What is a building 
fine ?— When any portion of agricultural land is 
used for the purpose of building a house upon it. 
The Government have discovered that it is liablo 
to a special fine and a special assessment. Speak- 
ing of my own case, I purchased some agricultural 
land in the village of Deolali. I began to build. 
Various questions arose, and the Collector passed 
an order that I siculd pay a fine of Rs, 17,000. 
That was on land worth Rs. 4,000, Of course, 

I naturally appealed. 

31548. (Mr. Macdonald.) The payment down 
is a capital snm?— Yes. And besides that there 
is the assessment. That is a question which has 
ken much agitated in the Bombay Presidency. 
There is the caee of Salsette where the City of 
Bombay wanted to extend but it could not extend. 
People could not get land in Salsette, which is 
only a continuation of the Island, because such • 
heavy fines were inflicted when land was used for 
building purposes. These matters were keenly 
agilatcd in Bombay. I remember my friend, tho 
late Mr. Tata, presented a strong memorial to 
Government because he wanted to extend the City 
into Salsette, This sort of thing prevails all over 
the Presidency. 

31549. (Mr. Sly.) The illustration you have 
given about the building line arises under the Land 
Revenue Code ?— Yes. 

31550. There is a section in the Code which 
provides for the levying of lines on agricnltnral 
land diverted to other purposes ? -Yes. 

31551, In your case was it a dispute about a 
principle of law, or was it simply a dispute about 
the amount of the fine?— The amount of the fine, 
and tho extent cf it. The building fine was 
formerly levied only with regard to the piece of 
land upon which you built. They tried to extend 
it to all the surrounding compound land which 
had been previously excluded. 

31552. Was your objection to the principle of 
the law under winch this unearned increment on 
the land was secured to the Government, or was it 
simply to the amount of the line that was levied ?— 

I did not contest the law, because I could not. 

31553. It was the amount of the fine?— 
Necessarily. 

31554. If there had been a question as to 
whether any fine was leviable or not, that would 
have ken open to trial in the Civil Court ?— No. 

81555. Not as to a dispute as to the amount of 
a fine, but as to whether any fine 3t all could be 
levied under the law; could not that have been 
taken to the Civil Court ?— No. 
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81356. Any question of Me with regard to 
land can be taken to the Court ?-Certamly, ns 
between private parties. It certainly could be 
taken to a Civil Conrt. 

• 31557. I think you told us that there were 
about three hundred members of the Bombay 
Presidency Association ?— Yes. 

3J65S. Wien was the last General Meeting 
of the Association held ?— About two years ago. 

81559. About bow many members attended 
it?— About one hundred. Our members arc 
scattered all over the Presidency. . The. three 
hundred are not people who aie resident in the 
City of Bombay alone. They oomc from all parts 
of the Presidency, and, unless there is something 
very stirring, they generally do not find it con- 
venient to come down to attend the General 
Meeting. * 

316G0. Yon stated that it was managed by a 
governing body ? — Y es. 

81551. Of how many members ?— Fifty. 

81562. Was this memorandum which has been 
put in by you passed by the governing body?— 
Yes, certainly. 

31503. At a meeting of the governing body ?— 
Yes. Three meetings were held for settling the 
draft, and it was finally passed at a meeting of the 
Council. 

31504. About how many members wore 
present ?— At the last meeting there were a large 
number present, over twenty ; I cannot, however, 
tell you tho exact number. 

81565. (Mr. Goihale.) Yon stated in reply 
to the Chairman that you have been in tho 
Bombay Legislative Council for twenty-five years ? 
— Y(s. 1 was first nominated by Lord Keay under 
the old system when there was no election. Ever 
since the Councils Eeform Bill, 1892, came into 
force. 1 have been a member of the Council. 

81566 . Yon were also in the Viceroy's Legisla- 
tive Council for a number of years?— Yes; for 
three terms. 

81567. You have represented the Bombay 
Corporation in the Bombay Legislative Council ?— 
Yes; ever since 1893, 

31 568.' How long have you been in the Bom- 
bay Corporation itself ?— Forty years. I have 
been a member ever since its foundation in 1872; 
and before that 1 was on the Bench of Justices, 
which was then the Municipal organization in 
Bombay. 

31569. I take it that you advocate simulta- 
neous examinations because you want the equal 
association of Indians and Europeans in the Civil 
Service of this country ?— Yes. 

31570 . You would have nothing less than equal 
association? — Absolutely equal association. 

81571. And you think that such equal associa- 
tion cannot be secured by any other means?— That 
is wbat I have long felt. 

31572, You have no fear that under a system 
of simultarfeous examinations the serviee would be 


swamped by Indians ?— None whatever, 

81673. Supposing, simultaneous examinations 
were instituted in this country, what is your 
forecast : would the English element continue to he 
in the majority, or would the Indian element tend to 
swamp ?~For the next twenty-five or thirty years 
one can fay positively that the English element will 
bo in the majority, and I never like to go too far. 

31 57 4. IE ever the situation changes, and 
signs appear that the English element is going 
below the limit thought desirable, do you think' 


that the problem could be dealt with then ?—' Yes, 
it could be dealt with then. 

31575. It is not necessary to deal with it 
now ?— No. 

- 31576. Mr. Fisher put a question to you 
that if simultaneous examinations were instituted, 
all our brilliant B.A.'s would go for the sinml« 
taneous examination, and that very few would 
go in for the M.A. Do you accept that view?— 

I should have liked to answer Mr. Fisher a little 
more folly. I think, on the 'contrary, the result 
would be that many men would go in for the 
M.A., because that in itself would be a very 
good preparation for the Indian Civil Service 
examination - 

31577. If they went up for the Mi A, under 
jour rules, the age-limit for tho Indian Civil 
Service would be exceeded. Sixteen years is your, 
age for matriculation ; four years more for the 
B.A., and two years more for the M.A., and 
that is only in one subject. Mr. Paranjpye stated 
that an M.A. would have no chance in the 
Indian Civil Service examination, because he would- 
have studied only one subject thorougly and would • 
be at least 22 ; so that if an Indian wanted to 
go up for the simultaneous examination here be 
would have to specialise after the B.A'. ?— Probably, 
that would he so. 

81578. Do yon think that all the best BA.’s 
would go up for tho Indian Civil Service?— There 
will be various circumstances which will influence 
a man’s choice not merely because bo happens to. 
be tbo beet B.A. 

31579. Already there are instances of the 
best men having had the choice of the Indian 
Civil Service, and their not having gone in for 
it ?— There are many who have a good opinion of 
themselves and who would prefer to go in for the 
legal profession, where the prizes are considerable 
and whom no Indian Civilian could ever hope to. 
rival. The men who are most successful at the 
Bar can make an income far in excess of anything 
that tho Indian Civilian con make. 

815S0. They generally take the M.A. first, 
and tho LL.B., and other legal examinations after- 
wards ?— YeB. 

31581. Do you not also think that with the" 
growth of facilities for research and original work 
and that kind of thing, those who are interested 
in education itself would prefer an educational 
carcor to the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. The 
6tate of things in India is such that there are 
many openings in those directions; and a good 
many people will prefer it. 

31582. So that Mr. Fisher’s fear ib not well 
founded ?— That is 60. 

31583. Even if a man goes in for the Indian 
Civil Service and fails, there is nothing to prevent 
him from going np for the M.A. afterwards?— 
Nothing whatever. 

31584. The ranks of tho M.A.’s Deed not be 
seriously depleted because of the Indian Civil 
Service? — No. 

31585. The opinion has been expressed by 
sovcral European witnesses that if a simultaneous 
examination were instituted here it would have a 
deleterious effect upon University education. 

I do not know if you are of that opinion, because' 
in reply to Mr. Fisher you said that possibly, 
our curriculum might undergo changes after 
the institution of the Indian Civil Service 
simultaneous examination ?— It would have no 
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deleterious effect on education. It would tie for 
the good. That is what I maintain. 

81586. You arc aware that uo change can be 
made in the University curriculum without the 
sanction of Government?— I know it very well 
indeed. 

31587. Therefore, if there was likely to be 
any deleterious effect produced, in any case the 
Government would he there to prevent tiat:— 
Government has watched very closely what tabes 
place at the Uuivoraity, especially in recent years. 
They watch every change made in the University 
Regulations, and they give their consent only 
after very careful consideration. 

31588. Perhaps they watch too closely ?— Thai 
is my view of the thing. 

3 1589, Then, again, the Government appoints 
four-fifths of the Senate ? — They appoint 8 lout 
of tho 100 fellows. There are ex-officio Fellows 
who are high Government officials. The twenty 
men arc not open entirely to elation, bat Govern- 
ment can to a certain extent limit their election. 

8159 0, So, at least, four-fifths of the Senate u 
appointed by them?- Yes. 

31501. So that no change is likely to be 
recommended to which the Government are op- 
posed ?— Absolutely, no. In the first place you 
hare to obtain the sanct'on of the four-fifths who 
not only are appointed by Government, bat the 
majority of whom are Government officials, or 
Educational officers. 

31692. And, if changes are recommended which 
the Government disapprove. Government will 
stop them?- Government. will have the opportunity 
of putting a stop to them if they are not considered 
desirable, 

3 1698. You said, in reply to the Chairman, 
that any special additional facilities that miy be 
give a to us in India to get into the Indian Civil 
Service in addition to the London door would 
stamp us with inferiority ; for instance, if a separate 
examination is given?— Yes. 

31591. Hut I put fo you this case. Supposing, 
the Civil Service Examination, instead of its 
being held once a year h London, is held (the same 
examination, under the same controlling authority, 
the Civil Service Commissioners, the same 
examiners, and the same everything) every six 
months or twice in tho year once in London and 
once in India, a certain number of places being 
offered at the London examination, and a certain 
auraber of place? bring offered at the Indian 
examination, open in both cases to all His Majes- 
ty’s subjects of all races and creeds, — would you 
have any objection to such a scheme ? — If I could 
not get the one which 1 prefer, I would accept 
this. 

31395. You do not think that that would 
contravene the spirit of the Statute of 1833 ? — No, 
hut it might bring out a difference between the 
successful candidates of one country and the 
successful candidates of the other. Otherwise, if 
I cannot get simultaneous examination I would 
accept this. 

• 31696. IE the examination in India was open 
to all His Majesty’s subjects, and if it waB held 
under the same authority, and if the Civil Service 
Commissioners certified that it was of the same 
difficulty, would your objections not be met? — 
Then all the most sorious objections would he 
removed. 

31597. Coming to yoar Memorandum, I see 
that you tarry the fight into what might be called 


the opposite camp? — I hope not, I only state 
facts. 

31598. You advocate simultaneous examinations 
not only on the ground of political expediency and 
wisdom, but also Wan* you think that it would 
leid to increased efficiency of the Service ? — I have 
been convinced of that fact for a very long time. 

31599. Will you explain what you mean, a 
little more fully ? Do you mean increased effi- 
ciency of the Service by a larger introduction of 
the Indian element ? — I have more than once 
pointed out that able as English Civiliansare, and 
possessing, as they do, many great qualities, 
they are, and they remain, almost to the end 
of their career (I am not speaking invidiously) 
ignorant of the ways and thoughts and habits 
of the people, to a remarkable extent. I have 
had an opportunity of saying this and pointing 
out what is really the knowledge or rather 
the ignorance oE English Chilians of the 
Natives of the conatry in a speech which I made 
in the Bombay Legislative Council as far back as 
19 01. I painted out that the unfortunate 
difficulty which Englishmen have in acquiring 
Indian languages keeps them apart from the people 
in a way which would uot he patent to people, 
except those who have been in close contact with 
these matters. I have wandered all over tho 
Presidency in my professional career, going from 
village to village, and hive had an opportunity of 
seriog the work of English Civilians perhaps 
more than auy other person ; and even when their 
intentions were of the veiy best, I have found that 
the ignorance of native ways was a great obstacle 
in the way of their understanding aid dealing 
with the people. It is wonderful how English- 
men cannot acquire the language. 

31600. In the case of lniiaus the advantage of 
knowing or Wing able to acquire the language is 
great ? It comes to them intuitively. So that, if 
you could combiue the two things, as would be the 
case, if Europeans anil Indians were members of 
the same Service, and mixed with each other 
on equal terms, the efficiency of the Administration 
would he largely increased. 

31601. Each side would supplement tho good 
poiuts of the other, and the total combination 
would be for the good of tho country ? — Yes. 

31602. You say : " Most of the great English- 
men who knew Indians closely and intimately 
have borne generous testimony to the moral quali- 
fications of Indians ”, Will yon mention some of 
the names you have in your mind ?— I will give you 
the names of all the principal people, Sir Thomas 
Munro, General Da Grant Jacob, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Mi. Elphinstonc. There are various 
other names which I could give you. In writing 
this Memorandum I have had in mind the selec- 
tion of the opinions of the most distinguished 
administrative Civilians and Military Officers who 
have expressed tacit views upon that subject. 

31603. They knew Indians in pic-British days, 
when Indians occupied positions of authority and 
command and exercised responsible functions in 
Native territories ? — Yes. 

3160A Indians have not had similar oppor- 
tunities since? — Ho. 

31605. Therefore, the opinions of the present 
day Europeans are not entitled to the same 
weight as opinions expressed by those Englishmen 
who saw Indians actually working in great and 
responsible positions ? — -If I may be permitted, 
and I am not taking up the time of the 
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Cmwaba, I should lib to refer to an account 
oftbo way in which, an Indian could administer 
Revenue and other matters. I had occasion re- 
cently to read up the history of the Sangli 
State. The Chief of the State, in the first-half 
of the 39th century, Chiniamanrao, was a personal 
friend of the Duke of Wellington. If yon will 
allow me to do so I will read you a description 
of him so far as hie administrative powers 
were concerned. u Chintamanrno (he was the 
Chief of the State) was a competent Administra- 
tor. The key-note of his administration was to 
keep his subjects contented. He was of a compre- 
hensive and versatile mind and there was no subject 
affecting the well-being of the State which did' 
not attract his attention. He promulgated his 
Code of Civil, Criminal and Revenue Procedure 
in 1857, bnt he had been collecting materials for 
this Code for over ten years- The codes of laws 
promulgated by Mr. Elphinstone were, of course, 
before him, also the code issued by Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore, and the rules and regulations issued in 
Kolhapur and in other places. He took consider- 
able interests in mining operations, particularly, 
gold mining in Kupalgad Hills, which he encour- 
aged. In one of his tours he found marble stones 
at Vervi in the Shiibatti Tdluka. He set about 
exploring for it and for other stones, cto., in 
Shirbatti. In 1885, ho issued orders reserving 
the right of the State in respect of gold, silver 
and precious stones, while allowing free opportunity 
to all to explore for lithn stones, manganese and 
other minerals. He made unsuccessful efforts to 
introduce a silk industry into the State, etc.” 

8160(5. That Chief had worked with the Dnke 
of Wellington ?— Yes ; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton hart the highest regard for him. 

81607. With regard to the suitability of a 
competitive examination to Indians, the view has 
been expressed that while a competitive examination 
may he a good test for Englishmen it is not an 
equally good test for Indians, because it tests only 
intellectual qualities. You share the Yiew with 
lord _ Sherbrooke that intellectual and moral 
qualitkis arc interdependent ?— -Yes, absolutely. 

31608. To what extent do yon think the 
competitive test a proper test for getting Indians 
of the right stamp into the Public Service?— I 
think it it as good a test as in the case of English 
people. 

31609. And you cannot think of any other 
which is equally good ?-No, that is so. 

31610. You mention certain qualities, and yon 
say: "If, however, what is meant by adminis- 
tration on English lines is the application of 
principles deduced from the most advanced educa- 
tion and cnltnrg and the progressive experience 
derived from all ages and climes, then English 
education will qualify Indians” and so on. Do 
you mean by that, English education aB imparted 
here, or do you mean, English education which 
has had the finishing touch ofreeidenco for- a 
period in England ? —In the first place, I would 
Eaj'i the English education imparted in Indian 
hot, as in the case of all educated people, they 
are always the - better for going and studying 
in other countries and especially that is the case 
of an Indian stodying in England, which is the 
ruling power. 


81611, Yon think that the English educatior 
winch we receives here gives U6 a fair amount ol 
hose qualities which are thought to be necessary 
tor carrying on Administration on English lines ?- 


Sir Alexander Grant, who was the Principal of 
the Elphinstone College, and Director of Public : 
Instrnctioir, laid it down in one of hie reports that 
English education made hia Indian students more' 
trustworthy, more reliable, and more courageous; 
in the exact proportion to their scholarly attain- 
ments, in the exact ratio ; and that is the opinion 
which I have always held. 

81612. You think that the education'wo receive 
in this country develops not only our intellectual’ 
qualities bnt also our moral qualities to a corres- 
ponding extent?— It develops both the moral and 
the intellectual qualities. 

31613. And if the men who are selected are: 
sent to England as you propose, all the necessary 
requirements of the situation would he met ? — Yes. 

31614. (Mr. Chunbal.) With regard to your 
scheme for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service you say, " The Association are of opinion) 
that one-third of the recruitment should fake place' 
from the body of legal practitioners, Barristers' 
and Advocates.” l)o you advise it for the 
Pleaders?— Tho Pleaders can come in in one 6f 
the three proposals, • 3 

31615. Which one?— The Subordinate Judi- 
ciary. All Pleaders would be eligible for that; 
The LL.B.’b are Pleaders. That one- third would 
be open to nil Pleaders. 

■ 31616. Undo 1 the first part of your scheme, 
as I understand you to say, you submit LL.B.’s 
to the same competitive examination, and get 
them into the service ?— Yes. 

31617, If your scheme is that B.A.’s and' 
LL.B/s have to sit ft r a certain examination, and : 
that the Provincial Subordinate Judicial Service is 
to be recruited from that class by competitive* 
examination, there is no Ecope for Plcadership 
there ?-- Are net LL.B.’s Pleaders. 

•31638/ They arc qualified to be Pleaders if. 
they do not go in for tlio competitive examination: 
aud enter the sei vice ?—LL.B.’s after three years. .■ 

31619. Thai is as it is at present. What you 
want is a competitive examination. One-third is 
to he recruited in this way from the Subordinate 
Judges of. the Provincial Civil Service after they 
have passed the LL.B,?— No, they have to> 
practise for three years. That is my' scheme. 
They must bo in the first instance LL.B's. They 
must become Pleaders, because it is coupled with 
practice for thrie years. .LL.B .’s have developed 
into Pleaders after three years’ practice. These 
are to be subjected to an examination for the 
Subordinate Judgeships. 

81620. Whati is the hardship of a practising 
Pleader going in under Clause No. il ? -'I he 
probability is that a ) ractising Pleader would not 
have the ssme qualifications for the knowledge of, 
the principles . of law which an LL.B, would 
certainly Lave. 

.31621. Do you suppose a practising Pleader; 
is not an LL.B. ?— I assume he is an -LL.B. 

31622. Why, should not a Pleader of more 
than five years’ standing come in .under .your. 
Scheme No. 11?— He certainly could; because to 
he a practising Pleader he must have had an LL.B. 
Degree for five years, and he has already practised 
for three years. If be has practised for five years 
all the better for him. He is equally eligible as 
a candidate for that examination. 

33623. Do I understand that yon have no 1 
objection to insert the .word Pleaders ” where, 
you have, given the two classes, Barristers and' 
Advocates, in Clause II?— I would have no 
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objection if the period of practice is somewhat 
extended, 

31624. Under tie present circumstances a 
Barrister of five years’ standing las as much 
practice as a Pleader of three years’ practice?— I 
am not able to agree with you there. 

31625, My impression is that, as a public 
man, yon hare been taking some interest in this 
question about the separation of the Judicial and 
tie Executive ? — Yes, I have, for some years 
now. 

31626. If my impression is correct, you lave 
worked ont a scheme for the separation ? — Fes. 

81627. And in that scheme you considered 
that the financial difficulty was not very con- 
siderable ?— I think it was not very considerable. 
I laid it before the Legislative Council in 1893. 

31628. You gave a practical instance as to 
why you want a separation, the buildiog fine in 
commotion with the Land Revenue case you 
mentioned ? — Yes. 

31629. In that minute of yours yon mention- 
ed cases coming under the working of the Salt, 
Opium, Arms and Land Revenue Acts?— Yes. 

31630. What is the evil or mischief which 
the public complains of as regards these Acts ?— 
In. many cases it amounts to persecution, to put 
it shortly. There were instances with regard to the 
Salt Act which it would surprise an ordinary man 
to find coaid be dealt with by a Magistrate in the 
way in which they were dealt with. Take the case 
of the poor woman who was convicted for using in 
her food a bit of Saline earth ahe has Bcraped 
from the ground. 

31631. I want to know the general character 
of the reasons why the public domand this separa- 
tion in the trials of these eases? -In their deci- 
sions the Magistrates are influenced by their bias 
on the Executive side. 

31632, Is that felt aa an evil only by the 
practitioners, or by the public? -By the public. 
I do not oaro about the practitioners. These cases 
are no evil to them. They bring money to them. 

31633. We have had the evidence of High 
Conrt Judges who have been asked about that 
point. Ho you think that these cases, owing 
to fchesQ Acts, do not and cannot eome before the 
High Court except upon revision ?— They cannot. 

3 1 634. Do you, or do you not, agree with me 
when I say that in revision, such evils are not 
likely to be seen hy the Court at all ?— I agree 
with you entirely. They never meddle with a 
revision of facts. 

31635. In claueo I of your soheme you say : 
“The present Subordinate Judiciary composed of 
Subordinate Judges of different grades should be 
enlarged and strengthened, It deals, at present, 
with civil work only. To that should be added 
criminal work at present done by Revenue 
Officers.” That is part of your soheme which you 
propose, is it not?— Yes, because I have con- 
sidered that Subordinate Judges really do criminal 
work better than the Deputy Collectors, the 
authorities which are now entrusted with it, 
because they possess superior qualifications to the 
Deputy Collectors. 

31636. Apart from this tendency to deride 
according to the bias of the superior Executive 
Officer, Mamlatddrs and those persons who are 
vested with second and third class powers have 
hardly any real training in law ?— That is so. 

31687. (Sir Theodore Monm.) Did I under- 
stand yon to 6ay that yoa thought that the 


holding of tbs examination in London was incon- 
sistent with the Act of 1833 ?— Yes. 

81638. Not with the letter ?— Beyond that; 
both against the letter and the spirit. 

31689. The letter is what you have quoted 
there. Nobody has actually prevented their hold- 
ing any office, place or appointment, in the Civil 
Service? — Practically, yes. 

81640. But not literally ?— Yes; because you 
must expouud the letter fully, 

31641. I want to ask you about the other, 

• the spirit. I am no lawyer, and I do not nnder- 
staud what these things mean. In what way is 
it inconsistent with the spirit?— The Court of 
Directors expounded the Statute as meaning that 
them shall be no governing race and no exclusion of 
Indians : but if you arrange that they are excluded 
systematically by snch Regulations from that 
competition, then you break the spirit of that 
Statute. 

31642. But did the framers of thiB Act them- 
selves provide by Regulation that the examination 
should be held in London ?— I have beard that 
said; but I remember the early debates very soon 
after the passing of the Statute, in which it was 
pointed out that they realised that for a long time 
to come the examination will have to he held in 
England. That was not an essential part of that 
policy. 

31643. It is in the Act ?— Not that it Bhould 
be held in England. 

31644. Surely one of these repealed sections 
of the Act directs that an examination should be 
held, and I think it is less favourable to Indians 
than the present condition, because it says that 
nobody shall sit for that examination unless be has 
had nomination from the Directors, Surely, no 
Indian is likely to have got a nomination?— To 
what Statute are you referring? 

31645. The one you are quoting ?— There is no 
provision for appointment by the Directors in 
that. 

31646. I am no lawyer, but I have a copy of 
the section which has since been repealed ?— What 
is the Act ? 

31647. This Act of 3 and 4 William IV ?— 
That is the Act of 1833 which lays down that no 
racial distinction shall be made. 

31648, It does; but, as a matter of fact, 
there is a provision in one of the repealed sections 
which one does not generally see which says that 
there shall be an examination for introduction to 
Haileybury, and that the Directors shall give 
nominations for persons who sit for that exam- 
ination. Therefore, I gather from the Act itself 
that it is not contrary to the spirit of it as it was 
understood ?— It is contrary to the spirit of it, 
though under the actual circumstances existing at 
the time it might not be possible to hold simul- 
taneous examinations. But the spirit remains. 
The spirit was to exclude the theory of a governing 
class. 

31649. You think we are more capable of 
interpreting the spirit in which they framed that 
Aot than the men who actually framed it?— No : 
bat I would go to the people who were concerned 
with the framing of the Act, and afterwards with 
the carrying of it out. I have an extract here 
from the speech of Lord Stanley, who was very 
much concerned in all these transactions from 
1838 to 1857. The extract which I have here 
from the reporttof his speech says : " He could 
not refrain from expressing his conviction that, in 
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wins™ to carry on examinations m India as well ; 
as in England, a thing .that was easily practicable, 
the Government were, in fact, negativing that 
wliieh they declared to he one of the. principal - 
objects of their Bill, and confining the Civil 
Service,' as theretofore, to Englishmen.” The 
same thing was repeated in 1857/ Lord Stanley ; 
was in the best position possible to interpret what- 
was meant. 

31650. Turning to the educational aspect of 
thi6 question, do I gather from your answers to 
Mr, Fisher that yon are not anxious that we 
should develop in India an indigenous system of 
education ? — I should like you to tell me what 
you mean by lf an indigenous system of cduca-,. 
tion w . 

31651. Something which would represent and 
carry on Indian culture?— I mentioned it in 
answer to a question put to me by Mr. 'Macdonald. , 
I am for Indian onlturo : but Indian culture can 
best bo developed in India through English 
education. It is English education which has 
taught U6 to appreciate Indian culture as founded, 
upon its history and its own literature. 

81652. That would mean, surely, the study 
of Indian books and the great works of Indian 
writers ?— Not only that i it would include the 
study of the habits, and race, anl manners of the 
the people. Everything would he included in 
culture. 

81658, Something in the same way asEnglish 
education has been developed by the study of 
Latin and Greek. Is there not a hope that wc 
may develop an Indian culture by tbe 6tudy of 
Sanskrit and Arabic and Persian ?— That is a 
large question j and one can only give an opinion. 
It has. been expounded at different times that 
Sanskrit and Arabic may do for Indians, and 
Indian Jnnguagos and Indian culture, what Greek 
and Latin did for English people. But the 
circumstances were different. 

'31654. Yon do not agroe with it? — No, I 
do not, because the circumstances are entirely 
different. 

31655, Yon say tbat in your '01711 fondness 
for Latin and Greek ?— I used the words with 
reverence, because I know little Greek. 

31656, Bnt in your reverence for European ■ 
classics, • are you prepared to develop Indian edu- 
cation upon those lines of Latin and Greek which 
have turned out useful for Europeans but which 
entirely neglect tbe cultuia and civilization of 
India.?— Greek and Latin culture is valuable, not 
only for one-sided development, but it is valuable 
for laying down principles for all development and 
all culture. That is the view I take of Latin and ' 
Greek literature and History, It not only teaches • 
us specific facts confined to particular people, but 
it ultimately enables us to develop principles which 
are good for nil culture. 

,21657. That must mean in practice, must it 
not, that' the knowledge of that culture which is 
bound up with Persian things, will disappear from 
the education of young Muhammadans ?— No. 

« ny should it disappear ? Why should we not go/ ' 
some of us, for European classics, and . some of us 
for Onental classics ? I think it would ho good 
US v vatied in that “anner. 

Jin* - , r ,,ld *“» a elas * of boys being 
‘ ta I ’ a ™ 0i,il S “"“ ™ 
rk ‘ “T* ot and 

fa-elop mo* tt f i„jL school 


•culture ?— Yes. You may take it that way. I, 
think a diversity in educational attainments isa 
very useful thing. ■ 

81659. According to your system,' those whd' 
followed tlie Indian system .of culture wonld not', 
have a chance in the examination ? — Sanskrit and - 
Arabic are included in that curriculum. 

31660. We have been told that Indian educa- 
tion is Dot fairly represented in the examination? — 
That ought to be remedied as a matter of detail, /• 

81661. If yon remedy it, does it not come. -to 
this, that yon have one ckss of subjects which the 
Indian competitor takes up, and another class of- 
subjects which are taken up by Europeans? — 
Many subjects would be common .to' both/ 

31682. Theoretically, . but not in practice?— 
Really, why not ? . ' ' : . 

31663. Because in the system of training, the 
broad liberal education of which you speak, 
in India is o ne thing and in Europe ' another ; • yon . 
may arrive at a culture in many ways by many, 
gates. In Europe it may he Latin and Greek, 
and in India it may bo something olse. The. 
Greeks laid- down musio and gymnastics. Yon 
cannot havo a simultaneous examination . whioh 
will bring in gymnastics and musio. .10 yon did, 
all your Greeks would have gone up in that?— Yes : - 
while your English candidates wonld get their ' 
culture through Greek and Latin, and Indians', 
would get their culture through English history, 
and English literature, which is absolutely im- 
pregnated with Latin and Greek culture. • 

31664.. No English boy does .take up English 
literature ns a subject for examination ?— That • 
was a complaint up to recent times, but' since then 
has not English been brought forward in many' 
ways as a' direct subject for University study ? • - \ 

.31665. As a matter of fact, you will not find" - 
as a general rule that English people distinguish- . 
themselves in the examination in English , litera- 
ture, as will be seen by the fact that Indians., 
are very often bn the top. Englishmen who do 1. 
distinguish themselves have generally done sorin' 
the grammar. It really is not represented in 
. English education. It therefore will remain.as an ' 
Indian subject, if I may use tho expression?— • 

■ English composition and, the English language 
have not been by themselves a direot subject of 
stndy in University courses up to recently. ' They 
have done it indirectly because, after all, reading - 
English literature and reading English history, 
must give yon a knowledge of the English., 
language. The complaint was that tho English 
language was not a direot subject of study iu the 
older Universities.' I believe .there have, been • 
attempts in recent times to remedy that.' state of 
things : hut, at the same .time you must remember 
tbat English candidates went, right through the., 
English, language because they studied all English' . 
litorature.aud all English history. 

.31666. No : no English boy, except in his 
. out of school hours studies English literatdre, or, ' 
at any rate, very; few do so ?— Does he not read 

■ all tbe.great books on English literature ? 

,31667. He may, or he may not ; bnt that is 
out of school. He is never taught it in school ?— ' 
That can be remedied. I believe English. people 
have awakened up. in that respect. . . .. 

31663. Tbat means that you will.bavo to 
ohange the.Englisb system of education ?— It. is 
very largely changed now, I think. 

; .31669. Would you modify that rather, severe 
expression of yours when you say that you have 
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carried war into the enemy’s country ? Sir Murray 
Haminick has already referred to that point. You' 
say, “ It is one of the most deplorable facts in the 
relations of the Anglo-Indians and the Natives of 
this country that even the best iatentioned and less 
prejudiced among the former have a rooted dislike 
to the educated men among the latter ”, Is that 
true of the educational men ?— Do you really press 
that question ? I really do not want to use any 
strong language or auything that might widen 
the feelings between English people and Indians. 
That they should be brought closer together is the 
desire of all our best and wisest men. Bnt this is 
the conclusion I have arrived at after ah experi- 
ence of forty years, and having assooiatsd with 
both Indians and English people. It is an unfor- 
tunate circumstance, and I deplore it. I have 
said this in the Legislative' Council with regard to 
one for whom I have the highest respect for the 
manner in which he looked after the welfare of 
the people, Sir Frederic Lely. But if yon ask 
me honestly, is this the conclusion I have come to. 
I do not know all the reasons. One reason I 
have suggested is that probably educated Indians 
are presang too close upon the heels of Anglo- 
Indians and officials; and one feels inclined to 
kick at people who get too close upon your heels 
sometimes. It may be that, and it may be other 
reasons. But you may take it from me that this 
is a conclusion which I have arrived at after long 
experience. I do not mean to carry war into tho 
enemy’s camp. I have really no such intention. 
But it is a deplorable thing that such is the case. 
I have the highest regard for the English people 
who have shown me great acts of kindness and 
courtesy aud consideration : bnt in this respect I 
have stated what is to my mind a bare fact. 

31670, Bnt you have stated that in a way so 
that it applies to all, without exception ?— I hope 
not. I still make any number of exceptions; 
but the broad fact will remain, I say openly that 
there are many Englishmen who try to got over 
it. There are some who succeed in doing so ; 
but, taking the average Anglo-Indian official, or 
the non-official, there is this feeling, 

31671. 1 only want yoa to say that there are 
exceptions?— I will say so at once with cordial 
good-will. 

31672. You say that “Anglo-Indians and 
Natives of this country, even the best inteiitioned 
and least prejudiced among the former, have a 
rooted dislike to the educated men among the 
latter”?— Iam ready to add, “with yery excel- 
lent exceptions.” I could not say that knowing 
some Englishmen as I do. 

31673. ( Lord Rouldihay) You told Mr. 
Gokhale that you did not anticipate that there 
would be any danger of Indians swamping the 
Sprvice if simultaneous examinations were set 
up ? — Yes. 

31674. And you also told him that if by 
chance in the future that did come to pass, it 
would be quite easy to take steps then to prevent 
.an undue number of Indians finding their way 
into the Service?—! answered that in a cursory 
way. I have no fear of that. I have no fear for 
the stability of the English rule, even if there was 
.a swamping. 

'31675. I was referring to the two answers 
you gave to Mr. Gokhale, The second was that 
if that did come about, and more Indians fonnd 
their way .into the Service than was thought 
-desirable in the interests of efficiency, Mid so on, 


.yon conld then take steps and check the flow of. - 
Indians. What steps would you be prepared to 
take? — Another Commission. Commissions are 
always at work at intervals. 

81676. I did not ask you the opinion of some 
future Commission, but I asked you your opinion. 
What steps would yon be prepared to take ?— I 
will answer the real point contained in your 
question. I confess that the answer I gave to. 
Mr. Gokhale was a cursory answer, and did not 
express my full view of the matter. I say that if 
ever the time comes, twenty-five or thirty years 
hence, when there was a larger number of Indians 
in the Indian Civil Service than Europeans, yon 
can take my word for it that those lodiaus who 
have entered the Civil Service in such large numbers 
would out- Herod Herod; they would be more 
English than the English themselves, and they, 
would wiBQ to keep up British rule, while Eng- 
lish people with that pluck and daring peculiarly 
their own, do not sometimes hesitate to jeopardise 
the connection between England and India, so 
beneficial to both. 

31677. That is not quite answering my 
question. The question I am asking is this: I 
am assuming after a system of simultaneous 
examinations is set up, that a larger numbor of 
Indians find their way into the service than is 
thought desirable; and when Mr. Gokhale made 1 
that suggestion to you, you 6sid it would be quite 
easy when that case arose to take steps to remedy 
it: I want to know what steps you would be 
prepared to take, supposiug that it did arise ?— To 
some extent I qualified my answer by pointing out 
that it was a very cursory answer. I thought it 
was a matter of such little importance that I said, 
yes, let the future look after the future. That is 
what I meant to convey . Taking it more seriously, 
if the time comes when the Indians outnumber 
the Europeans in the Service, for twenty-five or 
thirty years there is no likelihood whatever of 
such a thing at all. After that period I hope and 
believe (of course I shall net Uve to see it) that 
Indians being in such large numbers in the Civil 
Service itself, and under English influences, mil be 
English in feeling as far as the safety and 
permanence of the Empire is concerned, that you 
need have no fears. 

31678. May I take it from what yon have 
said that in your opinion it will not be necessary to 
take any steps ?— Really I do not' think that 
occasion will ever arise. 

31679. I suppose, as a matter of fact, you 
would admit after careful consideration of the 
matter that it really would not be possible to take 
any steps to limit the number of Indians getting 
into the Civil Serviee if once yon granted them 
the privilege of getting into the Service by tbis 
examination?—! should be inclined to go with 
you there. I consider that in political matters of 
thi6 kind you must hear in mind Lord Clive’s 
saying, “To staud still is dangerous: to 
retreat is ruiu.” I quite agree that in political 
matters you cannot retrace steps, 3ni that is why 
we are insisting that you must go on with some 
system of simultaneous examination, You cannot 
retrace your steps after the Statutes of 1833, 
18S3 and 1870. Anglo-Indians must dismiss all 
idea that yon can go back upon those Statutes. It 
is a political matter of such importance that there 
is no retracing from steps once token. 

31680. With regard to another remark, you 
say: “The majority of English Civil Servants 
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would like to remove tie decision of most mil 
questions from Judicial tribunals to Executive 
officers” I should like to ask yon on what yoa 
base that statement?— I ml! give yon the 
instance of a Bill pending in the Legislative 
Council at the present moment, called the 
Klukdars Bill, affecting cases in connection with 
the succession of property. For years, np to 
the present moment, these cases have been tried 
satisfactorily in tbe Civil Courts, and an endeavour 
is now being made to have them taken away from 
the Civil Courts and referred for decision to the 
Executive officer, At the present moment, a Bill 
is pending in the Legislative Conned for that 
purpose. I could give you numerous instances of 
such things. 

31881. That Bill does not propose to deal 
with eveiy class of case; it proposes to deal with 
some particular classes of Civil cases?— These 
cases of succession are Civil cases, and they are 
always referred to the Civil Courts. 

81682, Bnt is it upon that example alone 
that you base your statement that the majority 
of English Civil Servants would like to remove 
decisions on Civil questions from Judicial 
tribunals?— No, I would not say I lose my in- 
ference upon that one single case. I only give yon 
a typical instance existing at the present moment. 
If you turn up the files of Bills before the 
Legislative Council you will see that attempt 
after attempt has been made in that direction. 
Fortunately they have not always succeeded, 
because, after all, there is a body of English 
opinion which will not allow them to go very far 
• in that direction. They would, however, if they 
could. 

31683. r only asked (hat question because my 
personal experience of Civilians in districts, and 
so on, is rather a contrary one. They have always 
given mo the impression that they are very 
anxious not to have further burdens impost 
upon them?— Ibave been moving in (his Presi- 
dency for forty years, and I Lave the beet 
relationships with English officers, and, as I have 
said, I am grateful to tksm for many acts of 
kindness and courtesy and consideration. I am 
not speaking with any feeling against them. I 
have great admiration for many of them. That, 
however, is a trend of their mind, as 8ir James 
Fite James Stephen pointed ont in the quotation 
I hove given, ' 

31684. With regard to your suggestion for 
the recruitment of the Judicial Service, yon say, 
"The most serious defect of the Anglo-Indian 
Judiciary arises from the circumstance that their 
ignorance of Indian life is not corrected to any 
extent by the knowledge and experience' of 
Native ways and thought which can, to some 
extent at least, be acquired by the dose contact 
into which a practising lawyer is thrown with the 
people” "We have had a good deal of evidence 
from a great many of the local authorities that the 
knowledge of the people acquired by tbe English 
Civilian during his earlier years on the Revenue 
side is one of the most valuable attributes in tbe 
subsequent discharge of Judicial duties. I do not 
quite understand what you mean when you say 
that tbe Indian Civilian has no opportunity of 
getting rid of bis ignorance of Indian life and 
Indian ways aid Indian thought?— Ihe one 
great obstacle in the way of an Englishman 
acquiring that knowledge is that be caDnotaoquire 
the Mine dialects. ' 


31685. But does not tbe Indian Civilian dur- 
ing the earlier years of his service spend - a great 
part of his time among the people?— Shall I’ 
describe Lo yon what he does, as I have seen it 
with my own eyes? I will tell you what life 
he passes, and why it is he docs not acquire it. 

31686. I ask you first of all, is it not a fact 
(hat during tbe earlier years of his service the 
Indian Civilian spends a greater part of his time 
among the people in the districts ?~He has 
a tent outside the village ; he does not pass his- 
life with the people. 

21687. If he is alone, and lias no companion, I. 
presume ho must come into contact with the 
people?— Isay -he does not come into contact 
with the people except in the way of his business. 
It is not through the medium of his own under- 
standing of the language that he talks with them, 
but through tbe interpretation of bis subordinates, 
except in a very few instances, I do not know, 
how it is in other Provinces. In the Bombay 
Presidency I have comeinto contact with hun- 
dreds and thousands of Civilians, and they oannot 
talk the language except in a few instances j and 
with those exceptions they cannot carry on a con- 
versation with the people. Tbe acquiring of the 
language is the greatest obstacle. The English- 
man has a certain insular disposition. He mil not 
thrust himself upoD tbe people, There are, however,, 
opportunities for acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of the people iu the course of his training, but 
it is this want of knowledge of the language of 
the people which handicaps him so much, 

31688, Then I may take it from your answer 
that you disagree wilh the Chief Justices and Other- 
Judges who have been examined hitherto, who 
have eafd (hat the earlier years which a Civilian 
spends in this way are of great use to him ?— 
Many of the Chief Justices would have no know' 
ledge about this matter. They arc mostly English 
Barristers imported from England. 

31689. I suggest that the Chief Justices have- 
some knowledge of the work done by subordi- 
nates ?— They have no personal knowledge at all. 

31690. Have they not opportunities of judging- 
of the work done by tbe District Judges ?— They 
have no knowledge of how they mix with the 
people. 

31691. Have they no opportunities of judging 
of the Judicial work done by the Judges?— 
Certainly. Sir Charles Sargent, who was one of ' 
our great Chief Justices, giving his examination 
before tbe last Commission, distinctly averred thatr 
the English District Jndges were inferior, inthe- 
appreciation of evidence, to the Indian Judges. 
You will find it on the records of tbe last Commis- 
sion. Sir Charles Sargent was a most dispassion- 
ate authority. 

3169H. Am I to understand from that that the- 
Indian Civilian must make a very bad Judge ? — 
In the appreciation of evidence he is very bad, 

31b93. And, therefore, he cannot make a good 
Judge?— He does not make a perfect Judge- 
certainly, 

31694. In your opinion a Barrister will make- 
s better Judge?— A Barrister with a good deaf 
of practice would make a better Judge. 

31695. Why do you still desire to recruit one-- 
third of the Judicial Service from men who make' 
such bad Judges?— Shall 1 answer frankly?- 
Because if I put forward a scheme which excluded 
Civilians altogether it would be pooh-poohed as- • 
impracticable. . 
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. 3169C - Tlie scheme which you formulate here matter. Prom Sir Charles Sargent’s position his 
is not the real scheme which yon would like to opinion ought to carry groat weio-ht, 
see?— It is not the ideal scheme which I should 31707. Turning to your Memorandum, near 
like to see. After all, in this world we must by the beginning where you say ft pew Englishmen 
practical, 1 thought the thing would he ample are capable of realizing bow seriously and hope- 
kicked out if I bad put the other scheme. lessly English officials are, particularly in the 

31697. The scheme you reoommend would be higher administrative posts are yon there 

recruitment from the Bar ?— No, from the sub- thinking more of Collectors and Judges, or are you 
ordinate Judiciary and the Bar. also thinking of Members of Council?— Yes, i go 

3169?. I understood you to say that your up to Members of Council. 

Subordinate Judiciary were recruited -from the 31708. A considerable part of their business, 
Bar?— If you call the Bar the Pleaders, I mean after all, is not so much detail as general control 
the Bar. The " Bar" here means, however, the and supervision ?— No, not altogether. There are 
Bar of the High Court. Popularly, when you numbers of special matters which go before them in 
speak of the Bat you mean the English and Man which details have to be considered, 
barristers practising ra the High Court. If you 31709. But after all their principal function 
mean the Bar it the Judicial sense it is so. is general control and supervision, is it not, when 

31699. [Mr. ffedwt.) You will admit that you come to the higher posts?— Ido not think so. 

there is another side to this matter of civilians On the contrary they have to deal with specifio 
not acquiring the knowledge of tbs people and not cases which involve the consideration of a large 
being able to talk with them. There are many number of details. 

instances of other people whose opinions are quite 31710. Who would you say lays down the 

to the contrary ; and it is a well-known fact, or policy of the administration ?— 1 The main lines of 

believed to be well-known, that Civilians when they polic/, as I have said, are laid down by the House 

are out in the districts spend many boms of their of Commons aad the Secretary of tit&te. There 
time in conversation in the vernacular with local is a perpetual reference from the L oa! Govern- 
people of importance?— I have heard them very meat to the Government of India and the 
often talking in that way j but it has been very Secretary of State, They do no move one step 
difficult both for them to make themselves under- without having obtained the opinion, in the first 
stood in the vernacular and for the people whom instance, of the Government of India, and then, 
they interviewed to understand them. ultimately, of the Secretary of State. Therefore, 

31700. There is a considerable body of inform- there is considerable delay in disposing of matters : 
ation to be found in the books on India written by so that the fees are laid down by the authorities 
Englishmen ?~I mppose so. I cannot tell yon there, the Secretary of State being responsible to 
generally ; hut if you' refer me to any particular I’arliament. 

book I will tell yon whether that information is 3171]. There is considerable adaptation of 
aceurateornot? that general policy to local circumstances by the 

*31701. I will give you one instance. Yon Local Government?— Yes; and til t is where the 
know Sir James Campbell's compilations of Folk- opportunity ot going wrong tomes in. 
lore and Spirit Beliefs. It is a collection of old 31712, And where they seize their oppor- 
stories and othor things. Is not that a very tunity ?— Yes. 

valuable contribution to that particular subject?— 31713. If wc bad Indians who were Members 
Ido not think so. of Council and controlled the Locel Government 

31702. But there are other views ?— I know we really should be better off?— Yes, I think so. 
that Englishmen entertain other views, 1 quite 31714. Turning to the question of Revenue 
admit it, because they do not realize this administration, which is largely noton English 
drawback. lines, after all a great many of the cases which are 

31703. As to Sir Charles Sargent's opinioD, instituted in the Civil Courts are mere matters of 
again, there are opinions of Judges and others, taxation, are they not ? — Of assessment and collec- 
who are in a position to havo some knowledge of tionof state share of land revenue, not of taxation, 
the matter, that English Judges are good Judges? 31715. Doyon not include that in taxation !— 
—Sir Charles Sargent had a reputation for No, there is a distinct line between them ; assese- 
being a thoroughly impartial and dispassionate ment and the collection of revenue and taxation, 
man j and his opinions, in consequence, carry great 31716. Do you think that a ryot ought to be 
weight. able to go to the Civil Court to have it determined 

31704. It is the weight of his opinion that whether he is liable to pay at the rate of He. 1 an 
you rely upon?— Yes. You know his reputation acre or Re. 1-6 an acre? — I donot say that it 
as well as I do. would be to bis advantage to go to the Civil Court, 

31705. I do indeed. I wish to havo it on But I do eay that it would be to bis advantage, 
record that there are other opinions?— I suppose and to his satisfaction and contentment, that 
there are many such instances on the records of there should be a special tribunal for the purpose 
the last Public Service Commission. of dealing with these cases. Instead of combining 

31706. And those we have had here on this the two functions in one and the same person you 
Commission?— I have followed the reports in the ought to have a special Coart, I believe they 
public papers though I cannot my I have draw to have a special Court in Ireland to deal with land 
very carefully. I do not rely simply upon Sir matters. I think there ought to be some Court 
Charles Sargent’s expression of view. I am of that kind to decide questions between the 
speaking also of my own personal knowledge and Government on the one part and the ryot on the 
experience, lhave practised in all the District other. 

Courts in the Presidency. I have appeared before SI7I7. Bnt would you allow the rye t fa go to 
Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors and Collector- the Court before a special tribunal upon this ques- 
MagistrateB and District and Sessions J udges. I tion as to whether he was to pay Re- 1 or Re.1-8 ?— * 
have appeared before District Judges in all parts Yon are putting it in that way, but it involves a very 
of the Presidency sad therefore can speak on the much larger sum than that of Re, 1-8, It means 
H 495—82 
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perpetual increase of assessment for thirty years, 
nd iu the end it comes to a larger amount than is 
reaM by the circumstance of there being Re. 1 
ot Re. 3-8 increase in two years. _ It means a 
thing that will be a loss to him for thirty yews. 

81718. Is that the type of question which yon 
think ought to he allowed to come before such 
tribunal?— It is one of the questions which 
should be relegated to that tribunal. Yon know 
how much depends upon the way fields are classified 
and the way in which the assessment is arranged. 
It has been pointed out that Kxecntive officers 
could do a good deal of mischief to the ryots in 
consequence of the' way in which they set about 
the work of assessment through classification and 
the other various stages, through which the 
InsineBB has to go. If the ryot objects it is hope- 
less for him to appeal. He goes to the 
Commissioner, and thea before Government, and 
they settle it and he has to submit. It is a 
question of thirty years. It is not a question of a 
rupee or a rupee ana a half. 

31719. You may have an enormous number 
of eases ?— No. After a Tribunal of that sort 
settles the lines upon which their decisions should 
be based, I think the number would decrease very 
largely. The number of oases might he large 
when the Court is first established j but I have 
always found that when a Court is established for 
particular purposes, and when it has given a 
certain number of decisions and settled the 
principles upon which those decisions shall he 
given, the number of cases decrease. • 

31720. With regard to the question of the 
Civilians not liking the old style of paternal 
Government better, is not the recent view of that 
uestion rather this, that a great many of them 
o think there has been excessive legislation ? It 
is not that they do not approve of legislation, bnt 
that they think it has been carried too far: iB not 
that the case ?~No, They go in for a good lot to 
secure executive freedom and irresponsibility, but 
they cry out against overlegislation, when it is apt 
to control them 

81721. Yon think they are free from that 
particular defect now. You pointed that out and 
quoted from Sir James F it z James Stephen ? — I say 
that is still tile view, particularly that thing which 
Sir Janies Fitz James points out, that all civilian 
officers consider lawyers as their naturaf enemies. 
I have real.zed that over and over again in the 
course of ray practice : they consider you as their 
natural enemy, and as persons to be avoided. 

81722. I thought you meant that laws were 
their natural enemies ?— Laws as well as Lawyers 
are their natural enemies. 

'31713. I am dealing with laws ? — The quota- 
tion gives lawyers too. 

31724. I was thinking of the law? — You 
asked me whether there is not over legislation 
eometimes, 

81725. I asked you whether the 
objection to lawyers in themselves has not now 
gone by altogether ? — -No. If you read the Anglo- 
Indian Press you will find that it has been 
perpetually dinned into our ears. Within the last 
few years the cry has gono up from, them that 
rules of evidence most be done away with, as they 
hamper, them in the carrying out of justice, and 
that thoy must be allowed to do justice in the 
rough and ready manuor iu which the old Oriental 
despots had the power of doing it,. 

31726, It is not the view I have been brought 
up to, and I thought that view had passed away ? 


— I say that it i& the conviction and belief of a 
large number of Anglo-Iudiau officials.- 

81727. At this moment? — Yes, at the present 
moment. 

31728. A little further down in your memo- 
randum you say " There would he no equality, 
unless tbefacilities and opportunities were equal in 
the case of Indians as that of Englishmen.” 
Would the opportunity be equal unless the 
competitive examination were adapted so as .to. 
offer the same facilities to Indian students as to 
English students?— I do not quite understand 
your question. 

81729. Supposing, the examination were left 
on the same lines as those upon which it is now 
conducted and were made a simultaneous examina- 
tion, would it give equal opportunities?— -To a 
very large extent, 

31730. To a sufficient extent?—' YeB, for the 
purpose of satisfying the feelings and sentiments 
of the people on this subject. Of course, there 
would be agitation afterwards to amend and alter 
things, as in human things there always will be ; 
but for the present it would ba a source of great 
satisfaction and content. 

31731. I see that you attach very particular 
importance to the •powers of appreciating evidence, 
which only come from legal practice in legal 
tribunals ?— I attach very great weight to it. 

31732. It is a very curious comment upon, 
onr English system where we leave fasts to be 
determined by juries ?— Under the guidance of the 
Judge. 

81733. If they choose to take it?— But you 
combine a number of people of common sense, and 
they are bound to take it ; and you know, as a 
matter of fact, that they do. You must have 
known in your own summings-up how juries have 
absolutely gone according to the direction. 

31734. The great safeguard, of the jury system 
in England is supposed to be that they go their own 
way, aud that they do not necessarily rely upon the 
summing-up of the Judgo ?— In very isolated cases. 
But you know that it is snid that in civil cases the 
system of trial by jury should be done away with. 

31736. Your view remains that the -Wl 
practitioner is a better judge of evidence by reason 
of his legal practice and that he is, in fact, the 
best Judge? — I cannot imagino any Judicial 
officer discharging his duties satisfactorily unless 
he had that power of appreciation which can only 
be acquired by legal practice. 

31736. Do you know anything about the 
legal tribunals in France and Germany ?— Yes, 1 
have read a good deal about them. 

317-37. Where the Bench is absolutely dissociated 
from the Bar ?— Yes : it .is a - separate clasB 
altogether : the system there is so different. 

31788. But if it is a successful system, it 
shows that it may be tried ? — I am not competent 
to say whether it is a suceossfcl system. I hum 
read a good deal about its defects, principally, the 
cross-examination of the whole of a man’s life. 

31739. With regard to the question of fch 6 
separation of the Executive and the Judicial if 
yon gave Judicial powers to Subordinate Judges it 
would involve an increase in. their number ?— No. 
That is what I tried to point out in the scheme 
which I laid before the Legislative Council 
in 1893. 

81740. But supposing, on examination, it ^ 
found that it did involve a considerable increase in 
the number of Subordinate Judges, and that it 
involved very large addition of expenditure?— 
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Even then I would go in for it. As was pointed out 
in the petition on the subject to the Secretary of 
State which was presented to the Secretary of State 
by alarge number of the most distinguished Judges 
in 1899. It was signed by Lord Hobhousewbo had 
been Legal Member of Council and who was after- 
wards a Member of the Privy Council, by Sir Charles 
Sargent, Mr. Justice Pliear, Mr. Justice Garth, and 
a lot of distinguished Judges who had served io 
India, Sir Wm, Maakby, Sir Richard Couch, &c, 

Si 741. Were any Bombay eases referred to 
in that memorandum?— The schedule consisted 
mostly of cases which had been gathered together 
by Mr. Manmoban Chose; therefore they were 
largely Bengal cases. We collected at one time a 
large number of cases iu the Bombay Presidency ; 
•and in the Provincial Conferences which were held 
in different parts of this Presidency all these cases 
were brought out. 

31742. They were largely Salt Act cases?— 
Do you not remember the case of that poor 
woman who was punished, because she scraped 
a little earth which was supposed to contain salt 
and used it in her food. 

81743. Would that happen now?— I hope 
not. 

31744. Do you think there has been an 
improvement in recent years in that matter? Do 
you think that Magistrates now exercise more 
independence and act more upon their own res- 
ponsibility than they did?— If you put the 
question to me, I say, no, they do not act more 
independently or on their own responsibility. You 
will find numbers of cases arising in which they 
absolutely follow the wishes of their superior 
•officers. 

81745. That is your opinion?— Yes, that is 
my view still. 

31746. (Mr. Joglefar.) Yon said that if 
simultaneous examinations were instituted the 
officers of the Executive branch would be deprived 
of the chance of rising to listed posts ?— Yes. 

31747. Would it not be u grave injustice to 
some of the best men in the Service? How 
would you meet that difficulty ?— By some 
provisional arrangement, as when you frame a 
law you have to draft provisional sections to meet 
the actual state of things. I quite agree with the 
view that great hardships may be done to people. 
Transitory arrangements ought to' be made for 
•them. 


31748. But in the case of the judicial line, 
you are willing to give one-third of the listed posts 
to officers in the Provincial Civil Service?— I 
divided the whole of the Judicial Department info 
three parte. 

31749. One -third to the officers of the Judicial 
branch ?— Yes. 

31750. Would you not give a similar number 
of posts to officers of the Executive branch iu their 
own line ? — N o, because they do not begin with the 
same qualifications. Iu the other case yon 
guarantee certain qualifications, which is not the 
case with members of the Provincial Executive 
Service. 

31761. Why do you think they are inferior 
qualifications ?— Because they are not so well- 
educated. I know that sometimes there are B.A’b. 
ohosec, but there are often cases in which they ara 
not chosen. The B.A. is an inferior qualification 
to the B.A. and LL.B. which the subordinate 
judicial officers are required to fulfil. 

81752, You think that the LL.B. is a necessary 
addition to their educational qualifications?— 
Certainly, most decidedly. 

31753. Do you not think that the long, ex- 
perience of Deputy Collectors in administrative 
work is itself a better qualification for rislug to a 
Collector’s post than mere examination ?— No ; 
because it does not secure the same calibre of 
men. 

31754. In answer to one of the questions you 
have said that Deputy Collectors have hardly any 
legal training ?— Very little. 

31755. Perhaps you know that they havo io 
undergo a lower and higher standard of examina- 
tion in criminal law, and they decide magisterial 
cases: is not that a training inlaw?— It is of a 
very circumscribed oharacter. I havo appeared 
before any number of Deputy Collectors who havo 
tried criminal cases. We do not want to go into 
personal questions, but I could show you recent 
judgments which would surprise you. _ 

8 756. IE simultaneous examinations arc not 
allowed, would you not retain, and even add to 
the present number of listed posts ?— I rofuso to 
contemplate such a situation, All ray life I have 
been set upon simultaneous examination, and I 
have been convinced that there is no other solution 
possible except that of simultaneous examination. 
I refuse to contemplate it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 i.M.) 
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Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

31757 (1). "What is your experience of the 
woiking of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?— Yes. I think 
the system in principle is satisfactory subject to 
answers given hereafter. 

The system in my opinion is the best that can 
be (bought of to test the fitness of men who are 
to bo placed in different branches of. the service. 

A man who passes the competitive test must be 
ordinarily a man above the average abilities and 
character. To quote the words of The Right 
Honourable A. J. Balfour ; " Theie can be no 
doubt for example that a man who can succeed 
m a severe competition must have great pciom 
of i oerk, great perns of concentration, great 
poteen of n, attiring a tnljecl and great powers 
of reproducing his knowledge. The existence of 
these mentttl powers is shown to demonstration by 
success ; and they are all of them of the utmost 
nse in every walk of life and not least perhaps in 
that of an Indian Civilian. Nest to these is 
a second class of qualifications which may or may 
not be found in successful competitors but which 
will he more often found in them than men selected 
®t random. Such for instance would he a certain 
originality of mind and power of grasping all the 
factors of a complicated problem, so as to be able 

to form a judgment on them, etc, ...... 

Then comes a third class of qualifications which 
8 ? e "I ^ raD Eec aie indicated in the 
slightest degree by success in examinations : such 
at ®. decision, firmness and that rapid intention 
which maths the man oi action whether states- 
man or soldier, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
the generality of the moral qualities and anything 
which approaches to what is called genius” 


Therefore, I caDnot cite greater authority or . 
improve, upon the expression' of opinion of such an 
eminent authority and a statesman of England. 

I therefore think that in principle “the open 
competitive examination” is the best though it 
may not be perfect and certainly it is not freo from 
shortcomings and defects which are more matters , 
of details. I think it is the best test of a man’s 
abilities or character and least blameable system 
one can imagine to elect men for service. 

■ 31758 (2). 1 n what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?— Having. regard 
to the time at my disposal, which is very short 
owing to the fact that I was only informed of the 
wish of the Commission to examine me on the 24th 
February 1918, 1 am unable to enter into details. 

One thing, however, strikes me that the present 
system is faulty in that it prevents the best Indians 
from going to England owing to monetary and 
other causes and difficulties and the result is that 
the service is mainly composed of Europeans : out 
of 1,200 thero are about 60 Indians or so. This 
makes the Civil. Service a caste of Europeans with 
all the pernicious consequences of a caste system 
and it is worse inasmuch as there is further the 
racial distinction : I will explain this farther in 
my oral evidence if necessary. Thus it has become 
a political question of the greatest magnitude. 
The system as at present exists does not give a 
fair chance to the sons of India and they are kept 
out of their proper and legitimate shave in the 
service by this huge handicap though in theory 
the pledges and promises, charters and declaration are 
all one way that all appointments and services are 
opened to all irrespective of caste, creed and race, 

31759 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of " Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Najestey l If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ? — Xea • those 
who have entered the service have, I mean 
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the Indians, performed their duties to the 
satisfaction of their superiors and havo generally 
proved themselves efficient in the service of the 
State. That was the opinion of the Public Service 
Commission (J8S6 and 188?) upon tha evidence 
tendered before them. 

But having regard to the difficulties in the way 
of the Indians monetary probable failures and 
risks - involved therein and many other causes 
which prevent them from going all the way to 
England should be met and the only way to meet 
them fairly and justly would be to hold similta- 
11cm examination in India. 

31760 (4), Do you consider that the combination 
of the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Oivil Services with that for the Mian 
Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests ? Please give your reasons ?— No. I 
think those Colonies that have hy legislation 
excluded Indians going there should not be 
allowed to compete ror tbe Indian Civil Service. 
I am opposed to the combination referred to in 
the question. 

I also think that any colony that bas on its 
statute book any piece of differentia! legislation 
should not be allowed to send her sons to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

81761 (5), If you do not consider the present 
system of reoruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose?—! 
approve of the open competitive examination 
system in principle. 

In my opinion any othor method socb as 
selection or nomination would be most fatal to tbe 
efficient working of tbo administration of India and 
will certainly lend itself to nepotism and jobbery 
of the worst kind. In a service like the Civil 
Service of India which means the highest posts of 
the greatest responsibilities, no other criterion 
should be introduced except tbe fitness, and iu my 
opinion there is none other that human ingenuity 
can invent for the present to beat the competitive 
test. 

31762 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examiner 
tions in India and in England, open in both eases 
to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?-—l 
am absolutely in favour of simultaneous examina- 
tion to be held in India and England. Those 
candidates that pass in India should be sent to 
England for 2 years for probationary period. 

31763 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in India, or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or, group of provinces in India ? 
If you favour such a scheme, what proportion do 
you recommend ?— No. Any distinction of thfe 
kind or differentiation of any kind will at once in 
this caste-ridden country where the Europeans 
even are no exceptions because generally they are 
caste in themselves as stated before, be disastrous 
to the iuterest of India. 

There should be one lest and one Hud of examina- 
tion for all, to recruit the highest service in the 
land, irrespective of the question of caste, creed or 
race or province. 

Equality iu all respects is absolutely essential 
for the prestige and tone of the service. 

317 64 (8). If you do not approve of simulta- 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
a 495—83 


in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected iu India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) nomina- 
tion, (i) combined nomination and examination, or 
(c) any other method ? If so, describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular do 
you consider it desirable that all classes and com- 
munities should be represented in the appointments 
so made ? If so, bow would yon give effect to 
this _ principle ?-No nomination. No combined 
nominations and examination or any other method 
that I can think of. I would recommend only open 
competitive examination as the bestsystem one could 
think of at tbe present moment. Indian Civil 
Service is intended to carry on the administration 
efficiently and maintain good Government. There 
should be no question of Provinces or Communities. 
What I want istbe best men. Efficient administra- 
tors and not a particular community or province. 
In » service like the Civil Service, which means 
the post of highest responsibilities in the land, no 
consideration of any kind should weigh oxcept the 
merits and fitness. Having laid down tbe standard 
of the test of merits anu fitness, I would not 
interfere with it. Simultaneous examinations 
would he the best standard I can think of to test 
merits and fitness. 


31765 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Servico 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India” should still he eligible 
for appointment in England?— Yes; those who 
can go to England and wish to take advantage of 
the English Schools and Universities which 
certainly put greater facilities in the way of tbo 
students should not be deprived of the right to 
compete in England for tbe Indian Civil Service. 
If the examinations are to tako place simulta- 
neous aud if you do that tbe result would be 
unjust and anomalous. A man brought up in 
public school of Engl mil aud the English Univer- 
sity will have to come back to India to compete 
for the service, because ho happens to be an Indian. 
He cannot sit iu the Examination Hall in 
England but must come to India. It may bo I 
have not been able to understand the question but 
if this question is part of or depended on question 
(8) my answer is that in Ecu of my answor 
to question (8) this does not arise. 

31766 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
yonng men who are Natives of India,” as bang in 
lien of, or as supplementary to, tbe present system 
of promoting to listed posts officers of the Provin- 
cial Civil Service ? If the former, what alteration, 
if aoy, would you recommend in the conditions 
governing the Provincial Civil Service? — No. 
The listed posts should remain as they are. 

31767 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for tbe judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose?— In my 
opinion the Executive or the Judicial Service ought 
to be separated. 

The method of reoruitment of Judicial branch 
should be based on two principles— 

(v) Efficiency in the knowledge of law or iu 
other words sound thorough training and ground- 
ing in Lam Beernilaent of Higher Judicial. 

- (ii) Actual and practical experience of the 
Bar and the Daw Court: It may be in 
England or iu India: I should prefer England. 
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Firstly . —Higher Judicial branch should be 
recruited from the Bar, where you have a wide field 
for {election of really qualified men. They should 
he not Jess than five years’ standing at the Jar. 

Secondly— Subordinate Judicial Service also 
must have some higher post to look to and a 
portion of the higher Judicial branch should be 
filled in by those men who are in the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. They must be not less than 
5 years’ standing in the Service. 

Thirdly.— Civil Service. The members of the 
Civil Service in my opinion will not prove 
useful in this Higher Judicial Service mess 
from the very start you select them for the 
Judicial Service and during the probationary period 
of 2 years they read in the chambers of a barrister 
of considerable practice and attend tho Law Courts 
and learn and watch tho actual working of Courts. 

I would be inclined to fill in the Higher Judicial 
branch half the numberfrom the bar. One-fourth 
from the Subordinate Judicial Service as there are 
come very brilliant men in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service and Jth from the Civil Service provided they 
comply with the requirements stated above and are 
of at least 6 yesra’ standing in the - Judicial Service 
before they arc appointed in the Higher Judicial 
Service. 

31768 (12). Are yon satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term "Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of Mia 
Acts, 1870 (33 Yiot. c. 8), as_ including “ any 
person bom and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European aud Iudiau descent, or of un- 
mixed European descent ? If not, state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter?— I think the subjects of the Native States 
should be included. 

31709 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?— 1 tbiuk the age-limit is not satisfactory. 
1 think it should bo 21 - 23. I understand the 
present age-limit is 22—24. Probationary period 
should be two years, 

31770 (14j. What in yonr opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ' Those that are selected for the Executive 
should be made to come out to India as soon as 
they pass the competitive examination, and remain 
in India for two years during the probationary 
period and should be made to learn the language 
of the province for which they are intended well, 
and also ought to be made to understand the people 
and made to realize that they arc the fellow 
subjects and servants of the Government of India 
and not as most civilians think, specially when they 
are young, “ Eulers "of the country. As to those 
that are selected for the Judicial branch it will be 
just as well that they should be made to read 
with a leading barrister in England and acquire as 
much practical knowledge and experience of the 
English Law Court as it is possible to do aud 
format™ during the probationary period 

31771 (15), What age-limits for the open com* 
pebnye examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives . of India, and for what 


reasons? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India, and 
for other natural-horn subjects of His Majesty ?— 
No differentiation of any kind. 

31772 (16). Wliat alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
— ?— 1 can’t answer this question as it 


requires careful study of syllabus of subjects and 
as I have not had time to go through this I can 


I think the number of marks for Sanskrit and 
Arabic should be increased. Persian ought to 
form one of the subjects with equal marks to those 
allotted for French. 

31778 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India aud other candidates ? If so, state them and 
give reasons ? — No. 

31774 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons?— No. 

31775 (19). Do yon consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the' 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?— I think this problem will not arise 
for a very very long time to come. I should think 
that there is no ohance of diminishing the 
preponderating element or proportion of Europeans 
being employed in tbs higher posts of the Civil 
Administrations. At present, there are about 65 
Indians out of 1,200 Civilians in India and for a 
generation to come there is no chanee of Indians 
swamping the Europeans, having regard to the 
tremendous handicap in view of the syllabus of 
the subjects and the state of schools and univer- 
sities in India at the present moment. 

My answer, therefore, is that this question is 
much too premature. 

31776 (20). Do you accept as generally 
satisiactory in principle tho present system under 

, which Natives of Iudia are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, aud partly by special arrangement in 
Iudia? — No. 

31777 (21).- Do you consider that the old system 
of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom- 
mend ?— No. 

31778 (22). If the system of requiring military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian ■ Civil Ser- 
vice cadre has been stopped or has never existed in 
your Province would you advise its re-introduction • 
or introduction, as the case may he, and if the 
system should be introduced or re-introduced, to 
whafc extent, in yonr. opinion, should it be 
adopted ?— I have no experience. But on general 
principles I should beep the two separate. 

31 779 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed ?— I have very little 
experience of the aefcoal work of such officers. 
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31780 (29 j. Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?— Yes. 

31781 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period he, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers?— It 
should be two years. As to the course of study I 
Lave had no time to consider, but -with regard to 
the portion selected for the Judicial branch I have 
indicated above what should be done. 

31782 (31). Do you consider that any differen- 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribe! for other nataaVborn subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?— Yes. With 
regard to those who are intended for the Executive, 
the Europeans should be made to pass the proba- 
tionary period in India, whereas the Indians, 
whether they pass the competitive examination in 
India or England, should he made to pass the pro- 
bationary period in England : bnt those Europeans 
and Indians wbo are intended for the Judicial 
branch should, if they pass in England the com- 
petitive examination, be allowed to remain in Eng- 
land to acquire practical knowledge and experience 
oE the Law Courts and the chamber of a leading 
barrister in England. 

31783 (33). Do yon think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil Service, 
and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England?— 1 think some definite system must 
be laid down for them which might prove most 
useful. I have not hadenough time to consider this. 

31784 (36). Do you consider that there has 
bean any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what arc the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi- 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best bo remedied?— No. It 
can only be done— 

(i) By bringing them out to India during the 
probationary period and making them learn the 
languages thoroughly. 

(ii) By making them realize that they must 
associate with the people of India and not 
become a caste worse than any caste known to 
India and confining themselves to Gymkhanas 
and Clubs and disdaining Indian Society. 

• (iii) They must realize that if they wish to 
learn the languages they must mis with the 
people freely and on terms of equality with the 
educated classes of India. 

(iv) They must forget the ever-present idea, 
that they are the " rulers " of the country. 

31785 (87). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial. Breach,— <i) 
Regular course in the study of English and Indian 
Law. (ii) Practical experience of the. Law Courts 
in England and reading with a leading banister. 
I canft go into the details. 

81786 (88). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch?— Yes. Indian Law, 


which includes Hindu and Muhammadan Laws. 
I cannot lay down any special course of study as 
it requires much consideration and time. 

31787 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch ? If so, 
please give details ? — -Subordmata Judicial posts 
should be filled iu by High Court Pleaders of not 
less than 5 years’ standing. There is ample field 
for selection among this class, 

317S8 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
betweeo members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives oE India and other natural-born sub- 
jects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend?— No. 

317SJ (41). If you hive recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
ia India for Natives of India, whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state wliat system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?— None. 

3179U (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of motnbors 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmised Indian descent, 
of mixed European and Iniiiu descent, an l of un- 
mixed European descent ? If so, please state your 
proposals?— No. 

3L791 (45). Do you consider that the exchang; 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolish sd, anil if so, under 
what conditions ? Shonldsuch abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ? —There should be no exchange com- 
pensation. This should be restricted to future. 
It should not have retrospective effect as it may 
work great prejudice to some of the officers. 

31792. (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?— ' This is a matter of details. 

31798. (47). Taming now to the case oE the 
Statutory Civilians and officers oE tlu Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed pasts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds oE the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service ? IE not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various grades of the Service ? — I do not. 
There should be no distinction of any kind made, 
once a person is in the Civil Service appointed as 
a member of that Service. 

Written Answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

31794. (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs ?— Yes. 

31795. (30). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of vour 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend?— I think it is 
much too low. 

31796 . (61). DoyoaapproveoEthearrangement 

by which officers-of the Provincial Civil Service 
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holding listed-poHfs draiv salary approximately at 
the rate of fwo-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
Kfme posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? 
Jf so, .what rates do yon sorest for the various 
appointments ?— I do not. Once a person is 
appointed he ought to get the same treatment in 
all respects as the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

31797 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? If 
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not, please state vvbat alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
mating any suggestions that appear to yon to be 
suitable?— I think that the present system of 
recruitment of the Provincial Service is satisfactory 
— and at present there is no need to disturb it, 
bnt their pay is much too low and prospects not 
sufficiently tempting. 


i, called and examined. 


81798, (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council ?— Yes, I am. 

81799. Do you occupy any public positions in 
Bombay?— Not at present. 1 was a member of 
the Corporation for two years and then I resigned. 

81800. You are in favour of the present 
system of open competition?— Yea I am, on 
principle. 

31801. Yon would not care to see it coupled 
with any form of nomination ?— No. 

81808. You do not think that the present 
London examination gives sufficient opportunity to 
Indians to enter the Civil Service ?— That is so, and 
I have stated my reasons for it. 

81803. You regard an increase of Indians in the 
Civil Service as of great political importance?— 
Yes. In my opinion, this question is not only a 
question of a mere administrative character, but 
it is a question of great (political magnitude, as I 
have stated in the answer, because, at the present 
moment, although it is more than half a century 
since the premise was given, the result is that out 
of 1,200 civilians only 65, as I understand, have 
got through and now occupy various positions in 
the Service. That shews that it is a very great 
handicap to far aB the Indians are concerned. This 
question has certainly become a very important one 
from the political point of view, because it excludes 
the sons of India from participating in the Service, 
81801 You mean that the phyacal difficulties 
are snch that Indians are precluded from entering 
the Service through the examination in London ?— 
As I Lave stated, there are so many difficulties to 
prevent Indians from going to England. 

31805. Yon confidently anticipate that were 
an examination in India to be established a 
very togenumber of Indians wonld enter through 
that gate ?— In ' my opinion certainly a larger 
number will get in. 

31806. Do yon desire to see a preponderance 
of Europeans in the Civil Service in India in 
the years to come?— Europeans? If you 
mean that you must have a European prepon- 
derance in the service irrespective of the question 
whether you get Indians who are fully competent 
and qualified and ave capable of giving every 
satisfaction, then I do not agree that yon should 
have a preponderance of Europeans, 

81807. You would be quite satisfied with 
an Indian preponderance provided that the Indians 
came' up to your standard of efficiency ?— Not my 
standard, but the standard of efficiency which is 
recognised for the efficiency of the Service. 

31893. So that the argument in favour, of ,o 
British element does not carry much weight. with 
you?— It does nofc certainly, because the object is 
really to have efficient Service : not a , European 
element or an Indian 


31809 . Do yon feel satisfied that in the present 
state of India an Indian preponderance would 
secure that object ? —At the present moment, 1 do 
not think the Indians have a chance of getting into 
such a large number of posts as to raise this 
question. I 

31810. Yon do not think that given an ex&mina.- 
tion in India an appreciable increase would take 
place in the number of those that enter the Service ? 
—An increase will take place, but it will not ho 
such as to raise a question of this character of 
whether it is necessary to consider the question, 
that there should be a preponderance of the 
European element. It will take a long time, as 
I have said, before that question will arise; and 
when it does arise it can be considered in the light 
of the facts which may be present at the time. 

31811. You think that that will be a wise and 
statesmanlike time to deal with the question?— 
Ye?, bocause at present we are speculating. 

31812. In your answer to question (7)yon say 
rather emphatically that you are opposed to separate 
examination ?— By separate examination, I mean an 
examination with' a limit. A separate examina- 
tion in India. 

31818. I am quoting from your answer in 
which you say that it would increase what you 
call caste distinction ?— Yes. 

31SH. Whyj as a matter of fact, should, an. 
examination in India, which gives _ additional 
opportunity for .the admission of Indians to the 
Service, set up what yon describe as class distinc- 
tions?— If you bavo examinations in India on a 
separate system, by passing those examinations 
men will get into the Service, Erst of all, the 
object of it is to limit the number of Indians. I 
am opposed to that. Secondly, it will stamp the 
men who enter the Service by these means as 
inferior men. That stamp will continue to remain 
on them so long as they remain in the Service, and, 
in my opinion, both from tbe moral and senti- 
mental point of view it will affect those men, who, 
although they may get into the Service, will 
still be looked upon as a branch to themselves, 
and that, certainly, will not tend to produce the 
' proper tone of the Service. 

31815. You ore stating these objections on the 
assumption that such an examination must be 
inferior in character to the examination in England ; 
but assuming that it would be similar in character, 
and that the subsequent procedure in regard to 
training, and so on, were followed by the success- 
ful candidate, would you still maintain your ' 
opinion ?— Then 1 faff to, understand why we 
, should have a separate examination... Why not 
have a simultaneous examination ? If iff is to be 
. the same, I fail to understand why wo should adopt 
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31816. Ten lave no apprehension that, under 
a system of simultaneous examinations, tie sc* 
called backward communities will be placed at any 
disadvantage?— As 1 lave said in my answer, 
this Service is a Service in which the only 
question that ought to te considered is the 
efficiency of the administration. It is the 
highest Service in the country, where you have 
meu who will have to occupy the highest posts in the 
land. In my opinion we should not consider the 
question of community, class or Province. What 
we want is the best administrators, and not neces- 
sarily a Hindu, a Muhammadan, or a European. 
That being the character of the Service, I think 
that if any element of any other kind is taken into 
consideration it will be likely to impair tbe 
efficiency of the Service. 

31817. Looking at it from a practical point 
of view, you do not see any harm in one particular 
class of tbe community having a predominance?— 
Ko, I would have no objection if the result happens 
to he, of which I am now doubtful, that a parti- 
cular community has the preponderance, provided 
I get competent men, bat having regard to the 
present state of India I think that all the 
communities arc advancing and I think that there 
would not be much danger of that, although 
I admit that there might be a certain amount 
of danger of this character. 

31818 I understand that yon would not dis- 
turb the listed posts, but would give the 
officers who occupy them tbe saroo pay as 
the officers who occupy similar positions in the 
Indian Civil Service?— Yes, 1 think I would, 
because once jou have them in tbe Service there 
should really be no distinction of any kind what- 
ever, It is bad enough that there should be the 
distinction that they come inly listed posts. 

31S19. You would like to see the iisted-posts 
officers incorporated to the Indian Civil Service 
not only from the point of view of salary, but of 
status?— In every way. 

31820. So that they would become Indian Civil 
Service men ?— Yes, it is bad enough that they 
come in by this process of listed posts without 
any further distinction. 

31821. You do not regard an officer who has 
been promoted from the Provincial Civil Service 
in the same light as a man who torn got hie 
place bypassing an examination ?— I do not. It 
is only an exception in this sense, that you are 
giving an opportunity to a man who may bean 
exceptionally brilliant man, and justice might bo 
done to him by this method. _ Therefore I say 
that in that case he is an exception. 

31822. You do not think yon could get 
that sort of exceptionally brilliant man by a 
competitive examination in India?— Yes, yon 
would certainly. 

81823. Why should there he a lasting 
difference between an officer who has altered 
the Service through an Indian separate examina- 
tion and one who has come up by promotion 
from the Provincial Civil Service?— There would 
he. I say that that man would suffer from 
the fact that he is taken from the other Service by 
means of the listed post. I want to allow that 
door to remain open simply in cases of a very 
exceptional character. 

• 81824. Yon propose recruiting for the Judici- 
ary from three sources, half from the Bar, one-fourth 
h 495—84 


from members of the Provincial Civil Service of five 
years’ standing, and on e-fourth from the Indian 
Civil Service?— Yes, subject to the conditions that 
1 have mentioned, 

31825. In this case, do yon think that the 
officers, who came in through special sources, 
would occupy invidious positions in the Service?— 
I do not think so, for the simple reason that 
the present qnestion of recruiting the Judicial 
branch has becomo a very difficult one. 'Ibis 
is only a suggestion of mine to meet the 
difficulties which have been raised. The cry has 
been that She higher Judicial branch has been 
filled by Civilians. 1 have nothing to say against 
the Indian Givil Smite m Cat as the men in the 
Service are concerned ; but having regard to the 
system, it bas been proved, I think, that in the 
higher Judicial branch the Civil Service has not 
given satisfaction. The number of vases which 
cave come up are so numerous that I do not want 
to go into details, but it is sufficient to say that 
the present system is unsatisfactory with regard 
lo recruiting from the Civil Servieo for thekighor 
Judicial branch. 

3182'i. But you suggest the continuance of 
that system ?— No, I do not. I say that tlio 
higher Judicial branch should be filled first from 
amongst tbe members of the Bar, where yon linvo 
a very wide field for selection, and yon can get very 
good moo. I have suggested one-foortli from the 
Civil Service, and one-fourth from the Subordinate 
Service in order to try and see whether it is not 
possible to get the Civil Service also into lira 
higher Judicial Service, provided that those 
requisites I have mentioned are complied with. 
As to the Subordinate Judicial Service, I think 
that there are very brilliant meu iu it, and they 
ought to have something to look forward to. It 
seems to me a great pity that some brilliant moil, 
who have served in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service for yearn and years, do not get beyond 
Rs. 709 or Rs. 800 a month, hut remain for tbo 
rest of their lives in that position, If there are 
brilliant men in the Subordinate Judicial Service 
they ought to have something to look forward to, 
and something to work for, and I think they 
ought to be recruited into the higher Judicial 
Service. It is really to meet the present difficult 
position whioh has been raised that I make this 
suggestion. 

31827. The only reason why yon retain recruit- 
ment from the Indian Civil Service is, because tlicro 
is an appreciable demand in its favour? -No. 
May I be allowed to explain ? I say that one- 
fourth should be from the Civil Service because I 
do not wish to take away chances from the Civil 
Service at tbe present moment. By these methods 
of training thatl have mentioned, they may prove 
useful in tbehigher Judicial Service. Attbe present 
moment my opinion is that they aro not absolutely 
satisfactory. If you lay down these methods of 
training, then that may he. Therefore I am 
willing that one-fourth should be recruited out 
of the Civil Service for the higher Judicial 
branch. 

SL828. It is more in the nature of an act of 
philanthropy f— No. It is a fair spirit in which 
I want to meet it; otherwise the Civil Service 
might say that they never had the chance. 

31 829 . You are in favour of the European 
having his period of probation in India, and 
the Indian m England. Can yon tell us what 
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your idea is for the European in India ? T I have 
not studied the details of it. I was only informed 
of the desire of the Commission to examine me 
very late, and I bad not sufficient time to go into 
tliedetfJls of it; tat I think the probationary 
• period in the case of Europeans might well be (use- 
fully spent in India under a system, tie details 
of which I cannot go into, bus which can be laid 
down by some competent heads, 

81SS0. Yon think that Civilians speak Indian 
languages lees well than they did ?— I have not come 
across many Civilians, or hardly any, who can talk 
the language of the Province fairly well or fluently 
so as to he able to cony on an ordinary 
conversation. 

3 } 881 , Areyou frequently movmg about m the 
districts of this Presidency?— I have come across 
many Civilians. 

81832. Are you frequently moving in the 
mufaesal ? — No. 

31888. So that you do not speak from per- 
sonal experience ?-• I am not moving about frequ- 
ently, but I have mot many Civilians from time to 
time. I should say that I can recall at least a 
dozen instances during the last five years. ' 

31834. Wc have had evidence to the offeefc 
tlmt the Executive officer under the system in force 
in Bombay has to spend something like six months 
or more o’f the year in Camp. Is it not difficult 
for him to avoid talking the language whilst 
he is in camp ?— I do not know what the causes 
aw of their not having acquired proficiency in the 
language, I cannot go into that; but I know the 
fact, and I have come across many Civilians, 
81836. You have given some rather positive 
reasons in your answer here?—' That is so. 
I have said what difficulties there are in the 
way of their learning the language. I have 
pointed out one or two reasons which I know for 
facts. If they are moving about in the camp and 


language that is another matter altogether, but if 
there is a desire to learn the language and if they 
took the proper opportunities then I have given 
the reasons which prevent them from learning tho 
language, 

31836. If they arc moving about in. camp 
with no other Europeans near them, and nobody 
tat Indians around them, and they are engaged 
in their work from morning to night, in the 
ordinaiy coarse, are they not talking the language ? 
—Yes; perhaps they are to their servants; but 
that is not learning languages. 

31887. 'What would you suggest as a remedy ? 
—First of all, I think that the standard of the 
test is not high enough. The present standard of 
the test which they have to pass in languages is 
not high cuough. It seems to me that a mere 
smattering of the language is enough to get them 
through tho test. The test ought to be raised. 

31^38. That is the grammatical examina- 
tion?— Grammatical, nnd so far as the literature 
is concerned. It depends upon the standard you 
laydown. Ifyoulay down alow standard then the 
men get through that ; and that means that they 
have only a smattering of the language. After that 
the officer has no desire to improve his knowledge 
in the language. He does not care to mix with 
the people, .and he, does not care to enter, tbeir 
soda! .life. He keeps himself, to gymkhanas 
and clubs, and practically excludes himself from 


Indian society. No man can learn the language 
of the place 3 he does not mix with the people. 

I have been spending several months in France 
for the last five years, but I have no desire to 
learn tho French language. I go about and' get ■ 
on with my broken French, which I have picked 
up here and there. But I have no desire to learn 
the language, and therefore I cannot learn it. 

31839. But, I presume, that the manner in 
which you occupy your time in France can hardly 
be regarded as similar to the way in which the ' 
Indian Civilian occupies his time in India ?~The 
Indian officer's time is worse so far as learning 
the language is concerned because he never goes 
near Indian society ; whereas I go near French 
society. He, on the other hand, only goes to 
Gymkhanas and Clubs. 

31810. (Sir Murray Smmid,) When did 
you first begin to practise ?— I was called in 1896; 
eighteen years ago. 

31841. Where have yon been practising?— In 
Bombay. 

81842. You say you have not been much id 
the mnfassal ?— I have been occasionally in the 
mufa6sal. 

31843. But not much ?— No, I cannot say that 
I have been much there. 

31844. Have you been mostly in Bombay 
City?— Yes, I have been mostly in Bombay City, 

81846. Your vacations you have apparently 
speut in Europe ?— No. I have seen the whole 
of India. I have been to different parts of India, 
Madras, Calcutta, and Northern India. 

31840. When wob it that you spent this 
period of five years in France, when you were a 
young man or a boy ?— No, recently. I only go 
occasionally for three or four months at a time. 

31847, With reference to your answer to. 


competitive system of examination when ho says, 
“ Then comes a third class of qualifications whioh, 
so far as lean see, are not indicated in the slightest 
degree by success in examinations such as decision, 
firmneFB'and that rapid intention which marks the 
man of action whether statesmau or soldier, refine- 
ment, knowledge of the world, the generality of 
the moral qualities and anything which approaches 
to what is called genius ” ; and then you go 
on to tay, ‘'I cannot cite greater authority or 
improve upon the expression of opinion of such an 
eminent authority and a statesman of England. 1 
therefore think that in principle the open competi- 
tive examination is the best.” But surely the 
quotation which you have given from Mr. Balfour 
is not at all to show that competition is the best. 
He is of opinion lhst the great qualifications which 
wc think are necessary in this country, qualifications 
of decision, firmness, rapid intention, refinement} 
knowledge of the world, moral qualities and genius, 
are none of them discovered by competitive exami- 
nation ; so that I think Mr. Balfour would not 
be altogether of opinion that competitive exami- 
nation i6 the best method of selection for service 
in this country. Do you not think that that is 
the case ?— Certainly not. What Mr. Balfour 
means is this, that' these qualities are bom in a 
man, no amount .of examination, no amount of 
passing any degrees would -test those qualities 
which are bom in a man, and certainly no system 
in the world would be able to test tliose ipdities. 
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, 31848. ' If an eminent Indian has told os that 
the average Indian is rather lading in those 
qualities, namely, those mentioned in the third 
paragraph of Mr. Balfonris quotation would it not 
rather go to show that simultaneous emanation 
in India would be unsatisfactory as a means of 
selecting your good, efficient men in comparison 
qvith such an examination in England?— In that 
ease no test would ever do- 

31849. I daresay not. I am asking for an 
•answer to the question I pit to yon?— I do not 
agree with that- 

. 31850. If a distinguished Indian has told ue 
that the average Indian is deficient in these 
■qualities mentioned in the third clause in your 
quotation from Mr. Balfour ia comparison with 
the Englishman, then does it not follow that the 
competition in India is not likely to be so 
successful in bringing efficient men into the 
Service as a separate examination in England ?— 
I do not agree with that opinion. If that opinion 
is correct, it seems to me that no test that human 
mind can lay down will be a eafegoard against 
that. 

, 81851, Ye6, that may be. You do not agree 
with the opinion of the Iudian that the average 
Indian in this country is deficient in certain 
qualities which exist in a higher degree in 
Europe?— If by the average Indian, taking the 
mass, three hundred millions, you mean the 
ignoraut man, it would bo very difficult to judge. 
But I say the average educated Indian who goes 
through the same system of training and education, 
in my opinion, intellectually and in character, is 
quite as good as any European. 

31852. '1'hen it comes to a qnestion of whether 
the Iudian can get the same in this country as he 
can at home, and you think hs ean?— We have 
got the pioof, namely, that in the opinion of the 
last Commission, as I quoted in my answer, tbo 
Indians who got into the Indian Civil Service gave 
every satisfaction. 

31858. But we do not know what their 
training had been ?— Yes, but we do, excuse me : 
because we know from experience that a large 
number of the Indians who go to England arc 
generally men who have gone through some 
school or University in India. They go to 
England and stay there for two or three years. 

31854. We do cot know that as regards the men 
-which the Commission of 15SS-S7 were talking 
about. Do you know what traiaing those two 
young men the Commission of 1886-87 are speak- 
ing about had had in England? Wo should 
■have to look up their records and so on ?— It is a 
matter of common knowledge. 

31855. I do not think it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge ?— I think it is common knowledge 
(bat those people who were in the Civil Service in 
1887 when the Commission gave their opinions, 
went to England only for two or three years after 
they were educated and trained up in India and 
they got into the Service. They came out and 
Lad been in the Service for several years, and the 
-opinion of the Commission was that these mm 
.gave every satisfaction. 

31856. You are of opinion that the system of 
training in India is quite equal to that of public 
-schools in England ?— No, it is not. 

31857. Then it is not likely to produce the 
required qualities in the same way as the training in 
England is?— It will certainly not prod.uce worse 


men than the men who got certificates from the 
Commission in 1886-87. Training in India, as it 
exists, at the present moment, will certainly not 
produce worse men than those men who obtained 
the certificate from the Commission. I would add 
that in my opinion if you had simultaneous 
examination in India, after a man passes his 
competitive examination here and is sent to 
England to pass his probationary period, he will 
utilise that probationary period to greater advantage 
thaa the men who have to go to England at the 
present moment utilize their time in England. 
What happens is this : a large number of Indiana 
who go to compete for the Service in England for 
eighteen months or two years see nothing of 
English life as a rule. They are eonfioeJ, s* to 
6ay, to the four corners of their study-room in 
order to get through the subjects and prepare 
themselves for the examination, After a man 
passes that competitive test he remains there only 
for one year when he has got time to see the 
British people and understand the British people 
and mix with them ; whereas if a man passes uis 
competitive examination in this country and is 
sent to England for a probationary period of two 
years, be goes there with a certain amount of 
feeliug of having done something in life: aud he 
will he better able to mil with the British pooplo 
and he will be able to understand them, and tboy 
will be better able to understand him, and he will 
spend his two years which will ho most beneficial 
to him, and to the Service when he comes back. 

31858. But I suppose a man who goes to 
England under those circumstances at twenty-two 
or twenty-three has his obaraefer pretty well fixed 
by that time : ho cm study English methods of 
Government, but he is not likely to got any moro 
of the English spirit into him than if h> went, 
my, at thirty or thirty -live, is be? -I do not 
know what you mean by " English spirit ", 

31859, It is a phrase which is constantly used 
before this Commission : I can hardly osplain it to 
yon. If your answer is that you do not know 
what English spirit is, I will not pursue that?— 
I understand the ordinary British spirit. 

31860 To put it plainly, it is the acquisition 
of thoso characteristics which Air. Balfour refers 
to in his third class of qualifications, which is 
what a boy is supposed to get when ho goes to 
England aud goes to a public school for educa- 
tion?— If you mean by a British spirit, these 
third class of qualifications, namely firmness, 
decision, and rapid intention, then I say that that 
must be horn in the man. 

•'1861. Can that be obtained by aoy train- 
ing?— Yon can develop it, to a certain extent, 
by training, but .you certainly cannot acquire it 
if it is not in you. 

31832. You desire to see the listed posts 
remain as they are ?— As a matter of fact, I am' 
really indifferent. My only reason for saying 
that is that I think that there ought to be some 
such exception left in order to give those men a 
chance who may prove exceptionally brilliant. 
That is my only object ; but I am indifferent. 

31863. If you leave the listed posts os they 
are, and if you institute simultaneous examination, 
and if you take away three-fourths of the appoint- 
ments of the Judicial Service irom the Civil Service ' 
do you think ic likely that you will get the same 
class of Englishmen to go up for the open competi- 
tion as go up for it now ?— I do not see why we 
should not. 
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31864. You do not think that the Sendee 
would lo« its popularity for recruitment in England 
by having lost three-fourths of the Judicial 
appointments, and by the fact that for the rest of 
the appointments they would have to oorapete 
^ith tho enormous competition which would come 
from Indians ?— I do not see why it should. 

31865, It would become more popular, do you 
think f— No, it will not he more popular : but the 
necessities of life will cause more men to compote 
for it. 

31866. How do you propose to recruit this 
higher Judicial Branch which you say should' be 
recruited from the Bar ?— I should say by nomina- 
tion only, because I cannot think of any other 
method at the present time. The nomination 
must be in the hands of an independent Board, 

8186V. IV hat Board would you have?— I 
should like to have a Board consisting of the 
Judges of the High Court, and some of the leading 
Members of the Bar : because those are the only 
people who would bo really competent to judge. 

818G8. You would oppose recruitment by 
means of competition between members of tho Bar 
who have beeu in practice for three or four 
years ?— I do not think any useful purpose would 
be served by that sort of competitive examination, 
You are not bound to select a roan because he is of 
five years' standing. You might get a man of ten 
years’ standing, or more. It depends, therefore, 
whether you have got a much better field. 

•81869. When you speak of the Bar, do you 
mean the Indian Bar, or would you admit Euro- 
peans?— No, the Bar in India, 

31870. You would not take any guarantee 
that they knew the Vernacular, for instanco?— 
As a matter of fact, there are very few higher 
Judicial officers who know the Vernacular ; they 
have got interpreters and translators, and I do not 
think it is absolutely essential, having regard to 
the existing system. 

31871. As regards this language question, 
one of the reasons you mention for the Indian 
Civil Service Officer not knowing the language is 
that he confines himself to gymkhanas and .clubs. 
But, the officer in Bombay who for seven-twelfths 
of the year is in_ camp by himself, in toots, 
can hardly give himself up to gymkhanas and 
dubs during that period, can he ?— As 1 have 
soid, during that period, what I know is this, 
that he does not really mis with the people. He- 
may have his work to do, and which he does and 
probably the only opportunity of speaking in the' 
Vernacular he has got is to speak with bis 


. 31872. Does he speak the Vernacular when 
he is trying cases with witnesses.?— I do not think 
so. He never understands much of it. . 

81873, He never speaks to them in the Native 
languages ?— I do not say, never : he does 
attempt. 

’ 8187 f • You say yon know it ?— Yes, I know 
it myself. 

; 31876. You say you havo spent very little 
tune m tho mufassal ? — I have seen- Magistrates 
trying cases, - 

31876. In Bombay?— No/ up-country. I 
have myself appeared before them. I hate not 
appeared often, it is true; but I have appeared in 
some cases sometimes, myself. * 

; 31877 ‘ Twrapcmneeisthat the officer upl 
country cannot talk to his witnesses in the Ven£ 


cular ?— No, not even when lie is Sessions Judma 
or listed. 

31878. Not oven when he gets to that post? - 
—I can give you instances with regard to a. 
number of District Judges whom I have appeared 
before, and they even cannot speak the Vernacular. 
Mind you I do not say -that there are no Civilians' 
who can speak the Vernacular j but, I say, it is 
the general rule. 

31879. How many exceptionsdo you know?— 
I should say hardly one per cent. That would 5 
mean one in one hundred. : 

31880. That would mean only two men in the 
Bombay Civil Service? — Yes, who can fluently 
speak the Vernacular and understand the witnesses. 1 

31881. You would put it down at two men' 
in. the whole of the Bombay Civil , Service? — Yes. 
That is the experience I have had with most of the- 
District Judges. 

3 882. You say that the standard of the 
Vernacular Examination for Indian Civilions is- 
very low- Have yon ever been an examiner?— I 
have not been an examiner, but, I have had' discus- 
sions with two or three of the examiners in Bombay;' 
One is Mr. Mirza Ali Abbas Baig who is a Member 
of the India Council. He was an examiner in 
Bombay for a long time, The other is the Orien- 
tal Translator, Mr. Kadri. I have also had talks ‘ 
with Members cf tho Civil Service, and from them - 
I have gathered that the standard of the examina- ■ 
tion could not be very high one. 

31883. Is tlie Oriental Examiner in Bombay 
of opinion that the standard of examination which 
is held for Civilians is muoli too low ?— I have had- 
talks with him and I havo gathered facts from 1 
him. 

31884. Is it his opinion that the standard of: 
the examination held for Civilians is much too. 
low ?— I have gathered facts from him. 

31885. What facts?— The facts I have- 
gathered from- these tivo gentlemen are that really 
a very great efficiency in the language i6 not. 
wanted in order to pass the examination. 

31886. Is that their opinion? Is that the- 
opinion of tho Oriental Examiner ?— In a way it] 
does come to that. 

31SS7. Is it bis opinion ?— Yes. That is how 
I understand both these gentlemen. 

31888. You do not find fault with the subjects! 
of the examination ?— Tho subjects may be laid 
down there, but the question is, what are the; 
examination papers ? 

31889. You think tho papers are of much tool 
low a standard ?— That is what I understand. 

31890.- What you understand : but do yon 
know ? —I have not seen it, 

31891. (.Hr Fisher.) Were you called to the : 
Bar in England or in India?— You cannot be 
called to the Bar in India, it is only in' England, 
that you can be called to the Bar. ■ 

31892. You studied in England ?— Yes. 

31893. Did you read in Chambers in Eng- 
.land?— No, I read in the Chambers of two- 
eminent Counsels in Bombay-one was Mr. John, 
Macphersoo who was the Acting Advocate-General 
of Bombay and the other was Mr. Love, who- 
was the Advocate-General of Bombay. . 

31894. Did you attend the Courts in 
London ?— I did, when I was there, for about eight 
months. 

31895. You- were only there eight months ? 

I was there nearly four years and a .quarter 
altogether. 
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i 31S96. Practically, studying law in 

London ?— Yes. 

31897. Bo yon think that that period was 
beneficial to yon ? — Certainly, most beneficial. 

31898, Yon got a good deal from yonr legal 
study in London ?— Certainly. 

31899. You would advise a friend who was 
going in. lor the law here to get some legal train- 
ing in London?— Most decidedly. 

31900. I gather from yonr answer to 
Sir Murray Hammick that when you say that the 
higher Judicial branch should be recruited from 
the Bar yon mean to inclnde not only Indian 
barristers, but also English barristers?— Certainly. 

31901. With respect to the element which 
you wish to recruit from the Civil Service, I 
gather that you require them to select immediately 
after the competition which branch they intend to 
enter, whether Judicial or Executive?— They 
must decide from the very start. 

319U2. They must decide, or the Govern- 
ment?— Of course it is the Government. 

81908. Would there not be 6ome difficulty in 
making that decision at so early a period ? Would 
it not be difficult for Government to see whether 
a man is fit for the Judicial or the Executive side 
immediately after be has passed his open com- 
petition?— It will be certainly better than the 
present system, where you deckle to take men for 
the Judicial and when they are no good for the 
Judicial. 

31904. Would it not be rather a haphazard 
method ?— It would not be, if I am right in my 
opinion, when a man passes the competitive test 
he is a man above the ordinary ability and 
character. If that is the correct proposition, then 
you can safely Belecfc a certain number who have 
passed the competitive test. I think that a man 
onght to make a good judge provided he is a man 
of ordinary intelligence, and provided that he gets 
a , proper training from the beginning. The 
chances are that he would make a good Judge. 

31905. You think yon could safely make the 
selection at once?— I think that would be best 

31906. In your answer to question (39) you 
say that Subordinate Judicial posts should be 
filled by High Court Pleaders of not less than 
five years 5 standing. Does that iucluae, or 
exclude District Pleaders ?— Yes. What is done 
with regard to the Subordinate Service at the 
present moment is that you fill in the Subordinate 
Judicial Service by the nomination of Pleaders of 
not less than three years' standing. I want to 
increase the three years to five years. That is the 
point of my answer. 

31907. (Mr, Macdonald.) In answer to 
question (13) you say that you do not think the 
present age limit is satisfactory. Why?— Of 
course, this is a very minor point really, because 
after all it makes a difference of two years, arid I 
think it will be better to have a man who has 
passed his competitive examination when he is 
younger, so that ho may utilise his probationary 
period more beneficially. 

31908. Is that the only reason?— That is the 
only reason I can give, 

81909. You think that one year is enough for 
that? You think the probationary period should 
have one year’s reduction ?— It is a very small 
point, but you can utilise that one year when ho 
is younger. 

31910. Do you think to take off that one 
year at the age at which the open competition is 
h 495-85 


held would be enough to give an adequate pro- 
bationary training ?— Yon give him two years 
instead of one now. 

31911, Yon think that one year would bo 
enough ?— Yes, I think so. 

31912. (Hr. Sly.) Yon are anxious to see an 
increase in the number of Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service, and you recommend to ns that the 
best method of seen ring that end is by simultaneous 
examination. That recommendation, I understand, 
is based mainly on the principle that the present 
system is an unfair handicap to Indians; and, 
secondly, on yonr opinion that the same method 
of entrance, that is equality in all respects os 
regards Indiane, is essential to secure equality of 
treatment in the Service. That is your position, 
is it not ?— Yes, substantially. 

S19I3. Is the inequality of treatment on 
which you lay stress in respect to official promo- 
tion and official prospects, or is it an inequality 
connected with social matters?— My point is that 
I want Indians to enter the Service by the same 
door as the Europeans. Any other door is likely 
to affect the prestige of the Sorvico so far as 
Indians are concerned, and affect the tono oF the 
Service and the Administration. I say that 
Indians ought to enter by the same door as 
Europeans do. If there is no object in making a 
distinction, why make it? If there is au object 
wbnt is the object? 

31914. If there is a separate examination how 
do you think it would affect the tone of the 
Service ?— It is quite clear. 

31915. You think that their prospects of pro- 
motion would he less ? What is the good of 
getting more pay ?— 1 think the prestige and the 
sentiment and the moral aspect is ranch more 
important than higher pay. If you even provide 
higher py it will affect tbo other branch : in fact, 
it will affect both branches. 

31916. Under your scheme of probation, I 
understand that you want the successful candidates 
who select the Judicial branch to he trained in 
England, and you want the successful European 
candidates who chcose the Executive branch to ho 
trained in India, and tho successful Indian candi- 
dates to be trained ip England ?— Yes, that iB my 
auswer. 

31917. Do you think that that differentiation 
which you make between Europeans and Indians iB 
likely to affect the prestige and tone of the Service 
in any way?— Certainly not, because it does not 
affect the principle. It is because you have two 
different conditions to deal with. 

31918. Having got them into the Service 
by the same examination you then propose to put 
them in separate pens for the first part of their 
Service?— No, I do not. It is only to meet this 
point that an Indian, in order to make him au 
efficient servant, must have a knowledge and 
experience of Great Britain and the British people. 
Id order to make an Englishman an efficient 
servant he mnst utilise that period in acquiring a 
knowledge of the ways, manners and customs of 
the Indian people and of the place to which he is 
going as an administrator. That does Dot affect 
the principle. 

81919, With regard to your plan for the 
Judicial Service, you recommend three different 
systems of recruitment, one from the Bar, tho 
second from the Provincial Civil Service, aod the 
third from the Indian Civil Service. In that 
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proposal yon get a Service recruited by three 
<3ifEev0n£ methods ? -Yes. 

8)920. Do yon think that the fact tout men 
are recruited for tie Service by three ■different 
methods of reoruitraent will affect the prestige 
and tone of the Service ?— That is a suggestion 
made by me in order to meet the present situation 
that las arisen. I am not by any means satisfied 
with the suggestion, but it is only to meet the 
present situation. 

S1Q21. You do foal that even that system 
may to some extent be open to the objections 
which yon have raised against any sojarate method 
of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Strictly speaking, it is open to those objections. 
Personally, if there were no difficulties in this 
instance i would certainly ay that the whole of 
tho Judicial branch shoald be recruited from the 
Par, as is the practice in England. 

WJ22. Prom the Indian Bar ?— No. Prom 
any member of the Bar, as is the care in England. 

31923. From the Bar practising in India, not 
from the English Bar?— Yea. 

31924, With regard to recruitment for the 
Judicial branch from the Provincial Civil Service, 
you have recommended that it should he from 
High Court Pleaders with not less than five years’ 
practice?— Yes. 

31925, The present role, as I daresay you 
know, is a minimum of three years' practice ?— 
Yes, 

31926. I understand your proposal is that- 
that should be increased to five years ?— Ye*. 

31927. Do you not think that if yon increase 
it to five years it would mean recruitment of men 
of a (somewhat older age, and that that would 
somewhat prejudicially affect the recruitment of 
the Service in some respects ?— If yon are going 
to have more senior men you will require either to 
improve the prospects of the Service, or you will 
have to be content with a lower standard 7— The 
five yoam’ period, I think,- ought to be there, 
because it is necessary, You are better able to 
bow (ho man’s wokr if he has been practising for 
five years, and you have better opportunity of 
judging. Two or three years at the Bat is- a 
period in which a man is not realty able to do very 
much, and you are not able to judge. 

31928. With regard to recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service, you have strongly recom- 
mended that it should be by rimultaneons examina- 
tion without any regard whatever to any caste or 
communal representation. Wjfeh regard to the 
Provincial Civil Service, are you also opposed to 
any caste w communal leprereatatiBQ, or are yon 

to begin with one at 3 time, and I would, be sin in 
this case from the top. 

31929. For the present, you would leave the 
rule with regard to caste and communal representa- 
tion ? - I have said that I do not wish to disturb 
the method of recruitmeut for the Provincial Civil 
Service, bat that does not mean that I am satisfiel 
with it. 

31930. Assuming, that the present system 
which you recommend of open Tecrnitmont by a 
einmltaseoua esatninatitra in England and India 
should not, for any special reasons, prove suitable, 
is there auy alternative method of recruitmeut for 
seennag the aim yon derite, namely, the further 
appointment of Indiana Can yon suggest any- 
tuiug for our consideration ? You bare suggested, 
tor instance, that the Judicial Smite should be 


largely vecraited from the Bar in India, Would 
you prefer an extension of that system? Oris 
there any other system of recruitment for' the 
Indian Civil Service as a whole, and not merely 
for the Judicial Branch, which you can suggest as 
an alternative for our consideration ?— Jly reeoa : 
meudation for different methods to be applied to 
the Judicial Service is based on the ground that 
the Judicial Service stands on a different fooling 
from the Executive Service. In order to get 
proper men into the Judicial Service you ha«e to 
deal with the two requisites which I have laid 
down, and in order to comply with those two 
requisites you have to adopt different methods 
in the Judicial Service from that of the. Executive 
Service. Therefore, the Executive Service stands 
on a totally different footing. That being so, 

I feel that there should be-no special reason, so 
far as the Executive Service is concerned, for any 
difference or distinction. If yon make any 
distinction, or differentiate, it will not only lower . 
the toim of the Service and impair the administra- 
tion of the country, hut it will not satisfy tfne 
people of India. Yon must remember that ' yon 
have educated the people of India, and taught 
them the saroo British character which yon want 
in the Service. Having taught them that 
British character, any circuitous method, any 
method by which you do not allow them to enter 
the Service by the samo door as Europeans are 
allowed to enter, will certainly not satisfy tho' 
people of India, and certainly it is not in the 
interests 0? the Service, 

81931, Do; hut it is not a suggestion to shut the 
English door ?— No ; but you open another door. 

31932. You open the Judicial door?— Then 
you come into the same room by another door, 
which I think is not desirable. 

81933, There is no other system yon can' 
recommend P — -The mero fact that- you are not 
allowed to go in by the same door is enough to 
stamp the Service with inferiority; and it is a 
distinction, which will be disastrous, 

31934. (Afr. Qokhale.) You arc at present 
a nominated Member of the Yicjroy's Council?— 
Yes. I am nominated by the Government of 
India. 

31935. Boforo that, you represented the 
Muhammadans of this Presidency for three years 
in that Council ?— Yes, I did, 

81936. And you also served as a Presidency 
Magistrate in Bombay for some time, did yon 
not?— I acted for six months. That was a very 
long time ago, 

31937. I thought yon had «srae experience as 
9 Presidency Magistrate ?— Yes, I had experience 
as Presidency Magistrate for six months. 

31938. I should like to have yowr idea about 
3U expression which lias been coming up constantly 
before this Commission in the course of its enquiry, 
namely , " administration on English lines Will 
you tell us what you understand by that expres- 
sion " administration on English linos in India ” ?— 

I understand by "administration on English 
Hues ” that it is administration not by EntSish- • 
men but administration which is carried on by 
men who are thoroughly competent and fit and 
efficient. Iam opposed to fixing any ]i m it of 
any kind whatever. 

31939. 1 do not went you to go into that.- 
let us analyse this expression "administration 
on English lines ”, bo as to get some clear idea as to 
•what is meant by it. When- yon speak of' 
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*' adoiniafcration on English lines in India”, you do 
not mean administration similar to that which 
they haw in England, do yon?— Certainly. 

31940. You mean that the administration in 
India is similar to the administration in Eng- 
land ?— On similar principles 

81941. It is not on similar principles?— It is 
not today. 

31942. Therefore, when you speak of 
the present-day administration of India, it is 
not correct to describe it as administration on 
English lines in that sense ?— That is not correct. 

81943. Yo do not mean that the adminis- 
tration is similar in nature or character to that 
which exists in England at the present day. Am I 
•correct in that?— Y sb, 

81944. For instance, this combination of the 
-Judicial and the Executive functions. That is 
Dot on English lines as understood in England?— 
Certainly not. 

81945. Again the Bureaucratic character of 
the Indian administration is not on the same lines 
as the administration in England conducted under 
the control of the tax-payers ?— Certainly not. 

31946. At the same time, comparing this 
.administration with the administration of pre- 
British days in India, you can find your way to 
a meaning of this expression, can you not ?— If 
it is intended as compared with the pre-British 
time, I can understand it. 

31947. That is the only way in which yon can 
understand this expression ?— If it is intended to be 
used as compared with pre-British time I can 
understand it, otherwise I do not understand it. 

31948. It is a description of the administration 
which has been evolved in this country under 
British Rule, and you can understand its distinc- 
tive character only by contrasting it with what 
existed before?— Then I can understand. 

31949. Let us try to analyse it. There are 
certain general characteristics of this administration 
which are easily recognizable, for instance, equal 
justice, at any rate, as between Indian and 
Indian ?— Yes. 

31950. Also the promotion of the interests 
of the masses: there are these general charac- 
teristics which you recognise as belonging to 
British administration in India? Yes, cerlaiuly. 

31951. You admit that ?-Yes. 

31952. Would you also admit m a general 
way that the frame-work of the administration is 
Oriental or rather Indian ?— Yes. 

31953. But that certain characteristics have 
been super-imposed on it by Englishmen exercising 
authority in this country. Do you agree witta 
that— those characteristics which I have mentioned 
just now, equal justice, the promotion of the 
interests of the masses and so forth?— I agree 
with that 

31954, Those are the general characteristics 
of " administration on English lines in India ’ ( — 
Certainly. 

31955. In addition, Englishmen in charge of 
the administration have impressed on it certain 
special characteristics either as individuals or as a 
•class : do you agree with that ?— Yes. 

31956. For instance, loyalty to the Central 
Government, a seuse of uianplioe, s sense of 
duty, readiness to take risks and so on. These 
are impressed upon the administration by English- 
men either as individuals or as a class ? -Yes, 
that is so. 


31957, And this is whit constitutes the main 
difference between the “ Administration on English 
lines” as we have it today, sad the administration 
which generally existed in this country - in pre- 
British days. You agree with that?— Yes, I 
agree. I understand that distinction. 

31958. It is desirable to maintain the admin- 
istration on these British lines and improve it ? 
You would assimilate it more and more with what 
it iB in Eugland ? — Our ideal is England. 

3 959. In any case you want to maintain it 
as it is ?— Yes. 

31960. And, therefore, only such Indians as 
understand the spirit of this administration, and 
would be able to carry an the administration on 
these lines should be in the Civil Service. You 
agree with that ?— Certainly. 

31961. The whole question, therefore, comes to 
this. Do yon think that in course of time tho 
number of Indians who would be so available, 
would go on increasing ?— I have not the slightest 
doabt about that. 

Si 962. And your contention is that when 
such a number of Indians is forthcoming tho 
English personnel need not necessarily be whnfc 
it is today ?— Quite so. That is the promise and 
that is the declaration and that is the Proclamation 
given to us from time to time by the British people, 

31963. At the same time, iu the present 
circumstances, you say that for a number of years 
Englishmen are bound to predominate in tho 
Service ?— Yes, for a long time. 

31964. But as Indians, showing similar 
characteristics and capable of running the 
administration on the same liues, conic lor- 
ward iu greator and greater numbers, yon do not 
tbink that it would ho a disaster to tiic country if 
the English personnel were reduced?— Certainly 
not, if you menu that under no circumstances and 
nnder no conditions, and for over, aud for all times 
to come, there must be a certain minimum, or 
maximum, whichever you like to call it, of 
Englishmen ns such, if you mean that, I do not 
agree with it. 

31 965. You do not accept that ?— No. 

319C6. You think that as Indians cimo 
forward with the necessary qualifications every- 
thing ought to be freely open to them?— Yes, 
certainly. 

31967, This western education which is im- 
parted in India does develop, to a certain extent, 
the characteristics I am speaking of in Indian 
youths, does it not ?— Yes. 

31968. And as this education improves, the 
development of these characteristics will be 
greater? -Certainly. 

31969. Your scheme of Competitive examina- 
tion in India would be calculated to test these 
qualities? — Yes, in my opinion. 

31970. Because, the Iudinn youth coming 
under these Western influences as represented by 
Western educ.itiou, develops much more these 
characteristics than might happen otherwise? — 
He would. He would certainly continue to 
improve the British liuc of administration more 
and more as he gets more and more educated, Dot 
individually hut by communities. 

31971. Therefore, under yonr Eehemc of 
simultaneous examinations, if young men are first 
tested by a competitive examination here, and then 
are sent to England for their probationary period, 
you think they will liave in a sufficient degree these 
characteristics which we both agree are necessary 
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tocontinno tbe administration on what has' been 
spoken of aa “ English lines ’* ?■— Yce. I say drat 
these two years spent by him in England would 
certainly improve him in this direction a great 
deal more tban is the ease with Indians who have 
to go at tbe present moment and have to lock 
themselves up in their rooms to study for eighteen 
months or two years in order to go in for the 
competitive examination wheD they have very 
little chances of improving themselves in the 
direction indicated, 

31972. To Indians who have developed these 
characteristics in the way I have pointed out, 
would yon allow the fullest opportunities to ran 
the administration on these “English lines ” 
without restriction as to numbers ?— < Certainly. 
I do not soe why not. 

31978. (Mr. Chanlal.) As regards what you 
said in reply to Sir Murray Hammick about 
the examinations in the Vernacular, and your con- 
versation with two examiners, have you heard at 
any time of any Civilians who have been kept back 
hecanse they have not passed any Vernacular 
examination ?— Never. I have never heard it. 

81974. In your answer to question (13) when 
you say: “In my opinion the Executive or the 
Judicial Service ought to be separated/’ do you 
make that sentence a part of the answer to the 
question about a separate method of recruit- 
ment?— No: separation of functions, Executive 
and Judicial. 

3 19 75. So that it does not really come in as an 
answer to where you are asked to recommend any 
separate method of recruitmnet ?— No, 1 do not 
think it is quite correct. What I meant was that 
there should be a separation of functions, Judicial 
and Executive. 

31976. By putting that statement there, I 
thought what was passing in your mind was, when 
you were asked about recruitment to the Judicial 
Branch, that a Branch should bo solely an 
Executive or Judicial one in the sense that no 
other branch would have any judicial work left to 
do ?— That is right. 

81977. It was under the impression that the 
Judicial Service in the country was a Service 
which had got to do with Judicial work and 
nothing else ?— That is right. 

81978. And that there was no other Branch of 
the Service which had anything to do with it?— 
Xes. 

81979. It was recruitment to such a Judicial 
branch that you were thinking of ?— Yes. 

81980. {Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard 
to your answer as to language, I understand you to 
mean that the Civilian usually has the opportunity 
« talkmg either to rustics or to his servants : and 
that he acquires his knowledge of the language 
trom them and not from the educated classes ?- 

xes: It comes to that,' really, but I do not think 
he acquires his knowledge much from the rustics. I 
iw„W- ten BCea Civiiiai)0 talking to rustics 
through them servants. It is only the servant 
who understands the V eroacular, 

J 1 . 98 ]- , Yoa tomb the language could b« 
1 <**■ mi.«a win u* 


. 81982. You say that they should mix with 
the people and he on terms of equality with the 
educated classes, What language do the educated 
classes of Bombay speak ?— The dinner we had last 
night would he very representative. 

31988. What- do you mean by educated 
people ’—Educated people wonld mean not only 
men who know English, but men who occupy 
certain posts in life, either in business or some 
other branch of work. There are a lot of people 
who do not know much -English but know the 
Vernacular. It depends upon which part of the 
Presidency you are in. 

81984. I am asking about the City of 
Bombay ?— The young Civilians do not start in 
the City of Bombay : they start in the mufassal. - 

31985. The difficulty is greater here than in 
Bengal or up-country. Here, it seems to me that 
there area great many different languages, and if 
you mix with the educated classes you would hear 
a great deal of English spoken' Your own 
language is Urdu, is it not?— My own language 
is Gujarati ; and I speak Urdu. ° 

81986. Do you speak Marathi ?— Only a very 
little. 

81987. Canorese?— No. 

31988. In talking to. an educated man yon 
would .folk to him in -English?— Yes, if he does 
not know Gujarati or Urdu, which is very seldom. 

31989. How many people from the Marathi 
country speak Urdu as you know it ? — I under- 
stand it, aud they would understand what I sav. 

31990. Their knowledge of Urdu is not 
sufficient to carry on a conversation with educated 
people j for instance, yon could not discuss this 
matter with them in Urdu ?— I can speak Urdu 
myself. 

31991. But they would not understand it ?— 

A good many would follow what I said. Urdu is 
b language you can get on pretty well with in any 
part of India. It may not he Luoknow Urdu. J 
My complaint against the Civilian is that it is not 
even Bombay Urdu. 

31992. Do you think that if he nlixed with 
the educated classes in Bombay he would have 
much opportunity of learning the Vernacular? 
That is my point ?— Yes, if a Civilian made proper 
efforts he wonld. 

_ 31993. If he went -amongst particular sec- 
tions of the people he would hear Gujarati and 
Marathi spoken, and Urdu ?— I very often speak 
English when I am amongst my own people] 
Supposing, I have a gathering of the Anjuman - 
Islamiya, the majority of the people talk Urdu. 

31994. If a Parsi gentleman came in you 
would speak to him in Urdu?— Yes. If an 
English gentleman were present at such a gather- 
ing he would have plenty of opportunity of talking 
Urdu if he wanted to improve himself. ° 

31995. I do not understand your contention 
at the beginning of your written answers when 
you say that the only way to get rid of this caste 
feeling is for all to come in fay the same door. 
That is the expression you use ?— Yes, What' the 
people of India feel is that this Service is 
practically closed to them. If yon open it, opeu it 
to them in the same spirit so as to remove the 


31996. Is this caste feeling absent in those 
Services where entrance is by the am» j oor an( j 
the same method ?— Certainly, to a very' great 
extent, so far as the Service is concerned. Take' 
ter instance, the High Court Judges, • ’ 
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31997. That is hardly a Service. I was 
thinking of the enrolled list of tire Finance 
Department ? — Let ns lake the highest, the High 
Court Judges. You have got Enelish and Indian 
Earnstere. Both are appointed High Coast 
Judges. The Indian Barrister feels that he is 
exactly in the same position as his English 
brother Barrister : there is absolutely no feeling 
of distinction of any bind whatever. 

31998. That is hardly a Service, is it? Such 
an elevated Service would hardly accept the baser 
feelings ?— I look upon the Bombay Service as a 
corps d’ elite. 

31999. Look at the other Service; do yon 
find an absence of this class feeling?— Socially 
not. As far as the Service is concerned there is no 
such things as caste leeling, qua Service. 

32009. tyn& Service. No distinction is 
made officially between a person who happens to 
be Indian by birth and English by birth in the 
Civil Service, is it?— It would he so, because the 
method of recruitment is different. That would 
leave the stamp of some hied on those who are 
recruited by a different method. 

32901, The High Court is recruited by several 
methods?— That, as I said, is the Judicial Service. 
I make a distinction between the Judicial Service 
and the Executive Service. 

32002. In answer to question (3), do I under- 
stand that you found your opinion upon the 
recommendation of the last Public Service Com- 
mission : have you framed your opinion upoD their 
evidence ? You say, “ Those who have entered 
the Service have, I mean the Indians, performed 
their duties to the satisfaction of ibeir soperiora 
and have generally proved themselves efficient in 
the Service of the State. That was the opinion of 
the Public Service Commission ”. It is rather old 
evidence, is it not ? Do you found your opinion 
upon that, or upon any other evidence?— I have 
other evidence of what I personally know, I 
know personally about eight or niue Indian gentle- 
men, and every one of them to my mind is quite 
as gotd as any Knglish Civilian I have ever known. 

32003. (Lord Eonaldshaf.) With regard to 
this language question, of course we all recognize 
that it is mo6b desirable that the Indian Civilians 
should, so far as possible, be able to converse with 
the people in their language. I suppose when yoa 
said that the examinations in languages were really 
not oi very much use as a test of a man's ability to 
talk the language, you were referring to the De- 
partmental Examinations?— Yes. 

32004. Do yon think that a man who has 
made a special study of a language and passed a 
high proficiency test, or some examination of that 
kind, generally speaking would be fairly well 
qualified to speak the language?— I think he 
would. 

32G06. You said in answer to one question 
that you thought that there were scarcely two 
men in the Bombay service who could speak the 
language of he country adequately. Would it 
surprise you to hear that I have the names of 
eight Civilians who have passed the high profi- 
ciency examination in various languages? For 
instance do yon know Ur. Stddon ?— No. 

32906. Would it surprise yon to hear that he 
passed tho Persian Examination with Honours: 
and would it sut prise you to hear that Mr. Wild 
passed Sanskrit with high proficiency, and that 
Mr. Kolhfcld passed Persian with high proficiency, 
and that Mr. Wild also passed in Gnjaiati with 
ligh proficiency, and so on ? I do not want to go 
H 495 — 86 


through tho whole list. I suppose yon were not 
aware of these foots when you said that there 
were not more than two men in the Bombay 
service who could speak the language ?— I based 
my experience on the members of the service with 
whom I have come into contact. I have come in 
contact with a nnmber of men during the last 
ten years in different capacities, and I have found 
only one man who could really speak the verna- 
cular : I am talking of the vernacular and not of 
Sanskrit or Persian, 

t'2007. You would consider Marathi a Verna- 
cular?— Yes. 

32008. And Gujarati?— Yes. 

32009. You are simply speaking of yonr own 
personal experience ?— In my personal experience 
I have come across a number of them, aud in 
that let I have come across only one Civilian who 
could speak Gujarati fairly fluently and could 
carry on a conversation in that language. 

32910. Then the inference from the facts that 
these officers have passed these examinations with 
high proficiency, trod sc on, is that your experience 
really is not necessarily a very wide one on this 
matter?— Ido not claim to have a very wide 
experience. 

32011. You are only speaking from a limited 
experience? -Yes. 

32(112. With regard to what yon eai I about 
Indian Civilians only talking to rustics through 
their servants, have yon ever spent any fairly long 
period with a Sub- Divisional Officer, for instance, 
during a six or seven months’ torn- in the villages ?— 
No, I have never followed them on their tours. 

32013. So that you arc not speaking from a 
very wide experience in that case?— No. Ido 
tot claim to have very wide experience. 

32014. Have you seen Indian Civilians when 
engaged in famine work ?— No. 

32015. ,So that these assertions of tho inability 
on the part of Indian Civilians to talk to tho 
people arc not based upon very wide personal 
experience?— Certainly not wide pcrsoual expe- 
rience. 

32016. With regard to what you said nhont 
yonr desire to get the best administrators, that, ns 
I understand, is your main object : yon want to 
get the best administrators von can for llio 
country? -Yes. 

32017. Do you think that an examination is 
quite the best test of a man’s capacity to make 
a good administrator in this country?— I do not 
see why it should mako any difference in this 
country. 

32018. I have various circumstances in my 
mind which I want to clear up upon this point. 
Let me put this definite question to yon. Would 
a Hindu who had got a few more marks than an 
educated and influential Muhammadan make a more 
efficient administrator in a .Muhammadan District 
than a Muhammadan would ? — As a matter of fnct 
there is no such thiDg as a Muhammadan District. 
There may be Districts where there arc a largo 
number of Muhammadans but there is no sucli 
tiling as a purely Muhammadan District. 

32U19. I am not suggesting that every man, 
woman, and child in a particular district is a 
Muhammadan ; but ars there not districts through- 
out the whole of India (you say you have 
travelled over tho whole of the North of India 
and other parts of India) where the population is 
largely Muhammadan ? — Yes. 

32020. It has been represented to me tho 
difficulties ought arise if yon put a Hindu in ebargo 
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• „„ pdocafed and influential Muhammadan would 
ike a better and more efficient administrator 
„ta> h e xm in charge of » wp*t»n jhich mi 

"■ largely Muhammadan than a Muhammadan gentle- 
man would do ?— IE 1 may say so with great respect 
that question involves more than one question. If 
' you put first of all this; question Supposing, a 
' '■ Muhammadan gets a few marks less than a Hindu, . 
should he be passed over? my answer would be 
that he should be passed over certainly, because 
' that is the test that I lay down, a competitive 
test. Then you would say ^-Although in-pnnciple , 
the answer is certainly that he should be passed , 
over, having regard to the faot that you -may have 
a 'district where you have a majority of people 
'•■who are Mussalmans, would you not therefore 

• select a man who has got less marks, it -may ba 
' very few, and who happens to be a Mussulman ? I 

say in that case you will be doing lie greatest 
'• -injustice to that Hindu. 

•32021. May I interrupt you? You are not 
answering my question. I was not asking you 
■ whether you would be doing a particular man an 
''injustice. I want your opinion. Whick of those 
two men would make the best and most efficient 
administrator under those circumstances ?~It is 
not a question of better or worse. I do not see. 
why a Hindu should not be in charge of a Dis- 
' "kids whore the majority happens to be Mussal-. 

" ' mans. I know two Indian Civilians -holding veiy 
1 high posts, anil both of them are Hindus. I have 
been to that District, and I have never heard of 
any complaint against them. 

320-2. So that your answer to my question 
is that nndcr the circumstances I have suggested 
to yon the Hindu would he entirely as satisfac- 
tory an officoras the Muhammadan ?— Yes. It 
all depends upon the man. 

32023. When you say that, you are getting.- 

• away from the purely Examination test?— I 
attach to importance to a man’s sect. 

' 32024. With regard to your Scheme for' the 
recruitment of the Judicial Service, in answer ' to a 
question which was put to you, you said that the . 
Judicial was recruited from officers whon they 
had proved failures on the Revenue side. That is 
rather an important statement. Could you tell . 
me what your authority is ?— I have beard that. . 
I cannot say anything more than that. 

$2026. Who have you heard it from ? — I have . 
heal'd it from several people. If you want to 
know .'heir names, I can give you them. 

82026. You have made a very definite state- 
ment there. It is rather a grave charge, it seems 
to me, and I want to know on what authority it 
is made?— I say I have heard it from people. 

32027. We cannot atta:h much importance to 
it as evi lence ?— You may or may not. It is 
very often said that people who are not successful 
in the Executive are very often put into 1 the 
. Judicial. 

3-028. But yon have only heard that said: 
you cannot give us any real facts ?— I cannot Bay • 
more than that I have heard it generally. 
r 32029, We are wanting faets for our evidence,’ 

. Ion also say, “It has been, proved that Civilians 
make unsatisfactory Judges"?— Yes. ’ 

'32030.- You- said you would rather not -go 
, into details ; hut I should- he very grateful to you- 
i, * -'? n ^onld go into details. For instance, you 
• made some allusion to the -number of — w-v 


go up to the High Court from Civilian, District 
Judges. • I should very much like to Know if you 
can give us the numbers of those oases' . in parti- 
cnlac years, and also the proportion of those decisions 
which have been .upheld in the . higher Court, and. 
the proportion of those decisions- which have .been 
reversed ?— You have only got to look at the.Law 
Reports, and you will see. 

32081. ' I-have not got a copy-, of 'the Daw 
Reports with me. - Do you-bappen to .know what 
the figures are?— I have not numbered them up. 

' 32032, But I assume before you - made ‘that 
statement that you totalled them > up?— No.” I 
hove been in practice atthe‘Borabay Bar for the 
last fifteen years and I have had' the honor of 
dealing with the ’judgments- of District Judgea 
from different -parte of the ‘Presidency. 1 I -know 
their work; because I have oftemappeared either.to 
set aside their judgments "or- to support their 
judgments: and whenever- 1 1 have appeared to 
support their judgments 'my task, has been-mtsch 
more difficult than when I have appeared to upset 
their judgments. ‘ That is my experience during 
the last fifteen -years. Further, during the last 
two years I have had the honor of appearing before 
more than four District Judges'in this Presidency 
incases 'of ; very great importance. 'Those 'cases 
also came before the High -Court on appeal. 
Remember, I do not blame the men, I blame the 
system. I say, having regard to the -system 1 that ' 
you' have,' that it i9 impossible to • get -proper 
Judicial Officers, ' ' That is my point. 

32033. I understand that is. your opinion 
The question' I asked you was whether you ,can 
supply me with the figures ?— I have had no' time. 

I was only asked to givo evidence on the 22nd of 
February. That is why I.had no' time. Other- 
wise I would give you all the figures. 

32084. Do you' hold the opinion .'that , the 
experience which au 1 officer- gains .during his first 
•few years on the Bevenue Bide of the Service, is of 
no value to him when he is subsequently mads a 
Judge ?— It may be, but very little. Our Barris- 
ter High Court Judges have had no experience of 
the Executive or the Revenue line. 

' 32085. We': have ; had.: it represented to- us by 
■the Chief Justice of this Presidency that at. man 
■during his Service on the Bevenue side gainBB 
knowledge of the people and a knowledge of-the 
working of the Government, and be says that that 
is very useful to him when' he becomes a District 
Judge?— 1 do not know uvhat experience, the Chief 
Justice has on that point. 

32030. ' I am asking you whether you agree 
with his opinion?— I say it is' of very. minor 
importance. 

32037.' He also , told as in evidence ..that, 
generally speaking, Barristers are very iguorant of 
the machinery of Government, in India, but that 

Indian Civilian Judges knew all about Government 
and that it was very important ia. these eases .that 
they should have a knowledge of it. Do .you 
agree, or do yon disagree .with that opinion ?— I 
fail to understand it. As a Judicial Officer, I. do 
not know what he has got to do with the way in 
which the Government is worked. 

32088.- No -donht:-he has a great 'deal of 
administrative work. I -ana -asking you whether 
: you -agree or- disagree with- the evidence of- the 
■ Chief Justice?— Ido not.agree if the Chief Justice 
cases - which • - has -said that for a -Judicial .Officer it is, essential 
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...that he should. have experience of hoiythe Govem- 
. meat. is carried on. 

. , 32039. I .suppose you.. agree that, the .opinion 
of the Chief Justice is one whiph ought to carry a 
. .certain amount of weight with a Commission of 
. this hind?— That is for the Commission to. deride. 

32040. You. would' not express an opinion 
upon this point ?— No, 

32041. .'With regard to this, system of recruit* 
ment suggested by you. do you thrakrthatthese 
i posts, such, as the post of District Judgeships, 

- would prove sufficiently attractive to secure tile 
best men from the Bar f — Not the best men. The 
best men you, will not get for a High Court Judge- 
, ship ! hut certainly you will get competent men 
.who will do justice to this office. 

32042. ' You think you would get a class -of 
men -who would certainly make better Judges thou 
„the Ipdiau Civilian?— Yes, certainly, at the 
,■ .present moment. 1 have not the slightest doubt 
in my mind about that. 

;i 82043. This is. a personal question, and perhaps 
v you-would-ratlier not answer it. Is it a sort of 

• position -you would consider attractive to yourself ? 
I do not want to ash you to answer the question 
if yon would rather not?— I want to answer it. 

• As a 'matter of .fact', I would not care if the High 

• Court Judgeship was offered to me to-day. Sol 
am out of the question. 

.32044. You told us in answer to question (60) 
that you think the pay of the Provincial Service is 
. far too low ?— That is what strikes me, 

32045. You think there ought to.be a general 
rise in the pay of the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
I think they ought to get more than they get now. 

32016. You are a member of tlid Imperial 
Legislative Council, are you not?— Yes. 

32047. We may assume, I suppose, that if 
the Government suggested a rise in pay for the 
Provincial Civil Service you would heartily support 
it on the Couuail ?— As a matter of fact, I will 
tell you what my position on the Council now is if 
, you would like me to do so. 

32018.- (Mr. Heaton.) I understand when 
•- you say that the higher Civilians of the J udiciary 
are not giving satisfaction, that opinioa is based 
, upon your own experience ? — Yes, it is based upon 
my experience. 

• 32049. Do you, know whether it is an opinion 
which is generally held V — Phafc is the opinion 
generally held by the Bar and the public. 

82050. How do you gather the opinion of the 
public?— When Isay the Bar and the pablic, I 
mean tbe educated public. 

32051. You gather it, I suppose, from con- 
versation with them?— Yes; and I have my own 
personal experience during my fifteen years' 
work. 

32052. You say you do not blame them?— 
No, I. do not. 

32053. But you blame the system?— Yes, 
.1 speak with great deference, and I do not wish 
"to be disrespectful in any way. In my opinion, 
.and in the opinion of tuc Bar in Bpmbay, the 
Civilian Judges (of course there arc exceptions, 
and some very great exceptions) as a rule are not 
, at all satisfactory, especially when they sit on the 
Original Side- I have personal experience .where 
'Distriot Judges do not understand the principles 


.. of Jaw as well as they, ought to, having, regard to 
the important posts which they occupy, namely, 
..those of Distriot , Judges and Sessions Judges. 
When. they cannot get the right kind of training, 
it is obvious that there must be that state. of 
.things. 

32054. You do not attribute it in any way. to 
the competitive examination being an insufficient 
.test for men wbo are afterwards to , bccoma 
Judges? — N"o. The competitive . test is nothing 
more than an ordinary man passing hi3 B.A., and 
then, becoming a Banister. The competitive tost 
doss not make him a lawyer; it is a tost, which 
shows, generally, a man who is above the ordinary 
ability and o.rdiimy character. 

32055. [There is no disai vantage about it?— 
None whatever. 

32056. At first sight, one might be led to 
suppose that there was from your own opinion ? — 
It is no disadvantage to get through the competi- 
tive test. 

32057. It is a question of training?— Yes, it 
is a question of training. A question was put to 
me by one of the members, of the Commission who 
pointed out that there would bi this difficulty in 
the case of the Civil Service that you would ,ho 
selecting mm haphazard. You must remember 
that in order to get men who have Judicial minds, 
or who make efficient Judicial officers, certain 
qualities -are necessary, and they may, or may not, 
be found in tbo man although he may have passed 
his competitive exa aination. Toereforc, if you 
select from the Civil Sorvicc you will be selecting 
them, to a certain extent, haphazard : aud they 
may not be successful as Judicial Officers. Where- 
as, if you get thorn from members of tbo Bar 
there is great safety, because you know, as a matter 
of fact, that you are selecting men who havo 
proved successful, or ma lo their mark actually at 
the Bar in that line. To that extent the Bar 
would be a better field to icernit from than tbe 
Civil Service, 

32053 Do you think that any man who had 
mode his mark at the Bar would accept oven a 
a District Judgeship?— No, if he was at the top. 
But supposiog he was n man getting work, and 
getting on, if a District Judgeship was offered to 
him. 1 think he would accept it. There are many, 
I think, who would. 

32059. I suppose you have not had time to 
think out any seherao because recruiting in the 
Judicial Service, at any rate as it exists now, from 
the Bar, means shat you wjuld have to fill a lot 
of Assistant Judgeships as well as Judgeships, 
otherwise you block the promotion of Assistant 
Judges to a hopeless exteut ? — That is so. 

320 10. So that, presumably, it would involve 
men taking appointments which were not well 
paid in the hope of getting the higher appoint- 
ments afterwards. Would that be likely to attract 
men who had in any way made their mirk at the 
Bar? — When I said “ made their mark," I did not 
mean that they were at the top of the profession; 
I meant th.it they were showing signs of success 
at that period, which isa very critic il one in the 
career of a member of the Bar. I think there aro 
several people who would t3ke up an appointment, 
socb as an Assistant Judgeship, beginning at 
Es. 590 with the prospect of getting into higher 
posts in the Judicial line. He might become a 
District Judge or a High Court Judge, with a 
. pension aud so on ; and therefore at that stage of 
their career it might tcaipt m my iujd. 
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32061. You think at that stage of their career 
they would Imve displayed efficiency which would 
show them to possess the qualities you desire ?— 
Five years is not a test. If a mas docs not show 
any signs in fire years you might as well put him 
on one side, although there hare hem exceptions 
to that rule. 

32062, I gather that yon look forward to the 
time when with a veiy largely increased number 
of Indians in the Civil Service, you will have an 
equally efficient administration, perhaps more 
efficient?— It might be more efficient. 1 cannot 
say that at present 

32063. But at any rate yon would hope that 
it would beat least equally efficient?— I should 
certainly think it would be equally efficient. 

32064, Supposing, for instance, you cany 
your imngination to that extent : supposing two- 
thirds of all the superior appointments were held 
by Indians, do yon thick that the character of the 
Administration would change? I am not using 
the word in any injurious sense, I mean you would 
lave an Administration which was guided by 
Indian ideas aid Indian methods, would you not. 
There would be a change?— When we reached 
that stage, namely, two-thirds of Indians and one- 
third English people, I do not think there would 
he any possibility of the Administration going 
lack to old methods, I feel that it will advance 
along with the new methods, along with the 
nations of the world. Those days of the pre-British 
time have gone. 

82C65. You think there would be no serious 
chance of a reversion to that type?- 1 do not 
think there would he any chance of retrogression, 
or set-back. 

32066, (Mr, Madliait.) In answer to 
question (39) you say, " Subordinate Judicial posts 


should he filled by High Court Pleaders of not less 
than five years’ standing. There is ample field for 
selection amongst this class.” I suppose you 
indicate one of the fields of recruitment to this 
branch. You do not circumscribe the field. Is 
that correct ? -Yes. 1 say, “ High Court Pleaders 
of not less than five years' standing. There is 
ample field for selection among this class.” 

32067. Do you say that that Bhould be the 
only field of recruitment, or that it is only one 
alternative ? Would a distinguished Pleader from 
the roufassal be eligible ?— No ; my idea is that it 
should he confined to High Court Pleaders. 

32068. Pleaders of below five years’ standing 
may be briefless?— The High Court Pleadera 
practise all over the place. ' They notonly practise 
in the High Court but they practise in the 
mufasral, in the Small Courts and Police Courts. 

32069. I am not confining it to the High 
Court Bar, You mean Pleaders in the mufaseal ? 1 
-Yes. 

82070. (Mr, Jogleiar.) In answer to ques- 
tion (60) of the Provincial Civil Service series you 
have expressed an opinion that the rates of pay 
of the Provincial Civil Service arc much too low? 
-Yes, 

82071. In the cate of Deputy Collectors the 
minimum nay is Bs. 300 and the maximum pay 
Bs. 800?— Yes. 

32072. There is an upper division and a lower 
division of the Executive Branch j the minimum , 
ray is Rs, 130 and the maximum pay « Its, 250. 
You would raise these two minimums ?— I have 
not thought over as to what increase should be 
made : but I am certainly of opinion that some 
reasonable increase ought to be made. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written Jnmers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


32073 (1). What iB your experience of tho 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?— The present 
system is unfair to the Natives of India. It fcas 
practically shut the door to a free admission of 
Indians. Only a very select and limited number 
have been able to get in the Civil Soivice through 
this system. Por only an infinitesimal number 
of the Natives of India can afford the considerable 
expense and speculative outlay involved in the trip 
to England. The system is unsatisfactory in 
principle, as it fails to do due justice to tic 
legitimate claims of the people of India to a pioper 
share in the highest branches of the administration 
of the country. f 


32674 (2). In what respects, if any, • do yo 
find the prcEcnt system faulty in detail, and whs 
alterations would you suggest?— Coming t 
matters c£ detail, I may say that the examinatio 
itsclt is of such a nature as to afford the leai 
fadHtics to the Natives of India. The syllabi 
rs defective, and manifestly unfair to India 
candidates, as it fails to affoid them equal obanct 
of success with English aspirants. Subjects refill 
rng to Iidia, with whkh Indians are as we 


acquainted and which are as much in their line os 
similar subjects relating to Europe are familiar to 
English candidates, are conspicuous by their 
absence. Thus there is no Indian Vernacular, no 
Indian History, no Hindu Law, no Muhammadan 
Law, no Indian Philosophy. Also, a smaller 
number of marks are allotted to the Eastern 
Classics, Sanskrit and Arabic, than fchoss allotted 
to the Western Classics, Grpek and Latin. 

The alteration, I would suggest, is the introduc- 
tion of the above subjects relating to India in the 
syllabus of subjects for tho examination. This is 
all the more necessary' as India is to be the arena 
of the future labours of the members of the 
service. 

32075 (3), Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of ‘'Natives of India” and of othor 
natural-bora subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—' The present 
system is quite unsuitable to the Natives of India. 
1 would recommend the bolding of an examination 
in India identical and simultaneous with the Civil 
Service examination held in England, 

82076 (4). Do you conridertbat the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Mian Civil Sendee is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons ?— Such a combination is not to tho- 
advantage of Indian interests, I would, therefore 
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recommend that the Indian Civil Service be kept 
apart from the Other Mndred services. By this 
meanSj the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service could be specialized with particular re- 
ference to tie needs and requirements of India. 

32077 (6). If yon do cot consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory m principle, please 
state what alternative yon would propose?— I 
would propose the holding of an identical and 
simultaneous Civil Service examination in India. 
The competitors both in England and in India 
should le finally classified in one list according to 
merit. 

82078 (6). In articular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both eases to all natural-torn subjects cf Bis 
Majesty ?— I would strongly advocate the 
institution of such a system, as tending to ensure 
a general freedom and openness of admission 
to all comers. Such a Systran would be equally 
fair to both the European and the Indian 
element. 

32079 (?). "What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in India, or by means of separate examina- 
tions in each province or group of provinces iu 
India? If you favour such a schome, what 
proportion do you recommend ?— After the system 
of simultaneous Civil Service examinations held 
in England and in India, tbe system of filling a 
fixed proportion of the vacancies in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited 
by means of a separate examination iu India, 
would be the next best. The proportion I would 
recommend is 60 per cent. 1 may add, however, 
that nothing would be more conformable to tbe 
wishes of the Natives of India than the system, 
of simultaneous examinations. It is only in the 
unfortunate event of this system not being 
adopted that the other system of recruitment 
mentioned above would be accepted by tbem. 

32U80 (9). If you arc in favour of a system 
for the [art recruitment if the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India do you consi- 
der that “Natives of India" should still be 
eligilde for appointment in England ?— Certainly. 
If Englishmen are eligible for appointment in 
India, there is no reason, in justice or oxpediency, 
why Natives ot India should not as well be eligible 
for appointment in England. 

S2U81 (10). Would you Tegard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are 11 Natives of India," as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts officers 
of the Iroviuciat Civil Service? If tbe former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Sorvice ?— I do not approvo of the system of listed 
poets. I would recommend that certain higher 
pests he exclusively reserved to the Provincial 
Civil Service, on a more extensive scale. 

32032 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ? If so, ptese describe 
the system which yon would propose ?— Successful 
candidates at the Civil Service examination 
desirous of joining the Judicial Department of 
H 495—87 


the service should be asked to declare their 
intention. They should then be made to undergo 
a special course of training in Law, aud 
particularly Indian Law. After this, they should 
be subjected to a special test in Law and 
particularly Indian Law. The above training 
should be undergone by them in addition to the 
course of probationary instruction usually 
prescribed, Lastly, once having entered Iho 
Judicial Branch they should bo permanently 
retained in it for the whole of tbeir service. In 
this connection, I would incidentally recommend 
that half the number of posts in tbe higher 
branches of the Judicial Department should lie 
filled by members of the Bar. 

31083 (12). Aie you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term ‘'Natives ot 
India" in section G of tbe Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (S3 Viet. c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within tbe Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of prints habit uni ly 
resident iu India and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,’’ irrespective of whether 
such persons are of immised Indian descent, or 
of mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent? If Dot, stale fully 
any proposals that you wisli to make in regal'd 
to this mutter?— I am not satisfied with tho 
present definition. Tbe term should not iucludo 
a person of unmixed European descent. Such a 
person neither considers himself, nor is considered 
by others, a Native if India. 

320S4 (13). If tho system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retailed, state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your reasons ?— Tbe present age-limits are, 
in ray opinion, too low, and .-liould be raised to 
23— 25 years. A low age limit only puts a pre- 
mium on immaturity, or, at the best, a forced 
rad piematae development of wind. Mahwr 
talent i6 at a great discount at present. 

32085 (14). Hhat in your opinion is tho most 
suitable nge at which Juuior Civilians recruited in 
Eugland should commence tbeir official duties in 
India ?— Above 2b years. 

3208G (15). What age limits fort lie open com- 
petitive eximination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, ami for 
what reasons? Do you recommend any differen- 
tiation between the age limits for Natives of 
ludia and for other natural-born subj ( cls of 
IIis Majesty ? — In my opiniun, higher age limits 
than those obtaining at present are necessary, 
particularly for Indians. For tho people ot India 

jects before commencing tbeir English education, 
the completion of which is considerably delayed 
in consequence. Hence I would sagge't the 
raising ot the age limits to 23—25, especially for 
Indian candidates. However, if tbe age limits 
are generally raised, as I have suggested, for all 
candidates, the purposes of tho Indian studenls 
would be sufficiently served. 

32uS7 (Id). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in tire authorized syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ! — The syllabus should iucludo 
subject* appertaining to India, as India will be 
the future field of the labours of the service. 
Tuns, some Indian Vernacular, Indian History, 
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• Hindu Law, Muhammadan Law, Indian Philosophy 
should he introduced. Also, an equal number o! 
marks should be allotted to the Eastern Classics 
ae those allotted to the Western Classics. I would 
also suggest that Persian may he introduced as an 
Oriental Classic. 

32088 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
.Bng-Jand desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?— No differentiation 
is necessary, if the above snbjeote relating to 
India arc inoluded in the syllabus. 

32089 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects iff His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts inoluded in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do yon consider 'that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ? — No. No sneb reservation is neocssary 
or desirable. There is no reason of necessity 
for this coarse, as the requisite qualifications for 
the highest offices can bo found among the 
Natives of India. Nor is there any reason of 
true and juBt policy, for the less there is of 
reservation and monopoly and the more of free- 
dom and openness of admissiou, the better it will 
be for all parties concerned, including even the 
Government of the country- Besides, the reser- 
vation of appointments on the basis of race would 
be contrary to the terms of the Statute of 1833, 
to the Proclamation of 1558, and tbe spirit and 
traditions of British Statesmanship regarding 
India for over half a century. 

32090 (20). Do yon accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present Bystera under 
which Natives of India ore recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly hy special arrangement in 
India?— No, I am not at all satisfied with the 
present system, as it fails to secure a fair or 
adequate admission of the Indian element iu the 
Civil Service. 

32091 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of " Statutory Civilians " 
under tbe Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?— No, it was a bad system, as there 
was no test to ensure efficiency. It should not by 
any means be revived, 

32092 (^2). I? the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for poBts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never existed 
in yonr Province, would you advise its reintrodue- 
tion or introduction, as the case may be, and if 
the 6ytstcm should be introduced or re-introduced, 
to what extent, in your opinion, should it be 
adopted? — The system has once been in force in 
Sind, and now no longer exists. I would not 
recommend its revival. The military bent and 
habit of mind, and military training and education 
are not adaptable to the conditions and require- 
ments of Civil administration. 

32093 ( 23 ). Do you consider that snoh a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers, from other Indian services ?— No. Hecruit- 

Service of theconntry should 
not be made from any other service either, as the 
necessary qualifications, habits of 
education and experience will be wanting. 


32034 (24). What isyoui opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts 
(ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members 
of the Provincial Civil Service can properly be 
appointed’-— I am against the system of listed 
posts. I would advocate instead the oxclnsive 
reservation of some of the higher posts in the 
administration on amore extensive scale to members 
of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32095 (26), Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts me 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service? — I am 
against this system of listed posts in into. I would 
recommend instead the exclusive reservation of 
some of the higher posts in the Public Service on 
a larger scale to the Provincial Civil Service. 

3209B (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
ohangeB, and wby ?— As I am against the system 
of listed posts altogether, it is unnecessary for me 
to answer this question. I wonld however suggest, 
instead of this system, the reservation of some of 
the higher posts in the Public Service, to tbe 
Provincial Civil Service, 

32097 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian. Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the Service? 
—Yes, a period of probation is necessary to ensure 
working efficiency, 

32098 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period bo, and what course of study 
should be proscribed for the probationers? -Two 
years. The course of study already prescribed may 
be retained. But Hindustani and Hindn.and 
Mnbaramadan Law should be made compulsory, 
instead of boing optional, as at present. 

32093 (31). Do yon consider that any differen- 
tiation is necessary between the conrso of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty f If so, please state tbe special 
arrangements that you recommend ?— According to 
the present system, no differentiation appears to 
be necessary, 

32100 (32). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction conld best be spent in 
England or in India ? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— The 
course of instruction for European probationers 
would best be spent in India. This would provide 
tho necessary point of contact with the subjects 
studied. The course of instruction for Indian 
probationers would best be spent in England to 
provide Iudiana with. the necessary knowledge 
regardiag-English life, manners and institutions. 

32101 (33). Do you think it desirable to start 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
traiuing of probationers of the Indian Civil Service 
and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England ?— Yes, it is very desirable, for matters 
and subjects Indian can best be taught, learnt and 
realized in India. 

32102 (34), Doyouthink it desirable that each 

Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses' of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two yearsof service at some suitable centre 1— No. 
There should be one Central Coliogo under the 
control and management of the Government' of 
India. 
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32103 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training: of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
np their appointments in Mia? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? — 
The present arrangements are unsatisfactory. I 
would suggest that Junior Executive Officers 
should he made to acquire practical knowledge 
and experience of executive and administrative 
work in the office of tie Mukhtyarkar for a year, 
prior to their being given charge of any substantive 
appointment. Junior Judicial Officers should he 
made to acquire a practical knowledge of legal 
work in the Chart of the Subordinate Judge for 
a year, prior to their being put in charge of any 
substantive Judicial appointment. 

32104 (86). Do you consider that there has 
been, any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
There never has been any substantial and practical 
proficiency in the knowledge of Indian languages 
possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
The examinations held are mueh loo theoretical in 
their naturo. Besides, all further touch with the 
language is lost ot abandoned after the examina- 
tion has once been passed. No practical acquaintance 
with the language is cultivated or maintained. At 
least one remedy that suggests itself is to make 
the examination a more practical test. 

82105 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
sicncy in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recom- 
mendations applicable to all officers and to officers 
selected for the Judioial Branch ?— Successful 
candidates at the Civil Service examination desirous 
of joining the Judicial Department of the service 
should be asked to declare their intention. Tboy 
.should then be made to undergo a special course of 
training in Law, and particularly Indian Law. 
After this, they should be subjected to a special 
test in Law and particularly In, ban Law. The 
above training should be undergone by them in 
.addition to the course of probationary instruction 
usually prescribed. Lastly, once having entered 
the Judicial Branch they should be permanently 
retained in it for the whole of thoir service. 

32106 (88). Do yon recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers soleoted 
for the Judicial Branch?— No special course of 
study in Law in India will be necessary, if such 
officers have undergone a special course of training 
and a special examination in law during their 
probation, as I have already suggested. 

32107 (39). Do you _ recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judioial Branch ? If so, 
please give details ?— Yes. Junior J ndicial Officers 
.should be made to acquire a practical knowledge of 
legal work in the Court of ttte Subordinate Judge 
for a year, prior to their being put in charge of any 
substantive Judicial appointment. 

32108 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of tbo Indian Civil Service who 
.are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty? If so, please state the special 


arrangements that yon recommend ? — No differen- 
tiation is desirable. 

32109 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in ben of, or 
supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state whit system of probation 
and training yon recommend for officers so 
recruited?— The probation and training should be 
n course of 2 years spent in England. 

32110 (42). Is any differentiation ncrcssary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of nnmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, and 
of unmixed European descent ? If so, plensc state 
yonr proposals?— No differentiation is necessary. 

32111 (43). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
probation and training of members of the Indian 
Civil Service which arc not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions? — All my sug- 
gestions ou this subject are contained in ray 
previous answers. 

32112 (45). Do you consider that tbo exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi- 
bility for which depends on nationality or domicile, 
should be abolished, and if so, under what 
conditions? Should such nbolitiou apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?— The exchange compensation allowance 
should be abolished. The abolition should only he 
prospective. If so, no conditions arc necessary'. 

32113 (4C). If abolition is recommended' with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no oschnngc compensation 
allowance?— I would not recommend, for tho 
abolition of the exchange compensation allowance, 
compensation in the form of increased salaries. 
It should be abolitic 


i without any compensak.on 
;e of 9alary. There will bo no grievance, 
as the abolition is only to affect future entrants. 
Those already in receipt of an exchange compen- 
sation allowance may continue to recoivc it. 

32114 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of tbo Provincial 
Cm) Sendees b ddiog listed po-ts, do you approve 
of tho arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rato of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of thi sstvico?— 
This arrangement is unfair. All tho-c various 
officers hold the same posts nnd do the sinie wirk, 
and it is but fair that they should be paid the 
same. For there is a question of dignity aud 
prestige involved in the question of salary. I 
would recommend one uniform salary f>r posts 
ctivc of the officers by whom they are held. 


Written Attmen relating to the Provincial 
Civil Srrvicc. 


32115 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1U4G-1058, dated the I9th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
If tiie system of simxltaneons Civil Service 
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examinations, or the system of recruiting a fixed 
proportion of Indians by an examination in India, 
is adopted, I would advocate the abolition of the 
Provincial Civil Service altogether. But- if it is 
to be ictained, an examination test sbonld be 
substituted for tbe present system of nomination. 
The choice of members should ordinarily be con- 
fined to residents of the Province, whenever the 
requisite local talent is availab (e. This will secure, 
in the members of the Service, proper acquaint- 
ance with the local vernacular, habits, customs and 
conditions. The due communal representation of 
the different communities can be had st the 
examination in proportion to their numerical 
strength. If the interests of efficiency require 
importation from outside the Province, it may 
be necessary to mate such, 

32116 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in forco 
in your Province suitable, or have yon any recom- 
mendations to make for their alteration ?— No. 
for the reasons given in my last answer. My 
recommendations are also contained in my last 
answer. 

32117 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
bo restricted to residents of tbe Province to which 
it belongs ?— Yes. Recruitment should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province. Bat it 
may bo necessary to make importation from 
outside the Province whenever the interests of 
efficiency require it. In this connection, I would 
observe that parts of tbe Presidency that differ 
materially in language, habits, customs and 
conditions (such as Srod, for instance, from the 
rest of flie Presidency), should be considered 
separate Provinces for the above purpose. 

32118 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object?— No. This is desirable. The various 
races and communities should be represented at 
the examination for the Sen-ice which I have 
suggested according to their numerical strength. 

32119 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service? 

If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?— The exist- 
ing arrangements are not satisfactory. Membors 
of the Provincial Civil Service should be made 
to acquire practical knowledge and experience of 
executive and administrative work in the office of 
tbe_ Mnkbtyaikar, Deputy Collector and the 
Assistant Collector for a year or more. 

32120 (56). Do you consider that the numbere 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory? 

If not, please slate your views?— The numbers are 
not satisfactory. In soma grades the numbers 
arc too small, and m others they are too large. 

° £ ' *? “ the ™ious grades 
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32122 (68)- Are you ralMoJ wit], th B pre „ ut 
designation the Provincial Civil Service V* If 
not, what would you suggest !— I am indifferent 

noTbe kepfc S ° n ^ FeSeDt Awld 

32123 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your Province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications _ in the officers appointed? If not 
what alterations do you recommend ? — No. T 
would suggest that Deputy Collector’s grades be 
reduced from six to four. As regardspay, I would 
proj^e a starting pay of R s . m ris w b 
Rs 200 to Rs. 1 000. In the case of Subordinate 
Judges also I will recommend the same pay. . 

32124 (61). Do yoi approve of the arrangement 
by winch officers of the Prorioml 0£ y fl | eIviot 
holding Med po* dim, mis,, approrimately ,, 
lh« nte of two-thuds of tin pay diawn in the same 
posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? If 
not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ?-I do not, These various officers 
hoffi the same posts and do the same work, and it 
is but fair that they should be paid the same, 
.there is a question of dignity and prestige involved 
in the question of salary. 

32125 (62). Have, on any propel, to 
with regard to the leave roles aprilcM, h li$ 
Proiieclal Civil Service f la par£b ; fo „ n 
regard the euetiDg diferonoee between the leave 
rales for the Emoptaii end Indian Services sa 
suitable f-I would propose that soeumn lotions of 
me for tin PronnMl Oivil Servioe i, diced lo 
the extent of 12 months. 

32120 (63). Are you satisfied with the present 
system of snperannuation pensions for officers of 
the PromeiaiCmi Service? If not, please say 
What modifications you would suggest, and on. 
wliat grounds?-! am not quite satisfied with it 
I would suggest that the oompulsoiy retirement 
age be reduced from 65 to 50. In this connection 
I would also suggest that the system of granting 
extensions in service be abolished. S . 

321.27 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing* 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, please state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully y DUr 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?— I am not satisfied with the eastin^ 
organization of the Provincial Service. Is 
operated as a bar, in many cases, to the advance- 
ment of Indians to the higher appointments. 
Again, the Judicial Department of the Service- 
compares unfavourably with the Executive Branch 
m? mu-ding pay, promotion and prospects. ’ 


S2128 (65) Have you my „th 0 , proposals 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions?' 
If so, please explain tbem.-Yes, They are tbo 
following; (l) Ihe compulsory retirement' see 
should be reduced from 55 to 50. (ii) The system 
of granting extensions in service Bhonld be abolish- 
ed. (iii) Travelling allowance in the ease off 
members of the Provinoial CM Service Udil 
listed posts should be the same as those allowed to 
members of the Indian Oivil Service (iv) i * 
travelling cW by rail should 
to members of the Provincial Civil Service M 
Afte;a..mce of 20 yeare, m manbcmrfJJ. 
Provincial Civil oernce mav reti™. ** w.v i 
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may retire without Medical Certificate, (vi) The Magistrates be amalgamate! with the Subordinate 
Bystem of Attached Deputy Collectors should be Judges and he made subordinate to the various 
done away with, (vii) The posts of the Resident High Courts, 

Mr. Ghulasi Mahomed Boteget, called and examined. 


_ 32129. (Chairman.) You are the representa- 
tive of the Sind Zaminddrs ? — Yes. 

32130, You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?— Yes, I am. 

32131. And yon are against fixing a minimum 
proportion of Europeans for employment in the 
highest posts ?— Yes. 

32132. Do yon consider that there should be 
a preponderance of Europeans in the administra- 
tion f— At present there will be, and ought to ho. 

32133. Are you in favour of it?— Yes, at 
present. 

32134. You are not prepared to fix any reserve 
to ensure that?— I do not think it necessary, 
because I do not think that Indians will reach 
that limit in the next generation, but I would do 
so when tho contingency arises. 

32135. In default of simultaneous examinations 
ou would recommend a separate examination in 
ndia for tho recruitment of 50 per cent, of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service?— Yes. 

32136. Would this examination he one for all 
India, or would you make it Provincial ?— I would 
prefer it to be for the whole of India, because I 
want these successful candidates to bo listed again 
on the same list with the Indian Civil Service 
members at home. 

32137. Would it be an open examination, or 
would it be an examination combined with 
nomination ?— I am iu favour of it bang an open 
examination-open to the whole of India. 

32138. Do you suggest that the successful 
candidate should pass his probationary period in 
England?— Yes. 

32139. How long do you suggest?— One to 
two years. 

82H0. At a University?— Yes, at a Univer- 
sity with the Indian Civil Service men, 

3214-1. You do not approve of the system of 
listed posts ? — No, not as it is. 

32142. You recommend that certain higher 
posts should he exclusively reserved for the Provin- 
cial Civil Service ?— Yes, I would have those posts' 
merged into the Provincial Civil Sorvicc. 

32148. Would you give tho same rate of 
salary to theso officers as to officers of tho Indian 
Civil Service?— Yes, I would give them tho 6ame 
pay. 

82144. What difference would there be between 
these posts under your scheme and under the 
listed posts scheme?— At present they aro only 
open to Provincial men, but undor my scheme they 
will be altogether merged into tho Provincial Civil 
Sorvico, and the Provincial Civil Service will claim 
them as a right, 

82145. What advantage do you sec in that ?— 
At present, the posts are thought to be of the Civil 
Service cadre and they might be filled at any time 
by Civil Service men, but wifl be now merged 
into the Provincial Service and reserved for them. 

82146. What proportion of posts from the 
Executive and the Judicial branches would yon 
merge into the Provincial Service under your 
soheme?— I believe it is 6 per cent, at present. I 
would make it something about 10 or 15 per cent, 
n 495-88 


32147. How many would you give to the 
Judicial and how many to the Executive? — I 
believe half and half. 

32148. In addition to that you reermraend 
that 50 per cent, of the posts in the higher branches 
of the Judiciary should he filled by members of 
the Bar ?— I would have a certain percentage from 
the Judiciary and a certain percentage from the 
independent Bar, and a certain percentage from 
the Provincial Civil Service itself. 

32149. You are going to lake away the present 
listed posts, put them into tho Provincial Civil 
Service and then recruit for the Bench from tho 
three sources yon mentioned ? — Yes. 

32150. That would make a eonsi Icmble inroad 
on the European clement iu the Administration? 
—It would to a great extent. 

32151. To tho extent of something consider- 
ably over three-quarters of the Judiciary? -I will 
put it at one-half at least, if uot more. 

32152. You say you would have the proba- 
tionary perio ! spent by Indians in England, mid 
by Europeans in India?— Yes. 

32153. You also suggest the possibility of tho 
establishment of a special Institution iu India ?— 
Yes, I do, a college iu India. 

32154. Where would you like to see it? -In 
some central place, some big town. 

32155. That would be exclusively for 
Europcaus?— Yes, in both case?. If simultaneous 
examinations are held tbeo Indians would have to 
go there, and if separate oxa mentions aro granted 
then the Indian stulents will go to England for 
probation, while English candidates will come 
here. 

32156. Would you give them training under 
European or Indian officers ? — Both. 

32157. You suggest that bifurcation between 
the Excoutive and the Judicial slnotd talc; placo 
immediately after the examination ?— Yes. 

32158. Do you not think tliat a period of 
years spent iu tho gcnoial line ia profitable to an 
officer prior to his entering the Judicial Branch?— 
It has some advantages, hut, at the rauio time, it 
has some disadvantages, By being an Executive 
officer for some time he learns to deal with mates! 
from an Executive point of view. When lie 
comes to the Judiciary ho cauuot shako that off 
for some time. 

32159. You would like to see an officer decide 
on the Judicial Brandi directly after the examina- 
tion and after a certain period of probation largely 
occupied in legal training he would then commence 
in one of the subordinate posts in the Judiciary and 
work his way up?— Yes. 

32160. You say that if a simultaneous examina- 
tion, or separate examination, were introduced, 
you would abolish tho Provincial Civil Service?— 
Yes, certainly. 

32161. What would you put in its place?— 
At the present the Provincial Service is divided 
into two parts, the upper and lower Provincial 
Service. Of course, the lower Provincial Service 
in the ease of Md mlatddrs and the MukhtSvdrs 
will have that; but Deputy Collectors 'and 
the Subordinate Judges who form the highest 
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'Court of the Provincial Civil Service— I would 
'abolish that and reoruit those two Services either by 
separate examination or by simultaneous examina- 
tion, as 1 propose. • 

32162. You mean that the higher branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be merged into 
the Indian Civil Service?— Yes. 

32163, And all who entered that would have 
to go through the ordinary examination ?— Yes. 

32164. What is the particular advantage 
of that proposal?— At present, the Deputy 
Collectors and the Subordinate Judges who form 
the higher grade of the Provincial Civil Service are 
kept on a separate list. According to my soheme 
they will he merged in the Civil Service. There 
will he more competent men who will come 
th rough the open door of competition. That is the 
advantage, I think. You will have more Indians 
in the Civil Service by having this method without 
having to reduce tho number of Europeans. 

, 32165. I think you suggested that under a 
system of simultaneous examinations very few 
Indians would get in in the early days ?— Exactly, 

82166. If you tako half the Provincial Civil 
Service and merge it into the Indian Civil Service 
and ask each of the candidates to go through this 
examination, is that going to increase the Iodian 
element?— It would not; but I think I would 
have it as a principle, became by competition yon 
will have better men, and by and by as yon go on, 
after a generation, say after 20 or 25 years, you 
will have a great number of people coming in. 

82107. You think that, at any rate, for the 
next few years, there wonld be a very appreciable 
decrease in the Indian element in the Service ?— 
Certainly. 

32168. You are prepared to see that?— Yes, I 
do not mind that. 

82169. Do yon think that there would be any 
difficulty about promotion under your scheme ? Do 
you not think that there might be a danger of 
even greater stagnation with regard to promotion 
than there is at present ?~I do not think so. 

32170. Will you not he enlarging the number 
of inferior posts in the Seivice necessitating a long 
wait for officers at a comparatively low salary ? 
Have you thought of it from that point of view ? 
—No, I have not. 

82171. In your answer to question (62) you 
recommend that accumulations of leave for the 
Provincial Civil Service should be allowed up to 
twelvemonths? — Yes. 

32172. Will not that mean a very long interval 
between the leave of each officer ?— It will. At 
present the officer can accumulate only up to three 
months. That is quite unfair to him. 

32173. It means that he can go for several 
• yeare without taking any leave at all. Do yon 
think that that would be good for' the Service as 
•apart from the good of the officer?— I do Dot see 
any harm in it. 


- 32174. (Lord Konaldshey.) Your suggestion 
to merge the higher posts in the 1 Provincial Civil 
Service with the Indian Civil Service would also, 
I suppose, involve considerable additional' expend- 
iture, would it not ?— It would, 

32175 Because, you would have to raise the 
py Of the existing Provincial civil Service posts ? 


• ^ ^derstand that this suggestion o! 

yo s spends upon the acceptance or not of a 


system of simultaneous examination, or a system' 
of separate examination in this country?— Yes. 

32177. In addition to your ' suggestion for 
simultaneous examination, you also suggest raising 
the age limit especially for the Indian candidates 
do you not ?— Yes, I do. . 

32178, And you also suggest' an alteration in ■ 
the Syllabus of the examination in order to snit 
the Indian candidates better?— Yes, 

82179. And in addition to that, again, -you 
suggest that half the posts in the higher Judicial 
Service should be recruited from th6 Bar out here ? 
—Not exactly one half, but one-third to one half, 
a considerable number. 

32180. What occurs to mo ib this, that all 
those changes taken together will make a very 
large alteration in the existing system. I want to 
ask you whether you have considered that if such 
a large alteration is made.in favour of the Indian 
element, you would still attract the best type of 
European to the Service? Do you think that that 
would be so ? — Prom my scheme under which you 
get people from the Bar it is not exclusively bring- 
ing in Indians. You may have Europeans from 
the Bar too. 

82181. ■ But, would it exclude the Indian 
Civilian ? I am only talking now about the re- 
cruitment for the Indian Civil Service ?— I '6ay 
you may have a certain percentage of Indian 
Civilians in it. I do not mind that. You recruit 
a certain proportion of your Judiciary from the 
Indian Civil Service, and a certain percentage 
from the Bar, and so forth. 

32182. You have been to England, havo von 
not?— Yes. 

32188, And you know something of the con- 
ditions in England?— Yes. 

32184. Do you think if all these changes 
which yon suggest in favour of Indians are 
brought about, the Service will still be sufficiently 
attractive to secure to it the best typo of European 
administrators ?~At present there will be very 
few Mans coming in. I cannot Bay what you 
will hare after a generation, say after twenty 
years or 6a ' 

32185. You have no fears on that point ?— No. 

32186. In answer to question (63) of the 
Provincial Civil Service questions you say : " I 
would suggest that the' compulsory retirement age 
should be reduced from 55 to 50 ,J ?— Yes. 

• 32187. You also suggest that the system of 
extensions in the Service should be abolished ?— 
Yes. 

32188. I suppose that would entail a con- 
siderable addition to the non-effective charges, 
would it not ?— Yes, it would. 

82189. Do you think that that is a serious 
argument against your suggestion ?— No, I do no 
think it is a serious ^ argument against my 
suggestion. ' -This question has been considered for 
a long time by the people concerned in the Service, 
and Ithink the unanimous opinion 60 far is that 
it should he so. 

32190. If wo were to make recommendations of 

Hub kind, do yoa think there, would bo an outcry 
in this conntry that we were’ making extravagant- 
recommendations ?— No ; on the contraiy peopla 
would thank yon for it. 

32191. _ (Sir . Theodore -Morim.) Yon are much 
interested in education in Sind, I believe?— Yes. 

• 82192. I understand that Sind is educationally 

backward?— Yes, -very indeed. - . • .• :■ 
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32193, I Buppose that that is particularly true 
of the Muhammadan Zamin'dirs in Sind? — Yes. 

82194. To whit e stent do the views you have 
expressed represent the opinions of the Muham- 
madan Ziminddrs in Sind ? — As a matter of fact, 
the Sind Zim indites, most of them, 99 per cent., 
are ignorant and do not know about these things, 
and have no opinion to offer ; bar since they have 
seen Indian officers working as District officers 
th$y think that the Indian officer is far better for 
them, That is the general view about simultane- 
ous examinations. These other thing they do 
not understand. Those who are educated are 
certainly of this opinion. 

32199. ( Mr.Ckanbal .) In answer to question 
(57) you say: “There is no differentiation at pre- 
sent. A change is very desirable Is that answer 
given from practical experience of what you see in 
your district, or is it simply a theoretical opioion ? 
—It is from my experience. As a Zamindar 
I have a good deal of experience about these 
matters. 

32190. {Mr. Macdonald.) Yon are a Zaminddr 
of Sind?— Yes. 

32197. As such do you come into touch with 
District officers ?— Yes, I do a great deal. 

82198. A great many questions have been put 
regarding how far they havo been iu touch with 
the ryots and cultivators. Could you tell us what 
happens when a District officer comes into camp 
in your district ?— As a matter of fact, the Dis- 
trict officer, when ho comes into camp, does not 
como into touoh with the people, except certain 
privileged people who get those privileges through 
the subordinates. Beyond these people, nobody 
comes in touch with him, 

32199. Is there no general contact betweon 
the two?— None whatever. The system in Sind 
is that a man, whatever may be his position aad 
wealth, is not allowed to sit on a chair before the 
Collector or the Assistant Collector, unless he 
gets a purmna, and is listed as a chair-holder. 
That privilege you can only get by being in the 
good books of the Police and the subordinates. 
Those chair-holders are the only people whom the 
Collector meets. 

32200. - Do you say that our Collectors have 
a sufficient command of the language of the people 
to get into direct contact with them ?— There are 
Borne who certainly have ; bnt there are others who 
certainly havo not. They can only speak a very 
fow words, and those very imperfectly. 

32291. How can a man who docs not under- 
stand the language do his work? What means 
does he take ?— Ho does it through hie clerk, who 
can iuterpret. 

32202. Ho uses an interpreter, just as I shorn! 
Jiavo to do ? — Yes. 

82203. When in camp do yon come into contact 
with him as a Magistrate ?— Yes. 

32204. Do you kuow how he does his Magis- 
terial duties?— A Collector is a District Magis- 
trate : he does appellate work mostly. 

32205. Is that done in camp?— Yes, some- 
times. . , , , . 

' ‘82206. Do the witnesses and pleaders in con- 
nection with appellate work have to appear ?— 
Witnesses and everybody. They go from camp 
to camp. . 

- 32207. That is iu connection with appellate 
.work ?— Yes, and also in connection with original 
work, if he takes any. 


' 32208. Original work is done by the Assistant 
Collector ?— Yes. 

32203. Is that done in camp ?— ' Tc?, mostly. 

32210. With the same results so fir as the 
egal advisers and the witnesses are concerned ?-— 
’Yes. 

32211. They have to go from camp to camp? 
—Yes ; and so m; time; they have to go cnorraon3 
distance; oa account of the Collector or Assistant 
Collector moving about. 

32212. Supposing, I was an accused person, 
and had to come before an Assistant Collector, do 
yon mean to say that I should not know where I 
was going to bs tried ; da you mean to say that I 
should not know where I was to sea the Assistant 
Collector?— Sometimes, you do not know whether 
he is in camp or not, and you do not know where 
you will find him. You may have to make search. 

32213. Should I have to make search for him, 
or would he make search for mi? — Yon would 
have a summons to appear on such and such a day 
before the Magistrate, and it is your duty to go 
and find oat where he is. It may so happen that 
he may be twenty miles from where you arc. 

32214, I had no idea of this. Do you really 
mean to say that an Assistant Magistrate issues a 
summons to an accused person and says ‘‘You 
havo got to appear before me/' or whatever the 
form is, “ou such and such a day" ?— Yes. 

32215. And that he does not give information 
as to where he will be on that date?— In many 
cases that happens. 

8221(3. And the accused person has to find 
ont where he has to go to 1— Yes. I cru give 
you instances of ray own cases. I have hid to find 
out where the Collector is, and go there. Some- 
times, wc do not kuow where lie is 

32217. What decs the High Court say to 
this? Has not this been llu subject, of com- 
plaints?—' Yes, it has been; anl recently some 
Assistant Collectors so far as they can hive given 
their camps to the Bar. 

32218. Is tliis a condition of things which k 
inseparable from the union of tho livejiitivc and 
Judicial functions?— Certainly. Wc hal to 
remedy this. Government have appointed another 
set of officers, resident Migistw’us, who are resi- 
dent io certain plices, to try c.isc9 and relieve 
these other Executive officers. 

32219. Criminal cases ? — Only criminal case 1 '. 

S2220. How has that been working?— It is 
working very well, with this exception (hat, 
unfortunately, these people are nut placed ns 
subordinates of the Iligli Court, but the 
subordinates of the District .Magistrate. 

32221. These people have got no Revenue 
functions, and no other Exusutivo functions ?— No. 

32222. They are purely Judicial officers?— 
Hot purely. 

32228, So far us their functions are concerned ? 
—As long as they are resident Magistrates they 
are purely Judicial, 

32224. But they are subordinate to the Execu- 
tive officer ?— They are outlie list of Msmlatdars. 
They are liable to be transferred. Sometimes a 
Mamlatdar is a resident Magistrate for two 
months and rice versa. 

82225. l'ou arid, I think, that you did not 
object to Provincial officer; accumulating leave up 
to twelve months. How long will it take to 
accumulate twelve mouths ?— At present, he caanot 
accumulate more than three months. Under my 
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ecHeme we would not be allowed more than twelve 
months at any time. ' 

32226. He can only accumulate one month 
9 year?— Yes- 

32227. And it will take twelve years to accu- 
mulate bis twelve months ?— Yes. 

32228. Do yon not think it is necessary that 
it should be insisted upon that he should tabes 
certain number of holidays in older to keep his 
health and keep him efficient? — That depends on 
the officer. If he want 6 to take some holiday he 
can. He should not lose his leave up to twelve' 
months. 

3222S. (Mr. Fishr.) You consider it essential 
that the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
in Sind should be recruited from Sind itself ?— 
Yes. 

32230, If the Service was entirely composed 
of Motives of India, would you think it desirable 
or necessary that the officers who were officiating 
in Sind should be members of Sind ?— No, I would 
not object to it ; but I would not put anything 
like that as a bar. 

32231, Why would you draw a line between 
the Provincial Civil Service and the Indian Civil 
Servieo in that respect?— The Provincial Civil 
Service has more detailed work to do, and a man 
from that Province knows more about the conditions, 
and customs, and so forth. 

31232. It is because detailed information is 
more necessary to a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service than it is to a member of the Indian Civil 
Service?— Yes. 

32233. ( Sir Murray Bammteh.) I should 
like to ask you about this question of the Civilian 
in Sind, and his ignorance of the language, and 
his being' out of touch completely with the villagers. 
Have you ever accompanied a Divisional officer when 
he is out in camp in Sind ?— I have very often 
visited him. 

, 32234. Have yon accompanied him?— No. 
Hi the day he is shut up in bis tent. In my own 
village officers come and camp for two or three 
days, and 1 am there, and I know what is going on. 

32235. I suppose in Sind they are under the, 
irrigation of the Indus ?— Yes. 

32236. And there are a great many water 
disputes between the different ryetl and peasant, 
cultivators ?— Yes . 

82237. I suppose the Civilian is generally 
brought into contact with the villagers to settle 
these disputes?— The canal disputes are referred 
to the Executive Engineers, 

82238, But doeB not the Divisional officer or. 
Civilian very often have to go out and 6ee the. 
sites of the disputes ?— Not, unless there is some 
riot or something. 

32239. Does he not very often go out?— Not 

on the canals in Sind. 

32240. I suppose there arc often disputes in 
the villages about village sites ?— Y es. 

' 32241. Does he not go into the village and 
see the sites ?— Ho goes on horseback. 

32242. 'When he is on horseback does he not 
talk with the villagers he meets ?— If he knows 
the-language he does. - 

32243,' But you say that, as a rule, he is quite 
unable to talk with them ?— Yes.' ' . 

32244. _ He takes Ins interpreter into the 
village with him!?— ;If he does not kiiow'the 
language he docs not go. ' 


[conimied; 


32245. He generally takes the interpreter 
into the village when he disposes of these littlq 
questions of village sites?— As a matter of faet 
the Muktyarkar, who is the Mamlatdar, is always 
with him. 

32246. He always acts as interpreter ?— Yes. 

32247. And these MamlatdarS in Sind know 
English ?— Yes. I snppose with the exception of 
probably one or two men they all know English. ■ 

32248. You do not think that in thib way the 
Divisional officer in Sind is in touch with the 
people io his daily rides ?— He is not in touch 
with the people who can come and unburden their 
minds. He goes on horseback, and see the sites. . 

32249. You mean that be is not in touch with 
the people of the villages, and they havo no access 
to his tent?— Only the people who arc chair- 
holders go to his tent, 

32260. He never sees anybody in his tent 
when he is in camp in Sind ? — No. 

32251. With regard to following, the Assist- 
ant Magistrate about, does not the Assistant 
Magistrate when he issues a summons generally 
slate the place where he will hear tho case ?— 
Recently, some have given information of their 
camp io the Bar, but not to the witnesses. 

3225 2. I am not talking about the Bar ?— I 
do not know how far they are doing it so far as- 
witnesses are concerned. 

32263. The summons form is always a printed 
form ?— Yes. 

32254., And in that form there is always a 
place left vacant to put in tho name of the place. 
You say he generally does not fill it up ?— He did- 
not do it, but ho may do it now. 

32285. Has it not occurred to you, as a 
lawyer, that the fact that there was no place of 
venue named in the summons would be a very 
good answer to the prosecution of the accused not 
appearing ?— Nq, it has not occurred to me. 

32256. It has never occurred to you to tell 
your client not to attend as the name of the place was 
not put iu the summons, but you have told your 
client that it was bis business to follow the Magis- 
trate ?— Ho does not want to bo prejudiced by the 
Magistrate by not attending. The Magistrate, 
would be cross with him, aud out of deference he 
goes and follows him. , . 

32257. You have never had a case in which a 
man has been prosecuted for not attending any. 
Conrfc, and has defended himself on the ground, 
that there was no place named on the snmmons? — 
Not in my experience ; hut there have been cases 
of that sort in Sind. 

32258. Do you not .think that that wodd.be a, 
good defence ?— It would be, certainly. , 

• -82259. -Then I presume if it is a good defenco 
a careful Magistrate is not likely to omit the foot 
that heiBgoing to hear a case at a certain place ?— . 
The accused person gets the summons, and he 
follows the. Assistant Magistrate. He cannot 
afford to make the Assistant Magistrate, or District 
Magistrate, offended with him. - 

32260. So 'that even if there is a mistake in 
the summons he will do bis best to obey it and find 
out where the place is? — Yes, 

32261. A-nd if he does not, and "is summoned 
for not obeying he wonld not defend the suit?— I 
remember one instance. A Magistrate in Sind did 
not prosecute him, be issned^non-bailable. warrant, 
and the man was at once put into gaol. 
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32262. And this practice continues in Sind ?— 

32263. And you, as a practising lawyer, surely 
have taken some steps to stop all these irregulari- 
ties in Bind?— I am not now a lawyer. 1 bare 
tot keen in practice as a lawyer for a few years. 

I am a Zaminddr by profession, 

32261. But you have been practising as a law- 
yer ?— Yes. 

32265. Have you taken any measure to draw 
attention to these gross violations of the Code ?— 
The Bar jsKmtim are always bitting up vm 
about them, with the result that now some Sub- 
divisional Magistrates send the dates of their 
camps to tho Bar. 

32266. To the Bar and not to the prisoner; 
apparently the Ear is more important than the 
prisoner ?— The prisoner cannot agitate, the Bar 

32267. [Mr. Heaton.) You said that the 
summonses did not state the place where the wit- 
nesses or the accused person are to appear ?— Yes. 

32268, Are you quite euro of that?— 1 am 
quite sure in the majority of cases that tho sum- 
monses do not state that. 

82269. You have looked at them and seen 
them ?— I lmvo eccn them with my own eyes. 

32270. And no place was mentioned?— No 
place was mentioned. 

32271. You say that you have never argued 
as a lawyer that that makes the summons in- 
valid ?— I hove had no occasion to. I have not 
done so. 

32272. You have not done so because yon had 
no canso ?— The accused persons axe so afraid of the 
Magistrate that they go and find him out* They 
do not want to offend him. 

32273. Another thing you said was that it 
was a complaint that these stationary Magistrates 
were pieced under Executive officers, and not under 
the High Court ?— Yes. That is from my per- 
sonal knowledge. 

82274. I am afraid I do not understand the 
complaint, because every Magistrate, whether he 
is stationary or not, is appointed in accordance 
with the conditions of the Procedure Code. He 
Jb subordinate to there authorities which are 
provided for in the Procedure Code?— Yes. But 
here he is not exclusively to he in the Judicial 
line. He may be transferred into the lie venue, and 
come back from the Revenue, and so forth. His 
promotions, and everything, depend upon tho 
Executive and not upon tho Judicial. 

82276. Your complaint applies to all Magis- 
trates, and not simply to stationary M agistrates ?— 
The real complaint of tho people about the func- 
tions of tho Executive and Judicial beiog combined 
is that the District officer being the head of the 
Police and also the bead of the Judiciary, the 
Judiciary always tries to please the Magistrate 
by complying with the requirements of Police. 
That is the complaint. 

3227G. I suppose, I was mistaken; hut I 
understood you to mean that there was some 
particular complaint with reference to these 
stationary Magistrates?— Yes, because these 
Magistrates, in the beginning, were meant to he on 
the separate list. They are allowed now to go as 
Mamktdaxs, and the Mamlatdars become resident 
Magistrates; hence, there is a complaint that 
they do not have that independence which they 
would have, if they were kept separate as Judicial 
officers alone. Their promotion and their future 
welfare do not depend upon the will of the 
Executive. 
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32277. The method which you have just 
described gives them chances of pre motion which 
otherwise they might not have ?— Yes. 

3227S. So that although the public may 
complain of it, at any rate, it has the merit that 
it docs provide for the promotion of the Magis- 
trates themselves ?— No, they cannot bo promoted 
unless they work as Mamlatdars. Only in that 
case can they be promoted to the post of Deputy 
Collector, or something of that sort. They 
cannot be promoted from resident Magistrate to 
awy ativw yrast. 

32279. Why are they put on the general list 
of Mamlatdars ?— I cannot find a reason. 

32280. Then there is no ground of com- 
plaint? — The ground of complaint is that these 
resident Magistrates are on tho list of Mamlatdars, 
and that their promotion, depending upon the 
Executive, goes through the Collector, who is the 
head of the Judiciary as well as tho Police. 

32281. You have told us that they do not do 
any work as Mamlatdars?— They nre liable lobe 
transferred as Mamlatdars. 

32282. I understood yon to say tho very 
opposite of that. I was wrong. That is tho way 
in which they get their promotion: they can rive 
through the grades?— Yes, 

32283. The complaint is exactly of tho eamo 
kind as the general complaint about the non- 
separation of tho Judicial and Executive 
functions ?— That is so. 

32284. I understand that there k no complaint 
with reference to tlieso resident Magistrates ?— 
No. Most of those gentlemen are Indians. 1 
know from personal talk with them that their 
promotion depends upon tho pleasure of the 
District Magistrate. 

32285. l)o you not think that Magistrates aro 
amongst the chief critics of tho Police ?— Very 
few. I know that very few of tho class of 
Magistrates, I am speaking of, the first etas to tho 
third class, are independent ot the Police. As a 
matter of fact they try to please the Police. 

32286. That is your personal knowledge?— 
Yes, as I told you, it is my personal knowledge. 

I have got instances. 

32287, Now, with regard to tho touring 
officer. When, he goes to the village in tho 
morning, have you been with him when lie rides 
out?— I have scon him arriving in the villages; 

I havo not travelled with him. 

32288. If there is a school in the village docs 
he visit it?— As a rule he does. 

322S9. Does he visit it from horseback, or 
does he dismount and go into the school ? — Ho 
has to dismount, h e cannot come in on horse- 
back, can he ? 

32290. If there is any particular kind of work 
going on, docs lie not go and see it ? — It depends 
upon the kind of work. 

32x91. Supposing they arc making a new 
well ?— He does not necessarily go and sec it. 

82292. Or some canal work extension, or 
anything of that kind?— Not necessarily it 
depends upon his wilL The schools he does visit, 
I must ray that, 

32293. Supposing, there is some Zemindar 
who is making seme particular effort in agriculture, 
growing some particular crop, or has got somo 
special seed which he is starting by way of experi- 
ment, decs not the Assistant Collector sec what 
is going on in that way ?— Some of them do. 

S2294. What is’ the general practice?— 
Generally, it is the Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture who Eees to this work. 
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32295. When tie Assistant, Collector is on 
tour, docs lie not look into everything and know 
wliat is going on?— As mentioned by Sir Hnrray 
Hammick, if there is a village ate about which 
there is some dispute, or some experiment as you 
suggest, which is exceptionally worth having a 
look at, he goes and sees it. 

32296. He never goes out of his way to do 
anything which ho is not absolutely bound to. do : 
1 b that what yon mean ? — No. What I said .was 
that he is not accessible to all people as he is 
supposed to be. He is accessible only to that 
limited number of people who, as I have said, have, 
through the subordinates, got that kind of pnrwana 
to sit ou a chair. From the official point of view 
those ore the first- o’ ass people who have aright 
(o sit in a chair before the Assistant Collector. 

32297. Who are the people you speak of as 
second class people ?— I say, barring these, to 
other people he is not accessible. 

3229S. But who are the other people ?— There 
are a lot of them. All the Zamindars are not 
chair-holders. Tory few of them are chair-holders. 

82299.. Do you say that they have not access 
to the District officer on tour?— No, unless they 
have to go and make some application. 

32300. What would happen if they did go to 
Eee him ?— There are some of them who think 
that if they go they will not get the right to sit 
in a chair and will be treated like a criminal, and 
have to stand up. They would not like to go. 

82801. It is this particular matter of the 
courtesy of offering a chair which makes the 
distinction ?— That is one of the causes why these 
officers are exclusively out of touch with the people 


32302. What about the field workers, the 
cultivators, would yon call them the lower 
classes ?-They do not go., As a matter offset, 
they fly away when they think the officer is 
coming. 

32803. Does not he see a great many of them 
in the villages ?— Some people are there; but most 
of the people run away. They think they will be 
liable to forced labour, which is generally oarried on 
at that time, 

32304, Do they still think itatf-Handreds 
of, people are working in the officers' camp without 
any reword. • 

32305. On the canals ? — No, to make resale, 
to . bring water and fuel, pitch tents, and go on 
shikar, when the officer goes on thikdr ho wants 
a hundred men. They go and, make a noise so 
that the turds should %, aud he can shoot. 

not 23 ° 6 * And they m G0{ Jaid ?— ^° 5 certa » nl y 

32307. Do you know whether the reason of 
that, is because the District Officer does not pay 
them the money, or because he pays it to some 
village headman, or somebody of that land, and 
f*' 0 * reach the persons to whom it ought to 
b Ss'~ I w donb6 Very mildl ***** he pays it. 
l P 3 ' 1 eKt asked them whether 
m *»■. who say, that 

Tf Sl5uw WOa d bogi7en t0 a Hundred men. 
If you call that pay, J will shy. yes. . 

JS a “ m tat L. d 5es ui w 
enau 0 n f—ltte officer touring in the district oolv 
P S'Tft/ 0 tbe v % ore do his work. 
tsS m? j 8 5™ r MmpUutf-Yos, the 
S$h?hS? D> ’^ "““r for the things 


fact villagers do not get anything for all that 
they provide to officials. 

32312. (Mr. Bhailhaie.) Question (51) asks, 
“ Are all classes and commnnitie3 duly represented 
in your Provincial Civil Service ? .Do you consider 
that this is desirable, aud what arrangements do 
you recommend to secure this object? " To that 
you reply, “ No. This is desirable, The various 
races and communities should be represented at 
the examination for .the- Service which I have 
suggested according to their numerical .strength.?' 
Have you thought out any scheme under which 
the various races and oommunitio3 would be 
represiutei at the examination in proportion to their 
numerical strength? — Yes. For instance, ,yoa 
want eight Hindus, eight Muhammadans and four 
Parsis. You have fifty candidates there. You 
have competitive examination, and you can choose 
the first on the list from oaoh community. 

32313. Do you think you can find sufficient 
quantities from oach community ? -I suppose .so. 

323 U. , As regards your answer to question 
(63) I understand you to say that it was the public 
opinion in Sind that no extension should be 
granted ?— Certainly. ' 

32315. ,Do, you refer to the grievance on the 
part of the younger .people who make complaints 
about the. extension not being granted ?— Yes. 

32316. You" have hoard complaints from 
juniors who have to wait for promotion?— Yes., 

.32317. What is the objection to the extension 
provided the officer is puysically fit?— Because, 
you block the way of promotion to other people. 
The same system is prevailing in the Indian Civil 
Service. , You know, that. 

82318. , With regard to the question put to 
you by Mr. Justice Heaton, ; Do not the Magis- 
trates' summonses direct witnesses to come into 
their camp as is the practice in ,the Deccan?— I 
cannot tell you about the Deccan, If you like, Lean 
get you a lot of summonses of Second and Third 
Class Magistrates which have not .the. place men- 
tioned. • i .. 

„ 32319. I suppose, the travelling officer is well 
known at the head-quarters of the tdlulca?— I do 
not know that he is so very well known. 

32320. His Diary is settled before. he sets out 
from tfie taluka, is it not so ? — I cannot tell you 
that. ....... 

32321. (Jfr, Joi jleiar.) In answer to question 
(G4) of the Provincial Civil Service series you have 
stated, that the Judicial Department of the Service 
compares unfavourably with the Executive branch 
regarding pay, promotion and prospects. Do yon 
mum, to Fay that the number of higher posts , in 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
isless than the number in the Executive .Branch.? 
—They start as Subordinate J udgeo with less pay. 
. 32322. They start on Es. 150 ?— Yes. 

32323. The Provincial man ; starts at 
Rs. 300?— -The Provincial man starts on Es. 150 
in the lower branch. There Me two branches. 
What I mean by that answer is that I want the 
advantages to be on a level .'with the Deputy 
Collectors of- the Executive branch. 

- .32824, As regards higher posts, do you know 

that there are seven posts of Es. 800 iu- tha 
Judicial branch and only two Es, 800 posts, in^the 
Executive branch ?— I do not know that, 

, 32325. You say that the Judicial branch 
compares unfavourably with the Executive branch 
on the state of facts ?— If the statement is correot, 
then that would be so. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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Written Answers relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. 

32326 _ (3) . Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Katives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
The present system of recruitment is not 
equally suitable for the admission of the 
“ Natives of India,” as the best Indian intellect 
is precluded from going to England to compete 
on mere ohance, owing mainly to want of 
means and partly to parents’ unwillingness to 
send their boys at a tender age to England. 

(i) . What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
•and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— The 
.holding of a simultaneous examination in 
England and in India, if a more workable 
substitute cannot be found, seems to be a 
reasonable means of satisfying legitimate 
aspirations of Indians." But, I would recom- 
mend it only if means could be devised to 
preserve the British character of the admi- 
nistration intact. I am afraid that character 
and standard would not be kept up owing to 
the immense number of Indian candidates 
appearing in the examination, if the examina- 
tion is simultaneously held in India. If there 
are no facilities at present for training boys for 
the Indian Civil Service examination in India, 
the demand will create the supply, and by and 
by there will be agitation for eliminating the 
study of the classical and European languages 
from the curriculum. Unless competition is a 
misnomer, the number of successful Indian 
candidates would tend to be larger every year, 
and the result would in time be the elimination 
of all but nominal European element from 
the Indian Civil Service, which would be very 
undesirable. 

' 32328 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre 
by " Natives of India ” recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India or by means 
of separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India? If so, what 
.proportion do you recommend ?— It seems to 
me of doubtful utility to frame any proposals 
for fixing a proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service .Cadre to be filled by 
'‘Natives of India,” Unless it is deemed 
practicable at the present stage to throw the 
highest administrative posts open to them. 
Otherwise, the result will naturally be greater 
.dissatisfaction and agitation. The advantage 
,or disadvantage of belonging to a particular 
.Service does not lie so much in being admit- 
ted to it as on the subsequent career of the 
'officer entering it. Judging from that point, 
I do not think the lot of Indians recruited in 
India would he particularly encouraging, as 
tinder any scheme of separate examination 
based on racial distinctions, the officers 
recruited in India will tend to form a lower 
class in the Indian Civil Service. Besides, I 
doubt if the Indians recruited in India, instead 
of being raised to the status of the European 
officer, would not lower the status of the 
England-recruited Indian. Whatever reforms 


may be recommended, however the proportion 
of Indians and Europeans be fixed, whether a 
simultaneous Civil Service Examination or a 
separate examination be advocated, there will 
be greater discontentment, unless a propor- 
tionate number of high administrative posts 
are always filled by Indians. Instead of 
having to face in a few years the contingency 
of discontentment increasing among the 
India-recruited members of the Indian Civil 
Service, on account of the highest administra- 
tive appointments in the Service not falling fo 
their lot, and of dissatisfaction appearing 
among the England-recrniled Indians in (he 
Service on account of the creation ot two racial 
divisions, I would leave the present Indian 
Civil Service alone. While trying to open 
the doors of the Service wider, I am afraid 
that we might destroy the esprit dt corps of 
the Service. The few Indian members thereof, 
who are at present regarded by their colleagues 
almost as Englishmen, will not be treated 
socially as their equals, directly the Indian 
element increases. Bather than face those 
grave contingencies, I would have an entiro 
separate corps d' Hite service for Indians, if 
that be possible. In case, however, it is 
deemed expedient to fill a fixed proportion of 
the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service by 
holding a simultaneous or separate examina- 
tion in India, my recommend a lions arc as 
follows ' There should be only one examina- 
tion for the whole of India at Delhi, ami it 
should as far as possible be of (be same 
standard as that in England. We want none, 
but the very best of Indian intellect, so that it 
may not suffer in comparison with that 
recruited in England. The proportion I 
recommend is one-fourth. My reasons are as 
follows:— (i) So long ago ns in 187H, Lord 
Lytton’s Government prescribed that a 
proportion not exceeding one-fifth of the total 
number of Civilians appointed by the Secretary 
of State to the Civil Service in one jear should 
be Natives selected in India by the Local 
Governments (vide paragraph 12 of (he Public 
Service Commission Report (HKi-60) ). This 
proportion was over and above the number of 
Indians that could get in through competition 
at the annual Indian Civil Service Examination 
field in England. (The proportion of (lie 
latter is at present T \th in Bombay.) (ii) Since 
1S85-8G, when the Public Servic-s Commission 
transferred a certain numbered lid cul ports fo 
the newly created Provincial Civil Service, 
education has made great stride; in India. 
Even thecomparativcly back ward Mnliain tun d an 
community is annually turning out grain ales 
in good numbers, (iii) Government in 1909 
appointed Indians as executive members of 
the Provincial Governments in proportion of 
one to three. I wish to recommend the 
adoption of the same standard, cir., that for 
every three Europeans in the Indian Civil 
Service the fourth should be an Indian. The 
proportion being voluntarily adopted by 
Government in the very highest appointments 
open to the Indian Civil Service and recog- 
nised as fair a generation ago, may now be 
applied to all appointments, either reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to which 
member; of that Service are ordinarily 
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appointed. Under any alternative scheme for 
opening the doors of the Indian Civil Service 
wider, both Indian and European successful 
candidates of the year should be listed together 
■in one list. Their promotion, acting or sub- 
stantive, should be by seniority except in case 
of inefficiency, and they should be graded 
together in the official precedence list. 

32329 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomi- 
nation and examination, or (c) any other 
method? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular 
do you consider it desirable that, whatever 
the Bystem, all classes and communities should 
be represented ? If so, how would you give 
effect to this principle ?— Satisfactory recruit- 
ment of efficient Indians by nomination pure 
and simple is impossible. Government can 
have no experience of men so selected, whose 
character and status it would be impracticable 
to accurately gauge. If appointments depend- 
ing in a greater or less degree on patronage 
are made, it would be like reviving the 
Statutory Service, wbioh has been universally 
condemned by Indians and Europeans alike. 
At the same time, it is desirable that all 
classes and communities Bhould be represented. 
The principle could be given effect to in this 
wise, if a separate examination is introduced. 
Suppose in a given year 100 vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service are to be filled up. For 
75 vacancies, a competitive examination will 
be held in London, open to all subjects of His 
Majesty without distinction of race, colour or 
'creed. For filling up the remaining 25 
vacancies an examination equally stiff maybe 
held at Delhi about the same time. From the 
list of successful candidates, the first 25 men 
should be selected, whatever community they 
may belong to, if five Muhammadan candidates 
happen to come within the first twenty-five. 
'If they fail to do so, then the first five 


with the other twenty top candidates. This 
will not be a system of selection, which the 
Public Service Commission said was “ open to 
the abuses incidental to patronage,” but will 
be a competitive examination among Muham- 
madans infer se. An alternative proposal would 
be to hold a separate examination for Muham- 
madans every third or fourth year, Except the 
. large and compact Muhammadan community. 
..^bicb is comparatively backward in education 
in inaMvQi^er minority deserveB special consideratior 
82880 W* 
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introduced. The 25 per cent; limit for Indians 
recommended above is for the combined Indian 
strength recruited in England and in India. 

32331 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which yon may recommend 
for young men who are “Natives of India” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services? If 
the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ? — The system of 
selection in India (whether 1 a simultaneous or 
separate examination is held or whether a 
corps d’ilite for Indians alone is formed) should 
be in lieu of the present system of promoting 
to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service. At present no member of the 
Provincial Civil Service is holding “ superior ” 
listed posts in this Presidency. The claims 
of those who have been appointed direct under 
the Provincial Civil Service rules can be met 
by transferring them either to the new coips 
d'ilite service for Indians (if one is created), 
or to the Indian Civil Service, when they get 
promoted to the listed appointments. There 
being only three such appointments thrown 
open to the Provincial Civil Service in the 
Executive branch, it would not make much 
difference. Direct recruitment to the Pro- 
vincial, Civil .Service Bhould be put a stop to 
from the date that a separate competitive 
examination for Indians is held at Delhi, if one 
is so held. 

32332 (28). Do you consider that the old ' 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should he revived, 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would ‘ 
you recommend ?— The system should not be 
revived. 

32333 (37) . Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction— (a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
and (6) to the public interested in this question ; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange- 
ment possess ?— The system by which the 
inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service does not give satisfaction to the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, because 
there is nothing to distinguish the holder of 
such a listed post from the bolder of a Deputy 
Collector's appointment belonging to the old 
uncovenanted subordinate service. Salary, 
designation, conditions of leave and pension 
are identical in both cases. Even, the public 
interested in the question have forgotten that' 
any listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service. The man who passed the first 
competitive examination in 1897 jb being 
asked, after putting in 15 years’ service, by 
intelligent people as to when he is likely to he 
promoted to an Assistant Collector’s post {»', c., 
to the very inferior listed post which he i& 
supposed to have held ever since he entered 
the Provincial Civil Service). 

32334 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and ^ officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Servicesholding listed posts, doyon 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw, salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not 
what rate do you suggest for the various’ 
grades of the service ?-Officers who have not 
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the benefit of training at English universities, 
and 'who have not to keep their children for 
education in England, should get less salary 
than those who have to incur this additional 
expenditure. But, the latter are getting 
exchange compensation allowance. It is 
therefore desirable that, in view of the rise in 
standard of comfort of Indian officers, and in 
view of the statutory and provincial officers 
holding listed posts having to keep up their 
position and to entertain as Collectors, they 
should be allowed to draw three-fourths of the 
pay drawn in the same post by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The principle here 
recommended is adopted in the scheme 
described in my answer to question (46) oi the 
questions relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service- 

32386 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
posts ? If not, what do you suggest ?— Under 
the IJncovenantcd Service Pension Rules, no 
officer may draw more than Rs. 5,000 pension 
per annum. An officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service, holding a listed post in Bombay, would 
be drawing Rs. 1,600 as Senior Collector when 
retiring on pension. His pension will work 
out to Rs. 416 per month, being almost one- 
fourth of the salary he would be drawing at 
the end of his service. Even, under the 
Uncovenanted Service Pension Rules, the rate 
of pension is half of the average salary of last 
three years in the service, subject to the 
‘maximum of Ra. 5,000. I recommend that, 
the pension of the officer of the Provincial Civil 
Servioe holding 4 listed post may fairly be 
fixed at one-third of the average salary drawn 
by him during the last three years of his 
service, subject to a maximum of Rs. 700 per 
month. 

32336 (186). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, please stato what aiternati yc 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain 
•fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you suitable ?— My previous answers 
will have shown that though the present 
system of recruitment is not quite suitable for 
the admission of the " Natives of India " in 
due proportion, satisfactory results will not bo 
obtained by instituting simultaneous or sepa- 
rate examinations in India. I have given the 
reasons fully in answer to questions (7) and (9) 
above. I am not satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Indian Civil Service, so far 
as the Indian element thereof is concerned. 
The elemeut is much too small and yet, under 
the present circumstances, one does not see 
how it could he increased without creating 
invidious distinctions, and upper and lower 
divisions in the Service. At the same time, 
the time is ripe for giving a greater share in 
the administration of the country to efficient, 
indigenous talent, as the field for its employ- 
ment outside Government service in this 
country of few industries is very limited. I 
am in favour of an entirely separate organisa- 
tion for Indians wherein within due limits the 
highest administrative post can be given to 
Indians. I would rather have an entire 
separate corps d'clitc service for Indians, 
a 495—90 


reernited by holding a separate examination in 
each province, and leave the present Indian 
Civil Service alone, if means could be found to 
“reserve” for and not to “throw open" a 
fixed number of high posts to Indians of 
undoubted merit and intelligence. The Public 
Service Commission of 1866-b7 enunciated and 
recommended this principle, but fell short in 
giving practical effect to it, as 1 have shown in 
my answer to question (-1 1 ) of the questions 
relating to the Provincial Civil Service, l'or 
one thing, they merged the Provincial Civil 
Service with the old uncovenant ed service, ami 
stamped it with the stamp of inferiority. l"or 
another, they reintroduced in the Provincial 
Civil Service the principle of direct nomina- 
tion, after emphatically condemning it in case 
of the Statutory Service. If these two 
unsatisfactory features were eliminated and an 
entirely new high service for Indians were 
organised, I think it will be a better solution 
of the problem than a simaUmicoits or a 
separate examination for the Indian Civil 
Service, if in practice the Indian members of 
that Service canuot fill high ndminMrative 
posts. It may bo said, that I am frying lo set 
back the clock by advocating the substitution 
of the Provincial Civil Service in place of the 
simultaneous examination. I may pay at onco 
that the present Provincial Service is a 
" service " in name, and that if is practically 
the old uncovenanled subordinate service. It 
is a service ill which even the. Statutory 
Civilians declined to join. I want ft sell- 
con tained, organised service, vufli salary and 
leave and pension rules almost similar t» tho«o 
of the present Indian Civil Sirvico, but 
officered entirely by Indians. I say " almost 
similar ” advisedly, because it is not fair that 
an Iudian who lias passed an examination in 
India should draw the same salary as one vim 
has spent a thousand pounds or (wo to proceed 
to England to do so. As to Europeans drawing 
the higher scale of pay, it is more on account 
of their having compulsorily to mud their 
children homo for education and frequently lo 
send away their wives for a change, that tlm 
higher scale is justified. I consider that this 
higher scale both for Europeans and for 
Engl and -recruited Indians should not exceed 
the 6alary drawn by the Indians in the n«vr 
Indian Civil Service by more Iban 'J'» per cent. 
I shall not open this new Indian Civil S- rvico 
to any but the best intellect of the count rv ;o 
that it may not suffer in comparison with the 
European Civil Service. 1 would p ikuwly 
guard it from direct nomination, m til' 1 Fame 
way as the present Indian Civil Service _ lias 
been guarded, though 1 would inab 1 provision 
for safe-guarding the interests of ibe Muham- 
madan community. I give the dilall-i in my 
answer to question (-1G) of the questions 
relating to the Provincial Civil Service. 
nViticn Aimccn relating fo fee 
provincial Civil Service. 

32337 (19). Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as opeD to officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint- 
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merits' to these posts suitable? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest?— The existing 
arrangements are not satisfactory. The 
Public Services Commission recommended two 
appointments of Under-Secretaries, and three 
Collectors’ posts (ifeth of twenty-eight Col- 
lectors, vide Appendix VII-B) to be transferred 
from the Indian Civil Service to the Provincial 
Civil Service. Government have till now thrown 
open only two Collectors’ posts, which will be 
available when the Statntories now filling them 
retire. (The Tdfckd&ri Settlement Officer’s 
post is filled up by an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service for many years past.) These two 
appointments are the only “ superior ” posts 
in the Provincial Civil Service, as at present 
constituted. The alterations, I BUggeBt, are 
given in my answer to question (46) of the 
questions relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32338 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?— Educa- 
tion is spreading and so much indigenous 
talent is available in India, that the existing 
rates of pay and grading are adequate to 
secure the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed. But, promotion to higher grades is 
very slow. Officers are apt to lose heart on 
their promotion being very slow, and so tend 
to become inefficient in the end. To remedy 
this, the regrading of Deputy Collectors is 
necessary, If the scheme recommended in 
answer to question (46) below has no chance of 
acceptance, then I would recommend the 
substitution of the following grades for the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors 


Bs. 1,000 E00 700 600 500 400 900 Total 

2 3 8 12 IS 19 22 82 . 

My reasons for this regradation being necessarj 
are as under:— The comparative statement 
of the gradation of Deputy Collectors, embodiec 
in my answer to question (46) below, will shou 
that out of 82 appointments, no less than 70 
or 85 per cent., posts are distributed in the las: 
• three grades. That leaves only 12 appoint 
ments or 15 per cent, for the top three grades 
I humbly submit that such disparity in th< 
number of appointments between lower anc 
higher grades is not to be seen in any depart' 
meat, including Excise, Salt, and Purest 
leaving aside the Indian Civil Service. Thif 
•old gradation suited the conditions, as long as 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
was exclusively from among the elderly Mim- 
latdars and non-gazetfced officers, who mostly 
retired by the'time they reached the third oi 
-fourth grade. With twelve young men directl] 
admitted into the service sines 1897, the ever 
flow of promotion is disturbed. If the system 
of direct nomination to the Provincial Civi 
Service is to go on, the result in 8 or 10 yean 
will be, that the twelve appointments in the 
first three grades will be filled np by yonm 
men, and there will be no promotion for the 
seventy officers (o u and young) fiu 0fle Q . 

5*““°“ P ension ' ® i* elevated 
to the listed .post. Estimating that thi 
number of officers admitted direct to the 


Provincial Civil Service will be about one- 
fourth of the total strength, and calculating 
that most of them would reach at least the 
third grade, before retiring on pension, I place 
21 appointments in the first three grades in 
lieu of the present 12, This will give a chance 
to all to rise to at least the third grade, the 
place in Bs. 600 of those found inefficient 
among the officers Dominated direct, being 
taken by deserving elderly Deputy Collectors 
promoted from the Mamlat. I also suggest 
the creation of a new grade of Bs. 1,000, as a 
similar grade exists in other Provincial 
Services (Salt and Customs) where work is not 
heavier or more responsible than in the Bevenue 
Department. Besides, the creation of a 
thousand-rupee grade will be some compensa- 
tion to those officers who are in every way fit 
to bo appointed to listed posts, but for whom, 
there is no vacancy owing to a very small 
number of Bucb appointments being available 
for members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32339 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend?— 
Officiating promotions should be made in the 
Provincial Civil Service. At present, if the 
top man on Bb. 800 goes on leave; not a single 
member of the Provincial Civil Service gets 
officiating promotion. Only the Mimlatdar 
benefits by acting as Deputy Collector. There 
is no reason why every top man in the lower 
grade should not come in for officiating promo- 
tion in a service, where chanceB of substantive 
promotion are not too many. 

32340 (46)- Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Provincial Civil 
Service? If not, please state what alternative 
organisation yon consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions 
that appear to you to be suitable?— In order 
to get a clear idea of the existing organisation 
of the Provincial Civil Service, it is necessary 
to examine bow this service came into being. 
It is supposed by some that this service is a 
new service, created by the Public Service Com- 
mission in 1885-86, to satisfy ‘‘.the claims of 
the Natives of India to higher and more exten- 
sive employment in the public service." But 
that is not so. Long before the appointment 
of the Public Service Commission existed the 
" uncovenanted " service of Deputy Collectors, 
consisting in the Bombay Province of about 75 
appointments, of six grades, from Rs. 300 to 
Bs. 800 per mensem. The Commission was 
asked to make proposals for “admission of 
competent Natives of each Province of India 
to a due proportion of the posts heretofore 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service." 
As there already existed Native Deputy 
Collectors up to Rs. 800 pay, what was wanted 
was to make proposals for appointing Indians 
to “ superior posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. The number of such 
“ superior ” posts in Bombay is 84 [vide ques- 
tion (72) relating to the Indian Civil Service and 
List B of Appendix VII]. According to Lord 
Lytton’s proportion of £th, it was hoped that 
17 “ superior " posts will be given to Indians. 
Instead of this only six “ superior ” posts were 
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thrown open (vide A A Appendix). Out of the 
six, only two Collectors’ posts were thrown 
open in the Executive branch, aid were put 
at the top of the old uncovenanted service, and 
this old service was christened as “ Provincial 
Civil Service.” The reform was neither far- 
reaching nor the scheme satisfactory to those 
in whose interests it was formulated. Daring 
the sixteen years of the existence of the 
Provincial Civil Service, no benefit has accrued 
to its members, which did not use to be derived 
by the old Deputy Collectors. Throwing 
opan eight inferior listed posts conld not be 
said to satisfy the aspirations of Indians to 


higher appointments, because they hud already 
75 such appointments in the cadre of Deputy 
Collectors in Bombay alone. The number of 
Deputy Collectors would have by itself increased 
by a similar number, as three new districts 
(Lukina, West Ehandesh 3Dd Eawabshab) 
were formed since 1397, and two Deputy 
Collectors' appointments (one for the district 
sub-division anions for the Treasury) would 
have to be added to the existing cadre for each 
new district. Practically then the Provincial 
Civil Service is the old uncorcnaDted subordi- 
nate service of Deputy Collectors as will appear 
from the statement given below;— 


Comparative statement of the Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
as it stood j» 1912-13. 


Grade. 

No, of 
officers in 

the grade. 

Ho. ADMITTED 

Ho. 

promoter 

Mdahl 

appoint- 

Mem wrra 
have 
m ik 

Aon op OFFicr-as. 

' 

Rscw, CMfsiriCinon. 

Is 

II 

“a 

Jo 

I] 

B ° 

C 

|f 

5 s 

?( 

oj 

oE 

5 

L 

O 

J., 1 1 

iji ,i_ t 

CO | R 10 10 

i .1 

« 

-• 

8 

6) 

Ri. 800 

700 

„ coo 

„ S00 

ii 400 

„ 800 

3 

(One vacant.) 

7 

38 

(One vacant.) 
28 

(One vacant,) 
34 

(One vacant.) 

"2 

1 

"3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5 

18 

18 

21 

3 

6 

7 

C 

1 

3 

4 

1G 

10 

17 

"2 

4 

6 

0 

’"l 

S 

B 

13 

■ 

0 

4 

13 

9 

4 

Total ... 

82 

(Four vacant.) 

8 | 9 

GO 

32 

SO 

17 

27 

34 

SO 1 8 1 SO | 10 


62 


It will be seen from the above statement, that 
out of 82 Deouty Collectors’ pasts, only 3 are 
at present filled by men admitted after holding 
competitive examinations. In 9 cases, o fibers 
were nominated direct, while the rest of the 
6G posts were filled by giving promotions to 
deserving Mimlatddrs aad officers holding 
non-gazettod appointments. The statement 
reveals other interesting features. Only 
28 percent, of the officers are men with loss 
than 20 years’ service at their credit, the rest 
being men fast approaching their pension 
time. The number of officers under the ago 
of 41) is only one-fifth, being 17, while no less 
than 31 officers, i.e., 43 per cent, of the total 
strength, is verging on superannuation, being 
over 50 years of age. This will show that the 
newly created Provincial Civil Service is, after 
16 years' workiug, still practically the old 
Uncovenanted Service, recruited for the most 
part from the grades of ilamlat. The service 
from being a self-contained service of old 
•experienced officers, promoted to the rank of 
Deputy Collectors for good service, has now 
become a mixture of old and young men. Men 
.on the verge of retirement are in the same 
grade with those who have just crossed ihc 
threshold of their official career. There is no 
esprit dc corps and little mutual sympathy, and 
there is discontentment in all grades. The 
new organisation has made the old officers 
dissatisfied with conditions of service, which 
formerly seemed to them eminently satisfactory, 


as they do not like to sec young men being 
promoted to grades which they cannot hopo 
to roach. On the othor hand, young officers 
appointed direct, consider tho old men as 
something of » different species, men wh > have 
risen from graduate clerkships, and who by 
getting extensions, create a block !o their own 
rise in the service. The alteration; and 
reforms I would suggest aro as under:— If it 
is decided to adopt any alternative scheme 
[vide answers to questions (9) anl (1.0) rut Ding 
to the Indian Civil Service] for recruiting a 
fixed proportion in the Indian Civil S tvi'cc 
Cadre, by holding a simultaneous »r separate 
competitive cximimtion nl Delhi, limn I 
would suggest -(a) that recruiting for the 
Provincial Civil Service by any oilier means 
except by way of promotion from tho gr.i P; of 
M:\ralatdirs or non-gazettcl officers, shrildbo 
stopped, and {!>) that the list d appoint m aits 
reserved for the Provincial Civil 8 .‘rvic ■, by 
gradually withdrawn, as officers appointed 
direct fo the Provincial Civil Service erne la 
hold " superior *' listed appointments or retire, 
or (c) that the grades of tho Provinci il Civil 
Service be revised as answered in qu -lie a (21) 
of the questions relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, if recruitment by nomin v.ion 
continues. But in case it i c not d-emed 
expedient to hold a separate examination for 
the whole of India, then my onp-j-i! is to 
create a separate self-cant line 1 Civil Service 
for Indians by holding a competitive ex3tnini- 
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way in which it was done; The Public 
Service Commission gave us what we did not 
want, vis., the eight “inferior” listed posts. 
We had fully 75 Buch posts in our uncove- 
nanted service. The Indians wanted addi- 
tional facilities for serving their., country, as 
" offices open to them in the uncovenanted 
service, had not proved a sufficient inducement 
for young men of proved merit and ability, to 
come forward ’’ ( vide G. E. ,of India, dated 
24th December 1897, quoted in paragraph 43 
of the Public Service Commissions’ Deport). 
There were fully . 2, GOO Indians employed in 
the uncovenanted service in India in 1886-87, 
They wanted (a) sufficient opportunity for 
showing their capacity in the higher executive 
administration, and (l) " social equality with 
- covenanted officers when they come to occupy 
similar offices.” The merging with Deputy 
Collectors, of inferior listed posts, had the 
contrary effect, as it was impossible to distin- 
guish the holder of a listed inferior post from 
that of an uncovenanted Deputy Collector,' all 
distinction being obliterated. The Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87, while con- 
demning the statutory service, created a. 
' greater anomaly, by merging the "listed ” ’ 
•Indian Civil Service are "as follows List B posts with the old uncovenanted service, 
of Appendix VII shows that there are 84 recruited (always before 1886-87, and princi- 
superior” posts, including 28 Collectors’ ; pally even now), from the subordinate 
appointments, in the Bombay Province. The service. But that is not all. The Bombay 
.Public Service Commission of 1886-87 had Presidency is the only Province in Ihdia 
roposed that the. two appointments of Under where 197 Mdmlatddrs are graded in the Pro- 
ecretaries and three posts of Collectors (the vincial Service (vide Appendix B). The Public 
Commission had recommended one-tenth of Service Commission had said, that the line of, 
the headships of districts to be thrown open), division between the Provincial and subor- 
in all five “ superior ” posts should he amal- dinate services is one of importance, and that 
gnmated with the Provincial Civil Service, it should be drawn between Deputy Collectors 
Government have not yet thrown open the on one hand, and Mdmlatddrs or Mukhtidr- 
third Collector’s post, nor have they amal- kars on the other, as "a cardinal difference 
gamated the Under Secretaries’ appointments exists between the ordinary duties which 
with the Provincial Civil Service. Instead,, appertain to officers belonging to. these two 
they have added the post of the Tdlukddri classes” (vide paragraph 81). Even if a 
Settlement Officer to this list. In view of the smaller number of “superior ” appointments 
facts, that education has made great strides of be thrown open to the Executive Branch than 
late, and that the Provincial Civil Service as that recommended above, the principal point is 
at present constituted has failed to satisfy the to remove the stigma attached to the present • 
legitimate aspirations of Indians to have a Provincial Civil Service, which can be done by 
share in the higher administration of their creating a new high service for Indians, and 
country, I would add two more “superior” by separating it from the old uncovenanted 
osts, and bring the total to seven. This will service of Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars. 
e for the Executive Branch only. If ten This coald be done by adopting my scheme, 
“ superior ” posts are given to . the Judicial The 27 poBts of Assistant Collectors mentioned 
Branch, the total will come to 17. - So loDg therein could be easily filled up by separating 
ago as in 1878, Lord Lytton’s Government them from the 82 Deputy Collectors’ appoint- 
bad prescribed one-fifth as the. proportion- of ments. If one examined the sort of work 
Indians, that could be safely appointed in the Deputy Collectors are doing, he would see 
India, by the Local Governments to listed the justice of my proposal of removing the 27 
posts. Though the Indian public is looking (more or less) sub-divisional appointments 
forward to a large. proportion as their due, from the cadre of. Deputy Collectors. The 
I consider that a good, strong leaven of English- Deputy Collectors’ appointments are roughly, 
men is essential, and, therefore, . the proper- made up as follows.:— 26 sub-divisions, 24 
tiou, I _ prescribe, will do for at least a Treasuries, and the rest, Daftardars, Native 
generation. "Whatever irresponsible people Assistants to" Commissioners, City Magistrates 
and publicists may say, I am of opinion that etc. It will be seen from my comparative 
reserving one-fifth of the “superior" posts statement given above, that out of 66 officers 
to, Indians _of _ merit, will spread general who have been ■ promoted from non-gazetted 
satesfaction, if it is rendered obligatory that appointment, quite 61 are over 40 years of age.- 
n? w always filled by Mane Pew Indians after reaching that age can be said 

not discontent, I am afraid, is due to possess that bodily activity, vitality and 

movemi t0 , a “ llsted ”• appointments, energy for riding, which are a sine qud non for 
Jess, being amalgamated, as to the . executive, administrative appointments. These 


lira, in each Prowm. I wB call iMta 
« Inflian Civil Service for India, nrf renmie 
iha present Mian Civil Service..® Bmop«Mr 
Civil Service for Mia,” tie Eng end-reernited 
Indians being considered almost denationalised 
on having adopted European, tastes mid 
manners, after their long residence in that 
country. 1 would grade it as nnder 


1 One Junior Secretary (with » vies to hit 

qualifying for Indian Membership oi 

2 Two Senior Collectors 

3 I Tito Junior Colleelors and Director- of - 

AgricuHuro or TflaMiri Settlement 
Officer. 

‘ 5 1 Four 1st Assistant Golleotois and one 
Under-Secretary- 

8 Bight 2nd Assistant Collootora .« - 

9 MineSrdAKiiatantCcJlectaB 

6 Probationers in training » England or 


Mv reasons for the gradation of the n 
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old experienced officers are best fitted for service for the Indian community ? The Public 
holding sedoutnry appointments, like Treasury Service Commission of 1&3G-87 emphatically 
charges, City Magistrates’ posts, and Collectors’ condemned the system of selection and 
and Commissioners' Personal Assistants’ abolished the Statutory Service for that reason, 
appointments, in which capacity their ripe saying in paragraphs 71 and 72 of their report 
experience can be of advantage both to the that “ a system of selection is open to the 
State and to the public. I would therefore abuses incidental to patronage”. I do not 
reduce the strength of tho Uncovenanted think that the reversion to the same system in 
Deputy Collectors by 27, and merge these posts recruiting for the Provincial Ciyj] Service has 
(with proportional increase in pay) in the four met with public approval. Competition, though 
grades of Assistant Collectors, proposed for my not an ideal system, is after all the best means 
new 11 Indian Civil Service The scheme does available for accurately gauging a candidate’s 
not pretend to go into further details which qualifications, as few crammers could find their 
could be worked out easily, if tho principle iB way in a well-thought-out examination course 
recognised of giving self-respecting young men and no man can hope to cpme to the top in a 
of merit an opportunity of rising independently 6tiff examination, unless he has formed his 
to posts of honour and responsibility in their character sufficiently, by using diligence, self- 
own separate cadre. This can be done only control and patience in course of his studies, 
by separating them from the old, nneovenanted If the scheme I advocate is approved there is 
service which, ns we saw above, will have to be a nucleus for forming the new “ Indian Civil 
always principally recruited from the subor- Service” at once. Out of 17 officers of the 
dinntc grades, unless tho doors of promotion Provincial Civil Service, who are under 40 
to distinguished Mamlatdnrs and nou-gazettod years of age (which number includes the 12 
officers of merit, are to be closed. In my officers who have entered the service by 
bumble opinion, it is useless to dangle before competition and selection) as many as are fit 
the eyes of those deserving but almost and efficient may be distributed in the grades 
superannuated officers, two posts of Collectors, of Assistant Collectors according to fitness and 
which they can never hope to fill, when, as seniority. As superannuated Deputy Collectors 
a matter of fact, the majority of them have retire, the remaining posts may be transferred 
to go on pension bytbo time they reach the gradually to the new "Indian Civil Service,” 
third grade of Deputy Collectors. 1 would which should thenceforward be filled up by 
regrade the remaining 55 posts of Deputy open competition. I would send the proba- 
Collectors as under tionors to England for a two-years’ training 

i?s. ego 700 ooo 500 400 SCO Total, at a residential University, their pay during 

l s i ia is is s 5 the probationary period being considered as 

Under my new scheme, the backward class of scholarship. The elderly Deputy Collectors who 
Muhammadans will have no reason to complain, will remain in their original " uncovenanted ” 
The competitive examination may he held list will not have to suffer but will also benefit 
every, or every alternate, year and be open to by this change, because the higher grades up to 
all Indian subjects of His Majesty the King- Rs. 800 will remain to them alooe for promo- 
Empcror. Supposing, that the recruiting tion. By the younger blood being separately 
strength comes to 1| or 2 persons every year, provided for, there will be an even flow of 
then, if no Muhammadan candidate is successful promotion in both cadres. I have calculated 
for Ihrce successive examinations the fourth the cost of this scheme. The extra monthly 
examination would be purely for Muhammadan cost of regrading 27 Deputy Collectors as 
candidates. In this way, the interests of this Assistant Collectors will be Be. 2,900. But 
important community will be duly safeguarded, against this, there will be a set-off of Rs. 3,400 
I would not revert to the system of selection every month, being the difference in the salary 
or nomination. However conscientiously the of the members of the European and Indian 
selection maybe made, tho public would Civil Service in the seven “superior” appoint- 
always be dissatisfied with the result. Instead ments recommended to he reserved for Indian 
o! placing high officers in the awkward predi- officers. The scheme, besides satisfying a 
cament of selecting tho best candidate from large section of intelligent public, and allaying 
hundreds of untried young applicants, would it discontentment in a useful body of public 
not be better to have only one door of open servants, will result in an annual Baving of 
competition for admission to this corps d'ilite Rs. 6,000 to the Government of Bombay. 

Mr. S. M. Bharucha, called and examined. 

32341. (Chairman.) You are a District in the Service. First you suggest a simultane- 
Deputy Collector ?— Yes. ous examination 7-Yes. 

32342. You do not consider the present 32315. Secondly, a separate examination for 
system of recruitment equally suitable for the a proportion of the vacancies for Indians?— 
admission of Indians and Europeans ?— No, not Yes. 

equally suitable. . 32346. And thirdly, the establishment of a 

32343. Yon think that the time has arrived separate Indian Civil Service recruited in India 
when further facilities should be granted for and working alongside the Civil Service recruit- 
the admission of Indians ?— Yes. ed in England ?— Yes. 

32344. You have discussed three different 32347. You discuss these three, but I 
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them?— I do not advocate the first or the 
second. ... , ... 

32343. Tour objection to a simultaneous 
examination is that an undue proportion of 
Indians might find a way into the Senice?— 
At first appearing in the examination and 
later on finding their way into the Service. A 
large number will be attracted to the examina- 
tion, but they may not find their way so soon 
into the Service. 

32349. Do you think that will be a bad 
thing?— If a very large number is attracted 
and a very small percentage finds room in the 
Service there will be naturally dissatisfaction, 
and moreover perhaps the educational system 
of the country will suffer. They will be 
deviated from other channels of employment. 

323 10. You base your objection to a separate 
examination on the ground that it would be 
useless anloss the higher posts of the adminis- 
tration were thrown open to Indians after . 
. they had entered the Service ?— They are 
open already. I said unless it was deemed 
practicable. 

32351. You rather suggest that the way 
is not open, Is not that the ground for your 
objection to this form of examination?— The 
main ground is that the holding of a separate 
examination in India wiy tend to form a 
lower class in the Indian Civil Service; there 
will be the tendency to form two divisions, an 
upper and a lower. 

32352. You say, there will be discontent 
unless a number of high administrative posts is 
always filled by Indians; but assuming that, 
after entering the Service through an examina- 
tion in India, Indians found that the various 
grades of posts were open to them, would 
yon still hold the same objection to that form 
of exjtmraatwn P— 1 wuerAf stiff hare that 
objection if in practice it comes to having two 
or three different divisions in the Service itself, 
namely, a European division recruited in Eng- 
land and an Indian division recruited in India. 
That will be, I am afraid, the consequence of 
holding a separate examination in India. , 
32353. So that really the scheme you would 
like to 6ee is the third that you discusB, which 
is an entirely soparate examination for a 
separate Service for Indians ?— ' Yes. You may 
call it radical reorganisation or reformation of 
the present Provincial Civil Service, or you may 
call it a separate creation of an Indian Civil 
Service for Indians. 

32354, Do you think that by having two 
Services such as yon suggest you would be 
likely to avoid the difficulties which you have 
just mentioned?— It will be an entirely 
separate Service. 

32355. But, I suppose the officers in those 
two Services would be doing the same kind of 
work as they are doing now ?~Yes. 

3235G. So that, although the name of the 
Services might be different, in practice 
they would be the same?— In practice it 
would be the same, but it would be a Service a 
little lower in status than the Indian Civil 
Service. 

.82357. And you think that that would 
S' ve r!s ® to less discontent and dissatisfaction 
tnan to have Europeans and Indians recruited 
to tiie same Service?-! do not mean to say 


that. What I mean is that by having this 
separate Service the present ’ Indian element 
in the Indian Civil Service, which is now on 
terms of absolute equality with European 
members of the Service, will continue without 
any change, while if the doom of the Indian 
Civil Service are opened wider by holding a 
separate examination in India even the Indians 
recruited in England would suffer socially and 
in other ways. The present perfect equality 
and uniformity that we see will disappear 
when the Indian element increases in the - 
Service. 

32358. I gather from what you say that 
you think there is bound to be inferiority ?— 
There will be inferiority. We have to take the 
situation as it is, 

32359. But is there any sense of inferiority 
now amongst Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service?— No, not at present, because the 
Indian element is not large. 

32360. If that element were to be increased, ■ 
even though, it-might be through a stiff .exa- 
mination of a similar standard to the one in 
England, you think that a sense of inferiority 
would increase correspondingly ?— It would: 

32361. I do not quite understand why that 
should take place ?— The Service at present is 
mostly made up of European members who 
form the body thereof. The Indian element 
is only four or five per cent. It is practically, 
you might say, a European Civil Service. 
You might call it the Indian Civil Servioe, • 
but I call it the European Civil Service for 
India. Directly the Indian element increases 
I am afraid there will be two divisions in the 
Service itself. 

32362. If that were to take place in a 
single 8eryj«v would not the difficulty present 
itself in au even more accentuated form if you . 
had two Services manned by officers who were 
all going to perform the same kind of work ?— It 
)B not a question of dividing the Indian Civil 
Senice into two Services ; it is a question of 
leaving the Indian Civil Service to itBelf and 
having a separate high Service for Indians,, a 
little lower in status than the present Indian 
Civil Service. You might call it a radical 
reformation of the present Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32363. Under your, scheme, would you 
allow the Indian to enter through the London 
door the same as now ?— Yes, I have said that. 

In fact it is to safeguard the interests of the 
Indians entering through the London door that 
I do not want the Indian door to be open. 

It is much better that Indians should go to 
England in large numbers if possible and come 
through ibe door there than that they should 
enter through the door here. 

32364. Do not you think that the Indian 
in this new service of yours would look with a 
good deal of dissatisfaction upon the Indian 
in the Civil Service who got through the 
English door ?— He should not. 

' 32365. Do not you think he would?— He 
has no right to, and I do not think he would. 

I passed through a competitive test in. India 
for the Provincial Service, which was a stiff 
competitive examination following on a very 
stiff University test, and I do not consider 
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myself in any way badly treated os compared 
villi the man who has entered the Indian 
Civil Service, 

32366. Co not you think that, apart from 
the discontent which might arise under this 
scheme of yours, there might be difficulties 
in the way'of the smooth running and general 
co-ordination of the administration, owing to 
there being two very distinct and separate 
Services both performing the same work?— 
At present, the Provincial Civil Service is 
performing almost the same work as the 
Indian Civil Service. I have been working as 
an Assistant Collector for fifteen years, doing 
exactly the same work. 

82367. Your proposal is to abolish the 
Provincial Civil Service, is it not?— Not 
abolish it. I say, leave the Provincial Civil 
Service, as it is called, iu its old shape of the 
Uncovouauled Service, containing old gentle- 
men who have been promoted from Mamlatdars, 
iuslead of making it a mixture of young and old 
men as has been done during the last fifteen 
years. Let there be a separate Service for 
yonug men entirely. 

32368. But you are going to take a part of 
the present Proviucial Service and place it into 
this new one?— Yes. 

32369. You dissect the Service ?— Yes. 
At present, it docs not work properly. 

82370. So that what remains of the old 
Proviucial Civil Service, or the Uucovenanted 
Service as you prefer to term it, is to consist 
of more or less older men who have been 
promoted up from inferior posts?— Yes, and 
that forms the majority just now in the 
Service. 

32371. The higher posts of the Proviucial 
Civil Service will be absorbed into the Civil 
Service ?— luto the new Service. 

32372. Do you think that your proposal 
will lead to harmony and general content- 
ment?— The Services will be absolutely 
separate. 

32373. But they will be all doing the same 
work?— They have been oil doing the same 
work ; we have to take the situation as we find 
it; it is useless to run after an impossible idea. 

32374. Your scheme creates rather a new 
situation ? — It is ameliorating the conditions 
of the Provincial Service, making it much 
better than what it is at the present time. 

32375. • Would not the establishment of two 
smaller Services instead of one larger one 
produce even greater stagnation of promotion 
than is now the case ?— Under this scheme, the 
promotion will be much more rapid than it 
has been in the Provincial Service up to the 
present time. 

30370 How do you work that out?— I 
have workjd it out on paper. 

32377. Will not your inferior poste be 
largely increased ?— At present, we have a 
strength of 82 Deputy Collectors in the 
Presidency proper and Sind, and ont of 
these there are 27 special appointments 
corresponding to Assistant Collectors’ posts. 
My idea is, as most of the gentlemen who 
rise from the Mamlatdar do so at the age 
of 40, that it is not fair they should be called 
upon to do District and Sab-divisional work, 
■which involves riding and nil that sort of thing 


requiring hard bodily exercise. It is much 
better that these gentlemen, with their ripe 
■ experience, should be asked to do other 
important work, namely fill the posts of 
Treasury Officers, City Magistrates, Personal 
Assistants to the Commissioner, and bo on. 
Take away the Sabdivisional appointments, 
which require young blood and hard work, and 
which require practical Assistant Collectors' 
work, from the cadre of the Deputy Collectors' 
grades, and on the top of that put a certain 
number of listed appointments taken from the 
Indian Civil Service, and make that into a self- 
contained separate Service with the pick of the 
University graduates of India. 

32J78. You desire to see Indians attaining 
to about one-sixtb of the total number of posts ? 
—In all it will come to one-foucth including the 
Indian element in the Indian Civil Service. I 
want one-fifth of the appointments to be listed, 

32379. But are they to be listed for the 
remainder of the Provincial Civil Service which 
yon leave behind?— I have said that if you 
remove the Assistant Collectors or Subdivisional 
appointments from the Provincial Service 
then no listed appointments are to be left to 
the Provincial Service. 

32380. Where are yon going to get your 
listed posts from?— Prom the Indian Civil 
Service. There are 85 superior appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service, and my point is 
that you should give us one-fifth oat of that as 
superior posts, and out of that one-fifth, namely 
17 appointments, give us seven for the Execu- 
tive, and leave ten for the Judicial. Give us 
those seven superior appointments for the 
Executive, remove the 27 Deputy Collectors’ 
sub-divisional appointments from the Provin- 
cial Service and turo them into a grads of 
Assistant Collectors, so that, there will be a 
graduation of third, second, and first Assistant 
Collectors going from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000. 

32381. It will mean a good deal of re- 
arrangement of the Service as it stands now ?— 
There will be very little disturbance. 

32332. You think it will mike very little 
alteration ?— Very little alteration practically. 

32383. Do you see no difficulty in keeping 
these watertight compartments as between 
Europeans and Indiahe ?— There are watertight 
compartments at present. 

32334. You cannot say there is a water- 
tight compartment in the Indian Civil Service 
at present?— I am not going to stop the 
Indians from entering the Indian Civil Service; 
I should be very glad if the Indian element 
increased, but only through the London doer. 
I should increase the number of scholarships if 
possible. There are many private trusts and 
charities sending people to England. 

32385. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I take it 
that in the fust place you are very discontented 
with the way the Provincial Civil Service was 
left by the last Commission ?— Yes. 

32386. Is not that one of your motives for 
this scheme of yours?— Yes. 

32387. Your discontent arises from the fact 
that, Erst, the junior posts which were taken 
from the Civil Service and placed in the Pro- 
vincial were not earmarked but merged into 
the Provincial Service and became ordinary 
Deputy Collectors’ appointments ?— Yes. 
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32388. And consequently, you see that the 
Provincial Service is very much handicapped 
hy the fact that in Bombay the Mamlatdars are 
placed in the Provincial Service aDd by that 
means the door is more or less shut to young 
jnen who desire to get into the Provincial 
Service and make a mark there; that there 
must he, owing to the Mamlatdars being in 
the Provincial Civil Service, a great number of 
senior men in that Service, and in that way 
the young, energetic, more educated officer is 
more or less handicapped ?— Yes. 

32389. Then you object to simultaneous 
examination because you think it is not a good 
way of getting into the Indian Civil Service, 
which ought to be in yonr opinion a corps 
d’Uik, manned by men regularly trained in 
England?— Yea. 

32890. In order to bring about a solution 
of all these difficulties you propose to earmark 
all these junior appointments which were 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service and to 
add 6ome appointment at the top of the present 
listed appointments, and to make those appoint- 
ments into a separate cadre altogether which 
shall be recruited by competitive examination in 
India, restricted to the Provinces, into which 
educated young Indians will go and find a 
career which will satisfy their legitimate 
desires ?— Exactly ; that is the middle course 
I have suggested. 

82891. Then you would leave the Provin- 
cial Service to consist of men who were 
promoted from Mamlatdars, and you think 
you have in some way helped the efficiency of 
that service by taking away from it most of 
the sab-divisional work, leaving them the 
sedentary work which can be better held by 
older men ?— Yes. 

32392. But even if you take away these 28 
appointments there will be still many sub- 
division^ appointments left in the Provincial 
Service, will there not?— No, none whatever. 
There is generally only one sub-division given 
to a Deputy Collector and there are 27 or 28 
Districts in the Bombay Presidency including 
Sind. 

_ 32393. How many sub-divisions are there 
in the Bombay Presidency ?— I do not know 
the exact number, but there are two Assistant 
Collectors to one Deputy Collector. 

32394. The main objection I think to your 
scheme, which is a very ingenious one, is of 
course, as the President said, instead of having 
two definite Services, as we have now, you 
make three, and it is rather an unnecessary 
complication to make three Services when you 
can do with two ?— I do it because Indiana 
are not satisfied with the lower service at all 
which will lapse to its subordinate position. . 

82395. And they want to get into the 
Indian Civil Service ? — Yes, 

22396, But supposing, we said, that the 
Provincial Service should be altered by making 
it begin at Its. 300 or Bs, 400 a month at the 
bottom, and by raising the pay of the top 
appointment say to Bs. 1,000, thus excluding 
tbeMdmlatdirs from that service, and recruit- 
ing that service to a large extent by direct 
nomination or selection or direct competition; 
supposing we increase the listed appointments 
o ? 0D P ro P° Be > but left them in the 
bmice > allowed the Government 


to nominate to the Indian Civil Service junior 
appointments men who were in the Provincial 
Service with whom they were satisfied, men 
who had given good evidence by four or five 
years’ service that they were good officers ; and 
supposing that the Government were allowed 
to place those men in the appointments of 
junior and senior Assistant Collectors and 
allowed them to go on, with a claim for any 
appointments that were vacant in the higher 
service, in exactly the same way as the Indian- 
Civil Service men are, do not you think that 
would meet your difficulty, in a much simpler 
way ?— I should like to be enlightened- a little 
more about that. How is the man fo enter 
the service, by competition in the Provincial 
Civil Service? 

32397. Yes? — And rise in the Provincial 
Service up to what and how ? 

32398. He would rise in the* ordinary 
course to Deputy Collectehips, which may 
have their pay raised to Bs. 1,000 instead of 
Es. 900?— And the man is to be selected after 
rising to the top ? 

32399. No, he would be selected after four 
or five years’ service as a distinguished man. 
No seniority would count at all. Ab soon as 
the Government saw that the man was capable 
of doing the work of an Indian civilian, when 
a suitable vacancy occurred be would be 
transferred from the Provincial Service to the 
Indian Civil Service and be allowed to rise 
in the ordinary course of his career ?— There- 
maybe practical difficulties in the scheme 
being worked out later on. 

32400. But it would be simpler than your 
arrangement. You would still have two 
services. You would have improvement in the 
Provincial Civil Service, and you would have- 
given a career which would meet the wants of 
most Indians, while the more brilliant Indians 
would have an opportunity of getting into the 
Indian Civil Service which they have not got 
now ?— You are leaving the poor Mamlatddrs 
out? 

32402. My view is that the Mdmlatddrs, 
just as the Tahsildars in other Presidencies,, 
never ought to be in the Provincial Service- 
at all. They were only recently put into it as 
I understand ?— Quite so. We will not quarrel- 
about the name. They have every right to 
.become Deputy Collectors and they have all' 
the years of work behind them. . 

32402. It might be a mistake that has been- 
made. The Mdmlatdaris a person who per- 
haps ought to have a claim by right to he a 
Deputy Collector, but he is an inferior servant, 
doing inferior work under a Deputy Collector 
who has to do work of a very distinct charac- 
ter. It may be possible that the . proper 
course to take is to exclude the MAmlatddr 
from the Provincial Service and make the 
Deputy Collector the bottom of the Provincial 
Service, bb it is in most Presidencies, to be 
directly recruited, with one vacancy in four 
to be given to promising MiimlatdArs, but as a 
rule to be recruited by direct nomination or 
competition or selection?— That comes to my 
scheme, except that under my scheme I have- 
reserved the higher posts for the deserving 
Mamlatdars who have done very good work. 

32403. But you -make a small Service- 
which is neither the Indian Civil Service nor 
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the Provincial Civil Service, neither fish, flesh, 
(owl, nor good red herring, as they say in 
England, One serious objection to that I see 
is that you stop at the one Junior Secretary 
at the top so that supposing there was not a 
fit person in this service to be given a Secre- 
taryship, which might be the case, Govern- 
ment would be obliged to put an inferior 
officer into the post of Junior Secretary, or if 
the man was a very good Junior Secretary 
you would not allow him to be a Commis- 
sioner, which would bo a serious drawback ?— 
There is the Indian Membership of Council 
for him if he is a very good member. The 
scheme looks small because it relates only to 
the Executive Branch. 

32401. But surety, be would be a better 
Member of Council if he had had two or three 
years’ experience as a Commissioner ?— My 
scheme did not aspire to go into small details : 
it is au idea. 

32105. Do not yon think that it would be 
an advantage if the scheme that I have 
suggested to yon, that men would get into the 
Indian Civil Service after they had proved 
themselves efficient by experience, were adopted. 
These men who get into your service by 
examination may prove great failures just like 
the Statutory Service men did?— If they do 
prove failures it is a service with five or six 
gradations, so that they could never aspire to 
rise. 

32406. But they would remain in the 
service and would always be au obstruction ?— 
They will not be got rid of under your scheme. 

32107. They might be very good for 
Deputy Collectors but quite unfit to join the 
Civil Service, in which case they would not be 
put in ?— As I said just now, the work of a 
District Deputy Collector is identical almost 
with the work of an Assistant Collector. 

32408. He may be a good Deputy Collector 
but quite unfit to be a Collector ?— Under my 
scheme he would not rise to be a Collector at 
all. 

32409. But still, it would be preventing 
good men entering your service by bis remain- 
ing as an Assistant Collector for all his time, 
which would not be a very satisfactory result. 
Of course, there are difficulties in every scheme, 
but I think your scheme has a great many 
difficulties, and I imagine yon think so yourself 
from the elaborate way you have worked it out. 

I quite see that it has the advantage of being 
cheap, but I do not think that is at all what we 
are looking for?— It is not a question of 
cheapness at all, hut of having a self-contained 
service for Indians who wish to go into their 
own cadre. 

3241.0. (Mr. Fisher .) You say that officiat- 
ing promotion should be made in the Provin- 
cial Civil Service. Am I to infer from that 
that you are in favour of the system of officiat- 
ing promotions in general, or that you think it 
unfair that these promotions should be given 
to the Civil Service and not given to the Pro- 
vincial Service ?— I am in favour of officiating 
promotions generally. 

32411. You think the system a good one ? 
—It is a good system, 

32412. Can, you explain to me why you 
think the system is good ?— Because the promo- 
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tions are sometimes very slow and it puts heart 
into a man; he knows that if he cannot be 
promoted at once substantively there may he 
some people going on long leave and he may 
get a chance of officiating. 

32413. Am I not right in saying that it 
often happens that a man under this system 
obtains a higher rate of pay even if he is not 
doing a higher type of work ?— The man who 
is not fit for substantive promotions might be 
passed over even for officiating promotion ; so 
that in that case he may not be getting more 
pay for less work. The pay is personal. The 
Rb. 800 Deputy Collector is doing the same 
work as the Rs. 300 Deputy Collector. It is 
a question purely of seniority, and there is no 
difference in the work. 

32414. In any case you approve of the 
system and wish to have it extended ?— Yes ; 
officiating promotions are necessary. 

32415. (Mi - Sly.) In answer to question (9) 
yon say that Lord Lytton's Government, in 
1878, prescribed that a proportion not exceeding 
one-fifth of the total number of civilians ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State to the Civil 
Service should be Natives selected in India. 
Tbat was one-fifth of the number recruited in 
England, was it not ; that is to say for every five 
civilians rfccruited in England there should be 
one recruited in India?— Yes. 

32416. In that way what was contemplated 
was not one-fifth of the total service but one- 
sixth of the total service ?— It might come to 
one-sixth. 

32417. In answer to question (12) you have 
said that at present no member of the Provin- 
cial Service is bolding superior listed posts in 
this Presidency. Surely, there are Provincial 
Service men holding superior posts? -Not one. 
The Provincial Civil Service began with me, 
as I was the first man who passed the com- 
petitive test in 1897. 

32*118. I understand there are two Judges ? 
—I am talking only of the Executive Branch. 

32419. Two superior listed posts at present 
are held by Statutory Civilians ?— Yes, and 
they have declined to join the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32420. But the Judicial superior posts are 
held by Provincial Civil Service officers, are 
they not?— They are, and I have said that my 
answers are confined only to the Executive 
Branch. 

32421. I should like to have your opinion 
as to whether yon think that this system of a 
certain limited number of listed posts really 
adds to the popularity of the Provincial Service, 
or is conducive to content in that service. It 
evidently is satisfactory to the man who is 
selected for that listed post ?— Yes, it is satis- 
factory to him only. 

32422. What is the result of that system 
on the other members of the service who are 
not selected for it ?— They may not be satisfied, 
but they aspire to the next vacancy. What 
we want is a larger number of posts, that is 
all. 

32423. But no matter how large a number 
of posts may be granted as listed posts it would 
be very difficult for all the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service to get into those 
listed posts ?— All cannot get in, of course. 
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32424. Unless yon have a very large nom- 
h er ?~Unlessyon adopt the scheme I have 
suggested , , 

32425. Under the existing system of listed 
post* there is a small fraction, ot officers in the 
Provincial Service who can secure promotion 
in each of those posts ?— That is so. 

32426. Does the benefit that is derived ly 
the Provincial Civil Service from that system 
compensate for the amount of discontent that 
is caused in the Provincial Civil Service hy the 
substantial number of officers who are passed 
over and not promoted to listed posts?— -None 
have been passed over because there have been 
none appointed yet in this Presidency. 

32427. Bat on the Judicial aide of the 
service ?— I do not know anything about the 
Judicial. 

82428. You cannot give ua any opinion 
then as to whether the system of listed poBts 
is one that improves the Provincial Civil 
Service or causes discontent ?— I have empha- 
tically said that it does not give satisfaction. 

32429. I believe that a portion ol your 
service was spent in Bind ?— Yes, I was five 
years in Sind, from 1903 to 1908. 

' 32430. In what capacity did yon serve in 
Bind ?— I always served in the capacity of a 
anbdiviaional officer, doing Asaistant'Collector’s 
work for tho past 15 years. 

32431. In what district?— I have served in 
the Thar and Parkar District, and the 
Iiaikbaoa District, and also the Haidatabad 
Distriot for a short time. 

32432, But most of it was in the Thar and 
Parkar District?— Yes, about three years. 

82433, Who was your Deputy Commis- 
sioner there?— Mr. McKenzie when 1 went 
there, hut be has retired now. 

32434. Did that officer have any knowledge 
of the Sindi language ?— Colloquially he might 
be said to be a Sindi scholar ; he knew Sindi 
fluently, 

32435. Was he capable of talking ‘to the 
Sindi population without the aid ol aa inter- 
preter ?~T have not seen any head of a dis- 
trict having an interpreter while talking to the 
village people in the course of my 15 years’ 
experience, except when he happened to come 
to a district the language of which he did not 
know at all, at tho commencement. 

32436. Have yon been present with Col- 
lectors whilst they were on tour in camp?— 
We have been camping together sometimes. 

32437- Xsit your experience that the Collec- 
tor has no inteiwmse whatever with zemindars 
or other people of position during his touring 
in camp ?~T should say he is hardly ever free 
from intercourse; he has hardly a moment to 
spare to himself when he is out in the district. 

32438. Are tho cultivators, the ryots and 
the agricultural population generally given 
free access to the Collector whilst he is on 
tour?— Every evening there is a call for peti- 
tioners, when anybody and everybody can 
present a petition. A man who wants to Bee 
the Collector or Assistant Collector in private 
has only to send a word through a PattawUa 
and he can do so ; he may be kept waiting out- 
side a little if a cases is going on or if the Col- 
lector is otherwise busy, or is taking his tiffin. 


32439. During his morning rides in camp 
ate the cultivators and people allowed freely to 
come to him and make any representations 
they wish Yes. In fact he goes to see them, 
that is what bis morning’s ride ia for. He 
visits and inspects the village* and sees the 
people and learns their grievances. 

32440. Ab subdivisions! officer, I suppose, 
you exercise magisterial powers ?— YeB, I have 
been a Erst Class Magistrate for the last 13 
years, 

32441. Gan you tell ua whether it is a fact 
that magistrates issue summonses without 
specifying any place where the accused or 
witness is to appear ?— We, always have a pro- 
gram of tour lined beforehand, and when the 
case is fixed, the Sberisbtadar knows what date 
the camp will be at a certain place, and it is 
his business to fill in the place and the date. 

32442. Gan you tall us whether the place, 
is filled in or not ?— It is. I have not heard 
any complaints about the place not being filled 
in. As a matter of fact, the tonr of a Sub- 
' divisional Officer or Collector is not a thing 
about which any information ig necessary at 
all ; you can ask any bazaar boy and he will 
say the Sahib is in this village or that village. 

32443. The form of summons which is 
used has a blank apace left for the name and 
the place?— Yea, the name and date. 

32444. And your experience is that that 
place is always filled np ?— It is always filled up, 
32443. (Mr. Chmbal) What was your 
University career ?— I was the only gradaato 
in the first class honours of my year, 1895. 

32446. Soon after you graduated the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service was formed?— Yes, the 
first competitive examination was held in 
1866-7. 

32447. For how many years was the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service recruited hy competitive 
examination ?— Only on three different 
occasions, 

32448. Three continuous yearn?— Ho, I 
think with a break of one year between each. 

32449. What were the hopes which those 
who were recruited into the Provincial Civil 
Service in 1895 had "—Their hopes were to 
rise to the Collector’s post, 

82450. ‘When you entered the Provincial 
Civil Service were you aware that the listed 
posts ol nine Assistant Collectorships were 
merged into the Provincial Civil Service?— 
My idea was very hazy about that. 2 was 
only a hoy and knew nothing about ^ what the 
merging of the posts and what the listed posts 
were. I only knew I was going to be a 
Collector by-and-by. 

32451, "What do you mean exactly hy " by- 
and-by ” ? Previoua to that Deputy Collectors 
■were not recruited at once from graduates ?-Ko. 

32452. Either by , competition or other- 
wise ?— So. 

32453. Did youl expect that you would 
have to go aud work your way from Re. 300 to 
lia. 400 and from Rs. 400 to Be, 500 up to the 
topmost grade ?— I knew I had to work in the 
same cadre for a uuraber of years and prove 
my efficiency before I should be selected for a 
Collector’s post, bull did not think I would 
have to work right up to the top, because 
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according to the scale the time for my pension 
would arrive before I reached Bs. 800 grade.' 

32454. Yon expected that if yon showed 
good work in the Es. 500 grade yon would be 
selected for a superior listed post ?— Yes, that 
is what the Government of India had said 
when they created the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32455. Do not you think that those inten- 
tions were prevented from being carried ont by 
the older men who wore given Hie listed 
posts?— Yes, there are two statutory gentle- 
men filling those two posts. 

3245G. Therefore, it is not anybody's 
fault?— I have not said it is anybody’s fault. 

32457. You were transferred to Sind 
from the Bombay Presidency?— Yes. 

32458. Did you know Sindi?— I had to 
pass the Sindi examination in Bis months' 
time. 

32459. When you went there and took 
charge of your post as Deputy Collector you 
did not know Sindi ?— No. 

32460. You passed the Sindi examination 
afterwards ?— Within a year at the outside. 

324G1. And during that time you were doing 
your usual routine work, which included going 
round the district?— Yes, talking a little 
Hindustani when I could not understand the 
Sindi. 

324G2. So that, you could pull along without 
knowing Sindi?— There was absolutely no 
difficulty except in talking with the poorest 
ryots, when there was a little difficulty in the 
beginning. 

32463. You found no difficulty when yon 
did not know Sindi in doing your work as 
Deputy Collector?— I had no appreciable 
difficulty ; I will not say I bad no difficulty 
whatsoever. 

324G4. In the same way, there would be 
no difficulty for a European Assistant Collector 
doing bis work without knowing the Sindi 
language well?— Until one has passed the 
examination there is a little difficulty. There 
would not be any great difficulty, but perhaps 
for an Assistant Collector there might be a 
little more difficulty than for an Indian, though 
it would not be such as to stop him from 
doing his work or to make his work inefficient. 

32405. Do you think that after passing 
the examination the officer is able to speak 
fluently with the ryots in their own language? 
—It is not the passing of the examination but 
the daily contact into which he comes with 
the village people. 

32466. When the Assistant Collector i'b 
out in the district has he any office work to 
do?— He has. He moveB with his whole 
office. . . 

32467. How much of his time during the 
day is taken up by table-work ?— About fonr 
solid hours' work, 

324GB. And how much of his time has he 
ordinarily to devote to Criminal work ? — 
Ordinarily, about two hours a day on an 
average. 

32469. Pour hours’ table-work and two 
hours’ Criminal work ?— Yon might put it at 
five hours including everything, Bevenue work; 
Municipal work, Criminal work, and all sorts 
of table work. 


32470. Those five hours are the usual 
office hours ' Yes, between 12 and 5. 

32471. What work is done outside, this 
work ?— Early in the morning at sunrise we 
go out riding and visit one or two or three 
villages according to the distance from our 
camp, and we ask the village officers to he 
present to meet us at several places, and we 
see the cultivation and check the registers, 
and go into the villages. 

32472. What is exactly the direct inter- 
course with the ryots that you come across ? 
—If a man happens to be in his field when we 
go out for field inspection we speak to him. 

32473. When you go out for your ride in 
the morning you go with the object of 
inspecting a village ?— We go with the object 
of inspecting the cultivation as well as ins- 
pecting the village. 

32474. Do you inspect the crops ?— Yes. 

32475. And you have to make notes about 
your inspection ?— Yes. 

32476. As to how many annas the crop 
is ?— Yes, the condition of the crop and all 
that. 

32477. That does not require much direct 
intercourse with the people, does it?— That 
does not want much. 

32478. What else is comprised in the 
morning work?-After finishing crop inspec- 
tion we go to the village which is situated 
close by. Generally a notice is given by the 
Patel that the Sahib is coming and the people 
are already assembled on the Ghmdi. 

32479. What is done there which brings 
you into direct intercourse with the people ?— 
Generally by the beating of a drum the Patel 
informs the village that the Sahib is coming 
and all the village people who have anything 
to say gather at the Clwwdi. After Beeing the 
school or liquor shop you take a seat on the 
village charpoi and begin to talk to the people. 
Sometimes it takeB one hour and sometimes 
half-an-hour and sometimes five minutes. It 
i9 a question of village and village and people 
and people. 

32480. What sort of talk is it that you 
have with the people?— The first talk is of 
course about the crops. 

32481. That you have already done?— No. 
After making your own notes and recording 
your own experience and the state of the 
crops, you have a talk with the people about 
the crop6 and the land revenue they are to 
pay. 

32482. Do you correct your notes of 
inspection by any talk you have with the 
people ?— Of course, The people will say that 
the crop is very poor and that they cannot pay 
the whole revenue this time, and so on, 

32483. I want to have a dear idea because 
we have not had it described to us exactly 
what the routine work is. Is the Patel asked 
to bring to the Ghmdi those people whose field 
you have inspected : are they specially called 
there?— No. 

32484. Then by talking with whom do yon 
check your notes of inspection ?— Our notes of 
inspection do not relate to separate fields hat 
to the general nature of the crop of the whole 
village. 
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32485. Supposing, that by your personal 
inspection you have said it is a 10 or 12-anna 
crop, you talk generally with the people, and 
if they say it is only an 8-anna crop yon listen 
to that talk and check your notes accordingly ? 
—Chat is so. 

32486. I suppose, while you are tong your 
table-work and correspondence work there is 
nobody except yourself and perhaps your 
Sherishtadar?— Yes, the Sherishtadar is called 
when necessary. 

32487. "When you are going round in camp 
do you do criminal work at any definite time 
or do you take your own time ?— It is gene- 
rally in the office hours, between 12 and 5, 
that we do the criminal work. 

32488. But supposing a case is set down, 
does it not often happen that you take up a 
case at 4 o'clock in the afternoon or even at 5 
o’clock ?— We have to wait for the parties if 
they do not appear, because it is a long march 
lor them sometimes. The case may be set 
down at 12 o’clock and the parties may not be 
there, 

32189. Does it never happen that even if 
the parties are there you are engaged in other 
important work, and therefore you lot the cri- 
minal matter stand over for some time, until 
yon have gone over your more important 
work ' Yes, very often. 

32490. It is also, I suppose, usual that a 
case which you take at 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
evening is not finished ?— Yes. 

32491. And then you move your camp to 
the other village?— We have to do so. 

32492. And for the further progress of the 
case thev have to appear there ?— Yes, they 
have to follow, 

32493. So that it is not untrue that on 
several occasions Pleaders and the parties have 
to move with the Assistant Collector from 
camp to camp?— On certain occasions they 
have, 

32494. (Sir Theodore Mmson.) I gather 
from the answers you have just given to 
Mr. Chaubal that you have a very full day ? — 
A very full life. 

32495. Do you get very many opportunities 
amidst this continuous strain of work and 
inspection, of mixing with the people, except 
in .so far as your official duties go — I mean 
social intercourse?— In camp life there is very 
little, society except that of your wife. 

32496. We have been told that civilians do 
not. mix with the people, and I am rather 
anxious to know,, after your evidence, when 
you get time to mix with the people except in 
an official way ?— Nobody invites me to break- 
fast there and I cannot invite anybody to 
breakfast with me. I do not - quite understand 
what sort of mixing you mean. 

32497.. It has been brought to our notice 
several times that the Indian civilian doeB not 
mix with the people and I understand that/he 
and you are all very busy with a good deal of 
work and that you have not ' very much time 
outside official hours to mix with anybody?— 
" ® • no time to waste. 

J5 Sw you very much more time to 
Si lian the 11131811 Civil Service 

officer 7 I think we are equally hard worked. 


32499. Have you observed amongst your 
contemporaries that education in England is 
a very - particular advantage to an Indian 
Government servant ?— I have never been to 
England, -but I know that after going to . 
England onr young men return with a lot of 
polish and that it does good to a man ; it 
broadens his views. 

32500. You have found that on the whole 
residence of a year or two years in England is 
an advantage ?— Yes, it would be a great 
advantage. . 

32501. You do not say that on theoretical 
grounds, but from observation?— From direct 
observation. 

32502. Would you mind repeating what 
districts of Sind you have served in?— Lat- 
k Ann, Thar and Pdrkar, where I was a 
Sub-divisional Officer, and in Kaiichi where 
I was City Magistrate for some time, 

32503. Are those the districts in which 
Mr. Bhurgri, who has been one of onr witnesses, 
was a resident?— Yes, he is one of the Earnin' 
ddra there in one of the districts in which I 
served. 

32504. (Mr. Jogkkar.) You know that 
under the orders of the Government of India 
the present Provincial Civil Service is recruited 
partly by nomination and partly by promotion 
from Mdmlatdars?— Yes. 

32505. Do you also know that one list is 
kept of both these officers now?— Of course. 

32506. Are you against the present system 
of keeping one list for direct recruits and for 
officers promoted from subordinate service ?— 
I tun not against the present ByBtem, but I do not 
quite understand your question. The present 
system does not lead to any result ; it leads to no 
advantage as far as the Provincial Civil Service 
is concerned. 

32507. The Provincial Civil Service now 
consists of men promoted from the lower 
division, selected Mamlatdars?— Yes. 

32508. And it also consists of men nomi- 
nated with dne regard to different classes of 
the community?— Yes. 

32509. And both these officers are entered, 
in one list. 1 If your system of. having a 
separate branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
is adopted the young men will be . separately 
listed and the old men will be separately 
listed?— That is what I want, I say the 
young men Bhould not be mixed up with old 
men in the same grade. 

32010. Under your scheme, there will be 
rapid promotion for young men and Blow 
. promotion for old meD?— Not at .all. 

32611. I calculate there will be 55 old 
men?— Yes. 

32512. And 27 young men?— Yes. 

32513. If the young and old men are put 
together in one list, do not you think the old 
men will also have a chance of promotion to 
posts of Es. 2,000, as the case may be ?— It. is 
■impossible for an old' man ever to rise to 
■ Bs. 2,000 after becoming a Mimlatdar. 

32514. I draw your attention to Bale 20, 
which says that promotion to Bs. 500 and 
upwards is to be given solely on fitness and . 
merit, seniority being regarded only when- the 
claims of candidates of equal fitness and .merit 
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come into competition. Therefore, places of 
Bs. 600 and upwards are to be given only to 
fit and competent men, without regard to 
age?— Not without regard to age. 

92615. Seniority is to be considered only 
when there are two officers of equal merit ?— 

I would refer you to the Government Resolu- 
tion of 1S92 when the Provincial Civil Service 
was created, and the Provincial Civil Service 
has been amended nearly half-a-dozen times 
during the last 15 years. 

32516, I mean according to recent orders?— 

I have not read the recent orders. I know that 
promotion to Bs. 500 and upwards is only by 
selection and that seniority does not count. 
82517. That is by merit and fitness ?— Yes. 
32518. So that if there is an old Mimlat- 
ddr of say 42 years and a yonng officer of 
30 years, the young officer may he put over 
the old Mimlatddr if he is fit and competent ?— 
Yes. 

32519. So that promotion to Ks. 500 and 
upwards is not given to old men as a matter of 
right ?— No, by selection. 

82520. Some of these old men have a 
chanoe of rising to a listed post?— The Govern- 
ment of India have said, no. They have said 
it will always be desirable to select persona for 
a higher Executive office from those who, 
while they have given proof of distinguished 
ability by efficient service, are Btill compara- 
tively young and possess that bodily activity 
which i6 a m« qu&ium for such employment 
It 16 useless to have a Collector who cannot 
ride. 

32521. Do you think an officer of 42 years 
is an old officer?— I am not talking of an 
officer of 42, but of a gentleman who has been 
a Mdmlatddr and who wants to be a Collector. 

32522. A Mdmlatddr who is promoted to 
a Deputy Collector may be 42 years old, may 
he not?— There may he exceptions ; 1 am 
talking only of the average. 

32523. Under your system, would you not 
cause discontent to the old men ?— If you will 
kindly refer to my answer, you will see that 
out of 82 Deputy Collectors, 61 are over the' 
age of 40. 

32524. So that, you would promote to the 
post of Collector only men below 40?— Not 
necessarily. Of these 61 Deputy Collectors 
most are in the lower grades yet and have 
still to go up. I have been 15 years in the 
Deputy Collector's grade although I entered 
direct by competition. There are four or five 
Mdmlatdar grades besides. 

32525. According to your printed state- 
ment you are goiDg to have a separate list in 
which the minimum pay is Es. 300 and the 
maximum pay is Es. 2,000 ?— Yes. 

32526. And these higher rates of pay are 
to he given to 27 young men ?— Yes, the pick 
of the University graduates who have passed 
a stiff competitive examination, not clerks or 
Mdmlatddrs. 

32527. Under the present system of .a 
combined list there is a chance for old men to 
rise to Eb. 800 or even Rs. 960 or Bs. 1,800 ?— 
Nothing will prevent Government from 
appointing a clever Mimlatddr to any position 
they like, 
a 495-93 


32528. You have made a separate list of 
young men?— Yes. There is no service in 
which I find youDg men and old men in the 
Bame grade. Old men should he at the top 
and young men at the bottom, but here I find 
the reverse, young men being at the top and 
old men at the bottom. That is what I do 
not like. Why should the poor Mamlatdflrs 
he made discontented by making them Es. 300 
and Es. 400 grade Deputy Collectors, while 
young men are in the Es. 600 and Bs. 700 
grade Deputy Collectors, 

32529. Do not you think that your system 
of having a separate list containing 27 high 
posts for young men will cause discontent to 
the old Mdmlatdars promoted for their long ex- 
perience and ability ?— There aro not 27 high 
posts ; they are Deputy Collectors’ posts. In 
all there are 34, and out of these only seven am 
listed posts. Twenty-seven axe the old posts 
of Deputy Collectors which I propose to remove 
from the Deputy Collector’s grade and put 
below these listed posts, and make a separate 
service. 

32530. But you reserve these 7 posts for 
young men who have passed the competitive 
examination ?— Yes, and who work up _ from 
the last grade to the first grade of Assistant 
Collector. There will be four grades before they 
can become Collectors ; there will he the pro- 
bationary grade, and the third, second, and 
first grade of Assistant Collectors. 

32531. Under your system do you not 
thiDk the promotion would be more rapid for 
young men than under the present system ?— 

I do not think so. Under the circumstances it 
may be slower. There are only 7 listed ap- 
pointments. 

32532. Do you rot think promotion to the 
Rs. 500, Es. 700 and Bs. 900 will be rapid now ? 
—I cannot tell you whether it will be rapid or 
slow. It is a middle course which I have 
suggested as an idea. There has been so much 
destructive criticism that I thought a construc- 
tive idea might be welcomed. 

32533. You say there is a separate Sub- 
divisional Officer for each district ?— Almost 
for each district. 

32534. In the Presidency of Bombay there 
are 19 districts ?— Yes. 

32535. How many are there in Sind?— 
Seven. 

32536. Out of these 34 posts, how many 
would you give to these 26 districts ?— All. 

32537. There are two Senior Collectors, 
two Junior Collectors and one Junior Secre- 
tary in your list and you must exclude those 
posts ?— You deduct 7 from 34. and the re- 
maining number is the present number of sub- 
divisions given to the Deputy Collectors in the 
Presidency proper and Sind. 

32538. Would you appoint probationers in 
training in England to these posts ?— That is 
a detail about which I have not thought. 

32539. Because, if the probationers are 
excluded there will remain only twenty-one 
posts?— Then the remainder might be left for 
the Mimlatdirs : I have no objection 
32540. You say there are 27 sub-divisions 
and 27 posts can be secured out of this list, 
but when I look at the list there are only 21 
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Assistant Oolieotors esolnding polationers 1 
—They might remove only 21 eub-diviaons 
from the Deputy Collectors cadre, leaving the 
rest of -the Bub-divisions for those Mamlatdirs 
Tvho are thought fit and able and o! sufficient 
merit to fill the post. My point is that there 
should be only one door for entering the 
service, and it should he competition. Let 
promotion be made poreiy on fitness and merit ; 
but the first door should be by competition. 
Invite medical certificates, character certi- 
ficates and all that, but let it be competition 
as the last test. 

32541. But the system of competition 
which was adopted in yonr time has been 
dispensed with by Government ?— Yes I say it 
should be reintroduced. Government dispensed 
with the system on the ground that the result 
of the competitive examination tallied with 
the result of the University examinations. 
That was the only ground on which they 
dispensed with the system, 

32542. Was not nomination substituted in 
order to enable men of different classes to be' 
seleoted and appointed?— Quite so, but I have 
kept a safeguard for the backward class of 
Muhammadans also. 

32548. Only Muhammadans ?— The only 
two big classes ia India are the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. 

82544. Would you admit the Hindus, 
Parsaes, Anglo-Indians, and so on, and tell 
them to appear for a competitive exami- 
nation?— Yes. 

32545. And yon would only have a separate 
examination for Muhammadans?— Only if the 
Government think it necessary. If the 
Government think they are very backward in 
education, as it is the community forming 
one-fifth of the total population of India a 
separate examination may be held for them. 

32546. According to the estimate a sepa- 
rate examination will have to be held every 
year or every alternate year ?— Yes, just as 
was done in my case. 

32547. At what age should the candidates 
appear ?— I have not thought out these things, 
but I should say about the age at which 
civilians appear. When the first competitive 
examination was introduced I had to pass an 
examination in riding, and to pass the same 
•tests iuthe departmental examinations, and 
in fact undergo the same probationary period 
as the Civil Servant. Let the same test be 
applied, and the age be anything you like bet- 
ween 23 and 25, so that University graduates 
may be attracted. 


. 32548, You have reserved 27 posts for 
young men according to your scheme. If that 
scheme is adopted how many men from 
the present list will be transferred to that 
cadre ?— It is for Government to Bay. I do 
not know the career and the fitness of every- 
body. 

32549. I only want to elicit from you how 
many vacancies are likely to occur every 
year ?— I have said one or two, 

32550. But in 13 years all the posts will be 
filled ?— One or two will occur after the whole 
cadre is filled, that is what I mean. If the 
service is created then there will be all the 
vacancies to fill. After the whole service is 
staffed there will be one or two Vacancies 
every year or every alternate year. ' 

£2551. Out of 27 posts there will be one or 
two vacancies every year? —There will be 35 
appointments, not 27. Ion have to count the- 
listed appointments also- If the probationer 
goes up there will be the probationers' vacan- 
cies also, so that you will nave to count 84, 
32552. Out of 34 you think there will be 
two vacancies every year ?— I do not say that ; 
there will be one every alternate year, it may 
be, or one every year or one every three 
years— I do not know. It is just as they held 
the Provincial Civil Service Examination one 
year ; no examination the following year ; an 
examination the next year ; and no examina- 
tion the following year, and so on. 

32553. _ Would you not reserve even one or 
two District posts to those old officers who 
have proved their ability during their long 
career?— I really do not see how it is possible 
for a gentleman who has been a Mdmlafcddr to 
become a Collector under this system. ' If 
Government want to appoint him it is a differ- 
ent thing. But, how is the scheme to b.e 
worked ? 

32554. (Mr. Bliaibhode.) Have you seen 
the rules framed for the recruitment to the 
Executive' Branch of .the Provincial Civil 
Service ?— I have. . 

32555. Do you think those rules offer 
sufficient encouragement to graduates' to become 
Mimlatdars?— The -last Commission was of 
opinion that the Mimlafcddrs should not be in 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

82556. I find there are some rules which 
provide for the admission of graduates to rise 
from a post of Rs. 30, and I see no pro vision. is 
made for their being Mamlatddrs after any 
definite period ?— I have hot seen that rale. 

’ (The witness withdrew;) 


William Hastings Sham, Esquire, Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 


Written aataen relating to the Indian- 
Civil 8eniee. 

■- 82557, (6). In particular, .what would be your 
opinion .regarding a system of simultaneous 
-■eauainations in India audio England, -open ia 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
. Majesty ?— That it woald load before long to a 
PW>**0f Mi* in ft, 

service. Jho educational .facilities may .not 


exist to any great extent now, but they would, 
soon come, and '.no doubt cramming establish- 
ments would be set up. The examination .would 
dominate the whole educational system of India, 
and nothing else would have a look in by the 
side of it. 

,82568. (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to .filling .a fixed proportion ,of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service .cadre by 
Natives of India, recraitedby mem of a separate 
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examination in India, or by means o£ aspirate 
examinations in each province or group of pro- 
vinces in India ? If yon favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?— 1 That the 
officers so recruited would tend to be looked 
upon as distinct from and inferior to those 
recruited in England, whilst as in the last case 
the Indian examination would tend to dominate 
in an overwhelming manner the whole system 
of instruction in this conntry. 

32559 (16). Wliat alterations, if any, do yon 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks proscribed for the open competitive 
examination ? — I Lave not seen the syllabus bnt 
I have beoD told that the Oriental classical 
languages do uot carry so many marks as Greek 
and Latin. If so, I think that they might be 
canalized, provided of coarse that the standard 
of attainment expected is similar. 

32560 (32). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
iu England or in India? Is yonr aaswer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?— I certaiuly think it desirable that a 
Native of India who is to take part in the 
administration of this country should have an 
opportunity of acquainting himself at Grab hand 
with some of the conditions of life and of thought 
in England. The administration of his country 
is supposed to bo Western in general and 
British in particular in its character and tend- 
encies, and [ do not sBe how this character can 
be expected to be maintained by men who join 
the servioe without having ever seen a Western 
country, or perhaps over having spoken to a 
European. Many young Indians puss through a 
whole school and college course without ever 
hearing English spoken by an Englishman, still 
less coining into any contact with the British. 

32561 (45). Do yon consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for whioh depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should suoh abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ? — It seems to me idle to pretend 
that the expenses of the average European 
.having his domicile abroad are uot greater -mnch 
greater— than those of the average Indian or 
other person doinicilod in India. This being so 
it seems to me only fair that the former should 
receive more pay oither in the form of special 
allowance or in that of increased salary. As to 
which of these forms is the more convenient in 
working I am hardly in a position to judge. 
Should the allowance be abolished I do not 
think that officers already employed should 
suffer. Newcomers have the option of entering 
on the terms offered or staying oat. 

Supplementary written answers. 

32562. 8app. question (I), Please give the 
Commission some account of the teaching 
provided by the University and the affiliated 
Colleges for the M.A. Examination of the 
Bombay University, To what extent does the 
M.A. teaching cover the snbjecfcs which a 
candidate may offer for the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, and how does the standard attained 
in Bombay compare with that necessary to pass 
the Indian Civil Service Examination now held in 
London?— The regulations have recently haen 
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revised and the new SLA. Examination will be 
held for the first time in 1916. The University 
is contemplating making some arrangement for, 
teaching the M.A. courses, or some of them,' hut 
at present it does nothing in this direction, 1 Iff 
the affiliated Colleges the general principle 'is 
that the undergraduates have the first claim on 
the time of the staff, but help is given to the 
M.A, students in proportion to the time and staff, 
available. Attendance at any College is not' 
compulsory on any M.A. candidate, except in' 
the caseof Chemistry where the candidates have 
to submit certified laboratory journals, 

(ii) There has not been time to obtain full 
information from the Colleges on this subject, 
bnt the following notes will indicate what is 
being done at present 

Mphinshne College, -English, two or three 
lectures a week are usually given, but at 
present none; History, two lectures a 
week; Sanskrit, two lectures a week; 
Mathematics, assistance when asked for. 

Deccan College. — Langs ages, History, Mathe- 
matics, assistance when asked for. 

Wilson College.— English, two lectures a 
week; Sanskrit, three lectures a week; 
Chemistry, Physics, two years’ course 
complete ; Philosophy, assistance. 

St. hvier’s College.— English with Latin or 
French or Persian, four or five lectures a 
week ; History, three lectures a week ; Che- 
mistry, three lectures a week and practical 

' work daily from 9 till 4 ; Biology, three 
lectures a week and practical wort daily. 

Fergmon College.— Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy, a two years’ course ; Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, facilities in the laboratory and some 
lectures ; Sanskrit, English, assistance. 

The introduction this year of now regulations 
for the B.A. Examination has greatly increased 
the work of individual Professors and conse- 
quently the help given to the M.A. candidates 
at some Colleges has been diminished. 

(iii) Before comparing the M.A. subjects with 
those of the Indian Civil Service Examination I 
have to say that it is always difficult to judge of 
the standard of an examination on paper: it fa 
necessary to know bo me thing of the questions 
set and of the manner in which the answers 
are marked. In the case of the Indian Civil 
Service Examination I have no practical acquaint- 
ance with it whatever, but I have consulted the 
Byllabns of the examination for 1913. 

(ivl In respect of languages I can say from 
my own knowledge that Greek is practically 
non-existent in this University, and the standard 
of Latin very low. On the other hand I have 
always understood from Indians who have been 
to England that the standard there attained in 
Sanskrit was not high, and probably the same 
is trae of Arabic. The standard in French here 
is low, owing to want of conversational facilities, 
and German has only recently been added’ as a 
possible language. Speaking generally then 
I should say that the Bombay standard is 
certainly lower than the English one in respect 
of Greek, Latin, French, and German, but prob- . 
ably higher in respect of Sanskrit and Arabjc. 
An Indian friend who studied for the Indian Civil 
Service in England tells me that those who offer 
English and Sanskrit for the M.A. here do not 
find that the Indian Civil Service work covers 
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auv new ground. If this is true ■ at present it- 
v?ill be still more tme under the new regulations- 
iy which the coarse in English especially will be 

considerably strengthened. 

(t) In Science I see that a large proportionof 
marks is assigned at tbe Indian Civil Service 
Examination to practical work. The insufficiency 
of practical work has been tbe great weakness 
hitherto in Bombay, owing partly to the want of 
laboratory facilities. This may be expected to be 
remedied when the Royal Institute of Science 
gets to work. 

(vi) In history the same friend tells me that 
the work required for the Indian Civil Service is' 
rather more varied than that of our M.A., but 
that the facilities for studying economics in 
Bombay are meagre. 

H Under Logic, Psychology, Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, the Indian Civil Service 
syllabus gives no details. The M.A; course here 
is extensive on paper, but there ia little assistance 
available in the way of teaching. 

(viii) In Mathematics there are two M.A. 
courses, The Indian Civil Service Lower and 
Higher Mathematics together seem to cover a 
little more ground than either 3JLA. coarse 
separately, but I am hardly competent to pro- 
nounce on this. 

(ix) The great difference between the two 
examinations is that the M.A. can be passed in 
one subject only, viz,, Languages (English and 
another}, History, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, or Natural Soience ; whilst 
for the Indian Civil Service a number of subjects 
•must be taken simultaneously. But tbe Bombay 
M.A, candidate usually devotes only a small part 
of his time to his subject t he teaches in a school 
or studies law or follows some other pursuit 
simultaneously. If he gave up his whole time 
to the matter he could cover more ground. 

32563, Supp. question (II), What is your 
experience of tho difficulty of maintaining the 
secrecy of examination papers in India nnd of 
other frauds in connection with examinations ?— 
The University papers are printed with strict 
precautions at the Government Central Press on 
; the day on which they are set. In the case of tbe 
Matriculation which is held at different centres 

Mr. W. H. Shabi 


fie papers for each centre are printed there on the 
day of the examination in the presence of the 
examiner in charge. The University Registrar 
tolls me that there has been no leakage of exam- 
ination papers since 1885. In 1904 there was a 
case of personation at the Matriculation.' Both 
parties to the' frand were, oharged .before a 
Magistrate and sentenced. ... 

32564. Supp. question (III). What in your 
opinion would be the probable effect upon Univer- 
sity education iu India of holding a competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service in this 
country?— In this country most students.fand 
their parents) care only for appearing at an 
examination. No matter how ill-prepared the 
candidate may be, all that he asks is to.be allowed 
to appear: he trusts that by the grace of God 
and the chapter of accidents he. will then some- 
how scrape through, and . of oourse at every big 
examination there are those who get through by 
a fluke and thereby encourage their successors to 
follow the same course. I. think, then, that if 
there were an Indian Civil Service Examination 
in this country almostevery undergraduate would 
aim at trying his luck at it, and would accordingly 
demand that the University courses should be 
so framed as to give him a chance. -But the 
Indian Civil Service -Examination; invoiveB.-the 
simultaneous study of a number of rather hetero- 
geneous subjects, e ■ g-, English, Sanskrit, French, 
German, Botany, Zoology, Geology, English 
History, European History,. Political Science, 
English Law were the subjects offered by a 
friend of mine. At present, the, B.A. course is 
confined to English and one other subject and the 
M.A. course to one ’subject only. I think that a 
domand would arise for combining more subjects, 
so that the future Indian Civil Service candidate 
might start in good time with some of his 
Botany, Zoology and so .on in combination with 
his Languages and History j and only - such 
subjects or combinations would be patronised 
which promised to be helpful for the Indian Civil 
Service. No doubt, another result would ,bp the 
.paying of more attention to post-graduate students 
than is done at present ; but ibis doubtful if the 
Colleges would be able, to do all that was wanted 
and in their absonco I am afraid that cramming 
establishments would spring up and prosper. 

called and examined. 


32585. (Chairman.) You are the Director of 
Public Instruction in Bombay ?— Yes. 

32566. You say that simultaneous examina- 
tions would, in your judgment, lead before long to 
a great increase in the proportion of Indians in the 
^Service. Could yon give na the reasons wh.ch have 
'led you to foim that opinion ?- 1 think the 
.number of candidates wonld greatly increase and 
so a greater proportion would pass. 

; _ 32667. You say that at present the educa- 
. ticual facilities may not exist to any gnat extent, 
but none the less, you still think thal by the larger 
number, going up there will be a .greater increase 
•an the uuxnter that will pass ?~I- do not think 
anybody would passs immediately, bnt with -the 

demand the facilities would he forthcoming. 

82? 63 . You are of opinion that’the Oriental 
ctea® languages should cany the same numbor 
ot marts as Greek and Latin provided that the 


same standard is maintained in each case?— I see 
no reason why they should not. 

. 3*569. You say, that many young Indians pass 
through a whole school and college course without 
ever bearing English spoken by an Englishman, 
still less coming into any contact with the British. 
To what extint is that the 'case?— The -great 
majority of fchools are manned entirely by Indians, 
and many colleges are also manned by Indians. 

3*570. 1 suppose that would not be the case 
- in English schools and colleges in the larger 
towns?— The largest college of all in this Preal 
dc-ncy is entirely manned by Indians, Eergnsson 
College at Poona, which has nearly a thousand 
students It is fed by a very large 'school which 
hoe more than a thooEand hoys, and a boy may go 
right through that school and college without 
hearing an Englishman. 

32573 . Is no English taught there; at all?— 
■English rB taught hut not by Englishmen. 
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32572. Take for instance the school b and 
colleges in Bombay, era they manned mainly by 
Indians? — Except the Mission Institutions, The 
Government High School here is supposed to have 
an English bead master, but for some time past 
it ha* not, ns a matter of fact. 

31 573. In your Supplementary Answers you 
say, speaking of the difficulty between tbo two 
examinations, the M.A, and the Indian Civil 
Service, that the Bombay M.A Candidate usually 
devotes only a small port of his time to his subject, 
that he teaches in a school or studies law or 
fallows some other pursuit simultaneously. I take 
it you mean by that that he can easily pass his 
Jf.A. degree and still have sufficient- time to 
derate fo preparing for the examination ? — At 
piesent the hi .A is passed in one mhjeet ai d he 
samitHi}!}' spends two years over it, bnt nf course he 
omy spevds a small fiaction of that time in study. 
The Indian Civil Service requires biin to pass in 
many subjects. II he tic o ed bis whole time to 
the matter he could do the Indian Civil Service 
work, I ecause he could do many subjects annul- 
tanei usly. 

32574. Bo yon think that if simultaneous 
examinations were established in this country, 
candidates would give up taking their M.A. 
degree and go in for the examination in stead? — 
It would depend partly on the age limit, but 
I think that is what woul l happen in the fmt 
instance, that afier passing the b. A the student 
would work for the Imlun Civil Servbe, and if he 
did not pass in that he might appear for the M. A. 
in his strongest or easiest subject. I think in the 
firs instance he would not spend time in taking the 
M. A. by itself, hut would go for the Ionian Civil 
Seivice, and if he failed go baok for the M,A. 

82575 (.lord lionalithy .) You say that if 
simultaneous examination were instituted the 
examination would dominate the whole educational 
system of India aid nothing else wouii have a look 
in by the side of it. Do you mean that the 
conrse of instruction for the graduates will be 
rascally altered ?— I think it would bo, so for as 
was necessary. 

32570. Do yon think it would be altered for 
fie none or for the hotter?— I hare explained io 
one of the Supplementary Answers exactly what I 
mean. For the ludiati Civil Service many subjects 
are required, and I think the same procedure 
would be followed earlier in the course. The late 
changes in the University Course in Bombay have 
been more in the direction of specialising, and the 
number of subjects to bo taken up has been 
limited ; in the case of the B.A. it is_ now limited to 
English and one other subject. I think the effect of 
introducing the Indian Civil Service examination 
•woold bo to take it in the reverse direction ; the 
stuoent who wanted to offer a number of subjects 
for the Indian Civil Seivice, would want to begin 
several of those subjects simultaneously lower down 
in his course. 

32577. Do yon think that the effect of that 
would be that instead of getting a sound edneation 
in one or two subjects he would get rather a 
superlioial smattering of learning m a number of 
subjects?— I think so, for the average student. 
A good student may he able to take up a number 
of things at once, but the average student.I think 
does better to stick to a few. 

32578. (Sir Theodore Moruon.) Do I gather 
from the answers you have jnst given that in 
H 495—24 


your opinion the facilities for M.A. teaehing are 
Somewhat inadequate ?— Certainly. 

3 '57A That there is notetvwigh teaching and 
possibly the standard is not sufficiently high to 
occupy a man fully fir two years?— That is so; 
it is not a full two vears 1 course at present. 

32580. But supposing the M A. examination 
was strengthened and the teaching staff 
Strengthened so that you could make it a good 
two years’ course, would it then differ from a 
course at Oxford nr Cambridge where I under- 
stand a man only takes up one subject? How 
many read for different schools at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge simultaneously ?— At Oxford one reads 
only for one school at a time. I think. 

33583. Suppo ic>r the M.A. is strengthened 
and improved, why should not a man take one 
main subject, very much as he dees now at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge if lie is preparing for the Indian 
Civil Service? He lakes one Tripos, we will 
say, and supplement? it by rcidiug at other times. 
Could not a man do much the same here? — Yes, 
I suppose so. 

32582. I do not see why it should necessarily 
produce that disorganisation in the M.A conrse 
which you have referred to?— How ie he to do 
these other subjects ? 

32533. How does the man at home who 
tskesa single Tripos ? Lot ns putaside the Greats 
man, whose course o' reading helps him without 
his having to su fie me it it, bnt the man who 
takes up a Cambridge Tripos must supplement it 
by a'great variety of other things, and hed,es that 
by reading in odd time* ?— I am afraid I do not 
know anythin? about it, because I never had any- 
time; to do with the preparation for the Indian 
Civil Service at all. I uuderstand they go to 
'’'crammers. 1 ' 

3238 1, Some do and some do not, I do not 
see why the thing should he very different here, 
or why it should diswgmise your M.A,, or why 
reading for the M.A. shoud not help you to get 
through the examination. With regard to 
" cramming ” establishments being set up, do you 
think there is really any likelihoid of an establish- 
ment like W ren’s coming into existence in India 1— 
Whv should not Wren's open a b'aiich here? 

82585. Ho you know wiia.t Wren has to pay 
his men ?— I do not know. 

32586. Do you know how many he has? — I 
do not know. 

32587. I see there are about 20 subjects, each 
of which may require a separate man, and I heard 
with regard to ono man who was afterwards iu 
the Educational Service that he got £1,000 at 
Wren's. I supposo he would have to get much 
more if he earns out here?— It would probably 
pay somebody to start out here. 

32588. It occurs to me that if you get men 
of that class out hers you will have to pay them 
very high, probably 100 per cent, or 50 per cent, 
more to work here ? — Probably they would have 
to bo paid high. 

32589. I should imagine that Wren gets an 
enormous advantage by hiving half-time teachers, 
men who are living in London and doing other 
things; bat the men here would have to be whole- 
time men?— Yes. 

32590. Do you think there is any indigenous 
talent that yon could employ ?— I think in some 
subjects at any rate indigenous talent would he 
forthcoming. 
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32591. Familiar with the methods?— Allthese 
things would take a few years to work up. 

32692. If an establishment like Wren s is to 
par they will have to charge very big fee ? -The 
students pay a good deal now in going to England 
and that money would be available at any rate, 
and a good many would manage to raise the fees, 

I think. 

82593. It would have to he something very 
different from the scale of fees they pay in any 
college at present ?— T e6. 

32594. It would be more like hundreda instead 
of tens ?— Still the prize is very great and they 
would make every effort. 

32695. You say there was a leakage in the 
examination in 1S85 j do you know anything about 
it ?— No, it was before I came to India. I did not 
remember any ease during my twenty years here, 
so I asked the University ltegistrar and he told 
me there had been no case since 1885, hut he did 
not give mo the details. 

32590. Yon do not know what kind of exam- 
ination it was ?— No. 

32597. (Mr. C/mbal.) A witness we have 
had before us expressed, an opinion that he doubted 
whether au Indian boy is any less handicapped by 
the fact of English being a foreign tongue at 
tue age of 22 than he is at the age of 17. Would 
you agree with that ? --I understand what is meant 
.is that the difficulty, whatever it is, is the same at 
both ages. I do not know that I 6honld agree 
with that altogether. If he goes on reading any 
thing he must be more familiar with the language. 

32698. We have had complaints from Profes- 
sors that boys wbo come fresh to a college are 
not able to understand the English spoken.— That 
5 b perfectly true very often. 

82599. An opinion was expressed here yester- 
day and I want to know what your view of it is. 
Supposing that if for any purpose it was thought 
desirable Indian headmasters should recommend 
the names of half-a-dozen of their boys for any 
examination, could not these headmasters be 
trusted to make their recommendations without 
auy favouritism ?— A certain number of them 
certainly could, and there are certain headmasters 
whom I would trust to give any opinion of that 
6ort, but there are others no doubt wbo would find 
it very difficult to hold out under pressure of 
friends and acquaintance?. I do not however like 
to say anything against headmasters, 

32600. (Mr. Gokhale.) I would like to ask 
you one or two questions about this opinion of 
yours that a simultaneous examination would 
dominate the whole educational system of India 
and nothing else would have a look in. In your 
Supplementary Answers you say, that yon think a 
demand would arise for combining more subjects 
for the B.A.,' re that the future Indian Civil 
Service candidate might start in ‘ good time 
with some of his Botany, Zoology, and bo on, 
in combination with his languages and History. 
"Will you tell us how the institution of a simul- 
taneous examination for the Indian Civil Service 
is going to dominate the whole of our educational 
system? -At present we have a smaller instance 
of the same thing in the way in wbieh the 
University course, entered by the Matriculation, ' 
lionuuates the school course. Matriculation is by 
iarthomostpopuUr examination or course, and 
ffithongh efforts have been made for many years 
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appear for the Matriculation, presumably with 
some hope of going to a college. I think that 
the same thing would occur higher np. The 
number of students wishing to appear for the 
Indian Civil Service examination would be very 
luge and there would arise a popular demand that 
the course in the colleges, and possibly even in 
the schools, should he so framed as to make it as 
easy as possible for them to work up to that 
staudard. 

32601. Are you quite sure that the two cases 
are similar, the ease of the University course 
dominating the position in the high schools through 
the Matriculation, and the Indian Civil Service 
dominating the University course? Most boys 
that go to high schools do want to continue their 
studies in colleges, if possible, and as the University 
lays down the curriculum in the colleges audi at 
the same time regulates the standard for those who 
want to proceed from the High School to the 
College, there is a sort of interdependence between 
the two. But how is there going to be this inter- 
dependence between the Indian Civil Service, which 
is au outside examination, and the University 
curriculum in the colleges ?— I think a popular 
demand will arise and pressure will be put on the 
University to arrange this curriculum to fit iu 
with the outside examination. 

32692, Who can alter the curriculum ?— The 
Seuale iu the first instance. 

32608. The Senate cm only recommend ?— And 
it is sanctioned by Government, 

, . 32604. Yon know that fonr-fiftbs of the 
members of the Senate are appointed by Govern- 
ment every five years ?— I know that very well 
because I have been several times asked ou behalf 
of the Government why it was that, with fonr- 
fiftbs nominated by Government, Government pro- 
posals could not be got through the Senate. 

32605. That may be the fault of the pro- 
posals?— At all events, it does not necessarily 
follow that the Government proposals are 
carried out. 

32608. Surely, the Government selects men 
because they may be trusted to look after the' 
educational interest of the Presidency. Roughly, 
that would be the assumption, but apart from 
that, even if the 80 men in the Senate appointed 
by Government showed a want of consideration 
for the true educational interests of the Presidency/ 
there is the Government to prevent any changes' 
being made ?— There is the Government, but then 
the Government yields every now and then to 
popular demands, Great pressure would be 
brought to bear, motions would be moved, in the 
Legislative Council, and so on, and if there was a 
very strong, urgent demand I think that both the 
Senate and the Government would yield to it. 

82607. You mean that the pressure of popular 
agitation will make itself felt first on the Senate 
aud then on Government ?— Probably so. 

82608. And that on account of snob pres- 
sure ohanges will be made ?— Probably. 

32G09. Have you in view any instance in 
which a thing like this has occurred iu the- past 
during the whole of your experience, when, 
changes have been made in tho University curri- 
culum iu response to a popular demand from- 
ontside ?— I do not know that I ean mention any. 

: 32610. During your whole experience there 
has been no case like that, as far as you 
recollect ?— The introduction of au Indian Civil 
Service examination would be a totally novel- 
phenomenon. 
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32611, We are talking of any instances in 
which outside public pressure has influenced a 
decision ?— I suppose the thing that came noarest 
to it was the proposal to hare examinations by 
compartments. 

32612, Bat, did anything happen f There has 
been no instance iu the past in the University of 
Bombay, so far as yon are aware, where popular 
agitation outside has led to changes in the 
curriculum of the colleges?— No, not that I can 
mention. 

32613. Therefore, taking your past experience, 
and taking these two guarantees that 8) of the 
100 Bellows are appointed by Gorernmsnt, and 
that the ultimate sanction must be hy the Govem- 
ineut before any changes can be made, the view 
may be held that this danger you apprehend is 
very remote?— I do uot really think the 80 per 
cent, has very much to do with it. For the last 
four or five years Government have been 
making strenuous efforts to get certain of their 
proposals adopted by the Senate, and it has been 
only with very great difficulty that a mutilated 
form of these proposals was adopted in the end. 

32614. You know as well a9 anybody that 
that has been due to tho fact that the Government 
has sought to impose its own views on the Senate, 
that the Senate has boon called upon toresoind 
its own resolutions, and so on. That is a different 
thing from the Government not sanctioning any 
changes that it thinks to be undesirable. That 
power is always with the Government ?— That 
power is there, but I still think that under great 
pressure of public opinion such changes would be 

32615. Unless the Government was very 
weak I do not know how this is going to happon. 
Io any case, it has not happened in the past, and 
that is sufficient for my purpose just now. You 
say in your written answers: "In this country 
most students care only for appearing at an 
examination. No matter how ill-prepared the 
candidate may be, all that he asks is to be allowed 
to appear: he trusts that by the grace of God and 
the chapter of accidents, he will then somehow 
scrape through." It may be that iu the case of 
lower examinations candidates are anxious to go 
up, but the higher you gj ia these examinations 
the lem you find oE that ? -I think it is true up to 
the B.A., at any rate. 

82616. Take the M.A. and the LL.B. ? -The 
M.A. number is exceedingly small 

32617. At tho M.A,, a student practically 
goes up of his own accord ?— The college has no 
control over the M.A-, candidate. He produces 
no form from the college, but simply presents 
himself at the University. 

32618. Therefore, if the tendency yon speak 
of was really a rooted tsadency in the Indian 
nature, almost everybody would go up for the 
M.A,, since there is no restriction ?— A great 
manv people do not want the M.A,, it means 
waiting some time longer, and paying a pretty 
high fee, and doing a lot of work. Most of them 
have to get something else to do. 

82619. In any case, it does not happen that 
many go up for the sake of appearing ?— Not for 
the sake of appearing. 

32620, Take the LL.B. which is a more paying 
examination from the standpoint from which you 
speak j there also a candidate' can go up without 
any restriction provided he has kept certain terms. 
Does it happen that many candidates go up for 


the sake of going up ? — I am afraid I do not 
know about the LL.B, In giving my answer I 
was going by experience in schools and iu the Arts 
Colleges up to the B.A. 

32621. In the case of the lower examinations 
it may be so, but in tho case oE the higher examin- 
ations there is a greater sense of responsibility ou 
the part of the students ; and the Indian Civil 
Service would be a very high examination ?— ' Yes, 
hut it is » very high prise, anl I think a great 
many waald like to have a shit at it. 

32622, It means preparation for two or three 
years, anl young men are not likely to throw 
away two or three yens unless there is a reason- 
able chance of tbeir getting through ? — It is the 
first thing young mou think oE at present. 10 a 
man has done very well in the University coarse 
he wants to go to England for the Indian Civil 
Sarvics ; if it were in their power they would go 
in large numbers. 

32623. For the first year or two they might 
make a mistake, but they would soon find out how 
difficult the examination was, Unless they were rea- 
sonably prepared for the examination do you tbiak 
they would appear for the sake of appearing?— 
They might change their nature in the course of 
time, but I think to begin with a great manv 
would like to have a try. 

82G24. Do not you thiuk the present course 
of the Bombay University is a fall course for two 
years? Take History for instance ?-I do not 
think so. At the Elphiustoae Collego they have 
almost always taken it in one year. 

32625. That was under the old regulations: 
I nm talking of the now?— The present M.A. 
course is the old one. A new one lias been drafted 
and is to come into force in 1916, when the first 
examination will be held. 

82626. About tea or twelve years ago was 
there not a re-casting ’-They have been gradually 
altered. The idea was to make them two years, 
but the English course in particular has stuck 
behind and is certainly not equal to the others at 
present. 

32627. But do not you think the History course 
is a full course for two years ?— I do uot think it is 
enough to occupy a min's time for two years. 
The colleges give a very small number of leisures 
and many of these men work for their M.A. in 
their spare time, teaching in the Bombay sehools 
or working for the LL.B. at the same time. 

32628. Do these moi pass the M.A. in two 
years?— I think so. 

32629. [Mr. Fisher.) How long have you 
held your preseat appointment ?— Four years. 

32630. And before that ?— I was Principal of 
Elphinstone College. 

32631. So that, you are very familiar with 
every grade of education in the Presidency ? — 
Fairly well. 

32632. Do you see any marked progress in 
education in the Presidency of Bombay ? Do yon 
think on the whole that education has made 
substantial progress ? -I think so certainly. The 
standard is gradually rising. 

32633. In each department of education, 
Elementary, Secondary, or University, is the 
progress most manifest ?— In the University and 
also to soma extent in the Secondary. In Primary, 

I suppose, it is rather diffnsion. 

32634. Is there any advance in the number 
of students pursuing higher studies at University 
Advanced Courses beyond the M.A.?— No, not 
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beyond tie M.A. There is nothing for them 

to do. . . „ • . 

32635. Ent there is a» increase jn the number 
of persons (akngtk ver, great 

increase in the last twenty years. 

32(^36. And attain ii g marked profidenoy in the 
examination ?— I think so. 

32637- If it were thought desirable to have 
the open competitive examination in England 
at the age of 19 instead cfat the age of 24 that 
I sop| oee would he preji didal to the chances of 
Indians?- Tea. The minimum age for Matri- 
culation 16 1 6, and bef< re tbe In&n Civil Service 
it is advisable for him to put in some work here 
and some work in England. 

3263S. If it were ibrught advisable, in order 
to secure the best Erglish ability for India, to put 
the examination back to 19, w< u'.d you be prepared 
to consider any ferm of separate sxaminaiion in 
Ind a to compensate the Indians for the disability 
which would he imposed upon them?— I think 
they would have to be comiemalcd in some 
way. I do not think it would be fair to put the 
age so low Hat an Indian could scarcely get 
time to prepare tor it. 

32639. In your written answers yon seem to 
be almost more aveise to the idea of a separate 
examination then yon are to the idea of a simul- 
taneous examinatirn ?— Several Indians themselves' 
have said to me that they think it would he a 
mistake from their own point of view, because the 
two classes of men would be regarded as 
different, 

Looking at it from your point of 
view as an educationalist, would you hold that 
view ?— I thu k it would be move satisfactory to 
have the same exan ination for everybody, 

32641. Is it your opinion that the Indian boy 
is exceptionally precocious at 19 ?— No, I should 
thiufe his precocity was a good deal earlier 
than 19. 

32642. Is he apt to go off intellectnally ?— 
Yes, between 16 and 19. 

32648. And between 19 and 22 what do yon 
fay 1 do not suppose there is vciy much 
change. 

32644. Do the University students overwork 
themselves very much ? — They tend to work very 
hard at certain periods. They slack off for a good 
deal of tbe year and work very hard towards tbe 
end of the time. 

32ti45, Do the Professors come into very 
close personal contact with the students ? — Some 
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of them do and some do not. "We only have two 
Government Colleges— a third has been just 
added— so that the total number of Professors. is 
not very great, but in each College, there are 
always some who mix freely with ' the students,, 
associate with them and play games with them. 

82646. So that, in some cases, the Professor 
would really he able to give a good certificate of 
character ?— Certainly. 

32647. Which could he trusted ? — Yes. 

32f4S. But not’ in all cases ? — No. All that 
you can say is that he bears a good moral 
character, which really means that his conduct, 
has been satisfactory so far as you know it 

32649. 1 suppose there is not in the Presidency 
the same close supervision over the life of the 
student as you would get in an English publia 
school or an English University ?— Not so much. 

82650. Is it tending to increase ?— The 
nearest approach we have to it is in the Deccan 
College at Poona, which is. almost entirely a 
residential College and is more like an Oxford 
College. In the other Colleges, a certain number 
of students may live somewhere near, but a large 
proportion of- them live generally outsido. and there 
is nothing like the Oxford system of lodgings or 
anything of that sort. 

32651. Is it your experience that there is any 
great divergence in intellectual or educational 
proficiency between the different classes Bud 
communities in the country?- Certainly, there is 
npietty sharp distinction of what are called the 
advanced classes and the backward classes. A boy- 
belonging to the Ushnstta class, for instance, 
6omeiimes does Very well up to a certain point but 
I think they rather tend to fall off after a certain, 
point. 

32652. After a certain age ?— After a certain 
point in the course. 

82653. Which class would you consider the 
most advanced intellectually ?— The Brahmans. . 

82654. Is there any sign of a levelling-up ?— 
There are more of the other communities coming 
forward now to be educated, but some of them, of 
course, are very backward indeed. 

32655. Would it be your view that if thfr 
examination were established now, either simul- 
taneous examination or separate, ic would result in 
continuous Brahman success ?— Almost wholly, I 
think, for the present. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

. (Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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Written An wen relating to the Executive 
■ Branch of the Indian Civil Service. 

82656 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it.as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?— Personal 
Bcqnaintance with practically every senior 
member of the Indian Civil Service who has 
nerved in Sind during the past 25 years and 
personal experience of their influence on the 
administration of Sind in general and the dis- 
trict and town of Kardchi in particular during 
the same period. 

This acquaintance has convinced me that the 
practical result of the present system of recruit- 
ment in England for the Indian Civil Service 
lias secured the very best material, so for as 
character, integrity and sound common sense is 
concerned, for the British Administration in 
India. 

82667 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natorai-born subjects of His 
Majesty?— I am not in favour of a system of 
simultaneous examinations in India and in Eng- 
land for recruitment for the Indian Civil Service. 
I believe the system of simultaneous examina- 
tion would result practically in one Indian 
community monopolizing nearly, all the posts 
.which would be filled by recruitment by this 
'means in India. 

. •, Further, I hold that the material recruited in 
• India by means of simultaneous examinations 
-would not b'e equal to,, or of the same calibre as 
..that recruited under, the present system of 
competitive examinations held in England, 
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32658 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vaoacoies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro- 
viuces in India? If you (avoursucha scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?— I am not 
at present iu favour of the system suggested of 
recruitment of a fixed proportion of vacancies ia 
the bdian Civil Service by Natives of India 
recruited by separate examination in India or 
separate Provincial examinations. I hold this 
view as I do not consider in the generality of 
cases the present university examination system 
in India is a really efficient test of education in 
the true seuse of the word, 

32659 (8). If yon do not approve of simultar 
neons or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, (d) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method? If so, 
describe folly what system you would recommend. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable thtft 
all classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made ? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle?— I am in 
favour of a system under which Natives of India 
could be selected for admission tn a limited 
proportion of vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service by means of combined nominatidn 
aud examination. The examination should 
be from amongst candidates previously 
selected by nomination. I do consider it dcBi'r- 
able.that all classes and communities should be 

. represented in the appointments so made. I 
would give effect to this principle in the following 
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TOT. Reserve 25 par cent, of tbe annual 
vacancies in the Indian CM Service for recruit- 
ment in India. Supposing, 5 vacancies fall for 
filling up' in India this meanB, each Local 
Government or Administration or Head of the 
Province would bo called upon to nominate one 
individual from each representative community 
as candidates for tbe vacancies. Sucb persons 
whose nominations may be approved of by the 
Governor General in Council should then he 
subjected to an examination at a central head- 
quarters, say Delhi, and appointment should be 
made on tbe result of this examination. Results 
should, however, not be judged solely by written 
tests of knowledge, bat in addition to the usual 
strict physical test each examinee should be 
subjected, at a personal interview before the 
examining board, to a test for bis fitness as a 
gentleman for the high official position and 
social responsibility. 

S2660 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that " Natives of India" should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ?— I do not consider 
that Natives of India should he deprived of their 
present eligibility for appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service in England even if tbe system 
advooated in answer’ (8) above is adopted. 

82661 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are "Natives of India ”, ae 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary Jo, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service ?— I would regard the 
system outlined by me in answer (8) above, ae 
being supplementary to and not in lien of tbe 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32662 (12), Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term. "Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (88 Viet. c. 8), as including "any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of pareuts habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
.temporary purposes only", irrespective of 
whether such persons are' of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of uumixed European descent ? If 
not state fully any proposals that yon wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?— I am satisfied 
with the present statutory definition of the 
term “ Natives of India”. 


32863 (18). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that yon recommend 
for candidates at sack examination, giving yonr 
reasoDB? —Iam in favoar of the present age limits 
to 24 years) for candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. 


Junior Civilians shortly after arrival in India 
arc called upon to exercise Magisterial powers 
ana discharge important executive functions, 
earlier , 8 & e result in these duties 
falling to yontbB toe 'early in life with unsatis- 


factory results, The present age-limits are 
sufficiently advanced to secure young men of 
sufficiently mature judgment. 

32664 (14). What in yonr opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians reornited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ? — I consider the same age-limits suitable 
for candidates who are Natives of India as those 
at preseut for all candidates, vie , 22 to 
24 years. The age appears to ba a fit and 
proper one and seems to give satisfaction. As 
all candidates appear for the examination on an 
equal footing, there appears no need for 
differentiation between the age-limits for the 
Natives of India or other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty, 

82665 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His MajeBty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might under present conditions properly ho 
admitted?— I do consider that a minimum pro- 
portion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher 'posts of tbe 
Civil Administration. I consider that to 25 per 
cent, of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre Natives of India might under 
present conditions ba properly admitted under 
the system outlined under answer (8) above. 

32666 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are reornited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?— I do accept as satisfactory in principle 
the present system referred to. 

32667 (22), If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 1 
Service oadre has been 'stopped .or has never 
existed in your province would yon advise its 
re-introduction or introduction as the case may 
be, and if tbe system should be introduced or. 
re-introduced, to what extent, in yonr opinion, , 
should it be adopted ?— I do not advise the re- 
introduction of the system of recruiting Military 
officers in India for posts in tbe Indian Civil 
Service. 

82668 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service; 
can properly be appointed?— I consider the- 
system a very useful one for rewarding mem- '■ 
bare of the Provincial Civil Servioa of proved 
merit and ability and consider that as far as ■ 
possible all such listed posts should be 'filled 
by selected members of tko Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32669 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts?— I consider 
that the reservation of one quarter of the 
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listed posts for direct appointment of outsiders 
lias an unsatisfactory effect on the pro- 
spects and advancement of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

82670 (20). Are yon satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?— I am 
not satisfied with the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service in so far as tho pay 
of the posts bo merged is not retained at the 
rate originally drawn by the members of the 
IndiaD Civil Service when holding these posts, 
but is reduced to the Provincial Civil Service 
rates. 

82671 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit- 
able ? If not, in what directions wonld yon sug- 
gest any changes, and why ? -While the class of 
posts listed is generally suitable, additions might 
be advantageously made to it, for instance in the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind tbe posts as Under 
Secretary to Government, Small Oaase Conrt 
Judges, Assistant Settlement Officer, Assistant 
to the Director of the Hand Record, might well 
be thrown open to the members of the Provincial 
Oivil Service. 

Experience in these posts under the guidance 
of Senior officers, would offer a most valuable 
field of training for higher appointments for 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, while 
at the same time my experience indicates that 
many of these offioers are fit for such pOBts which 
are listed in other provinces. 

32672 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?-On the principle that a period of 
probation offers a most valuable opportunity for 
gauging the capabilities of an officer, I do consi- 
der the candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
should undergo a period of probation before 
being admitted to the Service. 

32673 (30). If so, how long, in joui opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed fortho probationers ?— In my 
opinion the period of prohation should be two 
years. In addition to the present departmental 
tests I would suggest examination of a year’s 
practical work in executive charge of a revenue 
territorial unit. 

32674 (31). Do you consider that any aifler- 
entiation is necessary between the coarse of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend f— 

No. 

32676 (32)' Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction could best be spent 
in England, or in India? Is your auswere quallv 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of ffis Majesty ?- 
Over and above the present year s probation in 
England, I think the two years probation, in 
answer (30) above, should be spent in India. 

32676 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 


change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
Is my opinion more time should be spent in 
learning practical administration work than in 
study for passing departmental examinations. 

32677 (36). Do yon consider that there hag been 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service? If so, what are the causes? 
Are you satisfied that European members of tbe 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
So far as I am aware there has been no 
deterioration in tbe working acquaintance of 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

32878 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend? — 
No. 

82679 (47). Turning now to tho case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do yon 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of Hie pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of tho Indian Civil Service ? If not, what ratBS 
do yon suggest for the various grades of the 
Service?— I do not approve of the arrangement 
by which Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

I suggest the following for the various grades 
of the Provincial Civil Service-.— 4th grade 
Rs. 400 ; 3rd grade P.s, 600 ; 2nd grade Re. 800 ; 
1st grade Rs. 1,000. When promoted to listed 
posts, Provincial Civil Service Officers should be 
eligible for the same rates of pay as Indian Civil 
Servants. 

Written Answers relating to the Executive 
Branch of the Provincial Civil Service, 

32680 (58). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs ? — No. 

32681 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented inyour Provincial Civil Service > 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?— All classes and communities are repre- 
sented but the Hindus hold an undue proportion 
as following figures indicate so far Sind ib con- 

■rned:— 

Of 30 Deputy Collectorships 15 are held by 

„ 17 Sub-Judgeships 15 ara held by Hindus. 

„ 78 Mukhtiarkarehips 68 are held by Hindus. 

„ 9 Public Prosecutors and Assistant Pro- 

,, 31 Senior appointments in the Inspecting 
and leaching Staff of the Education- 
al Department 28 are held by 
Hindus. 
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32682 (60). Are the easting rates of pay and 
grading in tk Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed ? If not> what 
alterations do , yon recommend ?— Please see 
answer to question (47) above. 

32688 (63). Are yon satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what grounds ? — I am of opinion that officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be eligible for 
soperannuation pension after 25 years’ service, 

32684 (65). Have yon any other proposals to 
mate in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by yonr answers to the above questions f 
If so, please explain them ? — 1 am of opinion that 
Government will be well advised to take steps to 
improve the status and prestige of all branches 
of the Provincial Civil Service and attract to its 
ranks the best material available from tbo sub- 
ordinate services and from all the races and creeds 
of India. 

At present, officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service proper with a very few exceptions rank 
as second class officers until they attain to a 
grade carrying a salary of more than Rupees 500 
per mensem, f, either at the termination of a 
long official career or not at all. Even, officers 
who are called upon to discharge the ordDons 
and responsible duties of first class appointments 
do not ordinarily receive any special rate of pay 
orsaky. 


Ordinarily all members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are subordinated in 'status to even junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service, Herein, lies 
a legitimate grievance which it will reward 
Government to take steps to eradicate. 

Given status and adequate pay the proper 
material to fill the important posts and discharge 
the responsible duties of- the Provincial' Civil, 
Service will be forthcoming and Government 
will secure a body of loyal, honest, and contented 
officers locally recruited and of the highest politi.- 
cal value. But let the process of selection for 
these appointments be of the most rigid nature 
and avoid the selection of men who will be 
nothing else but “ Munshis ” to the end of their 
days. 

It passing, it may be mentioned that in' the 
Railway Administrations and the Public Works 
Departments, the cleavage between the covenant- 
ed and the locally recruited gazetted officers is 
not so marked as in the Civil Serviae proper. 

In conclusion I would refer to the necessity 
of provision for the families of those members of 
the Provincial Civil Service, who are known to 
have been left in indigent circumstances. At 
present, scale of pay no honest member of the 
Provincial Civil Service can retire or die a rich, 
man on savings from pay alone. It appears very 
essentia] that Family and Pension Funds shonld 
be started for tire Provincial Civil Service on the 
lines of similar Indian Civil Service funds. 


Mr. Jehanqip. H. Kothakj, called and examined. 


82685. 
Member of 
lam. 


[Chaiman.) Ton are an Additional 
the legislative Conncil of Bombay ?— 


32686. You consider that open competition 
provides, on the whole, the best material for the 
service ?— Yes. 


32687. And, therefore, yon would not care to 
see any alteration of that method in the direction 
of nomination? — Not by any means. 

_ 3268 8. You are opposed to the proposal for 
simultaneous examinations ?— Yes. 


' 32689. You think that it would result in 
one Indian community monopolising all the 
posts ?— Yes. 

82690. Which community are you thinking 
of when you say that?- The Hindus. 

.32691. You are also opposed to the proposal 
for a separate examination in India?— Yes. 

3.692. You say that you do not consider the 
present University examination system in India 
an efficient test ot education T— That is so. 


, 32693, Could yon explain to ns a little more 
clearly what you mean by that?— I may ; call 
them bookworms ; they may be well educated, 
but they, have not any practical training. 

. ,32694. What changes would you like to 
6ee.ettebtecl.in the University examinations?—! 
"ut prepared to say anything on that point 
se that does not concern; me. To my 


mind the education received in a University is 
not a proper test. 

82695. Do you consider that the subjects of the 
examination are inappropriate or are incomplete 
in number ?— Incomplete in nrimber. 

32696, So that, really all you mean by this 
remark is that there should be a further 1 
development in the syllabus of the University?—' 
Yes 

32697. That so far as it goes ft is right hut it- 
does not go far enough ?— That is so. 

32698. Why should this defect influence you- 
particularly in opposing an examination in India 
for the further admission of Indians to the, 
Service ?— Because, the University examination is- 
not really nu efficient test of education in the true 
sense of the word. 

81699. If the syllabus in the University were- 
developed, would you still hold the view which- 
you have written down here ?■— No. 

32700. You suggest a scheme for appointing- 
Indians to a limited proportion of vacatoies by- 
nomination combined with examination. What- 
kind of examination do you suggest there?— 
The examination will be a University examina- ; 
tion. 

32701. Bat that is hardly consistent witlr 
what you have been just saying?— -The examina- 
tion should bo of candidates to’ be selected -.by- 
nomination. ' " 
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82702. So that, yon haye no objection to this 
incomplete examination at the University being 
a test for entry to the Civil Service f— It is not 
a fair test or a perfect test. 

32708, You have then no objection to this 
University examination when it is combined with 
nomination ?— That is bo. 

32704. Why should you have do objection 
to a University examination, which is objection- 
able in itself, when it is combined with nomina- 
tion ?— Because, ns 1 said, it is not a sufficient 
test of education. 

32705. That is all you are prepared to say 
on the subject ?— *Yes. 

32706. Your scheme would provide for 25 per 
cent, of Indians ? — Yes. 

32707. Yon would nominate by Provinces ?— 
Yes, 

82708, You set store by a tivd wee elimina- 
tion ?— Yes, and at the same time a mao should 
show his ability and fitness as a gentleman, 

82709. Tou would retain for Indiansthe right 
to appear at tho London examination ?— YeB. 

3271 0. You would also retain the listed post 
Bjstem ?— Yos. 

32711. But you would not maintain the right 
to appoint from outside tho Provincial Civil 
Service a quarter of the listed posts ?— Yes. 

32712. By removing that power of appoint- 
ment would you not be precluding recruitment 
from sources like tbe Bar?— I would not object 
to seeing members of the Bar being appointed to 
Judicial positions. 

82713. So that, to that extent yon would 
modify your opinion 1— Yes. 

82714. And you would add certain listed 
poBts to those already existing?— Yes. 

32715. And you are in favour of a two years’ 
probation with the present age-limit ? —Yes. 

82716. .So that the Civilian under your pro- 
posal would commence his work in India at the 
»ge of twenty-six?— Yes, 

32717. Do not you think that is too late ?— 
No. 

82718. You do not agree with those witness- 
es who come before us and say that they think 
it wonld be better for the civilian to commence 
bis work in tbe Service two or three years 
earlier ? — No. 

32719. from your answer to question (32) I 
gather that you woold prefer a three years’ 
probation for Europeans. You say : “ Over and 
above the present year’s probation in England I 
think the two years’ probation, in answer to 
question (30) above, should be spent in India,” 
That is three years ?— YeB. 

32720. So that, a Civilian would begin work 
at twenty-seven. Yon do not think that is too 
lata ? — No. 

32721. You think that a three years’ 
probation is necessary ?— Absolutely, 

82722. In your answer to question (65) you 
suggest an improvement in the Family Pension 
Fnnd for the Provincial Civil Service, Could you 
tell us what you would suggest by way of improve- 
ment?— In re-considering the matter after 
sending in these replies I find that there would 
be some difficulty about a Family Pension Fund 
with regard to Hindus and Mahammadans, 
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because Mabammadans have sometimes more 
than one wife and the same may perhaps he said 
of Hindus. 

32723. Hare you got any suggestions to 
make for overcoming that difficulty ?— No, I am 
not prepared to give that answer straight off. 

32724. But provided that difficulty could be 
overcome, you would like to see an improved 
scheme for these funds ?— Yes. 

32726. But you are not prepared to give us 
any definite proposals ?— Not at present. 

32726. (Lord Bomtilthay.) Yon told the 
Chairman that you thought if a simultaneous 
examination was held the posts wonld bo 
monopolised by Hindus. Do you anticipate that 
if that happened it would give rise to admiuis- 
tralive difficulties ? — It will create heartburning 
among other communities. I have given you a 
living instance of how it applies. In Sind alone 
of 80 Deputy Collectors 15 are held by Hindas, 
of 17 Sub-Judgeships 15 ore held by Hindus, of 
78 Mukbtiarkarsliips 68 are held by Hindus, of 9 
Public Prosecutors and Assistant Prosecutors 8 
are held by Hindus, and of 31 Senior appointments 
iuthe inspecting and teaching staff of the 
Educational Department 28 are hold by Hindos. 

32727. That is what I might describe as a 
sentimental grievance: but do you think it would 
give rise to any administrative difficulties if you 
had a very large number of Hindus in administra- 
tive posts?— As I have just told you, it would 
create ill-feeling amongst other communities. 

32728. It is only on that ground yon object 
to it? — YeB, 

32729. I understand you do not think that 
an examination is the mast satisfactory test of 
administrative capacity ?— No. 

32730. At tho same time you would like to 
see facilities given to Natives of this country for 
obtaining a rather larger share in. the higher 
administrative posts than they possess now ?— 
I do not think there is any immediate necessity 
for doing that, 

32731. But you would like to see more 
chance given to tbe Natives of this country of 
getting into the higher service, would you 
not ? — Thou it will be on the same lines- 

32732. Do you or do you not wish to give 
the Natives of this country greater facilities than 
they possess now for getting into the higher 
services? — Yes, but that facility should be 
given on the lines I have described in my answer 
to question (8). 

32733, I am not for the moment dealing with 
the question as to what particular kind of facili- 
ties are to be given. I only want to be clear 
that you do think it is desirable that some facili- 
ties, in addition to those which the Natives of 
this country already possess, should he given to 
them for getting into the higher branches of 
the Service l— But net to give each facilities 
that would increase the numbers more than 26 
percent. 

32784. That is a qualification ?— Yes. 

32735. I also understand you are very 
anxious that the position of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be made as attractive as pos- 
sible?— Yes. 
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• 32786. Do not yon think that both your 
objects might be achieved, and that at the 
same time your doubts as to the efficacy of, 
examinations being the best test of administra- 
tiva capacity got over, if instead of instituting 
this system of combining nomination and exami- 
nation which you suggest yon were to pick the 
best men from the Provincial Civil Service and 
promote them to the ranks of the higher 
service ?— Yes. 

34737. Do you think that would be a good 
system f— Yes. 

32788. Just one question with regard to the 
pension fuud difficulty. Of coarse all officers 
in the Provincial Civil Service can now subscribe 
to the General Provident Fond ?— Yes. 

‘ 32789. But I understand from your answer 
to tbe last printed question that you do not 
consider the provision which they can make by - 
means of that fund is really quite adequate ?— 
That is so, because they are so lowly paid. 

32740. Aud they can really only get a lump 
sum down when they retire by subscribing to 
the General Provident Fund ?— -Yes. 

32741. Instead of getting merely a lamp 
sum down you would like them to he able to 
subscribe to some Fund which would give their 
families a pensiou ?-Wlien 1 seat in this reply 
it did not occur to mo that there might be a 
difficulty iu connection with Muhammadans and 
Hindus, as I have just told the Chairman. 

32742. I quite realise that when you wore 
answering the Chairman you did bring up that 
point, but it is conceivable that we might get 
over those difficulties. What I want to be clear 
about is exactly what you desire to see done. 
Do yon desire that in addition to the General 
Provident Fund there shoDld be some Pond 
which would provide, not merely a lump sum 
down for the man who retires, but a pension 
for his family in the event of his own death ?— 
That scheme requires consideration and I am 
not prepared to give yon a reply straight 
off now. 

32743 . But if it could be found posaiblo to 
provide suoh a Fund yon think it is very desir- 
able it should be done ?— Yes, but ou what Hues 
1 am not prepared to tell you now, 

32744. {Sir Theodore Morion,) I understand 
you to say that you desire nomination in order 
to correct the deficiencies of the University 
education ? — Yea. 

32745. In what respects do yon consider 
this University education deficient ?~Mere Uni- 
versity education docs not mean that the men 
have that driving power which is needed. 

32746. It is iu point of character that you 
think the University education is deficient ?— Yes. 

' 32747. When you have satisfied yourself 
that the candidates had these moral qualifications, 
then you would allow them to be selected by 
examination ? — I do not think they could have 
the efficiency jjecessary by a University training 

. 32748. There is no University or institution 
in India which gives that educatioa ? — No. 

" ®j49. Do you think public opinion in 
, Provinces would support this scheme yon 
have kwa before us f— I think so. • , 


82780. Do you speak in this case as a 
representative of Sind f — No, I would not go to 
that extent, but I think the majority that 1 have 
seen and oonsnlted on the point would support? 
it. 

32751. All over the Bombay Presidency or 
particularly in Sind f— In Sind. 

3275 2. Do you belong to Sind ?— 1 do. 

82753. Will you tell 'me what you are?— I 
am a Zoroastrian, commonly known as a Farsi 

82781. Aud a resident iu Sind f— Yes. 

32755 . And you think, on the whole, moderate 
opinion in Sind would support this scheme of 
yours? — Yes. 

32756- (Mr. Chauhl.) May I ask yon what 
your University education has been ?— I have 
had no University education. I fold private 
tuition under an English lady in my early age 
and afterwards I joined one of tbe High Schools. 

32757. Did yon go in for the Matriculation 
Examination ?— Yes, hut I dropped it, because I 
bad to attend to my father’s business. 

32758. Your reflections on the curriculum of 
the University examinations in India, as to its 
being insufficient and defective, are all without 
having had practical acquaintance with University 
education. You are not in a position from yoor 
own experience to know about the curriculum 
of the University education here if you have 
never gone through your Matriculation examina- 
tion ?— Those who have followed the University 
curriculum with whom I como iu contact induce 
me to give my opinion in that form. 

32759, It is not from any personal experi- 
ence of that curriculum that you say that?—’ 
It is from personal experience, I think. 

32760. You said to the Chairman in answer 
to a question theb you w&nt the curriculum 
widened by adding some subjects. Will you 
kindly .mention the subjects you wish to be 
added to the present curriculum so that it will 
coma np to your standard of University edu- 
cation?— I did not make any suggestion of 
adding subjects. 

32761. I thought you said tho subjects were 
to be less f— No. 

82762. [Chairman.) I- asked you if yon con- 
sidered tliD curricula to bo complete and I 
thought you said they were incomplete ? — I did 
not mean that, they were insufficient. 

32763. [Mr. Ckanlal.) What has been your 
subsequent career?— I am a merchant in 
Karachi. I have devoted my life to .public 
duties and have been a Special Magistrate 
since 1892. 

32764. As a part of your publio duties have 
you been interesting yourself in education in 
Sind, going about amongst tho schools?— Fora 
Bhort while I was on the Municipal School Board. 

32765. Ab Commissioner ?— As Municipal 
Councillor. 

32766. One of your answers was that you 
are opposed to simultaneous examinations, because- 
you thick the Service would he swamped by one • 
community, and when yon were asked what 

•community, you said, the Hindus ?— Yes, and I 

have given an instance. 

32767. Therefore, I suppose when, in. order 
to core that, you • recommend the system.. of 
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nomination, you. would naturally object to 
Hindus being nominated ?— 1 do not say that. 
I do not object to Hindoo being nominated if 
tlmy arc fit and proper. 

32768. But you will not have any repre- 
sentation of classes and communities ?— If he is 
selected certainly he may go on. 

S27G9. Supposing tie greater portion of the 
selections fall to tile lot of the unfortunate 
Hindus, what then?— It is better for them, I 
suppose. 

32770. Better for them, bot not better for 
the country according to your opinion?— As I 
said, there is heartburning on onr side. 

32771. With rogurd to that heartburning, 
turning to your answer to question (541, 1 want 
to know something about this unequal distri- 
bution of posts in the different communities. 
"What do you think it is due to? Has it been 
promoted by Government?— No. 

32772. What has brought this about?— I 
attribute it to tbo Hindus possessing greater 
intelligence than tbe Muhammadans. 

32778. Take, for instance, the second head of 
your classifications. Out of 17 Sub-J udgeships, 
16 ore held by Hindus?— Yes. 

32771. You want to see tbat correoted?— 
No. I simply want to tell you that all these 
appointments are swamped by Hindus. 

32775. I gather so from your mention of the 
fact that 15 out of 17 are Hindus. You say 
that has been brought about by the Hindus 
being of higher intelligence than the others ?— 
Yes. 

32776. What is the object of stating it if 
yon do not wish it to be corrected? Do you 
desire that instead of 15 being Hindus half the 
number or onc-fourth might be Hindus, and the 
rest might be of other communities ?— I would 
certainly give some sort of inducement to 
Muhammadaus and other communities if they 
are found fit for it. 

82777. But you do not imply that they are 
at present fit and negleoted ?— No. 

32778. Therefore if there are less Muham- 
madaus and other communities it is the fault of 
those communities ?— Yes. 

32779. And every encouragement should 
be given to those communities to educate them- 
selves and make themselves fit and then claim 

Government appointments?— Yes. I should give 

facility and encouragement to the backward 
classes. 

32780. But until they have made themselves 
fit you would not advocate their being brought 
in simply because they represented the 
community ?— If sufficient facility is given I am 
sure they would come forward. 

32781. What do you call sufficient facility? 
Are there any obstacles in tbe way of these 
communities at present educating themselves? 
—I would not say there were any obstacles. 

32782. They have got less facilities than 
Hindus have ?— No. 

32783. You want your nomination to be one 
man from each Province ?— Yes. 

32784 You recommend a combined nomina- 
tion and examination and your nomination is to 


precede tbe examination, is it not?— Yes, of 
course. 

32785. What kind of persons should be 
nominated ?— People who have had University 
education and training. 

32786. People who have had the present 
defective University education?— How do you 
mean defective education ? 

3? 787. You have stated that the present 
University education is defective ?— I said, it m 
not a sufficient test. 

32788, Then, those who have come up by 
that iusnfficiont test should be nominated and 
subjected to a further examination ? However, 
it does not matter. May I know roughly, for 
my own information, what qualities you expect 
to be discovered in a personal interview of an 
hour or half-an-hour by your Selection Board? 
Supposing, ten candidates appeared before that 
Board and you were on that Board, what would 
you do if ten candidates presented themselves 
before you for inspection ?— I should look at the 
candidate’s ability, bis training, and his physical 
condition. 

32789. How would you do it so far as 
character, training and driving power are con- 
cerned ? For instance, how will you test hisdriving 
power by seeing him ?— He will come in with 
some sort of credentials and certificates. 

32790. So that, yon are going to judge about 
bis driving power from the testimonials he 
brings ?— And hie training. 

32791. How will you disoover the training 
by inspection?— You cannot go into all these 1 
matters in hidf-an-hour. 

32792. For how long would you interview 
each candidate ?— The Members of the Board 
will have to find out that. 

82793. How long would tbe inspection last ? 
—I do not know how long the Members would 
take; it is for them to find out. 

32794 You say, in answer to question (27) that 
the class of posts listed is generally suitable but 
additions might advantageously be made to it. 
What you mean, I suppose, is that the particular 
kind of post which is now left open to the 
Provincial Civil Service is proper ?— Yes. 

32795. But that the number of posts should 
be increased. That is to say, I gather you 
consider the class of posts to be all right but 
you want a greater number ?— Certainly. 

32796. Why do you say that tbe class of 
posts is suitable ?— I said that additions might 
be advantageously made in the Bombay 
Presidency and Sind. 

82797. Do you mean that instead of four 
there should be a larger numbBr of listed posts ? 
—Yes. 

32798. That is all ?— Yes. 

82799. But then that raises the question I 
put to you as to the particular class of 'posts, 
say Judgeships and Collectorships, that you 
consider are suitable. Judgeships and Collector- 
ships you consider are suitable ?— Yes, 

32800. And yon do not want any addition 
to be made to those ?— No, 
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32801. May 1 ask whether yon ate aware of 
any other classes of posts in the Civil Service 
cafire or do they only consist of Collectorships 
and Judgeships?— There are' the posts of Under- 
secretary to Government, Assistant Settlement' 
Officer, Assistant to the Director of the Laud 
lecord, and others that I have given in my' 
written answers. 

32802. Is that in the Civil Service cadre, in 
tie schedule to the Act ? — I think eo. 

32803. Secretary to Government ?— Yes, 
Under-Secretary. 

32804. The Small Cause Court Jndgeships 
are not in the cadre, are they?— No. 

82805. So far as these Secretaryships and 
other posts go, they are posts of a different class 
from the present whioh yon would like to see 
added?— Yes. 

32806. It is not only that yon want the 
number to be increased, bnt also the class of 
posts?— Yes. 

32807. (Jlfr. Goklale.) You are a nominated 
member of the Bombay Council, are yon not ?— 
lam, 

82808. Yon were nominated last January ?— 
Yes. 

82809. And you, are a Parsi ?— I am, as I 
said bofore, 

82810. You say, in your answer to the ques- 
tion with regard to simultaneous examinations 
that if such a system is instituted only one 
community will practically carry away all the 
urines, and that is the Hindus ?— It is true in 
Sind. 

32811. Can you tell me how you think the 
Parsis will fare in an open competitive examin- 
ation ?— I do not think they will come ont any 
better than the Hindus. You must remember, 
that there are hardly a thousand Parsis to com- 
pare with hundreds of thousands of Hindns. 

32812. But, we are talking of simultaneous, 
examinations for the whole country, and you 
must take the communities in the country sb 
they exist?— I am talking about my part of the 
conntiy. On the other side perhaps Muham- 
mad an s may be lending, bnt I do not know. 

32813. Taking the Presidency of Bombay, 
how do you think the Persia will fare there ?— 
I know nothing about the Bombay Presidency. 

32814. You do not know Bombay at all ?— 
Nob much. 

82815. Do yon not know anything about the 
Parsis in Bombay ? — Hot much.- 

32816. Have you ever considered the results 
of the University examinations in Bombay ?— 
Sometimes I have done so, 

'.'.32817, Have you not noticed 'that the, 
Parsis more than hold their own in all Univer- 
sity examinations ?— Not so much as the Hindus 
do I think. 

32818. Have yon never , noticed, by looking 
»tthe lists, that they do even better than the 
Hindus ?— I have told yon 'I do not belong to 
His Bide. • 

-82819. • Have you never heard the complaint 
that the Parsis have more ‘than ‘their Share of 


Government offices in Bombay ?— They must be 
very capable then. 

32820, Have you never heard that com- 
plaint? — No j it has not been brought to my 
knowledge, 

32821. I wanted to know why you specially 
mentioned the Hindus?— I gave an instance, 
a fact j it is not my . own guess work but is the 
result of a fact. 

32822, If you 1 know anything of your own 
community you will see that in an open com- 
petitive examination your community will more 
than hold its own, and, therefore, you might as 
well mention the Parsis as the Hindus are likely 
to carry away the prizes of the competitive 
examination ? — I cannot say that. ; 

32823. You say in yonr answer to the 
question with regard to a separate examination 
that the present University examinations system 
is nob really an efficient test of education. I did 
not quite hear whufc you said, .but I believe you'- 
have already said in answer .to a question of Mr.' 
Chaubal’s, that you have no personal experience of 
University education?— I do not see anyneces*. 
sifcy of repeating the same answers I have given 
to the Chairman and to Mr. Chaubal. 

32824. I am very sorry, but you must 
answer my questions. Did I correctly under- 
stand you when I thoughtyou said to Mr. Chaubal 
that you had no direct personal experience of 
University education ?— I said my opinion was- 
based on seeing people who had had a University 
training. 

. 82825. Have you any direct personal esperi-. 
ence of University education ?— No; I said; 
so. 

32826. Your opinion has not got behind it 
the weight of practical experience?— You may 
take it in any light you like. 

32827. Even, if the University examinations are-, 
no test of education as such, what has the ques- 
tion of a separate, examination for the - Indian 
Civil Service to do. with University examinations? 
The question here is : If a separate examination , 
was instituted to recruit men for the Indian, 
Civil Service in India, what would be yourobjec-" 
tioD to that? The University examinations 
may be no test, bit a separate examination insti- 
tuted Hy the Government might be a full testti 
"Why do you. say that because the 'University 
examinations are no test, therefore a separate 
examination should not be instituted ?~I should' 
very much like to know on what lines those- 
examinations may be held. 

. 32828. It would be for you to suggest that? 
— I am not prepared to suggest that, at this- 
moment. 

32829. How can yon condemn the ides of a 
separate examination without considering it in 
all its aspects? It is possible to institute a' 
separate examination which may be better than 
the University 'examinations whioh you are told 
are, bo defective?— I am not prepared ' to give' 
you that answer now. _ 

32830. ’ I -want to understand yonr. Bcfterae 
about this 25' per cent.. You say that you lyould 
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reserve '5 per ceut. of tie vacancies m tie 
Indian Civil Service for Indians?— Tes. 

3283], And at tie same time yon give an 
example of five vacancies to be filled np in 
India. Is tint based on a consideration ot tie 
present numbers, or is it merely some fignre 
taken haphazard?— Haphazard. 

32832. We will consider tie present nomter 
of vacancies as being about 55 to 60 on an 
average and take the rough figure of CO. Out of 
that yon would reserve 15 places for Indians? 

32833. About three men on an average get 
in. by the London door ? — Tes. 

32834, You would include them among your 
26 per ceut. ?— Yes. 

32835. So that 12 vacancies would fall dno 
in India and for these yon would require nomina- 
tions from the various Local Governments. Say 
there are 12 vacancies to be filled, how many 
nominations would you have in India from the 
different Local Governments, because everybody 
who gets nominated may not pass, and therefore 
the number of candidates must be larger than 
the number of vacancies ?— If there are 12 
vacancies I should certainly say shout 48. 

32836, Is the examination to he as hard as 
the Civil Service examination or is it to he an 
easier examination? — I am not prepared to 
answer that question. 

32837. You have not considered that ?— No. 

32838. But, if the examination is not of die 
same standard, do not you anticipate that a 
man who got in hy this door of combined 
nomination and examination will be regarded sb 
inferior to the men who get in by the London 
door, if the examination is an easier examination ? 
—Why should it be easier? 

32839. I asked you if it was to be of the same 
standard and you said yon did not know?— It 
ought to be of the same standard. 

32840. So that, it will have to be an examin- 
ation of the same standard as the Indian Civil 
Service examination? — Yes, I think so. 

32841. What is to be the status of the men 
recruited here: are they to he exaedy on a 
footing oE equality with the men recruited in 
England or are they to be on a lower level ?— 
On the same eqnality. 

82842. Wilt you send them to England after 
they are recruited?— Yes. 

S28‘i 3. And yon would have them exactly 
on the same footing ?— I would send them to 
England if tha financial position permitted, but 
I would not ask Government to give them all 
the expenses and also pay for the training. 

32844. Sorely, you do not mean to say that 
you wouid leave it to the option of each man 
to say whether he can afford to go or not ?— 
I am not prepared to ask Government to 
dofray their expenses while they we taking 
their training. 

82845. I quite understand that, but would 
not you insist on every man who is recruited in 
this way going to England necessarily a he 
wants to enter the Service 1— Yes. 

32846. Therefore, going to England for a 
certain period would be a necessary part of your 
scheme?— Yes. 

32847. Otherwise, they would be further 
handicapped with regard to their eqnality with 
the European members ?— Quite so. 

* H 495—97 


32848. [Mr, Sly.) How many years have 
you been resident in Sind?— I was horn in 
Karachi in Sind. 

62848. Do you come in contact with Indian 
civilians in Sind ?— I may say that from a young 
age I have come in contact with them, 

32850. Can you give us any opinion as to 
' whother, as a general rule, they are able to 
converse in the vernacular with the peopio of 
Sind?— I have seen some of the Collectors and 
Commissioners making speeches in Sindi, and I 
could Dot say that they were iu any way faulty 
in delivery or in aoy way less than an ordinary 
Hindu would be. They are most capable in 
their knowledge of the vernacular. I cau give 
you instances if you like. 

32851. I do not think we want any instances. 
Have you been with a Collector in camp at 
all ? — I have not been living with them in 
camp, bnt I have heard accounts from the 
mouths of Indians themselves saying with what 
sympathy and what tact they dealt with tho 
masses of the people there. 

32852. Can yon tell us whether, as a matter 
of feet, while lie is in camp the officer comes at 
all in touch with the people or whether they are 
nil kept away from him?— I should say they 
have been moving from early morning till about 
11, as I have beeu told by tho Indians them- 
selves, from village to village and from hilt to 
hut, making their official inspection, at the same 
time keeping in touch with tho poor class of 
cultivators. Not only that, but a word of praiso 
must be given to their wives, who also devote 
most of their time to helping their husbands, 
moviog about carrying medicines and things, 
which I do not think any native official would 
ever dream of doing. 

32853. Are you a Barrister or connected 
with the Law Courts at all?— No, I am not. 

32854. You do not know anything about 
the procedure in Law Courts ?— In a very small 
way. I am an Honorary Magistrate, one of the 
great unpaids. 

32855. (Ur. Fisher.) Do you think it impor- 
tant that Indian members of the Civil .Service 
should be men of good family ?— Certainly, I do. 

32856. In your scheme of nomination would 
you propose that the question of a man's family 
should be investigated ?— If he is found capable, 
no. 

32857. Would you not think it essential ?— 
No. I might say the same thing for the British. 

32858. You think it is desirable but not 
essential?— I do not think it ib. If you were 
to go about giving precedence to one nationality, 
you might have to do it in the case of the other 
nationality. 

32859. Can you tell me whether the Diwans 
and principal officials of Native States are 
invariably men of good family ?— I cannot say 

that. 

32860. (Mr, Madge.) Have you .moved 
about much among the masses, the cultivators 
and the poorer classes of Indians in your Pro- 
vince ? — Yes. 

32861. So far as you are able to jodge, do 
yon think their general interests run in the same 
direction as those of the educated classes ?— No, 
I do not thick so. The educated class aBpire for 
something else, while the masses do not, The 
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aspiration is from the small number of the 
educated class but not from the masses. 

82869. So far as yon are able to judge, if 
there should be any great difference, hare you 
observed in what direction tbs efforts of the 
Indian civilian are mainly directed f A man is 
always influenced by his surroundings as to 
the steps he should take and how he should act; 
if there is any great difference between the 
interests of the masses generally and those of the 
educated class, have you noticed amongst 
responsible officials, individually, any tendency to 
giving greater attention to one class of interest 
than to another ? — No. I think the greater 
attention is paid to the masses. 

82808, You have said yon think the 
proportion of Indians should be limited to 25 
per cent. So far as you know, is that the 
general opinion of your Province, amongst the 
masses ? — I think so. 

32804. You have good reason to think so? 
—Yes. 

82865. In public life we often come across 
men of talent and character, Parsis or any 
other race, and a wish is often expressed that 
some method could be devised of capturing 
such men for the Public Servioe because of the 
great advantage which would accrue. Has any 
method occurred to you for doing that ?— No. 

32866, As regards the effect of polygamy, 
to which you have referred, what would be 
the objection, on other than moral grounds, to an 
actuarial calculation being made as to a man’s 
premia, whether he has one wife or three or 
four ?— That soheme requires a little thinking 
out, and I am uot prepared to give you that 
answer now. 

82867. I do uot want your opinion on that, 
because it is only n question for actuaries, but 
do you think it is possible, an actuary could 
work out a scheme of that kind ?— I am not 
prepared to say. 

82868, You are a merchant and naturally 
have some commercial stake in the conutry ? — 

1 think so, but it is not for me to say. 


82869. Not only yourself bat all the 
commercial classes, European and Indian, have 
a commercial stake in the country? -Do you 
think that if the British tone of the adminiatra* 
tiou were altered in any way it would affect 
commercial confidence in the Government?— 
Yes, absolutely. 

32870. Do yon think that the investment of 
capital in commercial enterprise has increased 
the prosperity of the country?— Yes, it has 
certainly. 

82871. Has it also raised the condition of the 
masses ?— Yes. 

32872. And provided employment for num- 
bers of people in factories, and mines ?— -Yes. 
Look at the port of Karachi and the industries' 
there. 

32873. And, you think that if there were 
any change in the tone of the administration 
commercial confidence might bo affected?— 
Absolutely affected. 

32874. In paragraph 26' you say, you wish 
communities to be represented, but may yon not 
unconsciously be thinking rather of the interests 
of individuals than of those of the country 
generally ? The Government wonls to get the 
best material it can from any source in the 
interests of the country, and if you take into 
consideration the communities only may von not 
unoonsciously be thinking rather of individual 
interests than of the interests of the country at 
large ?— I think so. 

32876, (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to ques- 
tion (65) you say, speaking of the Provincial Civil 
Service: "But let the process of selection for 
these appointments be of the most rigid nature 
and avoid the selection of men who will bo 
nothing else but ‘ Munshis ’ to the end of their 
days." What do you mean by that expres- . 
sion ?— If they bad not this rigid test they might ■ 
be nothing but Munshis, by which I mean quill- 
drivers or dorks. 

32876, You would rejeot men who would 
only remain clerks ?— Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written. Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

32877 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service? Do yon accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?— Yes. So 
far as English hoys are concerned and so far as 
■they may be employed in India I accept the 
present system of recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service by competitive examination as generally 
satisfactory in principle. The English Indian 
Civil Service men are as a rale Graduates of some 
English University. Among the Bombay Civil 
Servants, for instance, about 75 per cent, of tbe 
European Civilians are Graduates. India perhaps 
does not get English men of really first-class 
education from England. But, the Civil Service 
in India on its part can never have anything suffi- 
ciently attractive to offer to such first-class men. 
. 1 here are so many literary and professional open- 


ings for them in England itself, and we cannot 
expect, therefore, that we shall always get first- 
class men from England. Bat, on the whole, the 
Indian Civil Service generally gets such men as 
aro able to discharge their duties in an efficient 
manner. I have indeed heard it said that latterly 
boys of good English families are not so much 
attracted to the Indian Civil Service as boforc, 
Bnt I am not inclined to attach much importance ' 
to that complaint. There is much to be said in 
favonr also of Indians who may have received 
training at an English University, obtained a 
first-hand acquaintance with the social and 
political institutions of England— though for a 
short period and at a you ng age -and commanded 
success in open competition with English boys 
on their own ground. Even when simul- 
taneous or separate examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service are granted to be held in India, I 
should still wish that those boys, whose parents 
could afford the expense, go to England sad 
compete at the London examination rather than 
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at the Indian examination. Saeh boys would 
indeed havo to take great risk in point of 
expenditure. But they would be amply compen- 
sated therefor otherwise. 

32878 (2). In what respects, if any, do yon find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?— Faulty in point 
of (a) Syllabus aud (J) Training of proba- 
tioners, 

32979 (31 . Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-bom subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do yon recommend ?— Certainly 
not, In my opinion the present system of the 
Indian Civil Service competitive examination is 
unsuitable in many respects to the Natives of 
India, The unsuitability of the examination to 
the Natives of India arises from the- following 
grounds (i) Age .— The Indian parents have to 
make up their mind as to sending out their 
boys to England for the Indian Civil Service at 
an early age of the boys, In many cases they 
cannot wait till the boys have even graduated 
and so given adequate evidence of tbeir capacity. 
With the age for the Matriculation in India 
being fixed at 18 completed, and the University 
.course for the B .A. examination being exteud- 
ed to 4 years, a boy cannot graduate before 
completing his 20 th year. He can pass his 
M.A, in no case before his 22nd year. This 
makes it impossible for Indian boys to take all 
.the ebanoes allowed for passing the Indian Civil 
Service examination, (ii) Religions prejudices 
against going to England .— * These may be un- 
seasonable but have to be taken into account as 
an actually restraining cause, (iii) Cost. -The 
cost of sending a boy to England for the Indian 
Civil Service examination generally comes to 
.about 12,000 rupees, Very few Indian parents 
can afford this. The hiatus between brains and 
wealth is greater in India than anywhere else, 
|iv) Risks of going out of the native const rg.— 
These are many indeed, including constitutional 
ill-health, incompatibility of a foreign climate, 
want of supervision and affectionate care, 
temptations of undesirable company, etc. M 
Inequality of competition .— English boys have all 
the corresponding advantages on their side, and 
the advantages also of (I) Being able to use 
their mother-tongue for their studies. (?) 
General suitability of the environment to their 
studies aud other pursuits during the period of 
their studies. 

32880 (4). Do yon consider thatthe combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
■the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interest ? Please give your 
reasons ? — Not necessarily. I do not think there 
is any particular advantage to India in the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
-for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service. Ido not think 
there is much that is common between the details 
■ of the Colonial and the Indian administrations. 
•The combination would have some meaning and 
some value at least if the Indian people could 
enter and reside in the Colonies with the same 
■freedom as we do in Great Britain. A common 
■examination may have the result of inferior 
-Englishmen being assigned for the Indian 


Service, .after the superior men have elected to 
join tho Home and Colonial Services. 

32881 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
Btate what alternative you would propose ? — Re- 
cruitment in England and India by competitive 
examination. The present system is satisfactory 
so far as English boys are concerned ; and I 
have no alternative to suggest from their point 
of view. But it is unsatisfactory for the Indian 
boys; and from their point of view the only 
feasible alternatives would be the following: — 
(I) Simultaneous examination of an identical 
nature in England and India at one and the 
same time, the successful candidates at both the 
examinations being pooled up together, arranged 
according to merit and taken up for service in 
the order of merit. (3) Separate examination in 
India varying in studies and other conditions 
according to the local circumstances of Indio, 
but the successful candidates in England and 
India being pooled up as in (I). (3) Supple- 
mentary examination in India. — This assumes that 
a certain number of posts will be fised to be given 
to Indians each year and the examination will 
decide by competition what bays will be taken 
to make up that number if an adequate number 
has not been recruited in England, [i) Alienate 
namnalions in England and India.— The present 
Civil Service Examination to be held, say ono 
year in England and in the next year to be held 
in India English as well as Indian boys to be 
admitted to both tho examinations; the scheme 
of studies an i the organisation of examination to 
be the same ; only the centre of examination to 
be shifted from England to India once in two 
years or three years corresponding to the propor- 
tion between India-recruited boys to England- 
recruited boys, which Government may deem fit 
to fix. Out of these four alternatives I prefer 
No. (7) as the most suitable and equitable. 

32382 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cues to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?— I want simultaneous examinations. 
I heartily support the proposal of bolding a 
simultaneous examination in India and England, 
open in both cases to all natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty. The arrangement is beafc cal- 
culated to do justice to the candidates of all 
nationalities. (I) It takes nothing away from 
English boys. (2) It gives to the Indian boys 
what they do not possess but should be given to 
them in all fairness. (3j It leaves the door open 
both ways, and it does not com eel Indian or 
English boys to give up any course whicuthey 
may think more suitable or any ideal which they 
may think more exalted for them toattain. I am 
sure that even when simultaneous examinations 
are held in India, the more rich among the Indian 
parents would still continue to send their boys to 
competent the examination to be held in England, 
because of the general advantages to be obtained 
by them there. 

32S83 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If you favour such & 
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scheme, what proportion do yon recommend ?— 

I do not want separate examination or 
examinations. I cannot recommend a uparate 
examination in India; much less a separate 
examination in each province or group of pro- 
vinces. My reasons are A separate examina- 
tion assumes a different standard of intellect or 
objective usefulness. But it is admitted that 
Indian hoys could fairly "well compete with 
English boys in an examination like the Indian 
Civil Service examination. It is often said that 
if simultaneous examinations are held in India, 
the Indian boys would swamp tho field. But 
they could not swamp the field unless they 
passed in large numbers; and they could not 
pass in large numbers unless they possessed a 
mental equipment equal in quality to that of 
English boys. Bat, the examination in India 
should not be more difficult than that in Eng- 
land; because such unfairness is not justifiable 
and not necessary. The examination in India, 
however, need not be less difficult or more easy 
than that in England j because, even supposing 
the Indian boys are inferior in intellect or mental 
equipment to the English boys, still I don’t 
want a demoralising or degrading premium to bo 
put upon Indian boys. It will not be self- 
respectful for Indians to ask for or to reap the 
benefits of snch special privileges. As regards 
the different Indian Provinces, the educational 
facilities in them have by this time come up 
well nigh to a degree of equality. At any 
rate, none of the Provinces will, I am sure, 
complain of a common examination held in 
India. lu fact, an all-India competition would 
be bailed as an all-India intellectual tournament 
in which each Province may have an opportunity 
to win the laurels dow and then, I can even 
give an instance in which this is already 
.happening, though on a small scale. The Poona 
Engineering College gives facilities for education 
in Engineering which are not equally available 
■in other Provinces. Till some years ago, the 
first two places in the ranks of the successful 
L.C.E.’s were highly coveted, the first place 
making the fortunate L.C.E, at once an 
Assistant Engineer on 11s. 250 and a member of 
the Imperial Service entitled to equal rank,^ 
precedence and promotion with Engineers 
recruited at the Coopers Hill College. That 
being so, you could find students from Sindh, 
Bengal and Madras, studying together at the 
College and competing with one another in a 
good spirit The fortunes of success of course 
often varied ; but that gave no occasion for 
complaint or heart-burning. Even at present, 
Bengal leads the Provinces in the matter of 
.taking advantage of the open competitive Indian 
Civil Service examination in England. But, tho 
other Provinces know that it would be unmanly 
for them to complain against Bengaland ask for 
the reservation of a particular proportion of the ■ 
posts for each Province, Even supposing that the 
-educational development of the different Pro- 
vinces varies, it cannot be a matter of inter-pro- 
meial jealousy. The non-regulation Provinces, 
*c.g., know that theirstatus is different from that 
of the regulation Provinces ; and they know they 
can hope to work up to tho latter only very 
gradually. So, also in the case of educational 
t acuities. The educated classes in any pro- 
vince will not be found to complain of a single 
i-aimnUaneous examination. As for the educa- 


tionally backward classes, though perhaps high- 
in social status, they need not be minded 1 , 
serionsly in this matter. The claims of such’ 
people will of course require special treatment 
and personally I have no objection if Govern- 
ment once for all reserve a small definite 
percentage of appointments in the services for 
them and square up matters with them as best, 
they could. But, the angularities or deficiencies- 
of one section of the people need not deter 
Government from granting the educated classes 
throughout the country . the , fair field they 
ask. The framing of a different syllabus, a- 
different set of examiners and a different system, 
of examination for each Province is bound to be 
embarrassing. The trouble would certainly not- 
be commensurate with the gain. As I advocate ■ 
a simultaneous examination in India and the- 
pooling-up of successful candidates according 
to merit, I do not think it is necessary to fix n 
proportion for or impose a limitation upon filling 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre in 
England or in India. 

32S84 (8). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of i 
India would lie selected in India for admission 
to tho Indian Civil Service by means of 
(i?) nomination, (i) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method ? If so,, 
describe fully what system you would recom- 
mend. In pa rticular do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be- 
represented in tho appointments so made ?, If’ 
so, how would you give effect to this principle? — 
Examination only. In view of my reply to- 
questions (5) to (7), it is unnecessary for me 
to answer this question. It is certainly desirable 
if it were possible that the different classes and 
communities in India should be equally repre- 
sented in tbe services. But, that only means- 
that it is desirable tlmt the different classes and 
communities in India should come abreast of' 
one another in point of education., That of' 
course Is bound to come to pass in course of 
time. In the meanwhile, every class and 
community must remain content with that sbare- 
in the services which could be given to it, with- 
out sacrificing efficiency and without forswearing 
" the principle which makes merit and ability' 
alone the recognised passport to service. If, 
however, education is not to be regarded as tho 
main factor of efficiency and the distribution of’ 
the loaves and fishes of service is to be made on!y ; 
so as to secure popular goodwill and contentment;, 
then the argument must apply with equal force 
to the case of Europeans, who monopolise nearly 
T$jth8 of the posts in, the superior service. 
Government are welcome to choose any guiding - 
■ principle — either education or popular satis- 
faction. But, they must not be inconsistent with 
themselves and vary tho principle only to suit- 
their political convenience. No one can have 
any faith in deliciously confused arrangements,, 
much less in principles which lead but to 
arbitrary conduct. . Class representation in 
service is a fetish. But, if we must worship it,, 
let ns worship it whole-heartedly, even without 
sparing tbe European element in the service. 

32885 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
■the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do yon consider 
that "Natives of India” should still be 'eligible - 
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for appointment in England?— Yes ; certainly. 
Even when part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India is allowed, to he 
made in India itself, Natives oE India should 
still be eligible for appointment in England as 
at present. 

32S88 (10). "Would yon regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are "Natives of India," as being 
in lieu of, or os supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would yon recommend 
in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ? — Selection of a very small proportion 
may he allowed as only supplementary. The 
system of selection by simultaneous examination 
suggested above is to be regarded as supple- 
mentary to the system of promoting, to luted 
posts, officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32887 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment fox the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
Yes; only for part recruitment. So far as 
Civilians may be appointed to the Judicial 
Service, the same system of recruitment, as at 
present, vie., through the Indian Civil Service 
examination, in the first instance, will, I think, 
serve tbe purpose very well. Even a Judge 
in India must be a man of general culture and 
breadth of view first, and a man of special legal 
training and acumen afterwards, Then, agam, 
it is conceivable that an interchange of executive 
and judicial duties may take place at either end 
of the Civil Service. A Judge will be an 
Assistant Collector when he begins the service, 
and his departmental knowledge will only add 
to and not detract from his efficiency as a Judge. 
On the other hand, a High Court Judge may at 
the end of his career be called upon to assume 
the duties of a member of the Executive Council 
A Judge with an independent charge bos often 
to do responsible executive work as supervisor 
and director of the Court machinery under bis 
charge, just as a Collector is at the same time a 
District Magistrate, and even a Sessions Judge, 
when he is a Political Agent in charge of a 
State. To begin with, a European member of 
the higher Judicial service should, therefore, 
have passed the Indian Civil Serviee examination. 
I am in favour of appointing a few Indian Civil 
Service men to be District and High Court 
Judges; but these must have (i) passed Depart- 
mental examinations in law to be specially 
instituted fox them [vide ray reply to questions 
(37)-{38)] and also (ii> served a course of 
apprenticeship in Judicial work as Sub-Judges 
according to a scheme lo be fixed for each 
Province by the High Court of that Province. 
But. I would by no means eoufine the recruitment 
for the higher Judicial Service only to Civilians. 
For it would be a distinct gain to the eaose of 
judicial efficiency, if selected members of the 
Bar or High Court Pleaders were appointed to 
be High Court or District Judges. I wish to add 
that though Civilians tnay be appointed to the 
Judicial Service subject to these conditions, still 
I am strongly opposed to exclusively reserving 
any posts in the judicial line for them. I have 
in my mind specially the present untenable 
system which reserves a certain number of the 
High Court Judgeships, and practically all the 
h 495-98 


District Judgeships, exclusively for Indian Civil 
Service men. Recruitment for the Higher 
Judicial Service should also he made from the 
Provincial Judicial service, in which men could 
be often found who are as able and competent 
as Civilians. 

32888 (12). Ate you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “Natives of 
India" in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1S70 (S3 Viet. c. 3), as including " any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons ate of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of munixed European descent ? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish 
to make in regard to this matter?— Slight 
amendment needed. I think the definition 
needs amendment so as to include children of 
Indian parents, though bom outside India. 

32889 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is re- 
tained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving y nor 
reasons ?— Same as now. The present age limits 
are as they ought to be so far as English hoys 
are concerned. 

32890 (14). "What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India?— Same as now. The age at which 
junior Civilians at present arrive in India is 
quite suitable for the purpose. It is an age at 
which an average man must enter upon a career 
and begin to earn, and much mote so therefore 
a Civilian, who may be supposed to he above the 
average. If a Civilian is uncivil or impatient 
it is not because he is young, but probably 
because of the official atmosphere which ho 
begins to breathe on arrival in India. 

32891 (15). What age-limits for the open com- 
petitive examination in England would best 
salt candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?— Slightly higher for Natives of 
India only. In consideration of the fact that 
tbe conditions of Indian boys are somewhat 
different from those of European boys, and for 
reasons stated iu my reply to question (8), I 
think that the age limit for Indian boys appearing 
for the examination in England should be higher 
by at least one year than that for European 
boys. 

S2892 (16), What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com- 
petitive examination ?— Addition of subjects of 
(s) Law, (5) Oriental studies. The present 
syllabus is faulty in three respects. 1st. With 
reyard lo English boys themselves —The present 
syllabus for the competitive examination affords 
only 16/171 chances, at the most, of English boys 
studying anything that may even be distantly 
related to India, Sanskrit and Arabic Languages 
and Literatures are no doubt included among the 
32 subjects prescribed for the competitive ex- 
amination. But there are other subjects in the 
same list which carry far more marks and can be 
mastered with far more ease than Sanskrit and 
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Arabic, e.g. t Lower Mathematics and Natural 
Scieoce, Greek, Latin and Italian Languages 
and Literatures, again, have indeed their own 
value. But, in my opinion, the study of either 
Sanskrit or Arabic, rather than Italian and Greek 
or Latin, which latter he has perhaps already 
studied to a certain extent at his school or college, 
is likely to make an English boy's education 
liberal in a true sense. Sanskrit and Arabic are 
the fountain heads of Indian culture and civilisa- 
tion even of the present day. And in this 
connection, I would like to use as my argument 
the views of Professor Max-Muller who was 
himsolE for some time a Civil Service 
Commissioner. Professor Max-lluIIer held that 
though a small number of marks should be given 
for Sanskrit or Arabic at the first examination, 
still he was anxious that in the second examina-' 
tion high marks should he given for Sanskrit as 
the origin of nearly all the spoken languages 
of India. Max-Muller wished to see 1,000 
marks for oriental languages divided into 800 
for Sanskrit and 200 for one Vernacular. 2nd, 
With regard to Indian hoys . — The syllabus is 
extremely unfair. It includes os against 
Sanskrit and Arabic, carrying in all only 1,600 
marks, altogether 10 subjects relating to. 
European Languages and Literatures, carrying 
in all over 5,000 marks, whereas the maximum 
number of marks that may be obtained is 6,000. 
Many English boys thus may or may not take 
up any subjects carrying more than 1.000 marks, 
that can afford some real common ground to the 
Indian boys for a fair competition with, the 
English hoys. The difficulty of the medium of 
a foreign language is, of course, a permanent 
outstanding feature of disadvantage which affects 
the whole competition in general. I would like 
to point out in this connection also another fact, 
oil-, that the revision of the syllabus since 1906 
• has resulted in malting unfairness more unfair 
still to the Indian boys, inasmuch as while the 
revision lias resulted in increasing the value of 
Arabic and Sanskrit by only 600 marks in all, 
the value of the subjects of European Languages 
aDd Literatures has increased bj' no less than 
1,600 marks. Evidently, therefore, tho new 
syllabus renders the competition more unequal 
to the Indian boys, 3rd. General . — The syllabus 
makes very inadequate provision for . the study 
of Law in general and Indian Law in particular, 
I know the period of probation is reduced to one 
year. But, I would take out Indian History 
(400 marks) from here and include it in the 
syllabus for the competitive examination. The 
syllabus, as it standi, .though it carries 2,000 
marks, is in my opinion, not very heavy. Con- 
sidering the fact that Indian Civil Service men, 
studying for the Final Examination, would be 
among the pick of the bunch of intellectual 
young men' for that year, I would have no 
hesitation in adding to it one or two papers ou 
Indian Civil Law. As it is, the Civilians have 
very poor grounding in Indian Law ; and it is 
an injustice to themselves and tho people' that 
they are allowed to be practically ignorant of 
law and legal- practice, especially so when they 
are drafted to the judicial line. . 

. 82803 (17). Is auy differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the open competitive examination in Eng- 
land desirable ■ between candidates who are 
datives of India and other candidates 7 If so, 
state them and give reasons?— None. I, am 


opposed to all differentiation in the subjects for 
the examination. I do want that the Indian 
I. C. S. man should be able to bold his' bead 
up as being fully the equal of the European 
I. C. S. man. What is needed is not any 
patronising differentiation between the studies 
of the two classes of candidates, but only the' 
removal of injustice and inequality which does 
exist at present in certain other respects, 
especially the place of examination and the age 
of candidates for the examination. What I " 
would only want is that the syllabus should he 
so arranged that English boys should have to 
study more subjects, than at present, having an 
oriental interest, and that the ground for com- 
petition between them and the Indian boys 
should thus be equalised. 

82894 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons?— 
Yes; about 50 for Bombay Presidency and 
similarly for whole India. If any satisfactory, 
arrangements are made for the admission of 
Natives of India to am adequate extent into the . 
Indian Civil Service, then only I am in favour, 
of reserving certain posts for the Indian Civil- 
Service men. Not otherwise, because in that’ 
case they will be practically reserved for Euro-, 
peons. The following are the only posts which, 
in my opinion, may be reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service men of the Bombay Presidency, e.g., 

1 Member of Council, 1 High Court Judge, 

2 Commissioners, 8 Secretaries to Government, 

1 Commissioner for Sindh, l Judicial Commis- 
sioner for Sindh, 1 Customs or Abkari Commis- 
sioner, 2 First Grade. District Sessions Judge's, 

3 Second Grade District Sessions J udges, 6 Senior 
Collectors, 8 Junior Collectors, 8 First Assistant 
Collectors, 9 Second Assistant Collectors, I Legal 
Remembrancer, 1 Inspector-General of Police, 

1 Director of Survey and Settlement, 3 Under 
Secretaries, Total 50. Iu my opinion, these 50 
Civil Servants ought to be able to run and direct . 
the administration efficiently and maintain the 
high tone of the .service. It is misleading to 
say that the charge of one Civilian extends over 
so many hundred square miles and things of that 
sort'; because administration over Indian people 
is a very easy matter, especially with the loyal 
assistance of the many expert bead assistants and 
personal assistants in the different departments. 

A Civilian will be open to the charge of ingrati- 
tude if he does nnt readily admit sucb assistance. 

82895 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration ? If so, to what propor- 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present conditions properly.be 
admitted? — On principle, no. As practical 
politics, 50 per cent. I do not think that any 
minimum.need be fixed for any proportion of 
European subjects of His Majesty being employed 
in the higher posts, of the Civil Administration in 
India. Such a minimum is inconsistent witli the 
spirit of the previous statutes and declarations by 
Sovereigns and by many a statesman in authority, 
The suggestion contained in the demand is | un- 
warranted in fact. From the demand for such a 
minimum, any one, who knows nothing about the 
real facts, is likely to imagine that the European 
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subjects of His Majesty are bard pres 
matter of retaining the higher pos 
hands. No ; not a bit of it Talk of 
being fixed for Europeans, when they have already 
almost ygths of the higher posts in their own 
hands! The figures published by G 
Lord Ourzon’s time, themselves 
prove it. Those that make the claim for 
minimum really only want the present unfair 
state of things, or something very near to it, to 
be continued for all time in future. But ean we 
with propriety speak of a "minimum” befog 
fixed for Europeans when they have or mean to 
have nearly -^jths of the higher posts! "Oh, let 
us only have at Imt ^tbs ; and let the Indians 
have the whole of the remaining jfcth if they 
like.” Is not such a statement somewhat 
disingenuous? The time for making “the lost 
stand in the trenches” against Indian aspirants 
has certainly not yet come. These have hardly 
appeared on the horizon and have not yet secured 
a foothold even there. In this connection I 
would use as my argument the views expressed 
by Sir Antony Macdonnell.inthe Bengal Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Government of India on the 
subject of the Parliamentary Resolution in favour 
of the simultaneous examinations. He says 
that it is neither possible nor advisable to fix 
the strength of the European element for all 
time or- even for a generation of official life, nnd 
that if any definite proportion were fixed by a 
hard and fast rule, it would be prejudicial to the 
interests of both England and India. But 
if a minimum must be fixed at all, it must he 
fixed for the strength of the Indian element. 
“If any inference can be drawn from the past 
it is this, that the number of Natives of this 
country (Indial employed in scheduled posts 
will increase while the number of Euroi*ans will 
decrease. How far the increase will grow or the 
decrease prevail, it is impossible to say. It must 
depend on the capacity of Indiansforadministra- 
tive work and their loyalty to the Crown and 
their adherence to the British connection. The 
■greater and stronger these grow the more largely 
will the British Government employ Natives of 
India in high appointments.” On principle, I am 
.opposed to all such reservation. Natives of India 
will now be found to be discharging Mm duties of 
■offices at either end of the Civil administration 
ably and satisfactorily, from the Mamlatdars 
■and the Sub-judges right up to the posts of 
Members of the Executive Councils of the 
Governor, the Governor-General and the Secre- 
tary of State. That being so. 1 do not quite see 
how a claim for the reservation of any of the 
posts in the intermediate grades of the service 
for Europeans is logical or otherwise tenable. 
The principle of close preserves and sanctums 
• first crewed by the Statute of 1793 and partly 
maintained, so far as certain appointments are 
-concerned, by the Statute of 1861, wascompletely 
knocked on the head by the generous 
Statute of 1870. The Executive Government, 
i.e. Secretary of State, has been given fall 
.permission since then to appoint any Native of 
India,- if qualified, to any place in the Service. 

' And the Secretary of State has already admitted 
the Natives of India to be qualified enough to 
, become members of his own Council and the 
Councils of the Governors and the Governor- 
General. It would he absurd, therefore, to 
lay down .that Natives -of India shall be 


permanently kept out of certain or so many inter- 
mediate posts. Such exclusion means that the 
duties and functions of these posts are dependent 
for their efficient discharge upon certain mental 
and moral qualifications whieh no Native of India 
may ever hope to make his own ! I would in 
solicit a reference to the encom- 
,on Mr. S. P. Sinha, sometime 
Law Member of the Government of India, by 
His Excellency Lord Minto, when Mr. Sinha 
resigned that post, and on the other hand the 
admissions publicly made by Mr, Sinha himself 
of thorough confidence put in him by Govern- 
ment in all affairs of State. And the same 
happy condition of things would bB found to be 
obtainable if Indians were actually appointed to 
other posts as well. But, who has ever made 
the experiment in a fair manner ? The Public 
Service Commission of 1886 itself had observed 
that the circumstances of the country and the 
social condition of the population change with 
extraordinary rapidity in India, and that 
absolute finality in any arrangement is not to he 
hoped for. And the circumstances have, as a 
matter of fact, so changed. The Commission 
itself could not have dreamt of the appointment 
of an Indian to be a member of the Governor's 
or Governor-General’s or the State Secretary’s 
Conned. In the words of the Commission itself 
I would, therefore, plead that no general assump- 
tion be made that Natives are unfit for any or 
any number of executive or judicial charges, 
when they have had no sufficient opportunity 
of showing their capacity. I am for these 
reasons opposed to a minimum being reserved for 
Europeans. But, only as a matter of practical 
politics, I am prepared to agree to an under- 
standing (but not a statutory declaration) that 
50 per cent, of the total higher posts in the 
executive line of the higher service may be 
reserved for Europeans as the maximum for th 
jsretent. But corresponding to this concession 
to the European service, I shall insist on a 
statutory guarantee that no less than the 
remaining 50 per cent posts shall be filled by 
Natives of India. Such a guarantee is necessary 
in view of the fact that no material advance 
has been made in respect of increasing the listed 
posts since .893. Even in respect of appointing 
Natives to the posts declared as listed and open 
to Natives, the understanding has not been 
carried out in its entirety. N. B.—ln the judicial 
line it is not necessary to have even 5't per cent. 
Europeans. There the reservation need not go 
beyond 33 per c-ot. 

32896 (30). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which 'Jatives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre pirily through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
Englanl, and partly by special arrangement in 
India?— Tes. A double recruitment is good on 
principle but defective in practice. For, the 
.special arrangements in India, now in force, 
with regard to the promotion of Provincial 
Service men to the higher poto, have all the 
.defects of the system of arbitrary selection 
and nomination. The rules on the subject are 
too vague ; and the working looks very much as 
if there were no rules on the subject, 

32S37 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statuteof 1870 should be revived, ‘and if 
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so, wbat method of recruitment would you recom-' 
mend ?—NoUt all. I am not in favour of the 
revival of the old system of appointment of 
Statutory Civilians, because that system had 
teen tried for a number of years and been found 
defective^ It exhibited in practice most of the 
evils of the system of nomination, The 
' appointments made under that system have 
brought into discredit the Government who 
made them, as also the class of people in whose 
interest they were said to be made. The system 
led both to inefficiency and discontent, 

32898 (22), If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?— No, except in special 
cases. I am not in favour of the system of 
recruiting military officers in India for posts in 
• the Indian Civil Service, except in special cases 
whero the peculiar nature of the work or the 
peculiar qualifications of particular military offi- 
cers may justify the departure. Indeed,! have 
before my mind's eye some remarkable instances 
in which military officers proved themselves evon 
more tactful and capable administrators than 
civilians. But, I cannot on the strength of these 
instances advocate tile appointment of military 
officers for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
indiscriminately. Martial rulo may conceivably 
be sometimes a blessing to the locality or the 
people under it, but the higher mind instinctively 
rebels against a state of things in which civil law 
and its refinements are put under a ban, A mili- 
tary officer may bo used and may even do well, 
very much like a cbange-bowler in a cricket 
match; for he sometimes brings with him a 
charming freshness of mind and affords wel- 
come variety to a civilian-ridden people. But, 
the best civilian will be better than the best 
military officer as a rule for civil administration. 
The question, however, has very little practical 
interest in Regulation Provinces. 

82809 (23). Do you consider that such a system 
should he restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of select- 
ed officers from other Indian services ?— Same as 
to (22). I should favour the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian Services also 
only for the reason and only to the extent 
mentioned in my reply to the previous question. 
But, in both cases, I would make the exception 
operative so as to give the benefit both to tie 
Indian as well as European Officers. 

32900 (24). "What is your opinion of the sy- 
stem by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
•to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed?— Yes; good so 
far as it goes. I am in favour of the system. 
Tile higher posts in the Civil Service are 
tile legitimate prises to which members of the 
Provincial Civil Service may .reasonably aspire. 
Competitive examinations have of course their 
own value ; and recruitment to a large majority 
of posts in the Civil Service must be made 
through this open door. But, there may be and 
in tl10 Provincial Service who, 
though their circumstances did not allowthemto 


appear for the Indian Civil Service examination,, 
may still prove their merits and ebility with the 
aid of their natural parts and valuable experience 
acquired in the course of official : duties. Cases- 
of this kind will necessarily he rare, but in those 
cases it will be a gain to the State to appoint 
them to the higher posts, And, from this point 
of view, I would keep the field as wide for them 
as passible, I mean I will not restrict their 
chances of promotion to only a few selected posts 
hut extend them to any posts which a Civilian 
may be called upon to fill [subject to my reply to 
question (18) ]. Starting on a low salary at 
the beginning of their career they would be for- 
tunate if they could just cross the fringe of the- 
higher service ; but there is much to he said in 
favour of an arrangement which may keep the 
horizon of the ambition of - a Provincial Service 
man almost unbounded. Take tbo case of our 
Native Sub-Judges. Some of our 1st class Sub- 
Judges are indeed quite competent to discharge 
the duties of District Judges. Many of these 
do actually perform those duties when invested 
with appellate powers. But the poor people 
never get the fat salaries of European District 
Judges; that is all. And that is exactly where 
bitterness comes in; Is there any reasonable 
difference, again, between the work of Assistant 
Collectors aud of Deputy Collectors? Both. of 
them have the same executive and judicial powers $ 
and. in practice both can be and are often ex- 
changed for one another freely and without . the 
fact being even known. The difference between 
the spelling of the word " Deputy ” and 
" AuiHant ” alone makes a world-wide difference 
between their pay and their career. The 
Deputy Collector as a rule ends where the 
Assistant Collector begins l And yet you must 
remember that while the Assistant Collector is 
a raw and impatient youth, learning his business' 
by committing mistakes, just os a petted child 
learns to speak by lisping and stammering, the 
Doputy Collector is a man of a settled mind 
and temperament, of a mature judgment 
and an experience that has cracked in his 
time all the variety of hard nuts of knotty 
administration 

32901 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India - other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts ? — No. No one who- 
has not passed the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion or is not a member of the Provincial Service 
should be appointed to any of the listed -posts, 
The dispensation of patronage and the gratifica- 
tion of special expectations should spend 
'themselves in making nominations to 'the 
Provincial Service for which provision may be 
made under the Provincial Service Rules, ’ [Fide- 
my reply to question (54) under the Provincial- 
Service.] 

32902 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 

by which most of the inferior ‘listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?— No. I 
am. not satisfied with the system. The purpose 
■ of listing posts is not to degrade them hut to exalt 
. Provincial Service men to the rank of the Indian 
Civil Service men. ’ - 

- 82903 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ?' 
If not, in what directions would you Buggestany 
; changes, and why..?— Yes,. generally. The class- 
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of posts^ listed is generally suitable; but the 
number is very small, 

32904 (23), Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on ‘any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ? — Along with 
some other presidencies, Bombay has fared ill 
in respect of the share of high appointments 
falling to the lot of Natives. The number of 
ehaiges ordinarily held by Civilians is being 
steadily increased. But, the proportion of 
Natives holding them has not increased iu the 
same ratio. In 1894, the total number of 
Covenanted Civilians in Bombay was 1 18, and 
the posts listed for transfer to tho Provincial 
Service was 18, In 1912, the total strength of 
the Civilians in Bombay was 181 and yet the 
number of listed post' has remained the same ; 
and even these 18 posts are not all at this day 
actually occupied by Natives. Oat- of the IS 
originally listed posts, that of the Registrar of 
the High Court was one ; but some years since 
Government have « ased to appoint a Native lo 
thnt post. No doubt >ouiecoiiipen'ation has been 
given to the Provincial Service in the form of a 
District Judgeship. But, there is a loss in point 
of the importance of the post inasmuch as the 
Begistrarship is bound ui> with administrative 
work of a high order. The Registrar may be 
regarded to a certain extent as the Huzur of 
the District Courts. The post of the Talukdari 
Settlement Officer is another of the listed posts ; 
but it is at present held by a European. The 
loss to the State by this arrangement is obvious. 
Because a Civilian d rawing salary and allowances 
to the extent of Rs. 1,785 has been engaged in 
discharging the duties of an office which could 
' be and was actually administered for a number 
of years by a Deputy Collector drawing Rs. 800 
as his salary. If we add together the 13 Eng- 
land-returned Indian Oi'il Service men, who 
hold their posts by virtue of incontestable right, 
the 2 Statutory Civilians who are the remnants 
of the old order of things and the 17 holders of 
listed places, the total uf all the Native holders 
■ of the higher posts in the Civil Service of the 
Bombay Presidency comes to 32, which stands 
to the total number of European Civilians in the 
Presidency in the ratio of ^ or less than $. But 
if wo omit from this calculation the England- 
returned Indian Civilians, there remain only 19 
Native holders of high posts ; and the ratio there- 
fore comes down to or Even keeping 
the obnoxious Brahman out of consideration it 
will have to be admitted on these figures that 
the proportion of European holders of high posts 
to those of ail other sections of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects put together, is an excessively 
high one. And even, if we give the question of 
the employment of Natives in the Civil Service 
merely a monetary aspect, which it does not 
deserve, and whittle its importance down to 
only a question of loaves and fishes, it cannot be 
denied that it affords by itself a very grave 
cause for discontent. As for the Provincial 
Service men holding the listed posts in the 
Bombay Presidency, these are only 17 out of 
181. That gives a ratio of ^nearly. This 
is obviously nearly half of the ratio which we 
should have got, if either the old Statutory 
Civil Service rules or the rccomtnendatioDs of 
the Public Servjce Commission of 1888 had 
E 493—99 


remained in force. And to that extent that 
alternative would have been even more profitable 
to us. For $ of 181 is'36 and £ of 181 is 80. 
And according to these ratios, which did not 
take account of England-returned Native Civi- 
lians, wc should have had 19 or at least 13 more 
Native holders of higher posts in service than 
we have at present. The present ratio of ^ 
therefore stauds self condemned. Not only is it 
inadequate in itself but even falls short, by a 
great measure, of the concession previously 
sanctioned. But, unfortunately, in this respect 
we have been bitterly experiencing the truth of 
tho epigram that the Better is the enemy of 
the Good and the Worse is the friend of the 
Evil. The good is taken away from us because 
Government would have liked something better 
to be given to us, and the e' il remained with us 
because we were to be saved from what was 
worse than that. In 1877 there were two plans 
in tho field for bettering the lot of the Native ; 
one the assignment of certain appointments for 
competition in In lia, and second the institution 
of scholarships for students to go to England 
for a competition, The second plan was regarded 
as the better one and the first, was gi » en up. In 
the course of time second also was abandoned so 
that in the end it proved that we lettthe one and 
lost the other. Something similar happened also 
in the case of the Sta.tm.ury Civil Service rules 
mm the Public Service Commission recom- 
mendations terras the final rules of (ioverument 
on thesnbject. For according to the Statutory 
Civil Service rules India should lmve got by 
this time about 200 posts according to non- 
official calculation, and between 125 and 135 
posts even according to official calculation A Iso 
according to the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission about | of 800 Civil S rvicc 
posts at this tiny, i t., 133 posts slvml I have 
been listed; but eventually according to tho 
Government's orders of 18'J3 only 88 pos’3 were 
listed for the whole of India excepting the 
Central Provinces; and fco-d iy we h ve only 93 
posts sanctioned as listed. In fact, however, 
there ate only 92 Iudi in holders of high posts 
out of about 1,300 posts. 

32905 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service bt open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being aliuitt.-d to tho 
Service? — Yes. Even when simni'autmu* ex- 
aminations come into being, the successful Indian 
candidates should be sent to England to puss 
a probationary period there, 

32906 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what cour-c of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers? 
—Two years. Indian law, Veruicuhr' special 
subjects of administration. The probationary 
period should be two years. The course of study 
should consist of the following \—U> vca r . The 
subjects as now prescribed for the Final i-xamina- 
tionfor the Indian Civil Service men minus 
Indian Ristory plus two papers on Indian Civil 
Law. 2nd year. The study of some special sub- 
jects, at the choice and option of tin- candidate, 
such as will give him an in-igbt into the working 
of any one of the special departments of adminis- 
tration to which he may be called upon in the 
ordinary course of his career, or as a matter of 
special duty, e-y., the System of Land Tenures, 
Survey and Settlement and Town-planning- 
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Educational Methods ; local Government; Sani- 
tation; Charities ana Poor Belief ; Forest Conser- 
vancy; Agriculture Cottage Industries ; Co-opera- 
tion, etc., etc. An Indian Civil Service man being 
at the top of the service will necessarily have to 
concern himself in hifi time in a responsible way 
Tvith many a special department. And in order 
tiiathemay not remain at the mercy of bis 
expert assistants he may he qualified in advance 
by study, if not by practical training, in the 
working and administration of special depart- 
ments for which facilities will be far more avail- 
able to him in England or over the continent. 
Such special training Will add ft) bis usefulness 
and prestige. 

32907 (31). Do you consider that any differen- 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
.special arrangements that you recommend?— 
None. No. I don't want any differentiation. 

32908 (32). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India f Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natires of India and of 
Other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— In 
England, in the Case of all equally, [fide my 
reply to questions (29) and (30).] 

32909 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
kt some suitable place in India, a college for tire 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?— No. 

32910 (34), Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
No. I do not think the training during (he proba- 
tionary period should he left 'to the Provincial 
Governments. 

32911 (85). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior -officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India ? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 
—Addition of (c) lessons in- civility and (b) 
■oriental studies. 

32912 (36). Do you consider that there'has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the 
■causes? Are you satisfied that. European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and, if not, how could this 
best be remedied ?— Yes. They should be made 
to pass examinations. I do not think that the 
European Civilians possess as much of the 
knowledge of the Vernaculars as they should. . I 
believe there are not even half n dozen Civilians 
iu any of the Provinces who can read a 'current 
script with ease, That practically throws the 
responsibility for the disposal of all papers in the 
language of the District on the Chitnises, Chief 
Clerks or Sherishtadars, and prevents the officers 
themselves from coming to close quartets with 

r ,l' s ’ J n tb® Bombay Presidency the ignorance 
~ the Civilians to read the Modi script of the 
Deccan Districts has led to a gradual abolition of 
the Modi and the substitution of Balbodh, which 
■is not f air to the genius of literary development 


of the Deccan. The whole of the old Maratha 
historical literature and the whole of the system 
of accounts from Hubli (Djiarwar) to Gujarat 
iB indissolubly hound up with the Modi script, 
and the people of the Maharashtra bitterly feel 
that their favourite script is being destroyed 
niinply in order that the Civilians may be 
spared the trouble to master it. This state of 
things could he remedied by setting a high 
standard of proficiency for the vernaculars in 
the Departmental examination/and by organising 
w board of independent examiners. This cannot 
be regarded ns unreasonably exacting when we 
consider that the administration of the Indian 
people is to be almost the whole business of a 
Civilian's, life, and that the people have a right 
to expect that the officers governing them should 
he accessible to them in thought as well ns in 
person. 

32913 (37). Please give your views as to what 
•stops (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service,, 'distinguishing 
•between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch ?— Compulsory examination with books. 
In my reply to question (16) I have already 
recommended the addition of Indian Civil 
Lawaso subjeetofstudyfor the Final Exam- 
ination. Civilians should be-called upon to make 
a choice between the Executive and the Judicial 
lines of service at an early stage, I would 
further recommend that before such choice is 
made,, a sort of examination or teat should bo 
•prescribed by which the High Court would be 
ablo to accept or reject candidates until furthor 
proof-of an -adequate knowledge of Indian Law 
and legal practice by fcho Civilian candidates. 
The High Court will be the proper authority to' 
prescribe a course of study or apprenticeship for 
this test or examination. I don’t mean to any 
that the executive duties do not at all .require a 
training of the intellect in law. But at any 
rate judioial duties require that training of a 
higher order. As tilings exist .at .present, 
Civilians drafted to the Judioial line may be 
•able to -learn the laiv while they arc actually 
administering it •, but not without material 
injury to the cause of justice, lior also without 
making themselves ridiculous at times in the 
eyes of the Bar and the people at large. As . 
•regards Civilians in the executive line, on 
Civilian should be appointed a District Magis- 
trate unless and until the High Court, after 
inspection of his judicial work, recommends such 
appointment. 

32914 (S8). Do yon recommend aDy special 
course- of study in law in India for ' officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch ?— Yes; same 
as for LL.B. Examination- For Civilians who 
elect to join the Judicial Service 1 for one 
would recommend an examination with books 
in the same subjects (except Jurisprudence and 
Roman Law) as are prescribed for the 1st and 
2nd LL.B. Examinations of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, for instance. An examination with booh 
would obviate cramming; and an average 
Civilian would, in toy -opinion, be able to pass 
such an examination with a study of only six to 
nine months, even concurrently with his regular 
official 'duties. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that a Judge -should be able to know and apply 
the law at least as touch as a -Pleader practising 
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before “ His Worship ”, It may not be defama- 
tion in law of a Judge to say that he is ignorant 
of law. But the accusation, if true io fact, 
ought certainly to render Mm unfit for a 
Judgeship. 

32915 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts, in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial Branch ? 
If so, please give details ?— Yes j begin from the 
beginning ; go up rapidly by leaps through all 
staves. I have no separate answer to give to 
this question (see previous answer). If he 
satisfies meteht mentioned in my last answer, 


he may be appointed even an Assistant Jndge 
to begin with as a special case. 

329 J6 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-bom 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
No. I do not think any differentiation is 
necessary, except perhaps this that while more 
stress should be put upon the necessity of 
English Civilians being acquainted with Hindu 
ana Muhammadan Law and custom, and tradi- 
tional Indian conveyancing equal stress should 
be put upon Indian Civilians showing special 
acquaintance with the genius of English Judge- 
made law and principles of Equity. 

32917 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to tho probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of miwl European and Indian descent, 
aud of unmixed Europoan descent ? If so, please 
state your proposals?— No. I am strongly 
opposed to any such differentiation. 

32918 (44). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades 
of tho Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? If 
not, please state your views ?-No particular 

^329 19* 1 (45). Do you consider that the exchango 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and i£ so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants ?-Ycs; certainly. The 
allowance ought to be abolished. It is in no way 
advantageous to India that European Civilians 
should make remittances to England. By 
keeping their children for education in England, 
they seek only a private purpose which merely 
serves to keep down the level of education in 
India, and maintains an invidious distinction 
which ought to disappear with time. If, again, 
education in England is good for the boys of 
European Civilians, it must be good also for 
' th e boys of Indian Civilians, who would thus be 
equally entitled to claim the allowance. In the 
interest of economy the allowance must be 
discontinued. If the living n India has become 
notoriously high or dear, it has become so equally 
for the Indian and the European. But, I don t 
think that above a cotton lwel ot pay, any 
officer can be allowed with reason to complain 
of the high and rising pnees in India. 


32920 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
whai is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of 
the Service who now draw no exchange com* 
pensation allowance J— Retention not wanted 
in any form. I have already given my opinion 
against giving the allowance, and I will say I 
am opposed also to giving it in any form— cither 
as allowance or increase in pay. But, if Govern- 
ment feel that the grant of such allowance is 
inevitable, they would at least give it also to 
those others in the same grade who do not now 
get it. Racial differentiation and injustice is 
much worse than mere speadthriftness. 

32921 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various grades 
of the Service?— Full pay, not two-thirds. I 
am opposed to any differentiation between tbe 
salaries drawn by members of the Indian Civil 
Service and those of the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services, holding listed posts. If A, 
whoever he may be, is actually appointed 
permanently to do tho duty of B, and also docs 
it satisfactorily, there is no reason why A should 
not be allowed to draw the same salary as B. 

32922 (48). Have you any proposals to make 
in regal'd to the leave rules applicable to 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?— None. I 
am not in a position to make any suggestions 
in this respect. 

32923 (49). Have you any proposals to mate 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statu- 
tory Civilians, and to members of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts ? In parti- 
cular, do you consider that separate sets of rules 
for such officers and for officers of tho Indian 
Civil Service are desirable?— No separate rules, 
as far as possible. As a matter of general 
principle, I would oppose any distinction bring 
made in this respect. The necessity for leave and 
the appreciation of the benefits of leave must bo 
the same in both cases. But, I would not 
seriously oppose any reasonable arrangement by 
which some slight advantage may have to be 
given to an Indian Civil Servant if that is 
necessary to enable him to go out to England. 

Written Answers relating lo the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

32924 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046— 1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you aay recommendations to make for 
their alteration ?— Rules unsuitable. Recruit- 
ment should be based on competition, The 
conditions arc generally satisfactory. But in my 
opinion the Government of India should fix the 
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propnttion of appointments to the Provincial 
Civil Service to be made by resorting to a 
competitive examination, and of those to be 
made without such an examination. This is a 
veiy important matter j and the Government o! 
India must insist that the interests of the 
educated classes and of those who begin 
their service in the rente below the Provincial 
Service should not suffer on account of Local 
Governments reserving a large proportion of 
appointments to be made by direct recruitment 
at their pleasure. 

32925 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for thoir altera- 
tion ?— Unsuitable. 

82920 (58). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which 
ifcbekmgs?— ■ No. lainnotm favour of any such 
restriction. Time 1ms come when we must 
ignore and even resent provincial distinctions, 
Nor are the best interests of the Public Service 
likely to suffer by residents of one Province 
being domiciled in another Province, and 
adopting still another Province as their borne. 
Far from restricting inter-provincial exchanges, 
I would even encourage them if possible. That 
would be one of the means of building up Indian 
nationality. 

82927 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that thiB is desirable, and what 
arrangements do y<u recommend to secure this 
object?— Yes, faking mainly education into 
account. Educational qualification indispensable. 
Confining my remarks to the Provincial Execu- 
tive and Judicial Services, I find that the pro- 
portions of the different communities in the 
services are approximately as follows:— 

Deputy Colleolors. Hnmlatdars. Sub-Judgw. 
Brahmans . 22 % 63% 3}j% 

Other Hindus . 42% 42% 61% 

Christians . 38% j% 3l% 

1 iluhomnwdana . 11% 8% 15% 

Parsees . I(J% 2 % 0j% 

This will show that the distribution of posts 
is as it might be when we take into account the 
educational advancement made by the different 
communities as well ns their population. I 
cannot say, however, how this proportion will 
look in view of the mscen fomdatim of effici- 
ency wLich do not depend on education. I can 
hardly imagine that, even apart from competi- 
tive examinations, Government are prepared to 
totally reject the qualification of education and 
have their services manned by the representatives 
of the different communities strictly in propor- 
tion to the population. If they are, then they 
had batter cease to talk of efficiency, If the 
distribution of the posts in the Provincial 
•Services is to bo made only by political consi- 
derations, then I can hove no useful suggestion 
to make. I do not ignore the fact that there 
is likely to be jealousy among the different 
communities as regards the prizes in the service. 
But, reserving to themselves a small definite 
mumber of posts for an arbitrary distribution of 


patronage, Government can, I think, put recruit* • 
ment to the Provincial Service on a broad basis 
of efficiency combined with justice. I do not 
quite see how the supposed or real claims of the, 
different communities for an ‘equal’ share of 
posts in service can be satisfied unless Govern- 
ment are prepared to be gradually driven on 
to the absurd , position that the admission to 
Schools, Colleges and University Examinations 
should also be restricted to numbers, representing 
strictly ‘ the numerical proportions of the 
different communities. ^ 

82928 (55). Arc you satisfied with thfj'existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and, what 
other arrangements you recommend ? -.Yes. I 
may state generally that in the ease of persons 
who enter the Provincial Service, through the 
grades of the Subordinate Services, the training 
is very satisfactory. In the first place all the- 
Sub-Judges have passed either the University 
or the High Court Law examination, and have 
also practiced as Pleaders or held qualifying 
post8for over three years, As for the Mamlai- 
dars, a considerable proportion of them are 
Graduates, have passed the Departmental 
Examinations, and also undergone a training in' 
active service for at least 10 years before being 
promoted to the Mamlatdars’ posts. As for the 
non-graduate Mamlfltdats, they seldom become 
Mamlatdars before they have put in service for 
at least 35 to 2D years, half of which period, ' 
aguin, has generally elapsed after their passing 
the Depan mental Examinations. If must 
further be remembered that those men do not 
come up as a matter of course, but have been 
subjected to a method of rigorous selection 
before being allowed to appear for the Higher 
Departmental Examination, The only case that' 
remains is of persons who are appointed Deputy, 
Collectors or Mamlatdars by direct recruitment. 
In their case the test of the . Departmental 
Examinations is of course enforced. But they 
have no previous training and they evidently, 
qualify themselves at the expense of the State 
and of the cause of efficiency. 

82929 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable, and if 
so, in what direction ? — Yes. I want separation. 

I want a total separation of the judicial and 
executive functions even in the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32930 (58). Arc you satisfied with the present- 
designation ''the Provincial Civil Service?” 
If not, what would you suggest? — Yes. I do not 
think that any change is required in the- 
designation of the Provincial Civil Service. 
In contradistinction to the Indian Civil Service, 
the Provincial Civil Service marks a necessary 
stage and its designation is in keeping with its 
purpose. If any one wants a change just for a 
fancy, then I wonld suggest that the designation 
of the Indian Civil Service itself he changed to 
the "Imperial'’ as opposed to the Provincial 
Civil Sendee. 
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82931 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1880-87, and since Mowed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera- 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in. tbe officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— Yes; 
generally, 1 have no suggestions to make. 

32932 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of yonr 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?— Yes; generally. 
I don’t think that the existing rates of pay are 
unsuitable ; provided that a proportion of the 
posts in the Imperial Service are reserved for 
the Provincial Civil Service men and their 
promotion to them is made dependent only on 
merit and ability and is not interfered with on 
tbe grounds of caste, creed and politics. 

32938 (81). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
.holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
samo posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, what rates do yon suggest for 
the various appointments ?— Equality of pay 
with Indian Civil Service men. In this connec- 
tion I solicit a reference to my answer to 
question (47). 

32931 (62). Have you any proposals to moke 
with regard to the leave' rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable?— None. I have no suggestions to 
• make. Even here I am opposed to all differentia- 
tion as between Europeans and Indians. 

32985 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that, appear to 
you to be suitable.— The orgatUation of ike 
Provincial Service:— 1. In my opinion all the 
posts in the Civil Service, carrying a salary of 
Es. 150 and upwards, excepting posts reserved for 
Indian Civil Service men, should be included in 
tbe Provincial Service. 2. Different groups should 
be formed out of these posts under three 
heads, (i) Judicial, (ii) Executive, (in) Technical 
3. Recruitment to each of these groups should be 
made by the following methods:— (i) A com- 
petitive annual examination in appropriate sub- 
jects in tbe case of 60 per cent, of tbe total 
recruitment in any one year, (a) In tbe case of 
the Judicial Provincial Service group tbe Lb. B. 
or the High Court Pleaders’ Examination is 
already available as such an examination. (J) In 
the ease of the Executive group, only Graduates 
of the Bombay University should he allowed to 
enter the Provincial Service, and in that case the 


University examination for that degree will serve 
as the competitive examination required, (c) In 
the case of the Technical Provincial Service group, 
rules should be framed for holding annual exa- 
minations so as to secure in the successful candi- 
date an adequate technical knowledge of the 
special subjects which form the subject-matter of 
the administration, (ii) recruitment to the extent 
of 30 per cent, should be made from men already 
in the Subordinate Service. A departmental ex- 
amination should be held each year and members 
of the Subordinate Service, who may be drawing 
a salary of Rs. 60 or upwards, and who may have 
besides served at least five years in the depart- 
ment, should be allowed to appear for such 
examination. Successful candidates should be 
registered in order of merit and they should bB 
promoted to the Provincial Service according to 
their rank, (iii) Kecruitment to tbe extent of 10 
per cent, should be made each year by direct 
nomination from men outside the Service. But 
even in this case a high educational test should be 
fixed as a tiiieqnd non for enlistment, (iv) Once 
tbe recruit is enlisted in the service, his promo- 
tion should be a matter entirely depending upon 
his miority combined with efficiency, (v) If a 
member of the Service is efficiently discharging 
his duties, then he should be regarded os entitled 
to rise to the highest post by gradation or oven 
by special nomination. The competitive exami- 
nation instituted in 1864 for part recruitment to 
tbe Provincial Service has already been abolished. 
It was a ridiculously easy examination, and the 
public were dissatisfied with it. It was, after- 
wards, substituted by a more difficult examination 
but with an unsuitable syllabus. That examina- 
tion too has now been abolished. I would gladly 
note, however, that most of the Hindu recruits 
recently selected by the Bombay Government for 
nomination to the Provincial 8ervice possess a 
high educational qualification. Education, how- 
ever, seems to have been regarded as of very little 
moment in the case of other recruits. As regards 
recruitment to the Provincial Judicial Service, I 
have a special suggestion to make. At present the 
LL.B.’s nnd Higli Court Pleaders arc taken upou 
the register according to their seniority of time in 
passing the examination. That gives the man 
who took the last rank in the examination in 
one year, a greater claim to be appointed a 
Sub-Judge than even ho that slands first-class 
first in the examination next year. This 
method does not obviously secure the best men 
for tbe Judicial Service. A rule should, there- 
fore, be made that every year 125 percent. or 
any other suitable proportion of the number to 
be annually recruited to the Judicial line, should 
he taken in order of merit from the list of 
successful candidates at tbe LL.B. and the High 
Court Pleaders’ Examinations each year. And 
applicants out of these should be registered as 
candidates for service after they pass their 
Vernacular examination and produce their 
certificates of three years' legal practice, or of 
holding any of tbe "qualifying posts.” 


Mr. Nabsihh Chiktahah Kelkaf, called and examined. 

. 82936. (Ciairmttu) You are Vice-President 329S9. You consider that under tho existing 
of the Poona City Municipality ?— I am. arrangements tbe Indian Civil Service gets an 

.,'32937. Have you occupied any other public efficient class of officers ?-Yes, generally an 
positions 'in Bombay ?— Yes. efficient class of officers. 

82938.'. Will you tell us what your caste is? 

— I am a Brahman. ' ; 

H 495— 100 ■’”* ‘ '' 
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32940. In your opinion, however, these 
arrtogemeiita operate unfairly against Indians ?— 

1 *82941. You discuss various methods of recruit* 
ment and come to the conclusion that the 
test solution for Indians will be found in the 
introduction of simultaneous examinations? — 
Yos. 

82942, I take it yon ara anxious to seo 
a European element maintained in the adminis- 
tration ?— Yea. 

82948. What reasons have you for feeling 
certaiu that a European element will be main- 
tained under a system of simultaneous examina- 
tions ? — For a very great number of years Indians 
could not como in in largo uumbers, and, there- 
fore, the European element will be there all the 
Batne, 

82944. Why do you say for a great number 
of years?— The examination, even if instituted 
in India, would not be an easy one. 

32945, It would be the same as the English 
one, o£ course?— Identical, but I think only 
high class graduates from our Universities could 
compete thereat. 

82946. Do not you think that in the course 
of a few years those first-class graduates would 
have attained a sufficient educational standard 
to enable thorn to compete successfully ?— Yes j 
they might fairly well compete, but it does not 
necessarily follow that they will out-number tho 
European element. There is nothing to show 
that the European element will decrease iu 
quality. 

82947. You suggest that the age-limit for 
tho examination should be a year older for the 
Indians than for the Europeans ? — Yes. 

32948. So that, to that extent, yon modify the 
principle of complete equality of opportunity ? 
—Without that there is no equality, and 
equality could only be maintained if the Indians 
are given one year more. I do not waht 
any special privileges in respect of studies 
oriu other things, or marks or standard for 
passing. But, considering the fact that we have 
to study things in a foreign language, one year 
more given to us would not ha too much; in 
fact it would he just tho thing that is wanted 
to equalise the conditions. I want equality of 
conditions, not any special advantage. 

82949. It is somewhat of an encroachment 
on tho main principle which underlies the 
demand for simultaneous examinations, the 
principle that there should be complete equality 
ns between the European and the Indian in 
entering the Civil Service?— So loDg as the 
examination i9 held in England there is no 
principle of equality iu opevatioD, but if simul- 
taneous examinations are held in India I would 
not press for any extension of age. 

82950, You would modify your proposal for 
ao'ttdditional year for Indians ?— I advert only 
to the fact, that the examination is held in 
England. I do not advert to any examination 
being held in India when I Bpeak of the one 
year.more. . 

32951. _ It is only in the event of the present 
system being maintained ? — Yes. 

82952. "Whilst you ore opposed ih principle 
to the fixing of a minimum proportion, you say 
that, as a matter of practical politics, you are 


prepared to have 50 per cent, reserved for 
Europeans ?— Yes, as a matter of practical 
politics, as a compromise. 

32958. You would not accept anything in the 
nature of a statutory declaration ?— No. 

82954. But, tra tbo other hand, you would 
insist on a statutory guarantee that the remain- 
ing 50 per cent., or G7 per cont., I think, on 
your estimate for the Judicial Branch, should he 
filled by Indians t —' The reason for tins I have 
given further on. Our experience has been all 
along that although on principle we may he 
allowed a certain number of posts, as a matter of 
fact we never get them. Therefore, if anyone 
wants the benefit of a statutory guarantee, it ia 
the Indian people not the British people; because 
even apart from a guarantee they get what they 
want. It is we who, do not get what we want, 
and therefore, 1 would insist on a statutory 
guarantee. Supposiug, it was only declared in 
principle that about 50 per cent, should be given 
to Indians, that would remain only on paper if 
there is no guarantee for it. 

32955. You want to see a system introduced 
by which Indians will actually obtain a certain' 
number of vacancies ?— We must be assured 
that Indians will be admitted up to a certain 
nnmber. 

32956. You suggest in your answer to ques- 
tion (10) that the claims of the backward classos 
sbonld be to a moderate extent recognized ?— 
Yes. 

32957. And that a small reserve should bo ■ 
6et aside for appointments to be given to these 
communities ?— Just a small margiu, say ]0 per 
cent, all round. 

32958. I understand by yonr scheme that 
that would be in the direction of an extension of 
tho listed posts system ?— Not only that. If 
any direct recruitment is tobe made, Govern* 
meut may reserve to themselves about 10 per 
cont. 1 of posts as. a margin for adjustment of 
other claims besides those of education. I am 
prepared to grant that Government may keep in 
thoir haridB a small margin for adjustment and 
for arbitrary patronage, on the ground of 
expediency and all those things ; but the other 
percentage of posts they must leave opeh to' 
competition on a fair basis of equality. 

32959; You suggest that, if you could not get 
a simultaneous examination, you might accept 
something in the form of an examination supple- 
mentary to the examination in England? — I 
have not v said that I will accept it as an 
alternative. ' 

32960. You have put forward the idea as an 
alternative ?— I have only exhaustively considered 
all possible, alternatives and I only mention one 
which I have considered. 

32961. I" will ask yon to give one or two 
answers in iegard to this alternative which yoii 
do not recotnmend but which you do mention 
in your written answers, The examination yoti 
describe is an examination supplementary to the 
simultaneous examination? — Yes. That pre- 
supposes a fixed proportion only to he allotted 
to Natives, and the examination to be held as a 
supplementary eXftmibition to the Civil Service 
examination in order that this particular number 
of posts should he filled in India, But, of coarse, 
that will never he 'Satisfactory and 1 cati never 
accept that. 
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32962. But you have mentioned it here? — 
Yes. 

32963, I am going to ask yon to elaborate 
what you had in in rad when yon mentioned ih 
Will that examination be for the whole of India 
or for certain Provinces ? — For all the Provinces. 

32964. Will there be any nomination ?— No. 

32965. It would be an open examination ? 
—■Yes. 

32966. To £11 vacancies up to 50 per cent, ? 
—Yes. 

3296?. Would that examination be approxi- 
mate in standard to the ono in England ? — It 
would bo an identical examination. Bat I do not 
accept it as an alternative. 

32968. You do not accept it as au alterna- 
tive hut you do mention it in yonr written 
answers ?— Yes, but I simply exhaustively 
■enumerate all possible alternatives, keeping myself 
free to select only one of them. 

82969. You approve of the Judiciary being 
recruited in part from the Executive line ? — Yea, 
the Indian Civil Service people. 

829T0. W ould you like to see recruitment to 
the Judiciary made from three Sources, the 
Indian Civil Servioe, the Bar, and the Provincial 
'Civil Service ?— Yes. 

82971. You would like to see the classical 
languages of this country brought up to the 
same level as Latin and Greek in the matter of 
•marks ? — Yes. 

32972, Are there any other suggestions which 
you would make in regard to the marking of the 
examination subjects ? — I have no other sugges- 
tion to make. 

32973. [Mr. Sty.) What about Indian His- 
tory ? - 1 indeed want that to be included as a 
subject, but I would not necessarily toy any- 
thing about marking. 

32974, (Chairman.) You would like to see 
the civilian elect for the Judicial Branch at an 
■early date after the examination ?— Yoe, two or 
three years after he entered Service. 

32975. Yon would like him to have two or 
three years’ Executive experience first and then 
■to go into the Judicial Branch, and carry out 
■the scheme o£ training and probation which you 
suggest f— Yes. 

82976. You" are not in favour of sending 
suck civilians to England for study -leave, because 
you think they can learn all that is necessary in 
this country in the Judicial line?— I do not 
think that is necessary, especially because I 
suggest a regular examination foe them. 

32977. You would like to see an open compe- 
titive examination for tbs Provincial Civil Service 
for all India ?— Not for all India. Residents 
from other Provinces may be admitted. There 
need be no restriction that a man only belong- 
ing to a particular Province will be taken into the 
■Service. 

32978. So that you would open this competi- 
tion to those who resided oufetde the Province 
an which the examination was held ? — Yes. 

32979. It would be an open competition to all 
India? — It will be an examination for the 
Province, but it will not bo restricted to the 
.residents of that Province. It will not be an 


examination for all the Provinces for admis- 
sion to the Service of all the Provinces. The 
soccessful candidates will not be appointed to 
the Provincial Civil Service in the different 
Provinces. 

32980. But, those who will enter for that 
examination and who may ultimately become 
members of the Bombay Provincial Civil Service 
may be drawn from any part of India ?— Yes, 
For instance I would not be sorry if a Madrasi 
came out successful at the Bombay examination. 
I am not suggesting a separate special examina- 
tion for the Provincial Civil Service. I mean, of 
coarse, University examinations really should be 
regarded as competitive examinations in them- 
selves. Therefore, even as things stand at 
present, a Madrasi can come and take hia B.A. 
or LL.B. degree here. 

32981. But he may also pass iu his own 
Province?— A Madrasi is not prohibited from 
passing his B A. hero if he comes and keeps his 
term and appears at the examination at the 
Bombay University, 

32982. Do you tliiuk that to have in each 
Provincial Civil Service a large preponderance 
of people who reside outside the actual Provinoe 
concerned would conduce to efficient adminis- 
tration — ? I do not think it is likely that a large 
number from other Provinces will come, bnt thoro 
should be no restriction of that kind. That is all, 

32983. Butj there is no guarantee against a 
very large invasion of them ?— I do not mind 
even if there is an invasion. I want to soo all 
India one Province, 

32984. I will put, to you a concrete illustra- 
tion. You would not mind seoiug tbo Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service inaiuly staffed by pcoplo 
fiom Madras ?— If it is possible or probable. 

32985. And you think that would conduce 
to satisfactory administration in Bombay? — 
Cortainly. Take the Public Works Department, 
There are a number of Mysoreans who aro in 
charge of our districts as District Engineers and 
we do not say there is anything wrong about 
their bolding those posts, as they are quite as 
goodmon as any of us there. Wo aro very 
friendly. Our customs and their customs do not 
materially differ. In fact we regard thorn as an 
additional asset to our Province. In tbo samo 
way I believe the other Province would accept 
it as a return compliment if I were to take up 
service in the Madras Presidency. 

32986, Are there not mauy young men now 
who rightly look to the Provincial Civil Service 
for a career and would it uot be rather a dis- 
couragement to them to feel that they would 
have to compete with men from all parts of 
India? — My point is that if we do not have that 
restriction, it does not necessarily follow that tbo 
Service would be filled by foreigners. That will 
be regulated iu its own way as it is at present. 
There aro other tbiugs which regulate the influx 
of other Province people into the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The only thing I want is the removal 
of the restriction. I do not think that a restric- 
tion should bo put on, as there is no such restric- 
tion now. 

329 S7. I can see some very serious dis- 
advantages in this and I should like to hear from 
you what the advantages are ?— The main advant- 
age is that we want to create a nationality in 
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India, and as a means towards that creation of a- 
nationality we should certainly welcome other 
Provincial people to come and reside amongst 
ns. That is a distinct advantage and a great 
political advantage. 

32988. In your answer to question (28) yon 
say you are not satisfied with the system by which 
inferior posts are merged into the Provincial Civil 
Service, and you add that the object of listingposts 
is not to degrade them hut to exalt them. There- 
fore, yon would bring out these posts which have 
been merged in the Provincial Civil Service ? — 
Yes, I do not want to see them merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service, I want them to form 
part and parcel of the higher service so that the 
men of the lower service might enter through 
that door and rise in the higher service. 

■ 32989. They would come into the categoiy 
of the listed posts ?— Yes. 

32990. The officers appointed to listed posts 
are to receive the same pay as corresponding 
officers in the Indian Civil Service?— Certainly. 
There is at present a sort of stigma attaching to 
the reservation of listed posts. 

82991, You would like to see all the distinc- 
tions removed and to have all the posts merged 
into the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. 

82992, Made part and parcel of the higher 
service?— Yes. 

82998, So that the existing listed posts and 
all the other posts now merged in the Provin- 
cial Civil Service would be added to the Indian 
Civil Service?— Yes, 

82994. (Sir Murray Sammick.) "With regard 
to these merged posts, you probably do not under- 
stand why these junior posts were merged into 
tho Provincial Civil Service. The Civil Service 
has a nnmber of superior posts, and in order to 
recruit for these snperior posts a certain 
percentage of inferior posts are set apart and aro 
really training posts for tho superior pea la, and 
these inferior posts which were transferred to 
the Provincial Civil Service really had no identity 
except as training posts for the snperior posts. 
Therefore when they were merged into the 
Provincial Civil Service there was no object in 
keeping them as Assistant Collectors’ posts 
because they would not be held by Assistant 
Collectors but hy Deputy Collectors, and accord- 
ingly they were merged in the Deputy 
Collectors’ posts. Perhaps you have not studied 
that question ? — My impression is that these 
listed posts were given as a concession when the 
Statutory Civil Service was abolished. 

32995. When a certain number of superior 
posts were handed over to the Provincial Civil 
Service as listed posts, in order to train for those 
posts it was necessary to have a percentage of 
inferior posts, and naturally, as you had taken 
the superior postB and given them to the 
Provincial Civil Service, you had to hand over a. 
certain number of inferior posts to that Service 
in order to be a training ground for the superior 
posts j but there was no object in calling them 
Assistant Collectors’ posts any more because > 
they were not to be held hy Assistant Collectors ■ 
but by Deputy Collectors ?— It may be so. . 

• 32996. I should like jastto get a dear idea 
oi jour figures. In answer to question (28) you, 
the total number of covenanted 
civilJans a Bombay was 118. "Where did you 

ot i. it a 

Lrtievo &a sumher was 118 . ' • 


82997. I have here the letter of the Govern- 
ment of India on this matter, which' shows that 
the strength of Indian civilians and Military 
Officers sanctioned in 1893 in Horn bay was 248. 
The actual Civil List, which I have here for 
1894, shows that there were 155 civilians. in 
Bombay on the 1st January 1894, It appears 
quite clear from the figures I have here, which 
are issued by the Government of India and 
therefore certain to be quite right, that the 
strength of the Indian civilians sanctioned in 
1893 for Bombay was 148. The strength of 
Indian civilians proposed hy the Government of 
India at that time was 1G2 for Bombay, So 
that they proposed an increase of 14 civilians in 
1898. Your figures seem to he quite wrong 
unless there is a misprint?— I must have taken 
it from some anthoritativo document, but I 
cannot say what it was now. 

32998. But yon would admit that if the 
Bombay Civil LiBt, which I have here for 1894, 
shows 155 civilians on the first of January of 
that year, your statement that in 1894 tho total 
Dumber of covenanted servants was 118 is 
obviously quite wrong? I have also a table 
here issued by the Government of India whioh 
shows that the strength of the Indian civilian 
sanctioned for 1898 was 118 and that the 
Government of India proposed a strength of 162 
after an examination of the wants of the .various 
services throughout the Empire. That was on 
increase of 14 posts, and yoa speak of au increase 
of no less than G1 posts between 1894 and 1912. I' 
think you are hopelessly wrong in your figures 
in connection with this matter ?— I might have 
to look that up as I have not got the authority, 
with me just now. . 

82999. Do yoii'know what your authority 
was for saying that the total number" of 
covenanted civilians in- Bombay was 118 in 
1894 ?— It may be a misprint or a mistake or it-, 
may bo right; I cannot say one way or. the, 
other. 

33000. With regard to the questions the 
President asked you about the recruitment to tho 
Provincial Civil Service. I understood you to 
say that you would take the lists of the 
University examinations and take the top men 
from those lists and admit them into the 
Provincial Civil Service ? — Yes, 

33001. At the same time yon said you would 
not mind having people from other Presidencies 
coming in here, that you wish to throw open the 
Provincial Civil Service to all India in order ttr 
mate it a national institution ?— Yes. 

33002. But if you are going to keep your- 
list to the Bombay University yon are stopping 
with one band what you are going to give away . 
with the other. How can you expect a Madras 
man ever to take his degree in Bombay ? The 
Madras man wants to get into the Provincial 
Civil Service in Madras and therefore obviously 
will always take his degree in Madras, which is; 
considered a qualification for the Provincial 
Civil Service of Madras. He will not come to 
Bombay. Therefore it is absurd, surely, to' say 
that you are opening the Service to all India 
when you are makirig your examination one • 
which is restricted to the University of\ 
Bombay?— May I enquire , what the object of 
the printed question . is ? - I answered, the ; 
particular qaestion and my_ moaning was that- 
I did- not want any restrictions to be put on at.- 
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all 1 understood the interrogatory to ask 
whether it was necessary to pat any restriction 
on or not. 

33008, You answered that question by 
saying ; “ Far from restricting inter-Pro viacial 
exchanges I would even encourage them if 
possible. That would be one of the means of 
building up Indian nationality. 1 ' Is not yonr 
means of building up Indian nationality by 
restricting the competition for the Provincial 
Civil Service to the degrees held from a Bombay 
University rather a feBble way of introducing 
Indian nationality into the Provincial Civil 
Service of Bombay ?— I do not look upon it as a 
positive means 'or a very large means of 
introducing other nationalities into my own 
Province. My only object is this. I was under 
the impression that the Commissioners wanted 
to know whether it was advisable to have any 
restriction upon that examination as to the 
residence, and I said that no restriction was 
necessary, that the examination may be open to 
any people from any Presidencies. But, of course, 
I knew that tho influx into one Province from 
another Province is regulated not by means of 
opening such an examination to others but by 
other causes. I only say that they need not be 
prohibited. 

33001. "When you say you would not restrict 
the examination to tho Province and then say 
that your method of recruitment is to be through 
tho Bombay University degree, surely you are 
restricting it by doing that very thing. First of 
all, for instance, is a Punjab roan ever likely to 
come into the Provincial Civil Service of Bombay 
when you make it a condition that be shall have 
taken a Bombay degree ?— My primary object 
is to secure a Uuiversity degree as a test. My 
principal object is not to open the door for 
foreigners, though incidentally it may be so. 
I only suggest that no restriction need be put, 
that is all. 

88005. Yon say hero that you wish for a 
national feeling, but yon take a very good meana 
to prevent it by making it a condition that the 
man iB to be recruited at tho local University ? — 
May I be given some information as to i be 
object of the Commission in potting that prin led 
question ? If I know the object I might be able 
to answer it. 

33006. The question is No. (58): Do yon 
consider that recruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service should ordinarily be restricted to 
residents of the Province to which it belongs, " 
aud you say, an, it ought not ; bat your scheme 
for reoinitment is oue which will distinctly 
limit it to the Province?— Perhaps we do not 
understand one another. May I know what is 
the object of the printed question ? 

33007. {C/firnm-.) It rnenos what it says, 
aud I do not think we can put it any clearer than 
that ?— Then I do not understand it. 

33008. (Sir Murray HammicL) It means: 
Do you wish to restrict the Bombay Provincial 
Civil Service to Natives of the Bombay Presi- 
dency ?— Then I say, no. 

83009. But then you go on to propose a 
system under which you practically do ?— I pnt 
forward an argument in support of the reply, 
that is all. 

83010. But yonr own system is against this 
very opening of the door: it is a system which 
will close the door to everybody except a 
E 495—101 


Bombay man?— My primary object is to secure 
an educational test, and I only mention that ; 
my primary object is not to open the door to 
foreigners. But, there is also a small incidental 
political advantage arising out of not keeping the 
door shut. My object is to secure the B.A. to 
LL.B. examination as a means of entry into the 
Provincial Civil Service, and then the question 
arises as to whether the opening should be 
restricted to the natives of the Province, and I 
say, no, 

33011. But you told tho Chairman you would 
be quite glad to see this Province held by 
foreigners in tile Provincial Civil Sorvico. But 
your system of entrance iato the Provincial Civil 
Service iu Bombay is so carefully arranged that 
nobody will ever got into it except a Native of 
Bombay?— I do not want to go out of my way 
and invite other people outside the I’roviuco to 
come and take up the Provincial Civil Service 
posts; but I do not want to shut the door ngainst 
them if they will come; that is all. 

33012. (Mr. Madge.) In answer to question 
(1) you say India perhaps does not get Englishmen 
of first class education. Do you think Hint is 
the case only just now or has it always been 
so?— I have only heard it said; it is said tbm. 
nowa-days first class Englishmen of good family 
do not come out to India. I attach no import- 
ance to it, because in most cases the claims of 
aristocracy are only imaginary ; I do not boliovc 
in those claims. 

33013. But you say that the Civil Scrvico in 
Iudia on its part can never have anything 
sufficiently attractive to offer to first class men. 
You do not think the spirit of advent lire that 
leads the Englishman to the North and South 
Polee, for instance, attracts them to this country 
and other foreign countries?— That may attract 
them to the Service. I do not object to it. 

83014. If that be true it rather militates 
against your opinion that the Civil Service iu 
India, on its part, can never liavo anything 
sufficiently attractive to offer. Do you think 
that the best class of Englishmen are nover 
attracted to this country ?— I did not say that. 
I say you do not, as a rule or necessarily get 
the first class men, .Sometimes you may ami 
sometimes you may not ; and sometimes ynu may 
not because the Civil Service has not sufficiently 
attractive prizes to offer to them. 

33015. In answer to question (3) you say 
that Indian parents have to make up their minds 
as lo sending their boys to Euglaod for the 
ludiau Civil Service at an early age. Do you 
think that iuto that feeling there enters any 
kind of fear regarding, the probable consequence 
of young people gomg to England and their 
possible alienation from lbeir own people? — It is 
not exactly alieuatiou from their own people, I 
have stated the grounds ; there is, c.g. religion, 
age, fear of temptations, religious prejudice, caste, 
and all sorts of reasons. 

33016. Is there no fear of alienation from 
their owd people? — Alienation temporarily there 
most be, but there is not much in it. I do not 
fear alienation. 

33017. Do you think that if they go to 
England early and are affected by the social 
conditions there, when they come back they will 
have the same kind of sympathy for their 
people?— I do not think we are afraid of their 
being denationalised. 
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33018. You have given us some very frank 
statements about your feelings with regard to 
the Provinces. You want India to be one 
Province, as it were, with a feeling of nationality, 
but do not yon think that facts rather react the 
other way ? This country is full of different 
castes and of races, of which each has been called 
a nation in itself, and the differences between 
which have hardly been touched yet by foreign 
civilisation. Do not you think that this feeling 
about gropiug after nationality rests entirely on 
the surface aud does not touch the fundamental 
facts of Indian life?— It goes even deeper now, 
I think, than the surface. If that sort of feeling 
of nationality was not genuine, I would not have 
said what I said in auswer to that question. 

38019. I quite believe that yon meant what 
you said, but I just want you to think of the 
thing as it affects other people ?■— Weave discuss- 
ing a very small matter, namely, the entrance to 
the Provincial Civil Service, and how should I 
expect that that would affect the whole question 
of Indian nationality ? Bnt it mnst produce a 
certain result in its own way and there could he 
nothing against it. I do not think anything cau 
bo said against my contention that to that extent, 
a small or taut, it must have its own result in 
producing a common feeling of Indian nationality. 

33020. Do you think that tho feeling has 
gone moot deeper now ? — Yes, and it is going 
much deeper. 

33021, Reconciling all distinctions all over 
the country ?— Yes. 

33022. I think I understood what yon said 
about the admission of people of other Provinces 
to your own, but I believe there are two irre- 
concilable points in your statement. The reason 
why you want an examination in each Province 
is that it should be based upon the needs of that 
Provinoe ?— Yes. 

33023. Yon would open it out to foreigners 
because yon want to have no restrictions ; bnt, if 
enck Provinco baBed its examinations upon its 
own peculiar needs, it strikes me there would 
bo something irreconcilable about your plans ? — 
There are no needs which cannot be satisfied by 
the citizens of one Province being taken into 
another. Take the Bombay Public Works De- 
partment. There are about four or five heads of 
District Public Works Department who do not 
belong to tins Province ; and yot they do the 
tiling us well as any men of our Province can do. 
We did not think they were foreigners in our 
Province. 

33024, In the Public Works," the Survey, 
the Forest, and other purely professional depart- 
ments, they do not enter into the very life of the 
people as do the administrative officers ?— They 
do j they live amongst us and mix with ns and 
form part of us. 

33025. Do you think their professional 
services affect the vital interests of people in auy 
degree? Yes, so far as their work may serve 
the people, 

S31U5, Do yon think that much the same 
class of people go home for the Civil Service 
examination from India as that which enters for 
the bnmiun&t Civil Service? It, is generally 
ihe sinus class bnt with different means and with 
different; other facilities. Men enierino- the Pro- 
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enter that service. The men who go in for the 
Indian Civil Service are men of a higher 
calibre. 

33027. Do you mean that the men who 
enter the Provincial Civil Service oconpy a lower 
level on other grounds than purely- the one of 
finance ?— There are various considerations. A 
man may pass a B.A, degree and then just within 
the next year or ttvo he could not find the means 
of going to England and he may be prevented from 
joining the Indian Civil Service and may have 
to be content with joining the Provincial Civil 
Service. But supposing, he were lucky enough 
to find a patron soon, then he would certainly go 
to England and pass the Indian Civil Service, 
examination. 

33028. That is purely a financial consider#* 
tion and nothing else ?— Supposing there is a ’ 
man who passes only Third Class in the I) .A. 
examination. If he were to get Rs, 10,000 as a 
donation to go to England he would thiuk twice 
before lie should Spend the money in that way. 
There mnst be a combination of intellectual 
oapacity and financial means. The man in whose 
case there is that comhinotion, at the psycho- 
logical moment, goes to England, The mau who 
has not that combination lias to content himself 
with entering the Provincial Civil Service. 

33029. (Mr. Fisher.) I notice that in your 
onswer to question (?) you approve of the Poona- 
Engineering College' afid'y&inbink that men who 
have passed through that College and 'become 
Civil Engineers rank equally well with engineers 
recruited nt Cooper’s Hill ?— Government them- 
selves admit it. 

33030. And that there is no occasion for 
complaint or heart-burning in that direction f— I .- 
do not think there is. 

33031. It is thoroughly satisfactory ?— Yes, 
it is thoroughly satisfactory. 

• 33032. Is not that a caso of separate 
examination proving satisfactory ?— How is that 

0 separate examination ? 

33033 You have a 'series of lests at -Poona 
and a series of tests in England ; the mere fact 
that yon have got men satisfying those tests one 
set in England and another set in India does 
not prevent the Englishman and the Indian from 
being treated on an equality aud being 
equally efficient ? - 1 am nut speaking of tho 
hcartrbnrninp as between Europeans and Indians, 
but as between men belonging to the different 
Provinces. I can specify instances in which I 
say that men from different Provinces como 
together, study together, aud pass together, and 
are in the service together, without there berng 
heart-burniDg, A Madrasi may be a District 
Engineer in Bombay without creating any 
heart-bnraing, and vice . vend, ' 

33034. You say that' a man who has passed 
through the Engineering College at. Poona is 
entitled to equal rank, precedence, and promotion 
with engineers recruited at- the Cooper’s Hill 
College? — ;! have taken that fact as it exists. 

1 admit that if i were asked whether there 
should be one examination only or a simultaneous 
examination I should say differently. I have 
referred to that only incidentally, 

38035, Do you think it is really necessary to 
assume, as yon do on the same page, that a 
separate- examination presupposes a different 
standard of intellect or objective usefulness ?— ' 
It may not be necessary, but on tho whole, it 
•may come to the game thing. 
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33036. I observe that you criticise with 
considerable force the curriculum of the present 
open competitive examination : yon think that 
it is very unfair to Indians and yon propose 
what is substantially a very considerable alter- 
nation in the on rriculnm. Yon propose to re-allot 
the marks for the Oriental subjects, and I take 
it you would feet that the Indian boy stood on 
an equality with the English boy if the Indian 
boy should get as many marks for Oriental 
subjects as the English boy got for classical 
subjects?— Yes. 

33037. But supposing, that these arrange- 
ments wore really carried out, would not you have 
again what is iu effect a separate examination, the 
Indian boy mainly examined on Oriental subjects 
• and the English boy mainly examined on Western 
subjects?— The modiiication of the marks to 
that extent, raising it from 800 to 1000, or 
adding or taking away any subjects, does not 
make it a separate examination. You may as 
well say that the existence of so many different 
subjects makes each a separate examination. 

83038. It does in some cases. I have had 
great experience of examining, and if yon have a 
very large number of options you very ofteu get 
what is in effeot a separate examination although 
it is nominally the same examination. Yon got 
one man taking ono set of papors and another man 
taking another sot of papers ; you get a different 
set of examiners and two different standards ; and 
it is very unsatisfactory to work and extremely 
difficult. The more you multiply the options 
tbe more difficult it is to get a single standard ? 
—You seem to assume there cau be no possible 
commou basis for Indian boys and English boys. 
If you assume that we may have to work up in a 
different way. If we assume, that there is to ben 
common examination, whether in England or in 
India, for English boys »Dd Indian boys, then I 
say tbe increasing of marks for some subjects or 
the addition or subtraction of some subjects does 
not make it a separate examination. 

83039. All I wish to ask you is whether if 
your scheme of rrnllutment is carried out you 
will not be at any rate advancing in the direction 
of what is practically a sepai ate examination. I 
will not say you wiU have a complete separate 
examination, becauso there would be some 
subjects taken up iu common ?— I may refer to 
the fact that tbe revision of marks has already 
taken place onoe, and if that did not make the 
present examination a separate exomioation, of 
course the revision which I contemplate could 
nor make it so any more. 

33040. I uuderstaud you to say that the 
revision which has taken place recently was in 
the direction of making the examination more 
favourable to English boys and less favourable 
to Indian boys?— Yes. Supposing, it amounts 
to a different examination I do not really care. 
If there are siinnhaueuus examinations then 
according to your way of thinking there may be 
four examinations, two separate exatni atious in 
London and two separate examinations iu India, 
but'. that docs not mutter much ill I want is 
tho same syllabus auti tfie same identical ex nini- 
t-iuti in England and in India. Ic may am milt 
to four or eight different examinations according 
as you may look upon it. 

33H41. (ifr. Macdonald.) In answer to 
question (*j, ivith reference to the combined 
examination, what do yon mean exactly by 


“Culonial” there when you say: "I do not 
tbiok there is much that is common between the 
details of tho Colonial and the Indian administra- 
tions ? ” -Supposing, tho object of patting all 
the examinations together, the Colonial, the 
Home, and the Indian Services, is that different 
people who wish to enter the different examina- 
tions in different countries may beasked to study 
something in common, teen I sty we need not 
have that examination thrown open to them all. 

33012. In your answer to question ft) you 
are criticising the exi-ting stato of things in 
which the Home and Colonial Civil Servants are 
subjected to the same examination ? You use 
tbe word lf Colonial " and then you go on to 
refer to the Colonies that do not open tlie : r door 
to Indian people. Are you under ihe impression 
that this combined examinati in is au examina- 
tion for service in our Colonies ?— I am ; I may 
be wrong. 

33043. I think yon are wrong, and it is 
rather an important point ?— I tried to get the 
Civil Service Rules, but I could not find iu tho 
Rules whether it was open to the Colonies also, 
and l accept your statement. 

33944. To that extent your answer would 
be modified?— Yes. 

33015. In atiswor to question (U) you say 
you think tho present age that cirilin is on nu out 
at is an age at which tho average mm must 
enter upon a career and begin to earn ?— Yes. 

83046. The difficulty that is in my mind is 
that when an E'lglUbmui comes out here at this 
late age and joins tho Indian Civil Service, it w 
not as though he wero going into a career at ho no 
for which lie has been trained, bur. lie comes out 
here into a now climate, new conditions, meeting 
now peoplo, and wlieu n uninally lie begins 
to core he is really only beginning to bo 
trained?— Ho is learning at tho expense of tho 
State. 

33047. What is your Opinion from that point 
of view of tho age? Would it not lie better if 
you could bring men out a liable bit earlier when 
they are more plastic f— The difficulty is to 
find out bow that could bo done. 

33048. You would require to hire your 
examinations at an earlier noriol and ymr 
probation differently arranged? — You would 
spend tho years of probation in Iudia instead of 
in England perhaps ? 

331)49. Partly. And you would lower tho 
standard of age and br ing it down for English- 
men in England. That would require to bo 
done ?— I would not object to that. 

38030. Still, carryiug out that idea, do you 
think from your knowledge of the lutlinu 
student that it really would be fairer to him to 
givo him uu examination before ho h is to go to 
England, to make him take hisopeo competition 
with the scholastic attainments which he can g.;t 
here before he goes to England, rather time to 
make him pass an examination which is designed 
for Oxford or Cambridge, as lie now has to do — 
Yon are speaking of things that wnul I comr in lo 
existeuce after tho simultaue ms ex uniu uiou ? 

33951. No. You ire criticising the syllabus 
generally on two or three quesci ms, an I your 
Ci'O is that i his is a syllabus designed fur young 
men who are trained in England and who have 
completed their education in England?— res. 
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33052, Therefore, I understand, jour cone] a-' 
sion is that that is unfair to the Indian because 
he has to supplement his Indian training with 
an English twining, which only n comparatively 
ew ran do ? — Yes. 

33053, Do you think it wonld be better that 
the open competitive examination should bo 
designed to get yonng men at the age of 
between 17 and 39, Indians .and English?— 
What wonld the separate examination be? 

33054. We will leave that for the moment? 
—Is it an examination to he passed at 17 or 
19? 

33055, Is there a greater equality in the 
educational attainment of the Indian when he 
has got to the age of about 19 or 20 and the 
Englishman who has got to that age than there 
is between the Indian at 21 or 22 and the 
Englishman at 21 and 22 ?— I think there would 
be nn equality at the later age. 

33066, Even although, that equality has to 
he acquired by an Oxford or Cambridge, or at 
any rate an English, twining ?— Take an M.A. 
from onr University, if he is a first class M.A, 
supposing ha passes at 20 here, in some respects 
he may be comparable to an M.A. of the Home 
University. 

33057. But would the men who bad passed 
the M.A. at the age of 20 be in the same 
position to pasis tho Indian Civil Service exami- 
nation that a man is in who has gone through 
od English Public School and an English 
University?— It would be easier for the man who 
has already been in England. 

38058. I am trying to get to that point 
where the Indian training is comparable with 
the English twining, and I am asking you from 
your kuowledge Of both whether that point is 
not somewhat earlier in age than the age now 
fixed for the Indian Civil Service examination ? — 
If ho were in England and studied in England 
perhaps be might attain that culture early. Here 
he takes more years than is perhaps necessary. 

8; 059. I rather gaiher that you have not 
thought out that poinbT— I know your point, 
hut the reason is this. Here the preseut course 
of study is that he has to speud four years in the 
vermicular , then he takes up the English course j 
then he goes through the middle school courso ; 
then he goes through the college course. That 
takes him, up to tho M.A., six years; bo that he 
would not pass earlier than twenty. In England 
it roi^lib he a different thing altogether. Suppos- 
ing, he goes there at an earlier Rge he can 
dispense with the vernacular. Whether, that is 
good or bad is a different question altogether. 
In England he picks up English very soon and 
does not spend time on the vernaculars hut goes 
straight on. 

33060, To take another aspect of it, so far 
as the examination being held in English is 
concerned are not all your University examina- 
tions held in English ?— f es. 

3806 1. Before a young man has gone through 
your Universities, English has practically 
become as familiar to him as his mother tongue ? 
—Not’ quite so. 

33U62. But to most of them?— I do not 
think so. 

38063. Supposing, yon and I were going to 
leavo Ibis room and go to either of your three 
big colleges, Elphiusteue, or St. Xavier’s, or 
tho Wilson's, what should wo find the boys. 


talking?— They would be talking in English, 
but talking in English and knowing English is 
not the same thing. There are some portions of 
English literature they would not be able to 
understand. 

38064. Their working, examination know- 
ledge of English is ]'nst about ns good as mine? 
—I could not say that. 

33065. In answer to question (28) you say 
that “ Out of the 18 originally listed posts, that 
of tlio Registrar of tho High Court was one; but 
some years .since Government .has ceased to 
appoint a Native to that post.” Do you know ■ 
why ?— I do not know tho reasons,' 

33066. ■ Have yon -ever heard reasons given ? 
—It may be the reason which made Government 
abolish that post is that the Registrar is in touch ■ 
with the whole work of the High Court,. 

83067, But supposing, it was a’ reason of 
efficiency, would you object to that provided yoa 
were perfectly satisfied in your own mind that 
the Indian occupant of the post had been pro- 
perly tested ?— I object to the present arrange- 
ment- 

- 83068. But supposing, the reason why the, 
change has taken place is the reason of 
efficiency ?— Ib it in the first place a fact that 
Indians are not appointed because they are not 
efficient? . • 

33069. Supposing, you were quite satisfied 
that the test bad been properly applied would 
yon then object?— If I were really convinced 
that they were found inefficient I would Dot 
object, but I do not take it for granted that they 
have been tested. . 

83070. I want to get your opinion quite 
clear. You do not claim this for an Indian as 
an Indian ? — No. 

33071. Ton claim it for the Indian, but the 
Indian must bo eu efficient officer ? - 1 start 
with the assumption that when tho Government 
gave tiiat post to the Indian they' know very 
well that Natives would be efficient to discharge ' 
the duties, and the burden of proof is on the 
Government to show that Natives have proved 
themselves inefficient. If they had not thrown • 
that .post open to us I might have thought of it 
in another way, but they must make out their 
case now. 

33072. Id answer to question (61) yon say: 

“ Tho Government of India must insist that the 
interests' of the educated classes and of those 
who began their Service in the ranks below the 
Provincial Service should not suffer on account 
of Local Governments reserving a large propor- 
tion of appointments to he made by direct 
recruitment at their pleasure.' 1 Do you know 
the rules and regulations under which these 
appointments are made ?— In the first place, there 
are the rules passed by the Goverameotof India; 
and the Bombay Provincial Civil Service rules. 

83078. Do you know the rules of the 
Bombay Provincial Government Service ? — Yes, 

I have a copy of then! in my hand. 

33074. The first condition is the selection 
of persona of high educational qualifications.?— 
Yes. 

.33075. So that that provides for the highly 
educated men ?— It is not necessarily followed 
in practice. 

.33076. Let us get the theory first?— The 
theory is first that there should be .high educa- 
tional qualification, 
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33077. And tie second provision is tie 
promotion of selected officers who are already 
in the lower division or in the Subordinate 
Service, and educated men lave to produce 
testimonials regarding their University degrees 
and their qualifications Srom their college tutors, 
and so on ?— Yes. 

83078. That so far as the letter goes runs 
contrary to what you say here?— But my 
remarks are based not on the letter but on the 
practice. 

89079, Let us bars tie letter first. So far 
as the letter goes they are contrary to what yon 
have said?— Even then I would have a fixed 
proportion of posts to be filled by competition 
and another portion which may be filled by 
direct recruitment. 

' 83080. That is quite clear from your evi- 
dence. Tlis is a criticism of what actually 
happens now P— Yes. 

83081. Sofar astbeletterisconcerned?— Ido 
not complain of the letter so much as the practice. 

32082. Is it your complaint that these rules 
whioh are prescribed are not properly carried 
ant?— That is my complaint, 

'33083, Do you mean to say that persons 
who have not had high educational qualifications 
have been appointed?— I think some Muham- 
madans aro appointed who have no educational 
qualifications. I ' have made it clear in my 
evidence that so far as the HinduB are concerned 
that rule of a sufficiently high test has been 
applied. I am generally satisfied with ths Hindu 
recruits, but 1 find that some Muhammadan 
recruits are taken in although they have no 
degree or high educational qualification, so far 
as I can gather from the Civil List. 

83084. Do, yon mean to say that Muhamma- 
dans or anybody else have been taken in who 
have not had certificates from the heads of tho 
educational institutions which they have 
attended ?— Those are only 'secondary certificates 
from schoolmasters. 

83086. It is provided that a candidate who 
has attended a college must produce a certifi- 
cate?— Ho may have attended tho college, but it 
includes both cases, people who have completed 
their course and people who have just joined 
the college. 

33086. Is it your case that in the nomina- 
tion of the c ' a8S or community representatives 
pure and simple these conditions are not 
complied with?— Yes. Even, under the Bales 
as they stand unmodified, Government can 
enforce that only highly educated people may 
come in, hut in practice they do not observe the 
Buies. They have observed the Buies so far as 
the Hindus are concerned, but not in other 
oases. That means that they always leave a 
gate wide open to them. 

33087. (Mr. Sty.) I should liko to try 
to clear up this point about the number of posts. 
So lar as I gather, tbs US that yon give as the 
number of covenanted civilians in Bombay in 
1894 is really the number of sanctioned posts 
m that year ?— Yes. 

"38088. Hot the total number of civilians t— 
No. 

B 495-102 


33089. Under the system of recruitment, 
yon not only have the number of civilians 
for sanctioned posts but you have also an 
additional number to form a leave reserve and 
for training ? — Yes. 

33090. And there is do comparison between 
the 118, the number of sanctioned posts, and the 
181, the number of civilians at the present time. 
You should have compared the number of posts 
at the present time ?— Yes, I can see the point. 

38091. As a matter of fact, so for ns I have 
been able to ascertain, the number of superior 
posts since 1893 has increased only from 72 to 
75 in the Bombay Presidency. That is tho total 
increase since 1893, Three. In dealing with 
the Statutory Rules of 1879 you have calculated 
one-fifth of the number of civilians recruited ?— 
Yes. 

38092. What really happened under tho 
Statutory Rules of 1879 was that Government 
agreed that one Indian skoold he recruited for 
every 5 appointed by the Secretary of State in 
England, so that it was not one-fifth but one* 
Bixth?— The recruitment of the Statutory 
Service was to be one-fifth. 

83098. Oue-fifth of the number recruited in 
Bngland ?— Yes, 

83094. Therefore, if you toko tho fivo 
recruited in England, plusono recruited in India, 
it amounts to one-sixth of tho total recruitment 
not one-fifth 1— Ye*, it might. 

33095. So that, when you took this one- 
fifth you should really havo taken it as onc- 
sixtli?— Yes. 

3809G. Now, in regard to the numbor of listed 
posts here thrown open. In your comparison you 
havo perhaps neglected to take into consideration 
that the inferior posts and the training posts for 
the listed poBts are included in tlio Provincial 
Civil Service. If you turn to the actual Orders 
issued by tho Government of India with regard to 
these posts for Bombay, yon will Bud that at 
that time there wore 120 sanctioned posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre, and that as a 
matter of fact 18 of those were listed as open 
to tho Provincial Civil Service, 18 out of 120, 
which is not quite but nearly one-sixth ?— Yos. 

83997. So that as far as onc-aixth was con- 
cerned the government action in Bombay was 
very nearly ono-sixtb if not quite, 18 out of 120 ? 
—Yes. 

33098. Yon have also compared the figures 
for tbe whole of India, and in addition to tho 
differences in your comparison which I havo 
pointed out already, havo you not forgotten to 
take into consideration that Burma was excluded 
altogctker from the scope of the Commission in 
regard to this ?— In 1886 when that number was 
prescribed it was excluding Burma, but when 
the number was fixed in 1893 that included 
Burma. 

83099. But, the one-sixth that was recom- 
mended by the Commission and more or less 
accepted by tbe Government of India as n 
general rule was not accepted for Burma was 
it 7— I do not know. 

83100. If you look at tbe papers, 1 think, y 0 a 
will see that the Burma- figures Ehoaid be 
excluded. Also the one-sixth was not accepted 
for the posts under the Government of India 
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bnt it was only one-sixth of the poets under the, 
Provincial Governments, Therefore, if yon wish 
to make a fair comparison yon Bhonld ex- 
cfnde all the posts radar the Government of 
Indio pins the training and leave reserve, 
for that purpose, shonld yon not ? Government 
did not at that timb contemplate that one-sixth 
of the posts under the Government of India! 
shonld he listed ; therefore if you want to make a 
fair comparison on the totals you lave to exclude 
all the Government of India posts pins the train- 
ing' and reserve before yon can make thin com- 
parison ?— Yesi 

38101, Similarly, yotx would have to exclude 
all the posts plus the leave and training reserve 
of civilians in the political department— tie one- 
sixth did not apply to the political department, 
did it?— I do not know that. If yon tell me 
that I will aocept it. 

33102. Therefore, if you really wish to, 
make an acourate comparison there are a good 
many other factors that have to be taken into 
consideration and you cannot deal with it on the 
gross totals as you have done ?— No. Some- 
times we cannot got the original documents and 
wo have to take oar figures from secondary 
authorities. That is all I should like to say 
about that. 

33103. I quite understand. I did not mean 
to suggest that you had given any wrong com- 
parison except from the fact that you had not 
the material. I should like now to ask you a 
few questions about yoor statement in answer 
to question (3), as to the unsuitability of the 
present examination for the admission of Indians 
to the Indian Civil Service. The first point you 
put down is on tho question of age : yon think 
that the Indian is handicapped by the preaont 
age limit?— Yes, owing to its being the same for 
Englishmen and Indians. 

83104,. Because oE the age of the University 
examinations ?— Yes. 

33106, Personally I cannot understand that 
point very well. With the age for the Matricu- 
lation fixed at 16 and 4 years for the B.A. 
course, tho Indian has finished his B.A, course 
at 20? — Yes. 

33106. The age at which the European boy 
finishes his B.A. course is about 21 or 22 ; so 
that so far as tho B.A. course is concerned the 
Englishman is one or two years behind the 
Indian,nnd it seems to me that if there is to he 
any comparison made between them the advant- 
age is perhaps with the Indian rather than with 
the Englishman ?— My point is that the Indian 
boy does not discover qualities which may 
entitle him to be sent to England for the com- 
petitive examination before he has reached 20. 

33107. But, he has passed his B.A. examina- 
tion by 20 or 21 ?— Yes; he has passed his B.A 
at 20. 

33108. In fact, he may even pass Iub M.A, 
examination at 22 and yet go ap for the 
examination ?— He has then only a small chance. 
Supposing, a boy were to go to England from the 
boginning he could very well compete within 
the age, hat it generally happens that his 
capacities are not discovered until he passes a 
sufficiently high test, rad no prudent parent 
would' think of sending' his boy to England to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service examination 


unless be had passed his B.A. in a high olass or 
had passed his M.A< 

38109. Quite so, hut the Buglish boy who 
is to compete for the examination passes his B.A. 
at the age of 21 to 22?— He does the things 
simultaneously; he takes his degree while 
studying for the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion. , 

33110. I do not know that he does this, bnt if 
he do gb, is there any reason why the Indian 
boy should not do it also?— If ho goes to 
England. The studies are oommon for the 
Indian Civil Service examination and some of the 
English University examinations,' but they are 
not so common between the Indian- University 
examinations and the Indian Civil Service ex- 
amination. 

3S111. The standards may be different, but 
the subjects are more or less oommon?— A few 
subjects only may be common. 

33312. Your next objection is on account of 
religious prejudice against going to England. • 
Surely yon do not recommend that persons who 
have those religious prejudices so strongly as fo 
decline to go to England' for examination are fit 
and suitable persons for employment in tho 
Indin Civil Service ?~-My point is. that .the 
father, being a conservative, sometimes refuses to 
send the boy to England. , But the sins of the 
father ought not to be visited upon the son. The 
boy may not be as conservative as the father, but 
the father is the man, who has to say whether the 
boy shall be sent to England or not. The religi- 
ous prejudice is unreasonable ; 1 do not want to 
attach any great importance to it, bnt it is a 
restraining cause ; it is there, and has to he taken 
into consideration to that extent. 

38113, At any rate, as far an I gather, yon 
desire that a student having passed the examina- 
tion should go to England for his probation ?— 
I would prefer it. , 

33114; Then what becomes of the question 
of class prejudice of the boy or his father under 
those circumstances? Yon are going to force 
him to break that caste prejudice if he has been 
successful in the opon competition ?— No. He 
has to pasB the Indian examination first and 
then he discloses his qualities and then the father 
thinks of sending the boy to .England. Even if 
he has attained a high degree in India the father 
may not send him at all. 

33115. But you have said that religious pre- 
judice is one of the disabilities under which the 
Indian at present suffers, and is one of the 
arguments in favour of BiinultaiieoDB examina- 
tions ?— That is so. 

38116. At the same time' you have recom- 
mended that after success in that examination the 
Indian student should go for' two years - to 
Englaud ?— Then the position alters. 

83117. He has to break' his caste prejudices 
then ?— Then it is more easy. Before the ex- 
amination he takes the risk both ways, bnt after 
he has seen that tbe boy' has become fit to 
bo a member of the Indian Civil Service the 
father may be induced to send him; 

33118. You mean that the religious prejudice 
disappears in favour of this material advantage? 
— To a certain extent it does give way. 

33119. The particular item you have men- 
fronediscost; yon have estimated at fis. 12,00® 
tie cost of actually appearing at that 
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examination. It amounts, does it not, toa second 
■class passage to and from England, pins a 
month’s residence in London ?— I do not mean 
that. Generally a boy spends a year or two 
there. He does not go straight from India and 
simply appear for the examination. He has to 
spend a year or two and the cost of residence for 
two years cornea to about Ba. 12,000. 

33120. I daresay it does, but what I want 
dearly to understand is this : how the establish* 
ment of simultaneous examinations will help 
him in the matter if he has to go for education 
to England ? — Then, there will be colleges 
-started or institutions, or ooaches may be 
brought out to India. When it is seen that 
there are larger prospects of our entering 
the Service, new institutions might come into 
being which have not already come into 
existence. 

38121. So that, simultaneous examinations 
must be combined with some substantial im- 
provement in the educational facilities of India 
for preparing candidates for the examination? -* 
Fes, but that will come in gradually, if not at 
-once. I would welcome it for this additional 
reason, that we shall ba creating a new atmos- 
phere altogether with these new institutions which 
will come into being when the examination is 
held here. As long as there is no examination in 
India there is no chance of other institutions 
coming into being here, but when wo have the 
simultaneous examination some of our Univer- 
sities might think it well to open classes for 
the tuitiou of Indian Civil Service candidates. 

33122. If simultaneous examinations were 
granted you would press for that ?— Not 
necessarily. 

38128. You would desire that there should 
be classes in Universities ?— I do not think Go- 
vernment would be necessarily compelled to open 
classes or bring out coaches on their nccount. 

33124. But, there would be a movement in 
favour of it f— There may bB an independent 
movement in the beginning, a private movement. 

38I26. Even assuming, that the cost is 
Rs. 12,000, the cost of education in England for 
the English boy is a very large sum also, is it 
not?— That may bo but we are only considering 
the case of Indian boys. 

33126. So far as you can compare the actual 
cost of preparing the Indian boy for t ho Indian 
Civil Service and the cost of preparing an 
English boy in England for that Service is (here 
so much difference? The very fact that so 
many Euglish boys pass the examination and 
so very few Indian boys pass the examination 
shows that the contention has some weight. 

83127. Does it not show that the English 
parent is prepared to spend much larger sums on 
the education of his children?— There are things 
in his favour. The religious prejudice is not 
there, and the risks are not in Jus way. He 
could have the boy with him and look after him. 

33128. You think that the risks of going out 
of his native country is a distinct disability on 
the Indian?— Yes; our boy has to leave las 
conn try and the English boy has not. 

3S129. Then with regard to tho disability of 
not being able to nse their mother tongue fo r 
their language, you do not suggest that tbs exa- 
mination should be changed from English to the 
vernacular ?— Certainly not, but in the course of 


time we shall be having instruction through tho 
medium of our vernaculars in India, and if that 
arrangement Baves some time to ns it will be so 
much gain to the boys appearing at tho Indian 
examination. 

3813U. Thai is a disadvantage, if it is a 
disadvantage, under which the Indian will labour 
equally whether the examination is simultaneous 
or not ?— Yob, to a certain extent it is, but when 
yon have examinations here, instruction will bn 
given through the medium of the vcroacniara, 
and that will give a year or so to our boys. 

33181. In answer to question (7) you have 
dealt with some questions connected with 
examinations in India, and you suggest that 
none of the Provinces will object to the 
introdnetion of a common examination because 
the educational facilitea in them have by this 
time come up well-nigh to a degree of equality. 
The educational facilities are very difficult things 
to judge, are they not? Speaking for tho Contra! 
Provinces we should grumble and say wo have 
nothing like the sanio educational facilities that 
you have in Poona P— You conlii say that the 
facilities in your Province are proportionate to 
the demand for edneatiou in your Province, and 
if the proportion is kept there is uo complaint. 
If there is greator demand and less facilities 
then they Bbould complain. If the pcoplo in 
your Province ave backward naturally tho facilities 
must be backward also. 

33182, Their complaint is that many of them 
liavo to go re Poona and Bombay away from 
their homes ? —That does not offcct tho quoation 
of having a common examination. 

33133, Undor such circumstances, it is 
difficult to judge educational facilities between 
Province and Province, but you have a fairly 
good test surely of the result of those educa- 
tional facilities in the educational statistics of tho 
different Provinces?— I urn speaking as to 
whether people in the Provinces do complain of 
a common examination, that is nil. The Centro! 
Provinces people may have a ground of complaint 
that tho educational facilities in their Province 
are not up to the standard tboy are in Bombay, 
but oil the same they do not complain that onr 
University is not a good University here, and 
they come all the way and join the colleges 
here, 

3318^- Your statement is that tho educa- 
tional facilities come well-nigh up to a degree of 
equality? — I havo uot said absoluto equality, 
but nearly equal. 

83186. Do you think it is nearly equal when 
you get such variation in statistics. For instance, 
take the English-speaking population, which is 
alone what we have to take into account ; you find 
that in tho Ceniral Provinces and the United 
Provinces there were only about three per mille 
able to speak English, and in a Province like 
Bengal there are eleven per mille, and Bombay 
nine or so?— It is not a point to be judged by 
the actual percentage of population, but by the 
proportion between the demand and the supply of 
facilities. If the demand itself is small there 
is no grievance if the facilities are also small. 

33136. With regard re the Provincial Civil 
Service, yon havo given certain statistics to 
show that in your opinion castes and commnnitics 
are fairly represeated ia the Provincial Civil 
Service at the present time ?— Yes, 
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' 33137. Is not that duo to the fact that, the 
Government have regulated recruitment in order 
to secure that end?— It is not on account of 1 
that, I thinlc. 

3S138. What is the reason ?-r-The 
natural course of things. Take the case of 
Deputy Collectors: the Pdrsis for instance would 
largely go in for Depnty Collectorships, hut not 
for Mdmlatddrsbips, which are low-paid offices ; 1 
and Christians and Eurasians and Anglo-. 
Indians also will not care to go as M&m- 
ktcters. The fact is not that good men are' 
not taken into the Service hut that they do not 
care to be MAmlatdfire. Deputy Collectors are’ 
higher posts and they would naturally fake those 
posts. 1 ake the cases of Sub-Judges :.it is not 
because the P£rsis are not allowed an opportunity 
to go in hut because few of them like to go in. 

- 33139. The point I wish to suggest is that if 
this representation of castes and communities 
has been seoured under the present system of 1 
recruitment 'to the Provincial Civil Service, there 
is no guarantee in any shape or form that it 
would continue under recruitment by exami- 
nation ?— Under a system of examinations 
each as I suggest educated people would 
naturally come in, and I maintain that sup- 
posing educated people who satisfy a particular 
test do come in, there is no ground for the 
grievance that the different communities are not . 
properly represented. 

■ 33140. I can understand your position if you 
say you do not wish CRste and commonities to he 
represented at all ?— I have in fact expressly 
said that. , 

33141. What is the object of saying they are 
fairly represented at present f— Even things as 
they are, taken as they are. 

- 33142. But they are, ns they are, because 
Government has enforced this principle for. 
many years past under the rules of recruit- 
ment?— I do not know wLat &Te the rules, or 
how the rnles secure these figures, consciously, I 
mean.. It is not because Government want 
particular communities in particular Services, 
hut it is as 1 have told you. A Pfirai would go 
in for a Deputy Collectorship but not for a 


33H3. But, whether Government selects, 
the Tarsi or Hindu or- Muhammadan, under 
the system of selection Government have 
that necessity in view?— Take the case of Sub- 
Judges: the recruitment of Sub-Judges is also 
governed by a Bombay Act. Government 
cannot appoint a man who has hot passed the 
B.L. Examination. 

■ 38144. {Mr. Ghanlal.) With regard to.thiB 
last pomt, ns a matter of fact the very low per- 
centage of Muhammadans in the Judicial Service 
is due to the fact that there are hardly' any 
LLBs. amongst the Muhammadan?— 
Certainly. 

. 33145 - With regard to keeping the examina- 
tion open for all provinces, I suppose, what von 
mean is a man like the late Mr. Nanabhai Harri- 
dns whopassedhisEL.from Madras but practised 
5} the High Court here and became a Judge of the 
B,gl tart W -w ta l» p „, ei h S n lfc] e s 
lie passed mder a staedard width wts not 
spetitllp tdspltd l„ enable mc.fr™ B„ n w 

SXd'rnd If. P T rea lim,lilf to ‘l»t 

standard and went .nad appeared,, tiers,. .1 


at you mean is that in whatever 
Provincial Examination you have-yon make that 1 
examination one suitable to the requirements of . 
your own province, but. that if- any person 
chooses to give himself- thbse qualifications he- 
can avail himself of the opportunity ?— Yes. 

83146. He can for the matter of thatcome- 
from England? — Yes, why not? 

’38147, Your object simply is thatso -long as 
the required standard and qualification for the 
Provincial Examination is. arrived at, it does not 
matter from where the person comes who ■ 
appears for that examination ?— Nob < ' 

33148. Incidentally you ; mentioned- 'that it ■ 
would be perhaps desirable not to discourage or 
restrain but rather to assist ? — -TeSi ' . ■ ; " 

33149. With regard to- your answer to’ 
question (57), I believe you are ah LL.B; and a ; 
Pleader?— I am not a regularly practising) 
Pleader. : 

" 38150. But, you have occasionally practised, 
have you not?— Yes. 

33151. The question put to yon is: “To 
what extent are the functions of the officers in- 
the Executive and Judicial branches of your 
Provincial Civil Service' differentiated ? " Is all', 
the Judicial work of the- Presidency done' by 
what is called the Judicial branoh here ?— No.' ' 
33152, What Judicial work is not done by 
the Judicial branch ?— All the work that can be- 
done by people holding first class magisterial- 
powers. 

83153. In your ' opinion magisterial and : 
criminal work is Judicial work?— Judicial work, . 
but not done by Judicial men. 

33154. It is Judicial work not’ done by the 
Judicial branch which is referred to in the- 
question ? — That is so. 

88155. Your suggestion practically comes 
to this, that all Judicial work should be done in. 
what at present is the Judicial branch ?— > 
Exactly. , 

■ 83156. Do you recommend the change be-.' 
cause you are satisfied that the present com- 
bination does not work well in the interests of 
justice ?— Yes ; it does not work -well and there- 
fore I want a separation. 

33157. {Lord Ronaldthay.) With regard to-' 
your answer to question (24), you object to the 
difference which is made between Assistant 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors. Do you mean ' 
that all Deputy Collectors ought to be paid the 
same as Assistant Collectors, or that only those 
Deputy Collectors who hold listed inferior posts 
should be paid the same as Assistant Col- 
lectors ?— I do not mean that all Deputy Col- ' 
lectors should be made Assistant' Collectors. F 
give it eb an illustration ! of the state of things 
under which one man does the same work but 
does not get the same pay and the same, other, 
privileges. 

33158. Do not all Depnty Collectors prac- 
tically do the same work as Assistant Collectors?. 
— They do tho same work, bnt they do not get 
the same pay. 

88159. Do you desire that all Depnty Col- 
lectors should be paid the same as Assistant 
Collectors, or that only a certain number pi 
Depnty .Collectors should^ receive the , same 
pay ?— I would be content if a larger number 
were paid, if there were such, a revision of the- 
gradation of the Deputy. Collectors that in many.. 
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cases they would be getting the pay of the 33175. You advocate tin* reserration of only 
Assistant Collectors. 50 posts for Indian civilian' 7— Yes. 


33160 But, only a proportion of them, not 
the whole?— I would be content if the revision 
were to take place so that a large number of 
Deputy Collectors would be on the same level 
as some proportion of Assistant Collectors. 

33161. How would you select yonr Deputy 
Collectors who were to receive (ho same pay as 
Assistant Collectors?— By seniority. 

83162. Entirely by seniority? — I have said 
that in my evidence. 

33163. Not by selection? — Not as far as 
possible, except in very special cases. 

83184. In other words, what yoa would 
really do would bo to create a new grade of 
Deputy Collectors at the top of the present grade 
and call them Aesi-taut Collectors ?— I do not 
insist on their being called Assistant Collectors. 

8;>165. Let us wnivo tbo question of name, 
In effect your proposal would be to create a new 
grade of Deputy Collectors at the top of the 
present grade of Deputy Collectors with the 
Bawe poy as the Assistant Collectors?— A 
creation of a new grade and also throwing mote 
posts into the present grade, There are very 
few posts in the higher grades. 

5S3l6e>. When you suggest that 50 per cent, 
of the posts should bo guaranteed to Indians by 
Statute, do yon or do you not think that that 
would be a violation of the Statute of 1833?— 
No ; so far as throwing opon the posts to Indians 
is concerned it is not a violation, but so far ns 
throwing the posts opBn to Europeans is con- 
cerned, it is a violation. 

33167. Ceu you tell me why it is a violation 
in one case and not in the other ?— Because 
under the Statute any Native may be appointed 
to any post. 

May not any subject of Hia Majesty 
be appointed to any post under tbo Statute?— 
Yes. . 

33169. Then, why is it a violation in the 
case of Indians and not in the case of Euro- 
peans ? Is not u European a subject of His 
Majesty f— Yes, but the Statute is meant for 
Indians, not tor Europeans. 

3'tlfU. You interpret the Statute in that 
way Y — Yes, as meant for Indians. 

33171. (Mr. Seaton.) In answer to question 
(45) you S|l 7 ! '' 1? education in England 
is good for the boys of European civilians it 
must be good also for the boy3 of Indian 
civilians.” Is that merely au argument or is is 
■your opiuiou that it is a good thing for Indian 
boys to go to England to be educated?— It is my 
opiniun that it is a good thing, as tilings at 
present go, for an Indian b»y to go to England 
if possible, because the education he gets there 
is of a higher order. But, I wish at the same 
time that iu the course of time we should create 
in India institutions which may he able to giro 
us education of that very sort. Our Bombay 
University is modelled after the English 
University and wo want other institutions which 
will give ns the same class of education. 

33172. Would you have boys go to England 
at the age of 13 or 14?— Under favourable 
circumstances, yes. 

33173. Do yon think that if wo had simul- 
taneous examinations a large number of Indians 
would pass into the Service ?— Not at first, 

33174. But later on?— Yes. 
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33176. That would mean a very largo 
number, more than half probably, of Indians, 
would it not ?— Is would, taking into consi- 
deration those who are recruited in England 
—yes. 

33177. Do you think tint would be likely to 
bring about any clm’igu in the dimeter uf the 
administration ? I do not thi k s> 

83178. In tlm Judicial Depmncut mu would 
havo oven a larger proimrthiu of Indians ?— 
Certainly. 

33179. Two-thirds?— Ye*. 

33180. Do not y«i think that it is in the 
Judicial administration that mirprr-i nt ndmiuis- 
ttatiou differs uinre from nlmt yun nr.v call tho 
pre-English methods?— In whui it>*t«rts? 

331S1. Iu it* seller, il character I) . ik.( you 
think our Jndirinl n! in ini*t ration differ* from the 
old pre-British nn-iliml* more ov-u than the 
Itovenuo administration does?— The methods 
may be different but our capacity to adapt 
ourselves to different mot hods remains the Rime, 
In the pre-iiriti*h time #1*0 we arcepti'd now 
methods aud adapted ourselves tn them, and 
under the now conditions nl-n wo shall udipt 
onrselvcs to tho n-w method*. 

33182. Do you think that although tho 
method is so different there would be any serious 
risk of a reversion to the pre-Briti*li timo P— Xo, 
beennso I assume the leading siring* would bo 
in the bands of Europeans. 

33133, Do yon biiink tint, Civilian Judges 
bavo been good Judges or bid Judges on tho 

whole?— I have myvlf had no in llio 

matter because I have never burn (irn'M-mg, but 
I have it ou tho nuthority of very eminent 
European Judges themselves that Native Civilian 
Judees are belter. 

33184. Supplying you threw iijieti tho 
Judicial Department to a very lirge extent to 
Barristers and Plead T', do ym think yon would 
get bolter Judge*? Not, if it i* ihmwn 
opou to Barristers and Pleader- limwirily, Initio 
tho Judicial liue. I have in my tnmd tho Tirst 
Class Sub-Judges who »re very coiii|i"ient men. 
They may be much better tliau nnnr uf tho 
Barristers and High Court Vakils, berau-e they 
have had practical experience ot original work 
and therefore are far more competent, iu my 
opinion, to rise to I ho higher po*U than mere 
Barristers and Pleader*. 

33185. Yon advocate the study of Indian 
Law as a necessary preliminary ?— Yes 

33I8G. Excluding Hindu and .'Inlnuimsdaii 
Law, it is very largely a study of the Act* of the 
Legislature ?— Ye.*. 

38187. Is not the method of studying’ ho Acts 
of tho Legislature apt io lead to memorising ?— 
Not necessarily. If there is an exuinmnlion 
with books; so no memorisin'; i* neie-- cry at all. 
I have advocated an examination with books 
because that obviates cramming A man 
should lie able to had oat in a book what the Law 
is. My contention i* (hat without an crruiitna- 
tioo a Judge is not aide to know what the Law 
is even if he ha* the books before him, 

33188. What he ongbt to do is to learn to 
know where he cati find it?— Yes, and apply it 
properly. 

331S9. Inan'wer io question (50) you use the 
expression " Traditional Indian conveyancing.” 
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What do you mean by that ?— By that I have in 
my mind the technique of Law, as I might 
call it. • 

33190. Is there such a thing as a technique, 
for instance, in the class of documents you com- 
monly come across in the mnfassal ? — I think 
there is. A bond, drafted in Bombay would not 
be the same as a bond drafted in the mnfassal. 
Some of the words would be different, 

38191. Are not the documents in the mu- 
fassal to a very large extent drawn npby petition 
writers and bond writers ?— Yes. But, the style is 
different. They maybe drafted by a regular class 
of people who know the business, but all the 
same the style and construction and words 
would he different. Itis not a very great matter, 
but it is there all the same. 

83192. With reference to the statistics given 
in your answer to question (54), in the class of 
BrAlimaus you do not include the Gowd 
beoauso the figures differ so very much from 
certain other figures in which Saraswats are 
inoluded ?— I do not think 1 bava By BrAbmans, 

I mean, those who have been oalied Brdhmm 
generally, even by their own class. 

38193, But, your figures differ a good deal 
from the Government figures ?— There may be 
60me difference. For instance, I have based 
my figures on the Civil List for Jnly last year, 
and perhaps the Government figures may be 
based on the latest Civil List; but I do not think 
there can be any material difference. 

33194. The only difference in my mind is as 
to who are included, under the term Brdhmans.— 
It may be a different calculation altogether. 

33195. A different use of the same word ?— 
That is all. 

33196. {Mr. Skaihhade.) In reply to a ques- 
tion, of Sir M.'irco.y tkvmwk’f, I uv.dmtoad you. 
to say that a degree in Bombay University would 
be only open to candidates residing in that 
province. Are yon aware that candidates for 
the LL.B. in the Bombay University eomo some- 
times from Mysore, ’and have taken a degree in 
Madras ?— I have known of instances. 

33197. Most of the District Bnginoers who 
are in your province are graduates in Madras ?— 
Yes ; people who graduated in Madras were sent 
as scholars from the Bombay University.' 

83198. Under those circumstances, yon think 
a competitive examination here for the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service would be no bar to the 
recruitment of candidates from the other 
provinces?— No. *' 

83199. I should like to have your opinion 
of a scheme which i3 before the Commission for 
establishing a system of State scholarships for 
training Native boys for the Indian Civil 
Service. Would you favour such a scheme as 
sending out Native boys at the age of 14 f— It 
would depend on tho details of the scheme. If 
I knew the details I could prononnep an opinion. 

83200. It is a system to enable them to stay 
for five years ?— I should like to know the 
number of scholarships. 

33201. Supposing there are half-a-dozen for 
each Presidency and non-regulation pro- 
vinces T— In my opinion, it would depend upon 
many things. A system of scholarships in 
itself is very good, and if simultaneous 
examinations are granted I recommend that 
those scholarships should be given to the 
backward classes. I 


38202. What do' you say on the assumption 
that the simultaneous examination is not 
granted! — Then I should like to know how 
many scholarships are to be given and .to whom 
they are to be granted. I am not in favour of 
scholarships and cannot accept them as a 
substitute. If Government gives the scholar- 
ships as a substitute and I find out it is a very 
good and satisfactory substitute I might pro- 
nounce very favourably on them. 

33203. Do you think the Natives would come 
in sufficient number to avail themselves of 
it?— Yes. 

38204 [Mr, Joglckar,) In answer to ques- 
tion (52) you say that the rules for the recruit- 
ment of the Provincial Civil Service in your 
province are unsuitable, aud yon say also in 
answer to question (51) that the conditions laid 1 
down in the Government of India's resolution 
are also unsuitable. Are the rales which are 
referred to in question (51) the rules of tho 
Government of India ?— Yes. 

88205. Aud the rules referred to in question 
(52) are the rules of the Local Governments 
Yes. . Tbore are two sets of rules~0De by tho 
Government and one by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

33206, Will you explain in what respect the 
rules in questions (51) and (52) aro unsuitable ?— 

I understand that question (51) refers to Deputy 
Collectors and the orders passed by the Govern- 
ment of Iudia in that matter. The Government 
of India ought to fix the proportion between men 
to be recruited by competition and tnon to be 
recruited directly ; I do not find any proportion 
fixed in' the rules themselves, and that is a defect 
in those rules. There ought to be a clear 
if tlve. ^Wjysstim », vihkh tha 
would be recruited directly to the Deputy Ool- 
lectorships and the men who would be recruited 
by promotion from tho Service. 

38207. Wliat do you say with regard to the 
rules referred to in question (52) ?— Even those 
rules 1 think are vague, For instance, the 
rules generally say that high educational quali- 
fications should be insisted upon, bat as a matter 
of fact it is not so, The Judicial branch of the 
Sorvice is governed in its recruitment by an Act 
which says that only an LL.B. ora man who has 
passed the High Court Examination will be 
admitted to the Judicial . line. , That is not the 
case in connection with Mainlatdflrs. If possible, 
Government might consider whether an Act 
should not be passed fixing tho higher educa- 
tional qualifications necessary for recruitment. 

33208. With regard to your answer . to 
question (51), dol understand you to say that the 
competitive examination is in addition to the 
University qualification ?— Competitive examina- 
tion for that proportion which is to be reoruitod 
directly, not for the Jlamlntddrs, who, go up as 
a matter of course from the lower Service. 

' 88209. Will yon insist on University degrees 
and then tell them to appear, at a competitive 
examination ?— Government might nominate- 
candidates and ask them to compete at the 
examination. . I refer to - that portion of , the 
posts in tho Deputy Collectors’ line which are 
filled by direct racrnitment/because at the lower 
end of the Itevenuo line you have tho qualifica- 
tion of the B.A, degree for the MAmlatdArs and 
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you have a number of Mdtnlatdars who are 
BA's. Sometimes, a proportion of aboot one- 
fourth of the total number of Deputy Collectors 
are recruited directly, and in the case of those 
people there is no educational qualification 
insisted upon. I, therefore, recommend that, if 
the Government want to have competition, they 
might nominate candidates even from the back- 
ward classes aud let tbem have a competition 
amongst themselves. 

33210. You would hold a separate competi- 
tive examination after selecting candidates who 
had passed the B.A.?— Not necessarily the B.A. 

I would have the competitive examination, but 
in the first place I would not insist on the BA. 
being a qualification. Government may choose 
their candidates from the different classes aud 
communities and examine them at a competitive 
examination. 

33211, You were asked in question (GO) about 
the existing rates of pay and grading in tho 
Provincial Civil Service, -as to their being 
adequate, and you say you do not think that the 
oxistiug rates of pay are unsuitable, lint yon 
have not answered the question about the grad- 
ing in the Provincial Civil Service. For your 
information, I may tell yon that there are six 
grades, aud. iu the firet three grades them aro 
twelve appointments, aud in the lower three 
grades seventy-one appointments. Would you 
propose any readjustment of the total number 
of the first three grades and the total number 
of the lower three gradcB?— I think it goes 
without saying that the number of the lirsl 
throe grades is small and ought to bo larger. 
Of course the proportion would bo a mutter of 
opinion, but I would generally say tlr.it about 
33 per cent, should be in the higher grades and 
about 65 per cent, iu the lower grades. 

33212. In answer to question (fit) you proposo 
that different groups should be formed in the 
Provincial Service under three heads, and you 
gay that recruitment to each of these groups 
should be made as follows : — first a competitive 
annual examination in appropriate subjects in 
the case of 60 per cont. of the total recruitment 
many one year, and in the case of the Judicial 
•Provincial Civil Service group the LL B. or the 
High Court Pleaders’ Examination is already 
available as such au examination ? — I should say 

Sir CttixtJBau Miuuiruc, Hart., 
Management of Aha 


the 60 per cent, would not apply there because it 
is governed by the Act. The recruitment to 
the Judicial Service is already governed by tho 
Civil Courts Act and therefore my contention 
that 60 per cent, should be recruited by com- 
petitive examination would uot apply to the 
Judicial Service. There, the wlnle number 
would have to be recruited by a competitive 
examination, such as we have in the LL.U. It 
would apply, however, to flic other tivo, the 
Executive aud technical line, in which there is 
no fixed examination. 

33213. What do yon moan by tbo 
" tcchuical Provincial Service group ? Tiienllier 
miscellaneous departments, the Pores!, and the 
Abkiri, where a large number of puts are 
tantamount to Provincial Civil Service posts 
carrying Ks. 309, Rs. 1111) and so on. Even, in tho«o 
Services, there should he a competitive examina- 
tion to start with. There is no r .-1*011 why the 
LL.B. should be recruited to the Judicial line 
ondaman should be recruited to the tW*i 
line without any examination. 

33214. (.1/r. Madge.) V‘»i Imre Rtaleil (hat 
the provisions of tho Charter A-i and the Inter 
Proclamations removing tho r.ve fur against 
appointments in this country were male miller 
iu tho interests of Indians tliau of Englulinien. 
Aroyou aware that it ts st-ited 10 the life of 
Ricketts, tho Anglo-Indian Deputy 1 1 England, 
in 1830, and the statement In* 11 >t been con- 
tradicted since, that Out race li.tr was removed 
on tho initiative of Ricketts ?~I am no', aware 
of that 

33215. Do yon accept tin- f iot ?— Yim. 

3321G. Is uot a more reasonable inter- 
pretation of th it that it was 11 .t in id© specially iu 
favour of Indians but was meant 1 1 laefude 
Anglo-Indians aud did not exclu In English, 
meu?— I do not want 1 1 exclude Ail'd.).] tnli ms 
if they arc residents in this country, 

33217. The point of my question is that tho 
removal of tho race bar was nui mule 111 favour 
of any particular race, but was intended to 
remove tho race bar from all raves, aud was not 
in favour of Indians ns against Englishmen 
do uot know. 

(Tbo witness withdrew.) 

(Adjourned for a short time.} 

C.I.B., Chairman of Committee of 
ledabad Municipality. 


Written Answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

33218 (1). What is your experience of the 
workiiig of the proeeut system of reernitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do yon accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?— The Indian 
•Civil Service is recruited by able meu on the whole 
by means of the present system of reernitment by 
open competitive examination in England ; bat by 
confirming Ibis examination only in England, 
candidates residing in distant countries like India 
are placed at a natural disadvantage. 

33219 (2). In what respeets, if any, do yon 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest?— The present 


system of keeping all nihjoitR for til" examitnlion 
optional can lie isnprovid upon by making oMa'n 
subjects obligatory. Situated :is at pre-mt, a 
candidate "ill cIioo-m only those -ubjc.'l- f„ r his 
examination in which he is extra strain,- and which 
will bring him the maximum number of m-irkc. 
This course has th; tendency to induce c sn.Jid^t/;? 
to neglect subjects in which they are proba'dv not 
very strong, hat which ere likely to prove of j j<j„al 
usefulness and help to them in their future otikial 
career. Such obligatory or compulsory Pubjoc’-i 
ought to be decide! upon and speriiiii, anil at 
least half the number of total marks shoal, 1 ]>» 
assigned and reserve! for them. The followin'* 
should form the group of compulsory subj.-cis if 
they are not included in the final examination 
English Language and Literature ; l;B»lic]i 
Composition English History; Indian Historr- 
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Hindustani ; English Lav, both Civil and 
Criminal ; Indian Law, both Civil and Criminal. 

83220 (3). la the system equally suitable for 
the admission of " Natives of India ” and of 
other natural-born subjects of flis Majesty ? If 
not, what alteration do yon recommend ?— As 
stated in my arawer tc question (1), Natives of 
India labour under the serious disadvantage of 
being far away from England ; and candidates 
from this country for the Indian Civil Service 
examination have to face the extra risk of going 
out alone to a distant country amongst quite 
different surroundings and a different climate qnite 
foreign to their own at an age that, to say the 
least, is impulsive and emotional, and requires 
careful vigilance and guidance to guard against 
temptations to which adolescent age is paiticiilarly 
prone in a foreign country. This u an additional 
risk to the ordinary one that ttecom panics 
submission to examinations. All this can b.- set 


rignt by having simultaneous examinations both 
in England and in India, and candidates that have 
passed this examination in India may, if deemed 
necessary, be required to pass some time in 
England to finish and complete their preparation 
to join their service in India. 

8 221 (4). Do yon consider that the combina- 
tion of the open enmietitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or in not to the ad- 
vantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ? In principle, to put all Civil Services on 
an equal footing a combination as described in 
thia question is desirable ; but if it has any ten- 
dency to take the cream < f intelligence away from 
the Indian I'ivil Service by getting appoint moots 
to the Home Civil Service, I would prefer to keep 
the competitive exa i ination for the Indian Civil 
Service separate. India requires the heat brains 
for ber Civil Service. 

S8’a 22 (&) If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment' by au open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative yon would propose,— The 
present system is satisfactory subject to the 
proviso mentioned in my answer to question (1;. 

83223 (7). What wuild be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil tie. vice Cadre by Natives of- 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in Iudia, or bv means of separate examinations 
in each province oi gioop of provinces in India ? 
If you favour suclt a scheme, what proportion do 
you recommend?- 1 am not -in favour of fixing 
any. such proportion because I consider sach a 
distraction invidious, and as l do not advocate the 
holding of a separate examination. 

§3224 (9). If you are in favour of a Bj’Btem 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
' Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of Li dia JJ should Btill be 
eligible for appeintoent in England? -I do not 
favour any system of part recruitment. 

38225 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you bay recommend for 
young men who are *• Natives of India/’ as being 
niheu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to lifted posts officers of the 
Erovinctal Civil Service ? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend m the 
condituma governing th e Provincial Civil Ser- 
t 1 W , recommend no other system in 
Etra of or supplementary to the present system. • 


33226 (11). Do yon recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for tha_ judicial Wnc'i of - 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, phase describe 
the system which >ou would propose? — 1 think 
candidates wiio iuteiul to join the Judicial branch 
muBt be required to obtain a legal degree of any 
University during the period of probation , in 
England or in India after selec'-iou, 

88227 1 12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of India” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1879 
(33 Viet c. 3), as including "any person bom and 
domiciled witbiu the Dominions of His Majesty • 
in India o ; parents habitually resident in India, 
and not established there for temporary ; urpusea 
only,” irrespective of whether such persons arc of 
unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and 
Imliau descent, or of unmixed European descent ? 
If not, stare fully any proposils that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?— f am B.itisSed 
with the present definition. 

33228 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the aye-limits that 'yon recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your • 
reasons ?— The present age-limit may he kept if 
simultaneous examinations are deeired npon, 
otherwise it shou’d bo kept between 23 — 25. 

33229 (14), What, in your opinion, is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in . 
England should commence their ollical duties in 
India ?— Between 25 and 26 years 

38230 (i5). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasoos ? Do you recommend - any differ- 
entiation between the age-limits lor Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?— If simultaneous examine nous are held 
the present age limit may not be modified other- 
wise the age limit tor Natives of India bo' raised 
by at least one year if not more. 

38281.(16), What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?--Thi6 has been answered in question- 
(2). Sanskrit and Aiabic should have ■ qual num- 
ber of marks aB Greek and Latin. Persian' may 
be added. 

83k32 (1 7). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates ? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?— No differentiation 
ib needed. 

8o2o3 (18); Do you consider it necessary that 
certain post3 should be reserved by Statute for' 
officers recroited to the Indian Civil Service and, if 
so, what posts and for what reasons?— The present 
Statute on the subject needs no modification. ‘ 

38284 (19). Do you consider that a minimum, 
proportion of European subjects , of His Majesty 
Bhould be employed in the higher posts of the civil 
administration ? If so, to what proportion of the 
posts included in the Indian Civil Servic.- Cadre do 
you consider that Natives of India might under 
present conditions properly be admitted ?— -There 
should be no proportion fixed for rise to the higher 
posts of the civil administration, as this rise mast 
be the result of tried abilities only. 

33285 (20), , Do you _ accept as generally' 
satisfactory in principle tho present system under 
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which Natives of India arc recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service Cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement 
in India? -The present system is not quite 
satisfactory. 

33286 (21). Co you consider that the old 
system of appointment of " Statutory Civilians ” 
nndcr the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?— The old system of appointment of 
“ Statutory Civilians” should not be revived. 

83237 (29,), If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in tire Indian Civil 
Service Cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
xe-intr orhict. ion , or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if tbo system should be introduced or 
rc-introdncod, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?— There is no necessity for 
suoli an introduction. 

33233 (28). Do yon consider that such a systom 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of the 
selected officers from other Iudiau services ?— There 
is no necessity for such an introduction. 

33289 (24) What is your opinion of the 
system by which ccrtaiu posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
wliioh members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed ?— Posts intended for the 
Civil Service ought in reality to go to the members 
of that service unless there be exceptional cases 
duo to special merit that would warrant a depar- 
ture from this rule as described in this question. 

33240 (25). Are you satisfied with the preseot 
rule which prescribes i hat Natives of India, otner 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one-quarter 
of the listed posts ?— Such instances must be very 
rare; the rule, however; may be retained to give 
scope to exceptionally bright intelligence. 

33241 (26) Ate you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service?— Inferior 
listed posts ought not to be merged it the 
Provincial Civil Service. The natural course ought 
to he for the latter to combi no with the former, 
retaining the original full pay of the appointment 

83242 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?— If simultaneous examinations 
be decided upon, the present arrangement may 
continue, otherwise opportunities should he given 
to the deserving in such branches as are not 
covered under existing list, and proportionate 
increase in the number be made. 

33243 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?— A certain period of probation is 
desirable, 

33244 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of 6tudy 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?— It 
should not bo 'less than one year. This period 
ought to be devoted and passed in India by those 
who ate not Natives of India in acquiring 
practical knowledge of the various modes of living 
and habits of the people’ and of the principal 
languages of India; and if simultaneous examin- 
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ations be adopted, this probationary period should' 
he passed by the Natives of India in England to 
complete their training and enlarge their experience 
hy obtaining on the spot good ineight of English 
life and associations. 

33245 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at 6orae suitable plare in India, a coll-ge for tho 
training of probationers of the Iudiau Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?— Any training obtained in 
an institution of the nature described in this 
question must be more of a theoretical than 
practical nature. It would therefore be preferable 
to attach probationers to the scene of their future 
activities where they can have opportunities of 
acquiring practical insight by seeing the work 
that is actually being done there, 

332+6 ( 3 1). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers hy suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions uf the first 
two years of service at some suitable centra ?— My 
answer to the last question covc-s this. 

332+7 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the Training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken up 
their appointments in India ? If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— The 
present arrangement for trainiog junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
appointments in India would be sufficient if they 
pass the probationary period described in my 
answer to question (30), 

33248 (86i. Do you oonsidcr that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages pissessed by members of tho 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study oi the Indian languages 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
There is some deterioration, and it is mainly due 
to the increasing spread of English education 
amongst the people of this country. The know- 
ledge of Indian languages acquired for examination 
purposes is bookish, and actual proficiency ean only 
be attained by actually mixing with the people, 
whereby freer contact, good colloquial knowledge 
and command over the language is obtained, and 
also a deeper insight into the working of the social 
machinery of the people of this country i6 acquired. 
Sikh a knowledge, in iny opinion, must prove of 
immense value to the members of the Indian Civil 
Service and is bound to make their career an 
unqualified success. 

33249 (37). Please give yonr viows as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profici- 
ency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch?— If aline 
of procedure on the basis sketched out in my 
answer to question (2) be adopted there would hardly 
be say need for further preparation lor improving 
the proficiency in the knowledge of law. For the 
Judicial branch, a deeper and more intimate know- 
ledge of various Indian Civil laws like the Hindu 
and Moslem laws is necessary, in addition to the 
qualification mentioned in' my answer to 
question (11). 

33250 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system ol training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service -who 
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are Natives of India and other natural-bom subjects 
of His Majesty? If so, please state the epeoial 
arrangements that yon recommend?— If the 
probationary period described in my answer to 
question (30) be adopted, no further differentiation 
is necessary. 

33251 (4-1). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited V— As such a fcheme is not recommended 
no special arrangement is desirable. 

33252 (42), Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of on mixed I ndian descent, 
of mixed European and Indian descent, and of 
u unused European descent? If so, please state 
your proposals ? - There is no socb necessity. My 
answer to question (So) covers this subject. 

3/253 (IS). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should 6ucb abolition apply to 
officers ahead v employed or be restneted to future 
entrants?— ThiB question depends upon the 
currency question that is at preset the general 
topio of discussion. If Indian mints are allowed 
to co n gold the necessity of taking up this question 
disappears. 

332b" (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of tko Provincial 
Civil Services holding hated posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Ci\il Service ? If not, what rates do you suggest 
■for the venous grades ot the ee.uica?— For lair 
play no distinction ought to be made. 

Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Seivice. 

332:5 (61). Pleaso refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1U46 — 10-58, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining Ibe general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Servke, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are there conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration?— 
These rules are mainly bared upon efficiency and 
class representation. , As long as the former is 
available class representation shonld not ire lost 
sight of, but efficiency should under no circum- 


stances be sacrificed to class representation or any 
other consideration, 

33256 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force 
in - your Province suitable, or have yon any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— la 
the Bombay Presidency the rules for the recruit- 
ment of the Provincial Civil Service are on the 
whole suitable. If it be possible to give to alt 
classes the full benefit of the system of selection 
it should be so arranged, 

33257 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should crdinatily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs?— The qualification of ability ought to 
weigh more thaD the consideration of province or 
locality in the matter of recruitment. 

33208 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what other 
arrangements you recommend ? — Probationers for 
the higher grades that are brought, in by direct 
rerrur ment should be made to work as supernumer- 
ary Mamlntdiirs for a time before they are given 
the charge of the higher grade office. Such a 
training must prove valuable and useful to men 
coming immediately after completing their 
University career. 

83259 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated? 
Is any ot.anec desirable and, if so, in what 
direction ?— This cat beet he answered by offioials. 

33ib0 (58j. Atb you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Servient" If 
not, what would you suggest ?— This is a question 
of names only. 

38261 (59). Bo you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1680-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should he adjusted by a considera- 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?— Yes. 

*3262 (SO). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil 6emee of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifi- 
cations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?— Looking to the 
responsible positions they fill and to their status 
as Gazetted Officers, the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service should not have less pay than officers 
of similar stams of other departments. 


Sir Chincbhai Maebavuu, Bert., C.I.E., called and examined. 


38263. (Chairman.) To what caste do you 
belong?— I am a Nager Brahman. 

33z 64. Vf ill you tell us what public positions 
you occupy? — Professionally. I am managing 
two cotton mills. I urn at present Chairman of 
the Committee of Management of the Ahmed- 
abad Municipality. 

33265, You are in favour of simultaneous 
examination ?— Yes. 

33266. And you nre opposed to the proposal 
for h separate examination to fill a fixeii pro- 
portion of vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service.?— Yes. 


33267. You do not wish to see any minimum 
proportion of Europeans fixed for employment 
in tho higher posts ? I would not make any 
distinction like that. 

832o8. You ere anxious to see the European' 
element maintained in the Administration ?— Yes 
certainly. 

33269. Do yon feol confident that- under a 
system of simultaneous examinations: that 
element would he secured in the future?— I 
think so. Uf course, it is a new idea, ,aud it 
requires to be tried and experimented upon. The 
resuits will shew that there will not be anyover* 
surplus of Natives, 
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33270. Supposing, simultaneous examinations 
were not instituted, would you consider a3 an 
alternative an examination supplementary to the 
existing one in England for a fixed number of 
of Indians ? — That would go to fix the unmber as 
it were. I do not like (lie idea of making a 
hard and fast limit for it. 

3 327 J. I am asking you if yon would regard 
such a scheme with favour as an alternative, 
understanding by yonr answers that yon would 
prefer simultaneous examinations ?— I would 
prefer the simultaneous examination; bnt if 
that is not adopted I would leave the present 
arrangements as they are. 

3327 2. Yea would prefer the present arrange- 
ment to any alternative other titan that of 
simultaneous examination ? - Yes, 

83273. You thiuk that under the present 
conditions the age-limits for examination for 
the Indian Civil Service should be raised from 
22 to 24 to 28 to 25 ? Yes. 

33274. You make this suggestion in the 
interests of Indian candidates, I suppose ?— Yes, 
chiefly for Indian candidates, and also for 
Europeans too, because tboy will be coming aud 
joining the Service with more mature judgment. 

33275. Do you think that the present age of 
25 is too young for civilians entering the 
service? — No, I do not think so. 

332715. That is the age they oome in Blunder 
the present age-limit?— Yes. 

33277. You would on the whole prefer to 
see the ago raised 10 26 ?— Yes. 

33278. You thiuk that at the open competi- 
tion certain subjects, including English aud 
Indian law, should be made compulsory ?— Yes, 

I think so. 

33279. And if they are not made compulsory 
at the open competition they should be included 
in the syllabus of the final examination ?— Yes. 

83*80. Do you think that the probationary 
course which you propose for Europeans and 
ludiana would leave sufficient time for nn 
adequate study of law ?— I think so, if they dkl 
it at the same time in England. 

33281, Do you think that yonr one year’s 
probation would give adequate rime for the 
study of law which yon suggest ? — That will be 
after passing the examination. Of course before 
they puss the examination they have to study 
the law as suggested by me in answer to 
question (2). So that this will be an additional 
study. 

33282. The introduction of these subjects into 
the open competitive examination would involve 
a departure from the main principle upoo which 
the examination is based, 1 mean from what is 
known as the Macaulay priuciple?— Yes, that 
may he; but the study of law for all Civil . 
Servants is more or less very useful to them in 
this country. When it is uegleeted, or when it 
is studied later on, they do not get sufficient 
knowledge. 

33283. "Would it not, on the whole, be better 
to confine the examination to subjects taught in 
the course of a general education and to give the 
training in law subsequently during the rime of 
probation ? — If it be possible to be done I see no 
objection to it, 

' 33284. You do not mind when it is done so 
long as the civilian enters the Service with an 
adequate training in law ?— This is a subject that 
should not be neglected. That is my object. 


33285. How many years after passing the 
examination would you suggest that officers 
should be transferred to the Judicial branch?— 
Directly after their examination would be a 
better course. 

332S6. Yon do not think that a few years in 
the Executive line is of use to an officer before he 
takes up Judicial duties? — Certainly it would be 
useful; but it would be against his further pro- 
spects of rise and promotion in the Service. 

33287. It would affect his prospects of rising 
in the Servics, and therefore yon would sooner 
see him choose it directly after the examina- 
tion?— Ye3. 

33288. Yon say that if the present system of 
open competition is continued tho number of 
listed posts should be increased. Would you tell 
us what increase you would like?— In the 
Bombay Presidency I think we have eight at 
present, It may be doubled at least, if not 
more. 

33289. Now I will ask you a few questions 
with regard to yonr business. You are, 1 believe, 
a large employer of labour ? —Yes. 

382)0. Do yon find that in the last ten or 
fifteeo years the cost of living has increased 
appreciably ?— Yes, it has increased about 
twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 

3 '211. And with that general rise would yon 
say that there has been a corresponding rise in 
the rate of wages amongst the working-class 
community?— Yes there has been. 

83292. They have increased their rate of 
living along with those in higher circum- 
stances?— Yes, along with the higher grades of 
society. 

33293. In yonr business do yon employ 
many Europeans?— Yes, ab"Ut seven or eight, 

3329 1. Have y.rn Indians occupying the 
same kinds of positions as those Europeans?— 
Sometimes I have bad Indians on the same 
posts and sometimes Europeans. 

33295. And you have found that the Iudians 
whom yon have employed have been able to 
supervise the men under them satisfactorily ?— 
Yes, some of them quire as efficiently. Not all, 
but some. 

33296. As regards tho Europeans you 
employ, can you tell us what salary they 
enjoy ?— From Rs, 400 to Rs. 70U and Rs. 750 
a month. 

33297. Do yon increase their salaries auto- 
matically ?— Most of them we have got out 
from England have been on the agreement 
system. 

33298. Is the increase from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 700 made in accordance with the number of 
years they have been in your service ?--Yes. 

33299. Yon have a kind of time-scale?- Yes. 

8S3U0. At what age do you take Europeans 
into yonr Mills ?— Not before they aro thirty. 

33301. Do you recruit them direct from 
England, or are they men who have been in 
India before? -Sometimes I take them from 
India and sometimes I take them direct from 
England. 

3s302. Do yon find that the European who 
comes out direct from England takes long to 
pick up the language ?— I think in six months 
they are quite capable of making themselves 
intelligible to the workmen. 
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83308. And I suppose, they-come-out without 
tnj kwjdedgo of the vernacular at all?- Abso- 
lutely none, 

35304; They pick it up merely from inter- 
course? — Yes, 

88305. What is yoor Bystem of leave for' 
Europeans ?— Alter they have worked for three 
years I generally give them leave for three 
months on half pay. 

33806, They take their Holiday, I suppose, 
in-India?— No, they generally, go to England. 

33307. Do you pay for their journey to 
England and teak?— If I pay for their journey 
I do not pay their salary os well. If I pay- half 
their salary, I do not pay for their journey. 

33508. As regards Indians who are occupy- 
ing corresponding posts to I'uropeane in yoor 
Mills what terms of leave do yon give to them ?— 

I have engaged Indians also on salaries of 
Rs. 600 and over. 

33309. And their leave?— They do not have 
the same leave as the Englishmen, because they 
have not to go to England. 

88310. You give them the same salary as 
Europeans and you allow them the same leave ?— 
Yes, according to their abilities. 

33311, You make no differentiation between 
them?— So. 

88312. (Sir Theodore tforiton.) Yon have 
recently made some very generous donations to 
education, and especially to scientific education, 
have you not ?— Yes, 

33313. Do you find that there is a need of a 
greater scientific knowledge 'in industiy?— Yes, 
it is becoming greater every year, 

33SW. You thiuk it would be useful for 
industry if there were more Indians with a 
scientific equipment?— Yes, I think in time to 
come it will be indispensable, 

83816. Can yon toll us whether yon think 
there will be a considerable number of openings 
for educated Indians in industry ?— I think 00, if 
they prove themselves te he quite practical and 
not theoretical. If they shew some practical 
results there will be some good openings for 
them. 

8381 6. At the present moment, do you employ 
uny considerable number of graduates in Science, 
Bfic.’s ?— I have one in my mill at present 
, 33317, What sort of salary do yon give to a 
B,Sc.?— I «m giving him at present Re. 400.- 
33318. What starting pay did you give 
him ?~I do not recollect properly, but I think it 
was between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400, 

33319, And he is now getting Rs. 4(70 ?— 
Yes. 

88320. With regard to your answer to ques- 
tion (00), you think that the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service should have more 
pay ?— -I think so. 

33321. You think that in industry they will 
soon be wbte te commsch salaries snob as you 
liavo indicated ‘that you yourself giro ?— Ye6, 
38322. There is going to be a considerable 
demand for them ?— Y es, 

33328. (Mr, Chavlal.) When you spoke 
about Europeans being able to speak iu the 
vernacular, in Gujerati, iu sis months, I suppose 
you meant only to refer to the sort of conver- 
sation a roan -has to keep up with the workmen 
limlcr him ?— Yes, to make himself intelligible in 
his business. - 0 , 


33824; Do you think that man would be 
able to converse with you as regards your, homo 
life, -your domestic relations, and the ways of 
living; I mean tire sort of general conversation, 
which you would! carry on with an. Englishman, 
or Frenchman when you want to know what 
their habits and sentiments arc? Would he 
be able to carry on - a conversation .. on these 
poials with Indians in the vernacular after sis 
months’ training?-- No. 

33325. Whati you mean is that he picks i up 
enough for the purposes of lug business- rela- 
tions? Yes. 

38326. I see that you have avoided answer*, 
tog question (57). You say "This can best be .- 
vssssrevvd. by vffid.aJ.t” ?— Yes, 

3332". I suppose tbe public has an interest 
in-tho concern of' the administration of justice, 
has it not ? — Whatever i have said would be 
more as a suggestion. I cannot say authorita- 
tively. 

83328. I do not want yon- to say what the 
official view is. I want to know your opinion as 
a member of the public, so far as those -.two 
branches come into contact with yon, and with 
you as » 'member of the public? Do you. think 
that- the combination, ef tbe two it desirable, 
ibat is to say the Executive officers performing 
magisterial work?— It would be much better, to 
separate them, no doubt; but how far that would 
be practicable I cannot say. 

33329. From your experience, you think it 
would be desirable if it oonld-be done?— It would 
be more convenient. 

38330, Can you -say that- that is . generally 
the feeling of tho- public yon have come aerost,— 
that it should he so separated?— Yes. 

85551. (Mr. Sly.) The Europeans you. em- 
ploy in your Mills, I suppose, are in the .capacity 
of expert foremen ?— Yes, 

83332. It is ■ the technically trained European 
that you employ ?— What we call overlookers.' 
33333. In technical branches?— Yes. 

33384. You have recommended that -after 
the English candidate is successful. at the. open 
competition ha should come out to India for hid 
probation?— Yes. 

83335. And you- wish 1 to see his probation 
spent iu Indi&'fc order that he may get greater, 
knowledge of Indian conditions ?~Yes, by 
coming into greater contact with Indian society 
and Indian ideals. 

S33SG. Ib that opinion of yours bused- on 
your experience of Indian civilians who have 
oome out,— that they, do not get into sufficient 
contact with Indians at an early age?— J-cora- 
p»re the two classes of Europeans.' Oue is the 
Covenanted Indian Civil Servant and the -other 
. the commercial community, or the- machinery 
class. The machinery class and the commercial 
community generally do come iuto contact with 
Indian society and ' Indian- people; and they 
understand the way oi Indians much mure 
intimately titan officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. Ou account of .their notions of their 
responsibility: as officers, ot the Indian Civil 
Service they, cannot, in my opinion, mix .quite 
eo freely with the Natives as these gentlemen of 
the other communities do. 

33537. Is your experience of civilians iu 
Alwaedabad, and QajewV generally, that they 
are unable to converse in the vernacular with 
Indians ?— -They are able to converse with Natives 
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in their own vernacular. I hare met several 
gentlemen tvIio speak the native language very 
fluently, bat they have not the opportunity or 
time to mis so freely with the people in their 
official capacity. 

33338. (Mr. Fisher.) Yon said in answer 
to Mr. Chaubal that it would be more convenient 
to separate the Executive from the Judicial. 
Will you explain to mo in what the inconvenience 
of the present system consists? — I mean the 
inconvenience to the public. 

33339. Wlmt special inconvenience are yon 
alluding to ?— They have to go from place to 
place 1 when the functions of Judicial and Execu- 
tive are combined, 

33340. That was the special inconvenience 
which was in your mind ?— Yes. 

33341. Besides that, was there any other 
inconvenience in yonr mind resulting from the 
Union of the -two functions? -There may he 
inconvenience to the officers themselves, 

8S842. (Jfr. Seaton.) In answer to ques- 
tion (11) I understand you to say that you do not 
advocate a separate method of recruitment for 
the Judicial branch ; yon only advocate separate 
training?— -Yes. 

33813. (Mr. Joglehr.) In answer to ques- 
tion (dll) of the Provincial Civil Service series you 
say that looking at the responsible position they 
fill and to their statns as Executive officers, the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service should 
not have less pay than officers of a similar status 
in other Departments? — Yes. 

333W. How can you compare the pay of 
Deputy Collectors of similar status ? How can 
yon say what particular officers of other Depart- 
ments should be paid?— Iu the Abkiri Depart- 
ment and other Departments, they do not como 


under the Civil Service as far as I understand, 
and some of them are drawing higher pay than 
the Provincial Civil Service officers. 

33346. Do they get more than Rs. 800 in 
the first grade ? The Deputy Collector’s pay in 
the first grade in Rs. 800. Do you think that 
thereare higher rates in other Departments?— 
I think tliey get more. That is my impression 
of the case in the AbHri Department. 

83840. Yon want the pay raised from 
Rs. 800 to something mere ?— Yes. 

33347. (Mr. Bhadhkade .) In reply to a 
question put to you by ono of the Honourable 
Members you said that you started a B Sc. 
graduate on Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. Do yon think 
that that is the general scale upon which they 
will be able to get a post elsewhere, or is that a 
special case?— That is what I am doing: that 
is what I said. 

33348. You do not think a B.Sc, could get a 
start on Rs. 400 elsewhere ?— 1 cannot say 
whether he would get a start on Rs. 400 in a 
permanent post elsewhere. It depends upon hi3 
usefulness to the concern. If he is found useful 
the is sure to get either Rs, 300 or Rs. 400. 

33349. In your ausvror to one of the 
Provincial Civil Service questions, you say that 
the rules for the recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service in yonr Province are generally 
satisfactory. I suppose, you have net gone 
through the rules seriatim. It is a general 
opinion? -Yes. 

88350. Yon do not know what the grievances 
of that particular class of servants under these 
rales are ? That is a general impression ?— Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Ganesb Krishna Sathe, Esq., Pleader. 


Written Amen relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

38351 (1). What is yonr experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?— I consider 
that the present system of recraitment by open 
competitive examination is generally satisfactory 
in principle. It cannot be denied that on the 
whole Civilians are fonnd to possess a high 
standard of intelleotnal attainment ood culture, 
which make them generally a capable class of 
administrative officers. 

33352 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of * Natives of India" and of 
other natural-born subjects of He Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend?— 
Certainly the system is most unsuitable for the 
admission of Natives of India for the following 
among other reasons (i) The cost of sending 
boys to England and keeping them there for at 
least two years is found by most to be prohibi- 
tive. Besides, this expenditure has to be risked 
for a mere chance of success. (2) Many parents 
exhibit an unwillingness to send youths to a 
foreign country to be exposed to the inolemency 
of a different climate and to the temptations of 
their new environments, (iii) In some cases, 
insurmountable difficulties arise from religions 
scruples. 
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To remedy this inequality, I recommend t.ho 
holding of the competitive examination simul- 
taneously in England and in India, the standard 
and machinery of the examination being the 
same in both cases. 

83353 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recraitment by an open competitive 
examine! ion to be satisfactory iu principle, please 
Btate what alternative you would propone?— I 
have already said that the presont system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination 
appears to me sound iu principle but it is open 
to serious objection on the ground that Indians 
are thereby placed under a great disadvantage 
and are practically shut out, 

83854 (6). la particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?— I am entirely iu favour of haviug 
the present competitive examination held at two 
different ceutres, viz., (i) in England and (ii) in 
India, open in both cases to all natural-born 
■subjects of His Majesty. This change will 
'enable the best talent of the land to compete at 
the examination and to Bucceed according to 
merit, and will remove all the difficulties 
enumerated in answer to question (3). This 
will also largely meet the legitimate aspirations 
of educated Indians and remove a chronic causa 
for dissatisfaction. I think, however, that all 
'successful candidates should be required- to 
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'tl (11): Do, you recommend -any- separate 

H of .recrnitmentJor the Judicial branch-of... 


spend a couple of-years -in -England as proba-i- 

tionary period.. This compulsory residence i n. . ««= .^m.-uranen-ot,.. 

should ordinarily meet the' objection- raised- in.., tbs- Indian -CivilSer vice ? If bo, please describe-- 
certain. -quarters - thafc. a simultaneous,, exaraina- tboe system which .yon: would- . propose ?— The,; 
tion in India will give-, men having no .knowledge. .. present system of recruiting for the. Judicial -, 
of -Western manners, customs and habits,of.: branch, of Indian Civil' Service, is not- open' to 
thought,- objection:.- But,. I consider- that-, a special 1 and ,i 

This subject has engaged the, attention, of .the , better-.-conrse-,of legal training: (which- 1 have - 
Government and., of, the. public for.a number of : stated in detailrin -answer to questions (37). and'* 
years and several objections have been- pressed, (38))' be- made eompuleory -boforo.thev come - 
for the withholding of. the concession, the chief . to be appointed as District Judges. At -present - -, 


»“> “““ "■—“',‘-,'“6 v..„k ^uwijo^u, wici-uici. . w ue appmuieu as uiscriot- Judges. At -present,. •, 
among them being that the Service will be there are ^3-appointments in -the Judicial branch 
swamped with Natives and that this will ulti- of the Indian, Civil Service in thie Presidenev v - 
mabely .beconio a source of political danger. - _ besides the: posts of Registrar,- .. High - . Court,' ', 


Thie apprehension of overcrowding appears to- and Judicial' • Assistant "m" ^KdtbUwdr. 'Wt,.: 
me chimerical, because the test prescribed -is -so- of these - only two - are . now held ■ by- Natives ' 
‘ high and the competition so wide that even- with' . It is quite just that- in this.-branch- of service;-, 
the introduction of simnltaneons examination- in • where '-special -logal training is .necessai-v 'half 
India it is most unlikely that, at least for -a i the number -.of: these appointments -should be*, 
quarter of a century or more, the nnmber-of -preserved -for -Natives of India! I would further- 
passes will be appreciably large. . However, I am propose that one-third of such reserved -. aDDoiot- - 
clearly of opinion that even assuming that, the, s{ ments should-, go to Subordinate Judges'- of 
proportion of Natives will gradually increase,, .proved -merit andrcapacity, the.-, remaining <two- 
ifative officers with each high intellectual attain-. „ thirds (being ..recruited- from, out -of locates I, 
rneute and well developed character might legit^ -and^pkaderB praotisiugin -the .-High. Court', and.-'- 
uiately be' expected to possess ■ a due,. sense of m District Courts, 6 

their responsibility to the State and the public 83358 (351 ,Wnn -ua 

*■*» «*»• im W Mft* i» . S f'.JT f?" 1 

dmmUtatm, qmlitm Us, s oStor, la,! in "t TV * 5 ' **»' ' 

executive orders laid down hv Government ti worn, m your opinion,, be -introdnced?. ■ 
Again, the administrative machiDeiy.is by this- present wstem ' 8US5e8t any:alterationin 
time so firmly and completely Battled that tlioro F 33359 ( 3G s tv. vnil .. , . ‘ , 

can hardly be opportunities for Native Civilians w n aoy deterioratS jZ-ft i SB 

to do any mischief not easily remediable/, Z ™ kao ’ 7le ^ e ' of e *». ' 

33355 (7). What would he your opinion with ' ^KJSTjf 1 '“^° S“- 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan- It ZZri.fi ^ ' m the ' 

cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives “of tic iJL CM ^^ 7 ™ .. 

of India, recruited by moans of separate 

examination it India or hv mpnnsof Mnmto “ uet l ua . w pronciency in the sfcndy of the Indian 
examinations in each proZco or groJp. of' kSS “l4m Sot WpTrZ f" ^ W 
provinces in India? If yon favour each- a • fe? pwition to if thTiSSEf 1 eaE l* eneI,CB 
scheme, what proportion do yon recommend-?-.. XE kL?/ * S 0 \T“- 

I am not in favour of filling a certain percentage ..Jr »S r X c- amongst Enro- 

of places ordinarily held by Indian OiS 5S- ffSJS 2%2S& ft 7*7 

men by Natives of India recruited by means of a the nuKt of £Ht 1 
separate examination in India or by separate SJSJwZbK J clerks • was 

Provincial examinations. The greatest- draw- nnd- P GhZ?iL ^ l0V6 ? 1 tl ! 0 1 P^rdars 
back of this system will be to create a -feeling of r * 1*° ,, 0o,I ® ctor8 > 1Q (,]| 1 days, were- 

inferiority or inequality not onlZ Je m 2 0 f ? vernacu ar-knowmg men. - It was; there- !- 
the recruits •^«y»b™tforv® W r.to We,-» intimate-,, 

.fcllow-civiliaiis, merely from the. fact tlu/the sfend dflt Z ’'“Z abl ° ' und6r ' ' ' 

two exiiminntions happen, to be different. This sland ^Ijroutme correspondence, bulk of which < 
feeling could not “""f* “ 

equally high standard of examination in India as ^ the P re80ut da J oa » ■ - 

that. obtaining in England - Infant T shnnld 8 0 “ era ]v ™|° w statements of witnesses.- 1 -' 
prefer recruitment .iSrf ffiaL T* “ ? r read out, but often 

Natives. by one and the same system fte centres - S are . foand lacking ip that intimate know. , 
of the -examinations being hereafter two ! ? ge wblcil w®sential.for'a free' and'drrect'- 

, 3 3366 .( 9 ), If you are in favour of ; svsten, A” 10 ”" 58 W ’ kI ' 7 P 00 P T ° witb they- 
for. the ,pnrt .recruitment of the Indian'^GiviT m ^ \a 7 mr™^ 10 -, 1D tb<J discllar ff 8 of fc beir 

Service,^ Natives of India in £ do m SSf£f . ^^^te^ilyremedied - 
consider -that. ."Natives of India” should Svn -/ pres ,f lb] , n S. a stricter test thau at present-’ 
be ^eligible for appointment in IWIittH ? to - ft PP arenfcl J' obtains. A better' knowledge' of the' 5 " 

England w tbe I.diaa Civil S,mw “tZS ,tT r - ■ 

^ ^ always mainfcuned irZSj ' J£?VQ- gm ?0nr ! ,ews 85 to what'-! 
of any. decision that might ; be Mriv2K 2 SS.- 1 ^ ;MI ^ n f cess ft *? 'improve the 1 " 

Sir* or ” “>"»». Stress WSyt* 

Judicial branch ? ( 38 ) Do yon' recommend' any"-- 
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special coarse of study in law in India for officers "' the former and iE they are ’required ft) discharge , 
selected for the Judicial branch P-437-8) "Under' ' the duties appertaining to the office "with' equal 1 ' 
existing condifcions,Omlianscome to be in Tested fitness, it is but fair and just that both classes'" 
with powers of Sub-Divisional Magistrate and should receive equal treatment in ike matter of " 
Magistrate, 1st Class, after a service of over two salary. 


years and after passing prescribed departmental' 
.examinations. A. fair knowledge of Criminal 
Law and Procedure and Evidence Act is acquir- ' 
■ed : by this time' and it must be admitted that 
most of them make'good Magistrates after some 
experience. But, I would still recommend that 
they ‘should watch the working of Sessions 
Court lor a term of three months. The ex-" 
peri e nee 'thus gained wilt materially tend to 
improve the tone of Criminal administration. 

Judicial Brunei). It cannot be denied that 
under present system of Tecrnitment for the 
Judicial Branch, Civilians have hardly any 
knowledge 'of the Civil Law when they are 
sclected’for it. At present, an Assistant Jndge 
is required to do original Civil work for 
nearly six months' before he is invested with 
powers to hear appeals. Bnt, the" instruction 
received and experience gained during this 
time is not in the least sufficient to make' 
them " efficient Civil Judees. Several years 
elapse before they acquire adequate insight into 
Civil Law. Bnt, daring this period of virtual 
probation instances occur where miscarriage of 
justice takes place for want of requisite know- 
ledge of Law. ’ They also feel their own weak- 
ness in not being able intelligently to follow the 
arguments advanced by" the Pleaders for either 
side, and this state of things naturally tends to 
weaken the confidence and respect which the 
Bench ought always to command. 

I would propose the following alternative 
remedies (i) Every Civilian selectod for the 
Judicial Bratich should be made to spend one 
year "at the "High Court. Be should attend 
durio'g' this time both appellate and original "' 
Benches of the High Court and shonld at Ore 
end' of such period pass such test in Civil 
Law as the High Court may prescribe, or 
(ii) he ifiay be placed as an apprentice with the 
Advocate-General or any Benior member of the 
Bar who should certify that he has fully 
utilised his time in gaining the necessary legal 
training. Even under this system the examina- 
tion recommended above should be insisted upon. 

33361 (39). Do you recommend any speoiai 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for "officers selected for the Judicial branch ? 
If so, please give details? — If either of the 
recommendations made ift the above answer he 
found acceptable, then I do not see the necessity 
of giving Civilians special training in subor- 
dinate judicial posts. 

38302 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay, drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of the 
service?— The differentiation now observed in 
tbe' salaries., of Civilians; and those of members 
of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 
appointments cannot be justified on any con- 
siderations. If Government expects the latter 
' to maintain the same high position as that of 


Written Answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

33363. N.B . — Under this head, I have confined 
my remarks to the Judicial branch' alone and havo 
instead of giving answers to the various questions . 
stated in brief the scheme I would advocate for 
recruitment, pay, and promotion in this branch. 
The present rules are to be found printed as . ,, 
accompaniment to Government Resolution 
(Bombay), Revenue Department, No. 1112, dated' 
2nd February 1912, 

The age-limit as given there is 30. Bachelors 
of Laws ordinarily are not under 25 years of age . 
at the time of taking their degrees. The list of 
candidates is now so full that many get barred 
by age-limit and to avoid such a bar some take 
to service in the lower grades of the Subordinate 
Judicial establishment. Only a few succeed in 
■ securing qualifying appointments. To have to . 
accept such posts is, 'to a certain extent, de-.i, 
moralizing, and such men practically lose nil , 
touch with current legal literature and . 
cannot be oxpected to turn outasefficieut Jndges ' 
as they would, if directly recruited while in . 
actual practice. As a matter of fact, the period 
of three years prescribed for admission to the ’ 
Provincial Civil Service is insufficient in the 
present state of the legal profession to equip 
candidates for the posts of Sub-Judges with the . 
practical experience which it was the object of 
the rules to secure. 

I would, therefore, propose to extend the age- 
limit from 30 to 35 years in order to secure for 
the Judicial service men of mature practical 
experience. Practice at the Bar for three or fivo 
years in the present crowded state of the pro- 
fession hardly means any practice worth the 
name ; much less could it be called full and 
con'inum as required by the rules. I find 
[that a similar -extension of age-limit was sanc- 
tioned for Madras in 1904 with a suggestion from 
the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India to take into consideration the question 
whether a similar change should not bo made in ' 
other Provinces, Simultaneously with the ex- ' 
tension of age-limit the pay of the last grade of 
Sab-Judges should be raised from Ks. 150 to 
Rs. 250. If tii e services of really capable lawyers 
are to be secured. I would arrange the present, 
grades of 2nd Class Snb-Jndges in four grades 
of Rs. 250, 300, 350 and 400- 

In the Presidency proper there are in all 17 " 
1st Class Sub-Judges and S Small Cause Court 
Judges divided into three grades. The pecuniary 
jurialiction of such courts is unlimited aDd the 
work is, therefore, necessarily mote important, 
responsible and onerous, Sub- Judges from this 
class are invariably invested with appellate ' 
powers. Recruitment for this class should, there- 
fore, be made firstly from 2nd Class Subordinate ' 
Judges of proved merit and secondly from 
amongst thoroughly competent practising 
pleaders in the High Court and District CourtB, " 
irrespective of age-limit. I think the proportion 
of such direct recruits to the total number 
should be 1 to 3 or l'to 4. 
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A rpfnrra of tie method of recruitment for loyalty and to lard and lionest wort among the., 
.„ rv ,Ve (Imnerial and Provincial) on legal practitioners as a class, it will attract to 
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open a new — - , , 

Bar,' and wide it will serve as an incentive to 
M r. Gahesh Keishha S“ 


field for deserving members of tbe practical experience and capacity. 


ib, called and examined. 


33364. (Chatman.) You are a Pleader, are think that the training n that service in tbe Execu- ’ 
von not ?— Yes. tive line is of use to a man who ultimately becomes- 

^ S8365, Where do you practise ?— In Sholapnr. a Judge ?— Yes. It is not at present availed of. 

33365. To what caste do yon belong ? — There u no system under which that training can 
Brahman. be obtained by Civilians before they are made • 

83367.’ Do you fill any public posts ?— I have full Judges, 
been the elected President of tbe Municipality for 33381. You are anxious to see a much more 
the last five years. It is like a town Corporation, definite and scientific form of training in law .for 
33368. You desire to see simultaneous exa- the Civilian ?— Yes. There should be some test, 
ruinations established?- Yes. 53382. Not only as a test, I take it, but you 

33369, You say you think that it is most would like to see proper training too ?— Yes. 
unlikely that at least fora quarter of a century 33383. Ab regards the pay in the Provincial 
the number of those who pass will be appreciably -Civil Service, do you think that that is adequate . 
large?— At least for some time it mil not be at present?— I am only referring to the Judicial . 
appreciably large. Branch of the Provincial Civil Service. I think 

83870. Do you regard this as a merit or I have suggested some change. If they begin at . 
demerit ?— I look at it from a point of view that Bs. 250 I think that is adequate. I should 
if it is not to be introduced on the ground that like to see them begin at Rs. 250 and go up to • . 
the tone of the British administration would suffer, Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000. The present scale is-, 
then that apprehension would have no ground for Rs. 150, which is ridiculously low. 
seme time to come. Ido not mean thereby that 38381, You would like to sec an increase of 
more Indians will not be in a position to overcome Rs. 100 a month iu tbe lowest grade? • Yes. 
all the difficulties which are now in their way and 83385. Would you favour a time-scale of pay, ■ 
that will be for some time in their way. I have or would you leave the different grades a-s they, 

spoken of the difficulties in my answer to question are, and have promotion by seniority from one 

( 3 ). grade to the other?— By seniority and by -merit 

33371. You recognize the Deed for Europeans and capacity, 
in the administration?— Decidedly. I do main- 38886. And by selection?— Tbe general rule 
taro that a tone ought to be kept. is that officers in the grades of which the pay is- 

33372. At the 6nme time, you want to see Rs. 500 or mors are selected by seniority and 

more Indians admitted into tbe Service?— That is proved merit. 

what I think. 83387. Therefore, you would continue t'ue 

33873. You anticipate that under your scheme same system except that yon would slightly alter 

only a very few more will be admitted for the the grades. You would raise the lowest grade 

next quarter of a century ?— Yes. .to Rs. 250?- Yes. In view of the recommenda- 

33374, Would you accept a proposal for tion I have made I think practising lawyers of 

establishing an eiamination in India supplementary some standing should be induced to join, 
to the one in England, which wou Id offer opportuni- 33338, (Sir Murray Rmnick.) Wkeredo you 
. ties to Indians for a limited number of vacancies? practise as a pleader?— Sbolapur, a district town 
' —Yes ; as the next best. • in' this Presidency, 

33375. You would like to see tbe Judiciary 33389, How long have you been practising, 
recruited partly from tbe Indian Civil Service, there ?— Seventeen years, 
partly from the Bar and partly from the Subor- 83390. Are you a Native of that district? — . 
■ dinate J udges. What proportion from the Indian I am a Native of Poona. 

Civil Service wonldyou like to see?— I havegiven 38391. You think that the present Civilian as 
one-half as the number from the Indian Civil a rule ran make himself understood in the verna- 
Service j and the rest of the one-half, onMbird cnlar, and talk to witnesses, but yon would like to • 
from the Subordinate Judges, and two-thirde from kb him do so in better language ?— I do not mean 
the practising lawyers and advocates. to say that he can talk to witnesses in the verna- 

33876. How many years’ practice would yon oular, but be can follow by the context what is 
require from those from the Bar ?— Not less than .stated while the examination goes oo. Ho rinds • 
ten years, at any rate. it difficult to talk to vernacular-knowing witnesses.' 

83377. You think a good cIssb of men could 38392. But do not tbe Magistrates in Shola- 
be induced to join the Judiciary from tho Bar? — pur put questions to witnesses in Marathi ! ‘-^V'try 
Provided the chances of promotion’, are as . good few of whom I am aware. They do so through 
as they are for the ’Civilians,- and provided they their eherishtadaxs or clerks. . 

' gra good salaries, I do not see why it should not 88393. Do you .practise in the District Court 
induce goad people to come into tbe Judiciary. . mudi? - Principally, in tbe District Court, the 
33378 Yon think it is good for the Judiciary Sessions Court, 
to be recruited from different sources?— I think 38394. Does not the Judge at Sbolapur know' 

E0 ‘ „„ Marathi enough to cross-examine witnesses fairly 

883(9. Not all from the same source, but well?— The present Judge; but the majority of 
from varying elements : in that way you think it them did Dot kuow. 

,r<F VQ E ! ron !rth to the Judiciary ?— Yes. p 33395. But the present one knows ?— Yes. ’ - 
j, 1 “* from ypor desire to sea half - 833*6. Do you kuow the District Magistrate 
recruited from the Indian .Civil Service that yon in Sholapnr ?—Ies. • ' ... . 
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88397. Does be know Marathi pretty well ?— 
He can understand what others cay in the 
vernacular, 

33398, Is there an Assistant Collector at 
Sholapur ?— He happens to be a Parsee, so tbat he 
knows Marathi very well. 

83399. la there no other English officer in 
Sholapur District except the District Judge and 
the Collector?— There is the Civil Surgeon, 

38400. I mean Civilian ?— There is nobody 
else. 

33401, You do not think it necessary for 
Civlians to go to England for any training to 
become Judges?— No. I think the alternative 
which I have proposed would bring about the 
desired result. 

39402. You have never been in England your- 
self ?— No, 1 have not been to England. 

33403. But you think that a Civilian by 
attending the High Court, and by examining the 
work on (he Appellate and Original Benches for 
some time, would be able to do hie Civil work all 
light ?— Yes. In addition to that 1 am of opinion 
that some test should he prescribed. 

33404. Some examination in law ?— Yes. 

38405. And yen do not think he ought to 
serve as Assistant Judge for any time?— No, 
because that probationary period is served at the 
cost of justice. Many instances occur where a 
miscarriage of justice happens on account of their 
inadequate knowledge of law. 

33406. You propose to make him straight off 
a District Judge?— Yes, after he has spent one 
year in the High Court Appellate Bench, Original 
Side and passed the test. 

83407. Do yon not think after a year o£ 
training in the High Court he might be made 
feet of all an Assistant District Judge and allowed 
to take cases sent to him by the D istrict Judge ?— 
After all his training, if he iaappointed an Assistant 
Judge it is better than appointing him a District 
Judge at once. 

. 83408. You think that the Provincial Civil 
Service officers holding listed appointments ought 
to get the same pay as the Indian Ciyil Service 
men ?— Yes. 

83409. You do not think they ought to get 
the two-thirds that they get now ?— No. 

33410. You would like to see the age limit 
for the appointment of Subordinate Judges rased 
to 35 ?— Yea. 

33411. That iB the age in Madras, is it not? 
—Yes. 

83412. You ■ would like to see it bought up 
±o that age here ?— ' Yes. 

33413, [Mr, Macdonald.) Do you practise 
over a pretty wide district ?— I practise over the 
whole district. 

38414. You come into contact with one of 
the District Judges?— Yes. There are eight 
Subordinate Judges, and seven or eight Magis- 
trates. 

83415. What nationality are the eight 
"Subordinate Judges ?— Most of them are Hindus. 

,83416. They have been appointed under the 
existing rales and regulations ?— Yes, under the 
Act. 14 of 1809. ' I think as far as the recruit- 
ment' of the Subordinate Judicial Service is 
concerned-the system has been the same. ■ 

" 33417. 'There is no complaint about the 
jhethod of 'appointmtat ?— No, I am not aware 
■qlj'any.; ' V; '-•> •- ' 
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38418. They appoint as good men as they 
can reasonably lay their hands upon ?— Yes. The 
only thing that comes to their way is selecting 
people who are only under thirty. I have made 
reference to that in my note. 

33419. I am referring to things which are 
not in your note. The Judge, you say, 
would come into contact with seven Magistrates?— 
Yes. Each Tdluka has got a Magistrate, so that 
there are about seven Magistrates of the second 
and seven first class. 

33420. They are also appointed under these 
rules?— They are appointed under the rules . 
which are called the Provincial Civil Service Rules 
of the Executive Branch, men of M amlatdars’ 
grades and Deputy Collectors’ grades. 

33421. Has there been any complaint as to 
how they have been appointed ?— Ho, there has 
been no complaint at all. 

33422. The selection has been from jnst as 
good men, as good as could be obtained, to fill the 
posts?— Yes. In the case of some Magistrates 
who come from the Mamlatokts’ grades there to a 
regular service which is called the Subordinate 
Service, from amongst whom they are selected 
after they have passed certain examinations. 

33423. I understand the system. With 
regard to selecting from the Subordinate Service, 
have you ever heard that selections are by 
favouritism more than by merit ?— I have not 
heard of it. 

33424. So that, you have no complaints about 
that? -No. 

33425. ( Mr . Clmlal.) You are an Assistant 
Public Prosecutor in Sholapur ?— Yes. 

33426. How many years have yon held that 
post ? -For over ten years. 

3342?. Y ciu ace it present a nominated member 
of the Legislative Council of Bombay?— 
Yes. 

33428. You have had considerable criminal 
and civil practice throughout the District?— 
Yes. 

33429. With regard to these questions about 
the recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service iu 
the Executive Branch, are the Mamlatdars appoint- 
ed by any competitive examination ?— They are. It 
was formerly called the lower standard and the 
higher standard. 

33430. The lower standard and the higher 
standard arc examinations which persons employed 
in the Revenue Branch have got to go through 
before they come to a particular grade. What I 
want to know is, are Mamlatdars, as Mamlatdars, 
recruited by any competitive examination ? — 
No. 

' 33431. The greater proportion of the gentle- 
men who fill these posts are persons who have 
risen from the lower service ?— Yes. 

•33432. They get from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, do 
they not?— Yes. They begin with Re. 20 or 
Rs. 30. 

3343S. And they gradually rise up to Mamlat- 
dars ?— Yes. 

82434. Have you any idea of how maDy years 
it takes a man who gets into tbs service on Rs. 20 
a month to become a Mamlatdar ?— That depends 
upon whether you find the list full, or not. I 
think ten years may be taken to be the ordinary 
period. - : 

83435, My question is this. Take the Judi- 
cial line and take the Executive line, The public 
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has a certain opinion about the class of officers who 
soon after taking their degrees, and after the 
education they get, are at once broaght into a 
fairly comfortable position on Rs. 150 or Its, 200 
as Subordinate Judges Yes, 

33480, And side by side with them, yon find 
here a da6S of people who got not the Service on 
Bb. 20 and Es. 25 a month, and who then gradual- 
ly rise up to be Mamlatdars or any higher grades. 
Do you think that the public is satisfied with the 
latter class of officers who have been brought up 
to high posts in this way?— I think the former 
command greater confidence than the latter. 

38437- Is not that the nature of yonr oom- 
plaint so far as these sc-ealled qualifying high posts 
go in the Judicial line?— Y es. 

834-8S. Therefore, if yon get a man properly 
trained for the work you would rather bring him 
at once into a Subordinate Judge's place thau make 
him work for any number of years on Bb. 30 or 
- Bs. 40?— Yes. 

33439. I want to know whether all the Judicial 
work of the District, Civil and Criminal, is now 
done in the same branch of the Service ?— The 
Magisterial work and the work of a Civil ebaraoter 
which oomes under the Mamlatdar’s Court, are 
done by Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors. The 
Sessions Court work is done by the Sessions 
Judge. 

33440. Therefore, the present Judicial branch 
is not the branch which disposes of the whole of 
the Judicial work of the District?— No, so far as 
the Subordinate Judges ate concerned they only 
.dispose of Civil work. It is only the Sessions 
-J.udge in whom is combined the office of District 
Judge. 

' 83441, Is publio opinion satisfied with thiB 
combination of the two duties in the same offi- 
cer?— If my impression is correct, they are not 
satisfied. 

33442. You have been, I know, seventeen 
years practising in the District, and as I happen 
to know the amount of practice you have, will you 
kindly tell the Commissioner why it is you say 
that the public object to this combination ? Can 
you give me tbe reasons which the public are 
feeling as to why they complain about this com- 
bination ?— 1 think the reasons may be three or 
four. I have not attempted to answer that ques- 
tion, thongh I have some views on the point 
Generally speaking, these Magistrates are touring 
officers for eight months in the year, and that 
means a lot of trouble, not only to the parties but 
to witnesses ; and in some cases they do not even 
find it convenient to secure legal help. If I were 
to speak something on the ride of Government in 
this respect, I think they have also to . spend a ‘'end 
deal on lotto, and maintenance allowance, and so 
forth, because witnesses and parties of one Taluka 
have to go distances, sometimes forty or fifty miles, 
following the Magistrate,’ wherever he is, and the 
cate is tot generally finished in toe day’s hearing, 
or it may be jntwo days' hearing, j That is .one of 
my. reasons. ’The second reason m that there do 
arise cases in winch we -find that tqese Magistrates 
..deride, not according -to the strict letter of the 
law, where questions of the policy of Govern- 
toent are concerned)\ I do not 1 mm to say that 
any pressure is bronVkfc upon them, not in the 
leaet,hutporiaui.theyVjyhayb their own' incli- 
aaiionsnn the .gutter, M_Wing subordinate' to 
e officer of the District they 
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might not like to go against that principle or 
policy. However, that is my own opinion. I do 
not know whether it is correct or not. 

33443. Y on mean that they may be biassed by 
the views which they think are held in superior 
quarters ?— Yes. 

33444. Is there any other reason ?~No. ■ 
33445. Do you think that a person who works, 
say, for eight or ten years in the Executive Branch 
retains, or whether there is a tendency to loso, what 
is known as the judicial frame of mind ? Take a 
person who has token his degree in law, or what- 
ever it is, and he works in the Executive Branch; 
say for eight or ten years ?- 1 think that atmo- 
sphere lias some effect. 

33446. What kind of effect?— That indepen- 
dence which we require of Judges may be shaken 
to some extent. 

83447. You mean it has rather a tendenoy to 
destroy the judicial frame of mind, if I am not 
putting it too strongly ?— The word “rather" 
does not mean Btrongly. 

38448. In your District there ara often years 
of scarcity, are there not ?— Yes, 

33449. In those days, the Subordinate Judges 
of the District are invested with Magisterial 
powers, are they not?— Yes. I am aware of 
three cases in which that was tbe ease. 

83450. You have said that these Subordinate 
Judges do criminal work ?— Yes, and I should say 
it is satisfactory, 

33451. What is the opinion of the Bar gene- 
rally, and of the public, as to the. way ia which the 
Subordinate Judges on these occasions do their 
work?— I think the opinion is that they do their 
work creditably. ■ 

33452. Have you bad the opportunity of 
appearing and practising before Assistant Judges 
and Sessions Judges and District Judges who have 
never served ob Assistant Collectors or gone 
through the Executive Branch at any time ?— Un- 
fortunately, I have not had that experience. 

33453. Were you not at Sholapur when 
Mr. Tipnis was there ?— No, I was ■ not ' practising 
there at that time, 

88454. You mentioned a District Judge at 
present who is believed to understand the language. 
Is not Mr. De Souza there now ?— ' Yes. 

33456. 'So that you cannot oite that as a case 
of a European who does not know the language ? — 
He is from this country. 

’ 33466. On this question of language, I put 
it to you with your experience,— Suppose, yon 
bring a Civilian of three, four, five, or'eight years’ 
standing, and you make him sit here, and you and 
I were to speak in Marathi on any point, do yon 
think that he would be able to follow us? — No. 

33457. ( Sir Theodore Morim .) Will yon 
give tire Commission the advantage of your 
experience upon this point ? It has been suggested 
to us that a .Pleader, or a Barrister, or a legal 
practitioner who is ia good practice in the District 
CourtB, would not be willing to '-take a District 
Judgeship, that you could not get good men,’bnt 
only failures, because they make larger incomes 
outside ?-r-I do not hold that' opinion. 

88458, You could not. get' the cream of the 
High Court, could you ?— No. 

33459. Could you get tho cream of the Dis- 
trict 33ar?-rThat will depend upon what start yon 
will give him. Supposing, the best man, in the 
District, standing first in biB own district, is given 
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ihe appointment, to start with, of Assistant Judge 
on Rs. 800 or go, I think there is no reason why 
he should refuse it. 

33460. Yon think it is probable that he would 
take it ?— Yes. 

83461, You think that the chances aw at 
least even that he would take it ?— Yes. 

33462, That is to say, if prospects of his 
rising up to other appointments, say to that of a 
Judge, were given to him ?— Yea, 

38468. I presume, that a salary of Rs, 800 
is much less than the income he would be rally 
making at the Bar? — That would depend upon 
the condition of prosperity in the District. 

33464. I do not know the scale of professional 
incomeson the Bombay side?— There ore some 
Districts which are very poor Districts, for instance, 
Sholapur, and the District of Ahmednagar. There 
are other Districts, Belgaum, Dharwar and Thana 
for instance, where the income of a £ rat-elm 
Pleader may be nearly Bs. 1,000 or so. 

33465. What would be the value of a 
practice in a large and prosperous town such as 
Ahmedabad?— I am not aware of that. It may 
bo one of the places where the income may be even 
more than Rs. 1,000. There are some practising 
Advocates and Barristers there, audit is a judicially 
combined district. 

88466. AmHhere the incomes would be very 
muoh more than Rs. 800?— Yes, I think so. It 
is only my surmise, I have no definite informa- 
tion upon that point. 

SS467. You recommend two years’ probation 
in England, do you not?— Yes, on the top of 
simultaneous examination. I think a man imbibes 
all those good qualities which we want for 
administration. 

33468. Let us put aside what we think he 
ought to acquire. What is your experience of 
people who have actually been to England, and 
of people who have had all their education in 
India : which is the beet lot ?— I do not think I 
can differentiate between the two. There may be 
some of the best people among those who have not 
gone to England. 

83469. Do you think you could mention some 
who have done very well who have not been to 
England or have only been to England late in 
life?— It depends upon how that man would have 
turned out had be gone to England. Supposing, 
five men go to England, and they exhibited certain 
qualities after they returned, whether their stay in 
England had done them good or not depends upon 
the capacity of the man. I am not prepared to 
answer the question. 

33170. Do I understand you to say that the 
evidence is so doubtful that you are not sure 
whether it is an advantage or not to go to 
England ?— I think it would be an advantage to go 
to England. 

33471. Then apart from theoretical grounds 
that it ought to do good, I want to know what 
your experience tells us. An answer without 
experience ie rather ambiguous ?— I do not think 
I can be of any use in removing that ambiguity. 

33472. (Mr. Heaton.) You spoke _ of cases 
of injustice in trials and in the disposal of 
Civil suits; you were referring, 1 think, were you 
not, to the cases which a young Assistant Judge 
tries when he first comes into the Department ?— 
"Yes, 


S3473. Your complaint is that ho has had no 
Judicial experience at that time, and that he has 
had insufficient training ?— ' Yes. 

33474. You advocate a much more thorough 
training ? — Yes. 

33475. You would like to see a test like that 
of the LL.B. ?— Yes, something like that. 

83476. I suppose, you would agree that a 
training like that might jnst as well be acquired 
by reading before he goes out to India at all ? — 
I do not think it is necessary in the Executive 
Branch 

33477. I was thinking of Judicial officers, 
those who are afterwards to go into the Judicial 
Department: I was wondering whether you 
thought a training out here was necessarily better 
than a training in England ?— I think the oppor- 
tunities here are much more favourable. Under 
the two systems I have advocated, he will be more 
in touch with what is going on in the Province, 
and at the same time he will be required to pass a 
certain test in law. 

33478. Yon have bad some experience of the 
Subordinate Judges doing Magisterial work during 
famine years, have you not ?— Yes. 

3S479. Are there any serious difficulties about 
arranging the Criminal work and the Civil 
work?— No. What they used to do was to 
allocate two days out of the week to Criminal work 
and the remaining font days to Civil work. 

33480. They got over the difficulty in that 
way quite easily?— Yes. 

33481. With reference to the income of 
Pleaders, it is one of yonr great complaints that 
the fees which onr present Bystem enables you to 
take are really insufficient ? -The scale of fees pre- 
vailing in this Presidency compared with the scale 
of fees in other Presidencies is small. 

33482. Yo a do not especially recommend that 
there should be a special method of recruitment to 
the Judicial Branch ?— I recommend a mixture of 
three methods. 

88483. I was thinking of the Civil Service for 
the moment : it is the training you recommend 
especially?— Yes. 

33484. So that you do not think there is any 
inherent disadvantage about the competitive exami- 
nation and the appointment of Civilians; if they 
can get the training they will make jnst as good 
Judges as anyone else ?—Yes. 

33485. (Mr. Bloibhatlo.) In yonr answer 
relating to the Provincial Civil Service I see that 
you object to the age limit ?— Yes. 

3848G. Is the ground you give there youronly 
objection, or have you any other objection to urge ? 
— No, I have no other objection to urge. Increas- 
ing the age-limit is the only objection. 

33487. Do you know of the eo-called qualifying 
posts?— Yes. 

33488. Are they such as to afford a proper 
training to future Subordinate Judges?— Thera is 
only one 6uch place. 

33489. There are many more, I will draw your 
attention to these rales where they refer to the 
Nazir ? —The Nazir hardly gets any knowledge of 
law. The Head Clerk only drafts letters and takes 
them to the Judge. 

33490. There are many posts then which are 
not in your opinion qualifying posts ?— Clerks 
of the District Courts are always ia touch with 
Judicial work, because they sit with the Jafce 
when the work is being conducted in the Court* 
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33491, Yon advocate a recruitment from the 
Bar tor District Judgeships ?— Yes. 

83493. Would not that create some difficulty 
in tie matter of grading the recrnitsf— I do not 
pee any difficulty in it. 

38493. Do you think that new recruits from 
the Bar 'should he appointed District Judges?— 
They might he made Assistant Judges. 

33494 On what salary should they start?— 
The question of salary has neper been looked upon 
by me sb an important one. They might begin at 
Bs.700orRs.800. 

33498. It appears to me that yon do give rather 
on exaggerated view, though sot as intentional 
one, about the income of district Pleaders?— I 
was asked about the best men. I think the income 
of the best men remains stationary. But, 1 do 
admit that is the present state of the crowded 
profession incomes have fallen-off. Incomes, how- 


ever, of the hist men in tie District, I maintain, 
have not fallen off. 

3S486. How many such men at the top 
there: I suppose you could count them on -your 
fingers?—' There may be only two or tires; that 
is ml. 

33497. You have said that Assistant Judges 
do not make good lawyers. Do yoa know that 
under the same system there have been eminent 
Judges like Sir Raymond West and Sir Max- 
well Melvill : they were eminent Judges?— Yes, 
certainly; but I do not know what they were 
when they were appointed Assistant Judges. 

38498. How do you account for the fact that 
they became so eminent if they grew up under the 
same system, and rose up to the High Court ?— 
I know of instances of Assistant Judges in my own 
District who have become good Judges. 

(The witness withdrew.) 1 


(Adjourned to Nagpur.) 
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CHAPTER I. efficiency lias not been surpassed at any previous 

Methods ok Reckuitjisht. time or under any other method of recrnitmonfc. 

(a) General. ' Even if the competitive principle had been less 

]. Since the competitive system of appoint- fruitful of successful results, both particolar and 

ment to the Indian Civil general, it would be possible to abandon it only 

'(1) The competitive was g ret ^ if it were fouud that changed conditions 

S}S om ' mnlgated by the East demanded a revision of the principle of recruit- 

India Company Aot of 1858 its merits aud met| k ® vea 'f had proved a failure, the 
demerits have been on several occasions difficulty of finding a substitute would be, if not, 
exhaustively examined. In tbe year 1875 the as Salisbury pronounced in IS7o, insuper- 
Sccretavy of State initialed a discussion which able, at all events an enterprise requiring tho 
elicited a comprehensive body of opinion, / 6 . mHS * 1 anxious care apd 

iuclutling that of tbe most eminent authorities deliberation. The prin- 

oi the day, the preponderance of which, in ci P le of nomination definitely succumbed to 
respect both of tbe number and of tbe weight of administrative necessities and the pressure of 
the suffrages, is embodied in the views expressed ppblic opinion in 1858, In the years that have 
by tbe Government of s > ncB lapsed, public opinion on such matters 
[ Ihfil* 13 ’ mTcTs? “* I"dia in their despatch has become at once wider and more sensitive ; 
” n " > ‘ ' * of the SOth September l ' ie comparatively small number of educational 

1S75 to the Secretary of State for India, at institutions of tho first rank has greatly multi- 
thnt time Lord Salisbury, by whom tbey were P 1 '^. “d their relations to the educational 
endorsed system of the country have become more highly 
“With regard to tho gencml reoult of (too competition for co-ordinated, while even tho texture of society 
the Indian Civil Service, \ve consider tl«t tho experience has been greatly altered. These considerations 
ctprVise “thchopimmln itojiltoh No. »[Sc) of tho 5 th profoundly modify the problem of devising any 
ot Btiv 185(1 tint the result was satisfactory amply confirms feasible method of nomination arid they modify 
the favourable judgment thon expressed, tu our opinion tbe it s p far as English conditions are concerned, in 
w^aro eonfidenuhat tnay f *ba "'foon'^fuUy'eoinpcMnt 11 to - ■£"* ruble sense. Whether tbe sagacity 
discharge tho dories which they have to inform awl to of public school masters or University Syudics 

— -d adioinisti-aton of high distinction in would prove less fallible than the cxistiug 

method may be arguable ; but what is of 


aupply state - — - __ 

the different hrauohcsof tho administration." 

2. Tte fo.c. of to M tom»r importance' j, ft'e,™,., i, it, light', f ,,,■ 
(’ubuuced by 1, —to «W the, were of 50 , m i„ relation to it, Ui 

delivered at 1 tin, .ha the compeiitiye system ^ ot ll]t competitive „h,n„, , 

’■* ■■ CUD bo justified. This ■ 


•mpetitive system 
is still to some extent upon probation and a 
vigorous opposition survived, when the advant- 


dk «•'"* MSe'TeeiSr'w&lV'au Government 

sjttem were oonskntly reoalled end emplmsized sllbll i t C, ;r tl,<> consideration efth.Cominil.i... 
by worm and able edv.oate, and .bee the , The ndvonc.d iu ft, Gret 

beet results of the no. *1 .welted miragraph k d.feno. of the »s,lB of mm- 

.nature recognition. These results cu now be ^jUded ,«l„i,o|, „ift the competitive 
iviewed id tbe light of tbe experience of * 1 , 


will bo done 
iduin which contains c 


reviewed i 


ily, of providing tho 


' , . , a , L> n , svstom as a means, pnn 

uearl, silty jeers, >»d on the whole the ^ ^ 0 f gokpnan "Civil 

tonrabl. retd, ot of those etel, judges bs, ^ in fc JJ, L „ a 

been confirmed and endorsed by ft, yoori o .•*, nmmt ^ oKtilI 

Indian administration during this period. If it element j n India.’’ It is important to remern- 
i.trnntha this rencrd doee not cootern nnnies tolta pK, ip Jo*, ™. 

sebnlhan as theft of Hasting, and Untolng «kg Iiem seciffnnd ed.ontiLl 

ofBpi.inskn.a.dfcre ,, tbi. .. psrhaps to be conditions in Greet Britain, as to the po.scssi.n 
attribu ted to the cironaistanoe that an epoch of ^ p M cmdld.ta „( , u ,i;. 

consolidation admits leas of individual brilliancy | £ an ,« tto tblu fale Heet«d, wbiohtlo 
than one of conquest »d aid the demands. The <s,« of Indian aspirants 

unbroken soccesaion of ndminietraeore of d.s- to the tor.ie. dto in 

tinguished abibty, by whose labonn tbe present B1 > marked degree. In 

constitution o£ the Indian Government has since ^ iutod o[ tbo fc * s rJ) 
been In a large measure elaborated, would h™ is ool ot 

heon ill eichanged for mmmd.o mstooes of moml qnalito beyond tte aye^o evinced k, 
eirepton^cn.™.. If Iks is tru e of ft e men ^ ,t c j, i% to rampeto under 

who have oonnpied ft. highest posts m b. ^mittedly «ri..s difc.ltie. and, ii addition, 
adtnimsta ion, It can be atGrmed with equal ^ o[ E fcl iJe(J mJ 

„Uth that the qnaltoo.a bro.gb ft the fc ^ 6 ,,, „Mch ia almost aocSsaril, ontailod. 
olargo of loss sons—, but not tm In ft.'muiig s^tem b»d mdnly^ ’.pen fte 
indispensable funotiou. dmmg tho same ^wiod po^ctomd by ft. Act of 1870 

will not suffer by comparison with tbe best „ d J fte' froriooial Civil 

results of nomination m ho same spine of g,, iliol s „oce S ,fol Indian com- 

duties. In spite of the vastly in crewed demands, Indisn (M S ,„ ic , is 

both in volume and in mtncacy, of the business „_j lV; . ■„ , f Z 

of Government, which are by no n 


tional, and this is expressly recognised by tbe 
computing the proportion of 


tionately represented by tbe concorrent reinforee* Eu in ftB 'administration 
sadre of the service, it is not too ■ .. • • i c. 6) (1 „ fi 


. of the cadre of the service, 
much to say that the present general 
* H. /?.— The figures in the margin refer to the numbers of 
the interrogatories drawn up by Am EojjI Commisrion which 
ate dealt with ill the text {vide pp, v— XXXYIIJ. 

h 495-108 


held t 


principle first definitely recog- 
by the Statutory Rules of 1879— the 
Indian members arc not distinguished from tie 
European members of that service, Subject 
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to this important -reservation, it my be said vitally .important factor of character-training, 
that the principles affirmed in 1869 by the which has a cogent bearing on this issue. 

Diikc of Argyll, whichl cd him to the conclusion a. Accepting, then, the inadmissibility of a 
that public competition is not a suitable system system of unrestricted competition, it remains 
{or the recruitment of natives of India, apply to be considered - whether the grounds of 
plena virne at the present day. The system objection can be met by resort to some form of 
has been tried in India at varions periods and limitation. The first aud most obvious of such. 
Las proved a failure. The experience which expedients is the proposal to throw open for 
has been gained of its application, under pro- competition in India such number of appoint- 
bably the most favourable conditions that are merits only as may bo considered compatible 
likely to be obtained to the Statutory and with the due maintenance of the European 
Provincial Services is conclusive against its element. This procedure would obviously 
success when applied to a case of much greater' necessitate a consideration of the policy hitherto 
difficulty anil complexity. adopted by which, as has been noted above, 

4 The specific proposal to institute sirnul- Indian members of the Indian Civil Service ' 
taneous competitive have not been in this connection differentiated 
^ examinations for the from their European colleagues and, in -order to 

Indian Civil Service in India contemplates the obviate the possibility of a serious disturbance 
establishment in India of examinations identical of the proportion which might be determined 
with fchoso held in London, the successful upon, it might be necessary to. declare Indians 
candidates at both centres being brought on ineligible for the -competition bold in London, 
the same list and the appointments given in In exchange for the valuable and highly prized 
the order of merit. In forwarding a similar privilege of entering the service by what Lord 
proposal for the consideration of the Govern- Macaulay termed "the best and most Lononr- 
ment of India in 1893 the then Secretary of able way,” it would only be possible to offer at 
Stale, Lord Kimberley, observed that it was the most some three* appointments yearly, 
indispensable tbat an adequate number of the Any extension beyond this limit would involve 
Civil Service should always be Burojicaus and either h departure from the proportion adopted 
that no scheme would be admissible which did by the Public Services Commission in 1887, 
tot fulfil that essential condition. It is hardly which there is -nothing in the present state of 
open to question that the necessity for this condi- affairs in India to justify, or an encroachment 
tiou is equally oogent at the present day and on the posts for which members of the 
that it must in fact remain a fundamental and Provincial Civil Service have been pronounced 
permanent principle of British policy in India.- to be eligible. The effect of competition snbjeot 
There is at least a possibility that unrestricted to a restriction of this nature would be to, 
publio competition in India would prove present, in a most invidious light, what is and 
incompatible with the maintenance of this must remain a necessity of our position in India, 
principle. Whether or not the immediate, or a result which would be accentuated, if, as 
even the ultimate, effect of such a measure might occasionally happen, rejected Indian can- 
would be to reduce the European element to didates attained a higher standard of marks 
dangerously low proportions may be debated, than some of their successful contemporaries in 
It is argued that the inferior educational facilities Euglau d . 

available in India would prevent a large influx . 6. There are, further, certain practical diffi- 
of Indians and might even result in a reduction j 7j culties in the way of 

of the number that now enter, owing to existing conducting identical 

inducements to undergo preparation in England examinations in India which, though not in 
being withdrawn. Such degree of validity as themselves of vital and decisive importance, are 
this argument possesses could apply only to the nevertheless sufficiently serious to merit careful 
earliest stages. The keen demand for facilities consideration. The first relates to the danger, 
of such a nature would almost certainly result in which is for various reasons considerably greater 
the rise in India of special preparatory establish- in India than in England, of secrecy as to the 
ments, with the worst effect, incidentally, on contents of the questions ’ set for examination 
existing educational institutions, a point which not being maintained. The second is the 
will be reverted to later. And, considering the difficulty which would be experienced in 
vastly increased field of candidates, it is a securing in India examiners qualified to carry 
matter almost of certainty that a much larger out the vivd wee tests which are so important 
numb® would qualify than is at present the a part of the examination, especially in the me 
case, the test, except in its purely scholastic of modern languages nnd scientific subjects. The 
aspects, being much less arduous and exacting examiners in' England are men of the highest 
than is entailed by study and competition in distinction in their own provinces, and it would 
England. That the number of successful Indian be impossible in India to obtain even on 
candidates would be reduced or that the approximate degree of competence or to ensure 
European element would be submerged may uniformity of standard. This is so grave an 
bn improbable.. It is more reasonable to expect impediment that it would probaby be necessary 
some material increase in Indian admissions io to dispense with oral examinations altogether, 
a ratio which cannot he precisely predicted. It to the great detriment of the value of the test, 
is- certain, however, that if large failures of Ml in ^ ese important sub- 

Indian candidates occurred, a loud demand for a jects. ' The same con- 

lowering of standards would arise. In any siderations in a greater or less degree would apply 
went, it would be a grave mistake to introduce a to the suggestion that the examinations should 
system which violates an essential principle of be conducted at any other than the most, and 
t ie conditions of British-, rule or to make a indeed only, appropriate centre, the capital of 
concession which must either mm iNncm-a „„ 'the Empire. ' - 

■ *N. A. — Seven is the largest number of Indiana arcr 
admitted in one year. The averaga fortho last ten years is 
S’® and that fa tba ion years immediately precodin" is 3-3. 
For tie twenty years the average is. ,-OS, ■ 


if affective, .must be withdrawn. ’ 

In the separate ' memorandum to which 
morence has already been made, is discussed the 
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7. To the alternative proposal of separate 

jgj examinations in India, 

or in each province or 
group of provinces, whether ou a purely 
.... competitive basis or 

with ' some collateral 
system of nomination, there are objections 
different in kind bat not less weighty in their 
effect. These proposals practically amount to 
a reversion to the old statutory system which, 
after a prolonged trial, was discarded on the 
recommendation of the Public Services Com- 
mission of 1887, The grounds upon which this 
stop was taken are detailed in the Commission's 
report, and it is only necessary to observe here 
that, after various methods of nomination, 
competition and of combined nomination and 
cbmpotition, bad been successively tried, it was 
found that in the one case the class of persons 
recruited proved generally unsatisfactory and 
in some cases incompetent, and iu the other 
that we got precisely the same class of men 
as, without the superior inducements of the 
Statutory Service, had boon obtained for the 
Unoovenanted Service. These results, under 
the system now being considered, would almost 
certainly be repeated and probably in an 
aggravated form. The Uncovenanted Service 
has developed into the Provincial Civil Service, 
with greatly improved prospects and a higher 
standard of morale aud efficiency. The prizes 
offered by this service are already sufficient to 
secure the most successful and ambitions of the 
educated youth of the country, aad it would be 
from precisely this source that the candidates 
for admission to the public service by the other 
methods usually advocated would ordinarily be 
drawn. The present appears eminently an 
instance in whieb experience should effectually 
preclude any repetition of past mistakes. Dis- 
parity in training and antecedents, the method 
of their admission aud the verdict of public 
opinion would alike render it impossible to 
regard as an integral part of the Indian Civil 
Service recruits from sooh a source. The result 
would be a small and anomalous group outside 
the existing organization of the two Civil 
Services which would have an effect directly 
detrimental to both. It would be attained at, 
great expense aud without any compensatory 
advantage. There would, indeed, be the great 
disadvantage of interference with the existing 
system of combined promotion and selection 
which experience indicates to be in India the 
best means of securing the best men available. 
If there is to be a departure from the general 
principles, adopted, confirmed aad approved 
after successive enquiries, it must have regard 
to wider considerations and be based upon a 
scheme of training of a more thorough kind 
than has hitherto been suggested as an alter- 
native. Such a scheme is elaborated in the 
special memorandum already referred to. 

8. An allusion bas been made above to the 
detrimental consequences to the Indian educa- 
tional system which are likely to be entailed by 
the institution of competitive examinations in 
Undia, This aspect of the case ha? been treated 
by the Commission of 1887, and there is little to 
add to the views which they expressed. The 
endeavour to inculcate a liberal conception of 
education has always been one of the gravest 
problems of Indian educational policy. To 
institute a still more direct connection than now 
exists between the course of studies ordinarily 
pursued at Indian universities and Government 
employment would stimulate into increased 
activity an influence which is already recognized 
as one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 


establishing in India a closer approximation to 
Eavopean standards and ideals of scholarship 
and culture. It would be deplorable that this 
retrograde and injurious policy should be enter- 
tained on any grounds and still more so that it 
should be adopted with die ostensiblo purpose 
of securing for the service of India the best of 
her indigenous intellect. 

9. It must bo recognized that the purport of 
these remarks has been for the most part a 
criticism of various expedients, the intention of 
which is to open up a wider field to the legiti- 
mate ambition of Indians. None of the 
expedients hitherto suggested seems likely to 
prove as efficient as tbo present system, and the 
maintenance of efficiency is a line qua lion of any 
expedient. It is the view of this Government, 
moreover, that the scheme of simultaneous 
examinations in particular is calculated to per- 
petuate and accentuate the cardinal defect in the 
system which opens the door to Indians: namely, 
the absence of character-training in youth, 
without which it is impossible, with fairness to 
Indian officials, to expect the same standards. 
It is for this, among other reasons, that an 
attempt has been made, in a separate memo- 
randum, to elaborate alternative proposals 
involving radical changes, 

10. The above discussion of tbo main issues 
arising under the geueral question of reoruit- 
mont may be concluded by briefly adverting to 
some of the subsidiary points which are 
incidentally connected. 

Whatever conclusion is arrived as to the 
applicability of the 
competitive system to 
Natives of India, it is clear that any differentia, 
tion in their case necessitates a substautive 
modification of the competitive principle. The 
admission of the principle of differentiation 
would almost certainly lead to a demand for its 
extension to other specific classes of Indian 
subjects. It would be claimed ou behalf of 
communities conscious of tlioir own importanco 
aud conscious also of their slender prospects of 
securing adequate representation under tho 
assumed conditions. This is an objection the 
gravity of which cannot bo ignored, 

11. The question as to the desirability of 

separate recruitment for 
the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service will be discussed at a 
later stage. The combination of the examin- 
ation for tho Home Civil Service with that for 
the Indian Civil Service 
is probably detrimental 
to the latter. The attached statement showing 
thB number and position of those among the first 
twenty candidates who elected for the Home 
Civil Service requires no comment. The com- 
bination of the examination for the Colonial 
Civil Service does not appear to affect the 
Indian Service detrimentally or otherwise. 
Statement slowing the order of merit of candidates 

who selected the Home Civil Service in the latt 

ten years and who were placed among the first 

twenty. 

1911.-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16, ' 
17. 18, 19. 

191U. — 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 20. 

1909, — 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 19. 

1905. — 1, 4, 6, 7, 9, 14, 15, 17, IS, 19, 20. 

1907.— 1, 5, 6, S, 9, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 

1906. -1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 18. 

1905,-1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 13, 17, 

1904!— 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 1 1, 12, 13, 16, 
.1903.-3,4,5,8,10, 12,16, 20. 

1902.-3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19. 
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' .CHAPTER II. 

Methods op Becbuithent.. , 

(b) Age-limit!, , 

12, Assuming that the competitive principle, 
so far as recruitment in 
^ England is concerned, 

must for tlie present bo maintained, tie practical 
question for consideration is whether the existing 
methods of putting it into practice are satis- 
factory and, if the answer is in the negative, 
in what respects they should be amended. 
Several proposals for varying and modifying the 
character of tho test have already been con- 
sidered and reasons given for their rejection. 
There are, however, certain features of the 
system which, though not involving the principle, 
are nevertheless of the utmost practical import- 
ance, On snob questions there mnst be, and 
there is room for, diversity of opinion. 

18, The first question whioh presents itself 
is at what age it is advisable to secure suitable 
candidates with special reference to the period 
and the nature of the noviciate through which 
they must pass before they are called upon to 
enter upon their active official career. Opinion 
on this sujeot has shown a tendency to diverge 
on two broad lines. The first contemplates, 
that candidates should be admitted at the age 
of leaving school, that they should then undergo 
a period of training more or less specialized 
with a view to Indian conditions, and that they 
should arrive in India at a more plastic and 
adaptable time of life thau is likely to be the 
caso with men who have completed a university 
education, These viewB more or less prevailed 
during the Henley bury period and from 18CG 
to JSyJ. The opposite school lays stress on the 
advantage of securing a higher standard of 
edncatioD, a more ndnlt and developed character 
and greater knowledge of the world. The 
locus classicitt on the subject is the following 
passage in Lord Macaulay’s. Committee’s 
report 

“ It is undoubtedly desirablo that the Civil 
Servant of the Company should enter on his 
duties while 6till young ; but it is also desirable 
that he should have received the best, the 
most liberal, the most finished education that 
his native country affords. Such an educa- 
tion has been proved by experience to be the 
best preparation for every calling , which 
requires the exercise of the higher powers 
of tho mind ; nor will it be easy to show that 
suet preparation is less desirable in the case 
of .a Civil Servant of the Kast India Company 
than in the case of a professional man in 
England. Indeed, in the case of the Civil 
Semufc of. the Company, a good general 
education is even more desirable.” 

14, The advantage contended for, and to 
(18) a satisfactory extent. 

secured by, the appli- 
cation of this theory are that the Indian Civil 
Servant should be as completely equipped 
as possible with intellectual resources, both 
natural and acquired, and’ that he’ should be 
folly imbued with the principles of polity and 
conduct on which British public hiatitntiong, 
including the administration of India, are based. 
Having passed some years not only of adolescence , 
but of early manhood in a position allowing of a 
considerable measure of personal freedom of 
action, in association and in healthy rivalry with 
contemporaries about to enter on. all -varieties 
of professional or public vocations in Great 
Britain and throughout the Empire, he- may 
naturally ho expected to have imbibed, some 
knowledge of men. and affairs and to have 


acquired habits of aolf-confcrol; energy and 1 
initiative, fie then arrives in India at a more 
mature age and better fitted for the immediate 
assumption of important and responsible duties 
than if he commences his active career at an • 
earlier period of life. All these are considera- 
tions’ of the first importance, but it is obvious’ 
that they cannot be completely secured, without 
certain concomitant disadvantages and witkont , 
the sacrifice of other objects whioh demand at 
least equal weight. Maturity of character is apt . 
to bo accompanied by a certain stiffness and 
lack of adaptability. Knowledge of the world 
generally implies the formation of settled views 
and habits, and this is in many ways antagonistic 
to success in a career which demands that points of 
view should be modified aud habits of life entirely 
changed. Finally, to extend purely academic . 
training beyond the period which is indispensable 
for the reasonable satisfaction of the requirements 
of a complete libera! education is apt io induce 
some lack of receptivity of ideas outside the 
academic horizon, some measure, perhaps, of. 
intellectual self-sufficiency and a temperament 
unduly sensitive under tho restraints of servioo 
discipline. Indications are not lacking that, iu • 
consequence' of a too exclusive contemplation of 
the advantages of maturity, its incidental 
dangers liavo been too ranch ignored. The time 
has arrived to check further developmenta l!) this 
direction and, by retracing our steps a little, to 
. apply a positive remedy to tendencies which aro,, 
undesirable and .may become detrimental. 
Moderate changes in this direction will not seri- 
ously militate against the ideal of obtaining to a 
satisfactory' extent in all candidates, and to h 
high degree in tho best of them, the attributes 
of a scholar and a gentleman. The successive 
advances in the age-limits thathavo been made in 
receut years, have not, as a matter of faot, been 
attended by any corresponding enhancement in • 
the standard of academic attainments. Indeed, 
there is some ground for believing that there lias 
. been an appreciable diversion from an Indian 
career of men whoso university record could pro- 
perly be termed distinguished. There is, there- 
fore, less to be apprehended and -move to be hoped 
from a.reversion to an age which will admit of a 
candidate taking a first class degree, iu one or 
more Honours schools and yet being able to 
proceed to India while he still retains onough of 
the elasticity and plasticity of youth to adnpfc 
■ himself to entirely new conditions and still retains , 
the fresh and pliable intellect requisite for the 
ready absorption of new ideas and the acquisition 
of an accurate and familiar knowledge of the 
vernaculars. The age which best fulfils these 
conditions may ba placed at twenty-two, and it 
is,- therefore, proposed that the limits of age- 
fur appearance at the competitive examination 
should be fixed between the years twenty and 
twenty-two. In view of the advantages above 
referred to of an early arrival inlndia, it is proposed 
that successful candidates should leave England 
as soon as possible after the declaration of tho 
results of the examination and,., consequently, 
that Hie period of probation in England should 
be dispensed with. This question will be further 
discussed under another chapter of. fins memo- 
randum. This proposal has a -further incidental 
advantage. Allnsion,' supported by some very 
significant figures, has been made to the detri- 
mental effect on recruitment for the Indian Civil . 
Service of the combination of the competitive • 
test for the Indian and Home Civil Services, If 
the age for the former is fixed two years earlier 
than that for the latter, there is good reasou to .. 
believe that many candidates who now select the; 
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Home Service would, in order to secure their 
prospects of a career by taking the earlier 
chance, compete for the Indian Civil Service and 
moke it their first and final choice. 

It is to be noted that these observations 
proceed on the assumption tnadciu the first 
sentence, The separate raemorandntn appended 
deals with an alternative scheme in which the 
assumption is abandoned. 

15. As regards the relative merits of tie 
men who entered the 
service at the variously 
prescribed age-limits, no comparison can, on the 
data available, usefully or properly be instituted 
by Government, The question is largely one of 
personal impressions which can he more suitably 
elicited, if at all, from individual opinion. The 
same considerations apply also to the case of 
recent recruits. It 
' appears sufficient to 

record the opinion that in each case the require- 
ments of the service have been satisfactorily 
fulfilled. 

10, The evidence as to the relativo suitability 
of the various age-limits 
,18) for ' Natives of India ’ is 

somewhat inconclusive. Tho following figures 
show the average annual admissions of Indians 
in each period and the percentage on total 
admissions 



It will be observed that the raising of tlio age 
in 1892 synchronized 
with a marked increase 
in Mian successes. Any inference as to the 
relative advantage to Indians of the raising of 
tho age per ss must be qualified by the consi- 
deration that, with the higher age, the number of 
candidates was apparently greatly increased. 
Tho balance of evidence points to the higher age 
as being more favourable to Indian competitors. 
This being so, there do not appear to be any 
conclusive reasons for differentiating in their 
case or for supposing that any sueh differentia- 
tion would be either welcome or advantageous to 
them. It is also open to very strong objection 
on the ground that it is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of absolute equality and uniformity 
in the competitive test. The grounds for 
differentiation in the case of other classes of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty are equally 
invalid. 

CHAPTER III. 

Methods of Rbcotititekt. 

(e) Subjects of Examination. 

17, Tho view which has prevailed for the 
greater part of the com- 
petitive period and on 
which tho present system is based is expressed 
in the extract from the Report of Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee quoted under the pre- 
ceding heading to the effect that the examination 
should bo designed to seenre ,f the best, the most 
liberal, the most finished education.” The 
nature and arrangement of subjects accordingly 
h 495-109 


contemplate tie kind and standard of at:n fo- 
ments of a graduate in one or more of the 
Honours schools most oomtnoDly studied in the 
chief universities of Great Britain. There is 
perhaps some tendency to give special recognition 
to the curricula of Oxford aud Cambridge. Prom 
this point of view it doBs not appear that the 
list of subjects is open to any serious criticism. 
The overwhelming preponderance of graduates 
among the successful competitors since 1895 
indicates that a university degree, supplemented 
in some cases by a few months’ special tnitiou 
at a crammer, has been the normal course of 
preparation. 

18. With regard to the specific question as 
to how far specialised Indian subjects can bo 
advantageously included, (lie principles adopted 
by tho Macaulay Committee may bo referred to 
again : — 

11 Nor do we think that wo should render any 
service to India by inducing her future rulers 
to neglectin their earlier years European litera- 
ture and science for studies specially Indian, 
We believe that uten who have been engaged up • 
to oue or two and twenty in studios which have 
no iromediato connection with tho business of 
any profession and of which the effect is merely 
to opeu, to invigorate and to enrich tho mind 
will generally be found iu the business of any 
profession superior to men who at IS or 19 
devoted themselves to the special studies of 
their calling. The most illustrious English 
jurists have been men who have never opened 
a law book till after tho closo of a distin- 
guished academic career: nor is there any 
reason to believe that they would have boon 
greater lawyers if they lmd passed iu drawing 
pleas and conveyances tho time which they 
gave to Thucydides, to Cicero and to Newton. 
The duties of a Civil Servant .... arc of 
so high a nature, that in his case it is peculiarly 
desirable that an excellent general education, 
such as may eulnrge ami strengthen bis under- 
standing, should precede tho special education 
which mast qualify Hot to despatch the 
business of bis cutchcrry.” 

19. The argument is directed equally against 
the system of selecting candidates at a too early 
ago to undergo a special training and the 
analogous policy of endeavouring to direct the 
course of study at universities in the case of 
intending competitors into certain more or less 
specialized channels. Subjects which are pri- 
marily Indian, such as the classical or vernacular 
languages of India aud Indian Law end History, 
and also subjects which may be termed ia tho 
present connection secondarily Indian, inasmuch 
as they are advocated in express contemplation 
of an Indian administrative career, 6uch as 
Jurisprudence and English or Roman Law, would 
in most cases be ignored unless they were mado 
so advantageous, by assigning a number of 
marks disproportionate to their position in tho 
normal university curricula, as to give a decided 
advantage to competitors selecting them. If 
sacb subjects are mado quasi-compulsory, wo 
have a specific degree of specialization, attended 
by the disadvantages referred to by - Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee and also tho discourage- 
ment of the university graduate who has pursued 
the course of studies ordinarily recognized -'as 
constituting a liberal education. On the pre- 
mises stated, which are accepted by tbe great 
preponderance of opinion, the conclusions appear 
unanswerable. They are, moreover, fortified by 
the growing practice of large business concerns— 
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especially, perhaps, in India— of engaging their 
employes from among those who have enjoyed a. 
liberal, as opposed to a specialized, education. 
On the same grounds, with respect to the objects 
propounded, the present schedule of subjects, 
could hardly be improved upon. 

JO. The proposals which have been made for 
differentiating the sub- 
( 22 1 jeetsin the interests of 

Indian competitors may be generally classified 
under two mail] heads. The first contemplates the 
establishment of separate examinations for 
Indian Kiudon Is, retaining a6 a basis the elements 
of Western culture, but adapting it to the con- 
ditions of educational institutions in India, and . 
including certain specific Indian subjecta, among 
■which Arabic and Sanskrit are usually, and 
Persian and modern Indian vernaculars occa- 
sionally, included, Reference has also been made 
to the desirability of having examiners appointed 
in India on the ground that they will be more 
Sympathetic towards and appreciative of Indian 
attainments, As regards purely ‘Western studies, 
those proposals on examination resolve them- 
selves iutc the differentiation of subjects by 
making them easier and into selecting sympa- 
thetic and appreciative examiners with a lower 
and less uniform standard. Both propositions 
are obviously untenable if any idea of equality 
between the two tests proposed is to be main- 
tained. 

The second class of proposals contemplates the 
extended introduction of Oriental subjects into 
the existing schedule and increasing the number 
of marks allotted to those that are already 
included, viz>, Sanskrit and Arabic ; and, in some 
cases, cither the omission of modern European 
languages or the inclusion of the more important 
Indian vernaculars. 

Abo typical instance may be selected the 
following suggestions laid before the Commission 
at Madras:— 

(I) that the nature of the examination in 
Sanskrit ana Arabic should he of the same 
standard ns that in Greek and Latin and that 
the same number of marks, viz., 1,100, should be 
allotted to these languages; (2) thnt the History 
of India, ancient and modern, be added to tko . 
list of subjects and that 500 marks be assigned 
to it; (3) that the examination in Greek nnd 
Roman History and Roman Law should not 
insist on a knowledge of Greek and Latin : (4) that 
Indian Philosophy with GOO marks be added. 

21. . The radical and essential objection to nil 
suchfe proposals is that they _ involve to a . 
. substantial extent the orientalization of a test 
which is primarily designed to select men for a 
i minimum number of posts who are imbued to 
an exceptional degree with the best European 

■ aud English ideas and principles and who will be 
. required to carry on, in accordance with those 
• ideas and principles, their share of an adminis- 

traticin of which they form the fundamental basis, 

•; This is a fata) objection, and it may he added 
■ ' that, admirable ns the Eastern classical languages 
. arc, both as a philological study aud as a means of 
access to literatures and philosophies of singular . 
' beauty and interest, yet they do not and cannot 
"form, as Greek and Latin do, tlie foundation of a 
t cosmopolitan modern culture such as is necessary 

■ .to on administrator who has to deal under modern 
-.conditions with problems of which the solution 

is only accessible through means and instruments . 
for the most part of a Western origin. 

. '.Examined in detail, it will be found that all 

finch proposals ignore serious;practical difficulties , 


or are based on quite misleading analogies. 
To raise the standard of Arabic and Sanskrit 
studies to that of the classical languages of the 
West at the height at which the laiter now 
stands in the ancient universities of Europe, 
where they have for centuries occupied ' 
uninterruptedly the attention of the most 
learned men of their time, is a project tho 
dimensions of which have evidently .not been 
folly appreciated, Proficiency in classical 
studies still retains its place in Great Britain 
as . the most generally accepted basis of. a 
liberal education. It still attracts no incon- 
siderable proportion of the most distinguished 
university mou, and the opportunities and 
methods of instruction in these subjects are 
incomparably more accessible and more efficient 
than even tho devoted labours of Indian 
educationalists have, with tho menus at their 
disposal, beou able to create. If this applies 
to- subjects in which strenuous attempts have 
been made in India to follow and realize the 
best European models, it applies with greatly 
increased effect to subjects of which a profound 
and scholarly knowledge in the accepted 
Western sense of the term, has, oven in Europe, 
been the exclusive possession of a very small 
number of specialists. It is hardly too much 
to Bay that the standard of knowledge required 
of a candidate for First Clsss Honours in 
classical subjects at Oxford or Cambridge, if 
applied literally and without any allowances to 
Sanskrit and Arabic, would entitle its possessor 
to rank as an Orientalist of no meaii distinction. 
It is obvious that the means- of teaching up 
to such n staudard in India are, if not entirely 
inaccessible, at least not available on an adequate 
scale. Any attempt to translate this policy into 
practice could only result in debasing the standard 
or in encouraging tho Iudisn student to compete 
at a disadvantage far exceeding any that now 
confront him. 

22. As regards the Indian vernaculars, it is no 
disparagement of theirmany excellent qualities 
ana of the efforts of Indian scholars and men of 
letters, who have utilized them for their own 
literary purposes, to say that they cannot as yet 
bo regarded as comparable for educational value 
with the languages of three of the most cultured 
aud advanced nations in the world. Admitting 
tho unsuitability for the present purpose of the 
Indian vernaculars, the alternative of . excluding; 
ea revanche, the three modem European languages 
would, under tho present system by which the 
total possible number of marks assigned to the 
subjects selected by any competitor is limited, 
contract the Sold of recruitment and penalise an 
exceedingly valuable province of culture, without 
the remotest advantage to Indian students. It 
is only necessary to add that any proposed 
modification, in a direction which; however 
incidentally, will lower the standard of test, will 
be the greatest possible disservice to Indian com- 
petitors, inasmuch as, ia the hag ran, the extent 
of their possible employment must rest, not on 
their capacity to pass the examination test, -hut ' 
to qualify' themselves as efficient administrators.' 

CHAPTER, 17. 

Methods of Recrditjibst. 

(d) Statutory Hegulatumt, ■ 

. ‘ 23. The’ Parliamentary legislation . which 

(23) . forms _ tho statute]/ 

(24) basis of the civil ad- 

; - . ministration of India is . 

ah; epitome ' of one of the most remarkable 
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developments in tlie history of institutions— die 
transformation of the mercantile agents of a 
trading company info an organised Imperial 
. Government. In tbo conrse of this legislation 
two distinct ideas emerge. The first in time, as 
it still remains in importance, is the emancipa- 
tion of this administrative system from the 
limitations and defects of its commercial origin, 
more particularly from the i-jurious associations 
of political influenco and patronage. The 
_ second is the recognition of the necessity of 
adjusting this system, as occasion may arise, to 
the changing* conditions and requirements of the 
country. The Bast India Company Act of 1793 
.first recognised the Civil Service as a governing 
body, the proper discharge of whose fractions 
required that it should receive from the highest 
constitutional authority an unimpeachable title 
of status and security. The later Act of 1833 
first enunciated the policy, which has since been 
Steadily pursued and extended, of associating 
• in this system the Indian subjects of the Crown. 
This policy received more express recognition in 
the Acts of 1853 and 1858 which admitted Indian 
snhjoots lo the public competition then instituted 
for appointments to the Civil Service of India. 

24. from the inauguration of this system 
the intention has been consistently maintained 
and dearly affirmed that certain of she higher 
posts in the administration should be invariably 
held by officers trained in 'Western mothods and 
imbued with Western ideas. This is a necessary 
condition of the performance of the first duty of 
the British power in India, which is to preserve 
aud secure itself on the only basis which justi- 
fies or is compatible with its continuance— the 
basis of British standards of justice, public 
morality, administrative efficiency and loyalty to 
the Crown. No misapprehensions as to the 
fundamental nature and necessity of this policy 
or as to our resolution to maintain it in its inte- 
grity should be allowed to exist. 

25. The concrete expression of this policy is 
formulated iu the schedule to the India Civil 
, Service Act of 1861, which represents, oven today, 
with approximate accuracy, the degree and 
kind of reservation which should bo observed 
in the tenure of the higher executive and 
judicial offices. The alterations since made by 
statute and regulation aro a recognition of the 
second of the two broad lilies of policy which 
have been alluded to above— the desirability of 
.admitting Indians to a share in these higher 
offices. The Statutory Rules of 1879 indicated 
the proportion of the scheduled posts which 
then commended itself as appropriate, aud this 
was placed at one-sixtb. This Government is 
strongly of opinion that this represents the 
limit to which, under present conditions and 
with due regard to the stability and efficiency 
of government, this policy is capable of exten- 
sion, and it necessarily follows that the remain- 
ing five-sixths should continue to be reserved 
for European officers and, on the assumption of 
the maintenance in its essentials of the existing 
.order for Indians who have fulfilled the inten- 
tions of the framers of the Statute of 1861 and 
have shown their fitness for high office by 
.passing, on the basis of a common training in 
British methods and ideas, a common test of 
intellectual capacity. 

26. These general considerations being pre- 
mised it may bo observed that the historical 
origin of the statutory reservation of posts to the 
Indian Civil Service was tire necessity, already 
alluded to, of checking the abuses incidental to 


an inadequately controlled system of patronage 
for the appointment of officers to the public 
service. The Bast India Company Act of 1793 
was succeeded by the Statute of 1851 which, as 
modified hy the Government of India Act of 
1870, now constitutes the law on the subject. 
The primary objects of this legislation were 
(1) to prevent tbe abuse of patronage, and (2) to 
secure the position of the Indian Civil .Service 
by giving to it a Parliamentary guarantee. 
Into this question considerations regarding the 
proper proportion of Europeans in the adminis- 
tration enter only collaterally, (hough Hey must 
in many respects be regarded as of even greater 
and more essential importance. The necessity 
and propriety of this Parliamentary guarantee, 
both as strengthening the hands of Government 
in resisting inadmissible cUms and as giving 
security of tenure to the members of a service 
to which it is necessary to attract tbs beat men 
available, do not appear open to criticism and, 
as has already been stated, this Government is 
not prepared to recommend any material chauge 
in the principle or the constitution if the 
'schedule. This position is further discussed iu 
the separate memorandum to which allusion has 
already been made. 

27. The necessity for the maintenance of n 
minimum proportion of Europeans in the higher 
offices has been treated as incidental to, but 
inseparable from, the objects and expedients 
of the statutory reservation of certain officos. 
It has already been pointed out that, in the 
accepted estimate of this proportion, do dis- 
crimination is mado between Indian members of 
the Indian Civil Service and their European 
colleagues and that any modification of this pro- 
portion would necessitate a reconsideration of that 
position. Even apart from any such modification 
it is impossible lo ignore the fact that tbo pro- 
gressive admission of Indians to the Indian Civil 
Service does involve a materin] disturbance of tbo 
proportionate basis, and the necessity of somo 
limitation in this direction, the possibility of 
which has not escaped attention in the past, may 
become insistent. Equilibrium would perhaps, 
in such a contingency, be most simply and 
equitably attained by accepting as a basis the 
average number of successful Indian competitors 
daring the last ten or twenty years. This point 
will be adverted to iu another place. Meanwhile 
it will suffice to reaffirm the emphatic adhesion 
of this Government to the principle of main- 
taining a minimum European olement in tho 
administration and to the accepted proportion. 
Finality cannot be claimed for this or any other 
rule of policy, which must Ire continually 
reassessed in the light of results and events. 
But, if an appeal is to be rnadq to recent expe- 
rience, no justification will befound in tire ovonts 
of the last eight years iD India for the relaxation 
of this cardinal measure of public security. 

28 . Subject to these general principles iho 

present system with its 
1 3 various means of pro- 

viding by statute and regulation for tbo 
recruitment of "Natives of India" may he 
accepted as a prudent and well-considered scheme, 
capable of adaptation within proper limits to 
altered requirements, and one which has on the 
whole produced satisfactory results. It cannot 
he denied that it has defects both in conception 
and in operation, and it is to remedy one of these 

delects that an alternative involving considerable 
departures from the present practice has been 
separately propounded. 
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among military officers and civilians having 
special personal aptitude for dealing with 
situations of 6uch a nature have been remarkably 
successful. It has also generally been found 
that as tbe country becomes more settled and tbe 
administration more regular and more complex, 
a larger infusion of officers more highly trained 
in lau- and administrative technicalities becomes 
joifoHoogii. necessary. Iu - the process soma excellent 
offusati ■ s qualities— .among others simplicity of method and 
oV.do an intimate mutual understanding between the 
Joniusouffb. rulers and the ruled- may suffer loss; but the 
™ ’ process is inevitable, and experience 1ms not yet. 

suggested any means by which its drawbacks, 
can be entirely obviated. When ouce this point, 
in administrative development has been reached 
wo t ojoflifUiioj reversion to a simpler and more primitive type ; 
<m * * StSt** - is no longer possible, and this point has now 
Sr 5 C «r beeu reached iu the whole of the- Presidency of 
Hre-xtuMi Bombay including tho Province of Sind, w 
xorem b «r exception of a few remote tracts for the most, 
cto o fe - r part on the frontier. For these tracts separate 
arrangements are provided, partly by legislation 
“of local applicability and partly by careful con- 
3 °Sirt sideration of tho porsoual qualilications of tho 
***“*•' officers appointed to such charges. It may bo • 
stated, therefore, as a general conclusion, so far 
Do ' as this Presidency is concerned, that tho re-intro- 
duction or inauguration of a system of adminis- 
tration by a Commission recruited on the lines- 
~~ ■ — described is impracticable because the conditions 
in which such a system can alone operate success- 
fully have passed away and cannot be revived. - 
jt. It is possible that these questions a 


CHAPTER V. 

Methods op Reoubiwehi. 

(i) Mixed Convulsions. 

31. The only portion of tho territories under suggested because of a belief that, in. the ease 
the Presidency of Bom- of mixed Commissions, tho administration has. 

( 28 ) hay which has been preserved a simpler character and has displayed 

administered by meats closer and more intimate relations between 
of a mixed Commission of military, covenanted governors and governed. If that bo the case,, 
and unoovenauted officers is tbe Province of the answer given above to these questions shows 
Sind. The Sind Commission was developed out that cause has been confounded with effect, 
of tho quasi-military system of Government It is not the mixed Commission which results 
instituted by Sir Charles -Napier after tho con- in the conditions described, nor the substitution 
quest and annexation of the province in 1843. of trained members of the Indian Civil Service- 
Tho officers appointed were partly military and which has occasioned any change.. It is the 
partly uncovenauted. civilians, - though covenant? changed conditions, evolved through peaceful 
ed civilians also were occasionally posted to administration and tho spread ■ of education,. 
Sind. With one or two exceptions during the which necessitate a departure from thosimpli* 
later years of the Comtnissiou, the posts of city of the non-regnlatdon stage, and it is the 
Collector and. Magistrate and of District Judge increase in the complexity of the administration,, 
were invariably held either by military officers resulting from' the growth of more civilized 
or by covenanted civilians. The last officer of custom, which necessitates greater formality in 
the Commission was Mr. H, C. Mules, CJ3.Ii, -procedure leading to less paternal relations*. 
M.V.O., whose services were, on 1st November -The 'same number of officials have a greater 
1909, transferred permanently to the Kantchi volume of official work to get through. ; 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Methods o? Rbcmjitkbht. 

(f) listed posts. 

35. The following are the listed posts which 

have been thrown open 
* 33 ' to the members of the 

Bombay Provincial Civil Service r— 

(a) 2 posts of Collector. 

(b) 2 „ „ District Judge. 

(e) 9 „ „ Assistant Collector. 

(d) 3 „ „ Assistant Judge. 

(«) 1 post „ Registrar, High Court. 

(/) 1 (J „ Tdlukdari Settlement Officer. 

Total 13 

All these posts, except (s) and (/), have been 
ordinarily and regularly 
filled by "Satires of 
India" and beld by members either oi the 
Statutory Civil Service 
(as) or of the Bombay Pro- 

vincial Civil Service. 
Outside these services, with one exception, no 

Native of India " has been selected for any of 
these posts, since the necessity for making such 
a selection oould arise only m the event of no 
suitable person from either of those services 
being available. Tho listed posts are not, with 
one exception, suoh as call lor personal qualifica- 
tions or experience of an onusual or special 
character, and consequently the necessity above 
alluded to is most unlikely to arise. Also tne 
nomination of an outsider to any of these posts 
would, if frequently resorted to, bo regarded as 
seriously prejudicing the position and status of 
tho Provincial Civil Service. The single excep- 
tion above referred to is that of Mr. M. S. 

Advani, a Barrister-at- 
(80) Law, who was appointed 

an Assistant Judgo in 
1904 and has since been promoted to a Distriot 
Judgeship. 

36. Of the listed posts mentioned above, 
(}), (e) and (d) have during the last five years been 
bold by members of the Provincial Civil Service 
as shown below. The two posts of Collector 
have been held by Statutory Civilians (one of 
them’ since I960 aud the other since 1904] and 
will be thrown open to the Provincial Civil 
Service on the retirement of the present incum- 
bents. The post of Registrar of the High Court 

was ap to April 1907 
(34) beld by an Indian— a 

member of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service— but since then it has been 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
The post has now been removed from the 
category of listed posts, an additional Jodgosbip 
having been substituted for it. The post of 
Tdiukddri Settlement OfGcsr was held by s 
member of the Provincial Civil Service 
(Mr. Bhimbliai Kirpamn) from December 1896 
to September 1904, but since, the latter dote it 
has been beld by Indian Civil Service officers, 
except for a short period in 1909. The appoiut- 
ment of Indian Civil Service officers to this post 
has been made under the discretionary power 
allowed by the conditions snbja* to which alone 
members of the Provincial Servicecan be appoint- 
ed to the listed posts. One of these conditions 
requires that if no member of the Provincial 
Service who is My fit and competent be avail- 
able for any listed office which may become 
vacant, a member of the Indian Civil Service 
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may be appointed to it. The discretion fhos 
allowed was exercised by this Government when 
the last holder of the appointment (Hr, Bhimbhni. 
Kirparam), who was a native of India, died and 
the post fell vacant. The bolder of the appoint- 
ment has to deal with estates covering nearly 
one-fifth of Gnjarfit ; and some of these estates 
are the property of chiefs who, elsewhere, 
exercise qnasi-sovereign powers. Great tact 
and discretion are necessary in dealing with these. 
For many years past the Government of Bombay 
have regarded as a matter of great importance 
the preservation of the tdlokMrs in their ancient 
estates and have at various times undertaken 
legislation to this end. This legislation, being 
preventive only, was not entirely successful, and 
it was decided to adopt a more constructive 
policy of reform. To carry out this policy 
Government had to look to the Indian Civil 
Service for an officer who possessed tho necessary 
energy and initiative and who could command 
the respect and confidence of the tdlukdifrs, 
In order to compensate the Bombay Provincial 
Civil Service for the temporary loss of this 
appointment, the Bombay Government are about 
to address the Government of India with a 
proposal that an acting collectorsbip or an extra 
first grade deputy collectorship may bo in.nlo 
available for members of that Rorvino so long as 
an Indian Civil Service officer is appointed to 
the post of TdiukdSri Settlement Officer, 

37. As stated above, a third post has been 
added to the two District Judgeships which were 
originally declared open for the members oi tho 
Provincial Civil Service. This newly added 
appointment has not yet beeu filled up from that 
service for want of a vacancy among the Indian 
Civil Sorvice officers holding the posts of District 
Judge. Of tho remaining two appointments, 
one has been held continuoasly during the last 
five years by a member of tho Provincial Civil 
Service, while tho other has boon hold by a 
member of tlint service since 1-itli Jane 1911, 
on which date one of the District Judgeships fell 
vacant owing to the retirement of a statutory 
civilian wlw held it. 

38. The nine posts of Assistant Collectors 

were merged into the 
(37j cadre of Deputy Col- 

lectors thus— three in the 
third grade on Rs. COO, four in the fourth grade 
on Be. 500 and two in the sixth grade on Rs. 800. 
Of these nine inferior listed posts, ilvo (i. e„ 
three in the fourth grade and two in the sixth 
grade) have been held uninterruptedly by mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service during the 
last five years. As regards the remaining four, 
the members of that service have been appointed 
to thorn as the posts of Assistant Collector 
convorted into listed posts fell vacant on tho 
retirement of the statutory civilians who held 
them, l e., two of the three third gr ads? posts of 
Deputy Collector became available for the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service on tho 1st 
and 6th January 1910, respectively, and the 
third on 21st February 1912, while the one 
remaining appointment in the fourth grade was 
filled up from that service ou 18th March 1910. 

39. The effect of adding these nine posts to 
the cadre of Deputy Collectors has been to allot 
them as a permanent and exclusive possession 
of the Provincial Civil Service instead of merely 
declaring the eligibility of tho Provincial Ser- 
vice men to be appointed to them. The dnties 
of the posts being identical with those already 
exercised by Deputy Collectors before these 
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posts were listed, tie propriety 'and conve- 
nience of the procednra seem apparent. There is 
DO evidence that tlio interested public are other- 
wise than satisfied with it; bnt mi impression 
seems to he entertained by some members 
of the Provincial Civil Service that the retention 
of the old nomenclature might have been 
advantageous as distinguishing these listed 
appointments from the pre-existing Deputy 
Collectors’ posts and conferring upon them some 
degree of superiority. The impression, if it 
exists, i* based upon a misapprehension, as it 
was never the intention that the incumbents of 
these posts should bs discriminated from the 
other members of the service or shonld have any 
preferential claim to ultimate promotion to the 
superior listed posts, ‘the three appointments 
of Assistant Judge have been held for the last 
five years by members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

40. Except in the case of the Tdlukdari 

Settlement Officer’s post, 
(38) for which the appoiotment 

of a European officer, of the 
Indian Civil Service has been deemed expedient 
in the present state of transition, and for the 
reason already given, no changes seem necessary 
in the class of listed posts, bnt with the increase 
which may be anticipated in the number of 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
eligible for promotion to district oharges, it may 
be necessary to consider whether the number 
of suoh listed charges can bo maintained ; and, 
if the conclusion is in the negative, what com- 
pensation can be given to the Provincial Civil 
Service in other directions. At present the 
Bombay Government are contemplating the addi- 
tion of one— possibly two— of the posts of Super- 
intendent of Laud Records and Registration to 
the appointments which are thrown open to the 
Proviuoial Civil Servioe. 

41. The provisions of section 8 of the India 

Civil Service Act of 18(11 
(10) have not been brought into 

operation at any time during 
the last five years for the appointment of 
"Natives of India” permanently to posts' 
specified iu the schedule to that Act, nor has any 
“Native of India” been appointed to Civil 
Service posts except by virtue of the powers 
Conferred by section 6 of the Government of- 
India Act of 1870. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Smews of Proiiattoh and Training. 

(a) Probation. 

42. It has already been observed in dis- 
cussing the age-limits for the competitive exam- ' 
ination that, while there are certain cardinal 
principles on which the existing system is based 
-^principles which cannot be ignored without 
disastrous results— thore are incidental features 
which admit of great diversity of opinion. Thin 
remark applies with particular force to the ' 
probationary course prescribed for successful 
candidates, regarding which there has been no 
substantial unanimity of opiBtou since the com- 
petitive system first yielded some practical data 
for discussion and which, as it now stands, is 
generally admitted to be in many respects 
unsatisfactory. 

, 43. This final process in tbe preparation of 
candidates for the commencement of their active 
career must necessarily be considered in relation 
to the conclusions which have been arrived at on- 
the preceding stages. The question of tbe n<re 
ot admission to the- competitive test -and its 
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corollary, • the age at which the probationer 
shonld arrive in India, have already been dis- 
cussed. Of the two divergent lines of opinion 
which emphasise respectively the advantages of 
maturity and of adaptability of character, reasons 
have been advanced for giving preference to the 
latter. It is evident, however, that the condi- 
tions of the system of probation adopted must 
to a large extent be determined by the decision 
arrived at on tbe question of the age-limits, and 
the probationary system itself must therefore be 
discussed with reference to both the above- 
mentioned alternatives. 

44. The question will firstbe considered on the 
assumptions that the existing age of arrival in 
India is maintained, that a period <4 probation is 
to succeed an open competitive examination 
designed to attract candidates who have already 
completed a general nniversily education and 

that tbe object of the pro- 
(£0) bation is to afford a special 

• training with reference to 
the requirements of an Indian official career! 
In the succeeding paragraphs the existing 
system will be criticized in its application to 
these conditions and proposals will be mado for 
the remedy of tbe defects which are -generally 
admitted to exist, 

45. The chief objection to the arrangement 
by which the probationer is put through a rapid 
and necessarily superficial survey of Indian Law, 
languages and various other subjects is, as has 
been pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, that no 
Berious studies can be prosecuted, nor proficiency 
in them adequately tested, in a .twelve months’ 
course. Inadequate as this period is, it is ren- 
dered skill more so by the fact that men enter 
upon it at a time when tbe mind is undergoing 
a severe reaction after a strain of excessive 
severity and duration. There are few who do 
not at this juncture feel the imperative need of 
rest and relaxation, and the summons to renewed 
exertions necessarily receive at first a somewhat 
languid response. It is, therefore, not surpnV 
ingtb.it tbe attempt in arch circumxtauces to 
compress into the space of a year an entirely 
new seriesref studies has not yielded generally • 
satisfactory results. Apart from this inherent 
difficulty, the mere memorising of Iudinn Codes,' 
aud this applies more particularly to the 'Pro- 
cedure Codes, is a lamentable initiation iutolaw 
lor the future Magistrate and Judge, and it is 
consistently supplemented by a desultory, and 
generally ill-directed dabbling in un Indian 
vernacular, Indian history and some miscel- 
laneous optional subjects, In short, the general 
verdict of the probationers tHem-elves would 
probably be that the curriculum is jejune and 
repellent, the instruction uninspiring and 
ineffective. 

46. Criticism of the present system can best 
bo based upon tbe deficiencies whicb experience 
has shown to be most generally felt and evinced 
by the civilian in his early years of service. 
There is a strong consensus of opinion that these 
deficiencies eve most apparent in the want of 
knowledge of law and of familiarity with legal 
procedure and methods. This is by far tlie-most 
important consideration, awl it is by this that 
the conditions of the term of probation must 
largely, be determined. Proficiency in the 
vernacular cau best be acquired by officers in .the 
course of their official duties aided perhaps by 
natural linguistic talents and, if not, by ordinary 
application and industry. Their ultimate attain- 
ments in this direction, will not be 'materially 
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affected by their probationary studies, though 
they may bo facilitated by the acquisition at 
this stage of the elements of grammar and some 
literary acquaintance with the language. Little 
value can be attached to the degree of colloquial 
Knowledge likely to be attained in England, and 
it appears advisable to postpone serious efforts in 
this direction until tbe conditions, instead of 
being distinctly adverse, are specially favourable, 
that is to s&j', until arrival jo India. A know- 
ledge of account procedure would be nsefnl, and 
few officers have not at some stage of their 
career felt the lack of seme systematic acquaint, 
since with the methods of keeping and auditing 
both pnblio and private accounts. These are the 
directions in which deficiencies are most likely 
to occur; but it is obvious that the first is 
incomparably the most important. 

47. The question, then, is what preliminary 
training in law should be provided, under what 
conditions and by what means. 

48. It seems clear that, if a solution of die 
problem is to bosoriously attempted, it will not bo 
found in tbe present exiguous instruction in 
certain positive enactments, supplemented at the 
option of the probationer by an excursion into 
the field of Hindu and Muhammadan Law, or in 
any development on these tines. While it is 
impossible to aim at producing a body of trained 
and expert jurists, a sound initiation into legal 
principles and methods can certainly bo imparted 
within a reasonable time. The basis siionld 
consist of : (1) the elements of general jurispru- 
dence, (2) some direct acqnaintance with the 
best available models of judicial procedure, and 
(3) a fairly detailed knowledge of the more 
important bodies of positive law which are in 
force iu British India, 

49. With regard to the first of these, it may 

he observed that tbe science 
{68) of jurisprudence, apart from 

its direct bearing on prac- 
tical work, is an almost essential element iu a 
really wide culture, and is an admirable supple- 
ment to, and corrective of, a purely literary 
education as a training for affairs. As regards 
the second, there is almost complete unanimity 
as to the value of the earlier system which 
required candidates to attend coons of law of 
every grade, from those of stipendiary Magis- 
trates to the highest tribunals of the Empire, 
to observe the methods and procedure of the 
most distinguished Judges and tbe ablest counsel 
in England and to record the results of their 
observation in a careful and systematic manner. 
As regards the third, it suffices to state that 
' Procedure Codes need not necessarily bB includ- 
ed and that they might profitably be omitted, as 
their provisions can be most easily learned by 
seeing them in actual operation, that is to 6ay, 
in Indian courts. 

50. Such a course of instruction cannot ho 

compressed iuto the limits 
(44) of one year, and two years 

are not too long for the 
purpose. If, however, the period of probation 
is extended to two years, it wonld be advisable 
to reduce tbe age for appearance at the com- 
petitive examination, as it will probably be 
admitted, even by the most convinced advocates 
• of the higher ag“-limit, that any farther exten- 
sion of the age of arrival in India is not desir- 
able. There are no serious objections to this 
course, and the advantages in the direction of 
securing a really souud and effective probation 
are indisputable. The question ns to whether 


this period or probation should be passed in 
India or in England must again be referred to 
the decision arrived at on the question of age. 
Accepting for the purposes of tbe present dis- 
cussion the existing system and the principles 
on which it is based, there is much to be said in 
favour of this probationary instruction beiug 
imparted in England. Coder the present 
exceedingly strenuous and prolonged conditions 
of competition, there are objections to requiring 
selected candidates to proceed to India without 
a reasonable period for recuperation. Secondly, 
the provision of the best instruction in legal 
subjects aod the accessibility of the English law 
courts upon whose procedure that of Indian 
courts is modelled, are considerations strongly in 
favour of England. If this conclusion is accepted, 
the suggested alternative 
(5f,56) of training colleges in India 
must bo discarded. It 
must, however, be clearly understood that these 
arguments proceed on the hypothesis that the 
present age of arrival in India should bo main- 
tained. This hypothesis is uot accepted by the 
Government of Bombay, and the proposals 
which they have to innko in the alternative will 
be explained at a later stage. 

51. As regards the course ol instruction in 

legal subjects, that which 
(«l) was prescribed up to tho 

year Ififll seems on tho 
whole excellently designed and needs only to 
be revised in the direction of substituting some 
more modern works on general jurisprudence 
and an improved selection of Indian nets. 

52. Though this logal curriculum would con- 
stitute by -far the most, important clomont in tho 
probationary course, instruction in a vernacular 
language, which might very properly be supple- 
mented by the study of a classical language und 
of Indian history and geography, should bo 
includeJ. The utility of political economy as a 
special Indian study is most doubtful. Tho 
eoonomic conditions of India are special auil 
peculiar, and fow of the generalizations which 
are accepted ns the basis of Western economics 
hold good iu India without wide reserva- 
tions. Indeed, it has recently been observed by 
an eminent authority that a science of political 
economy applicable to India has still to be written, 
Tbe accepted doctrines of Western economics, 
except perhaps in the particular domain of 
monetary and currency questions, are perhaps, 
as Sir Henry Maine has observed, move likely 
to conduce to confusion than to clearness of 
thought in the Indian official. A school of 
Iodiao economics has still to he created, and 
happily there are now hopes of establishing such 
an institution in Hntnbay. If it is found possible 
to devise a practical course of instruction in 
accounts, this might very usefully be substituted 
for political economy. With regard to Indian 

probationers, there is only 
(58) one direction in which 

the probationary regulations 
require to be supplemented, it should, as at 
present, bo provided that the vernacular studied 
by snch probationers should be other than their 
mother-tongue. As Indians mast be frequently 
appointed to serve outside the provinces of their 
birth and as in sereral provinces two or more 
vernaculars are commonly spoken, there is no 
practical difficulty in suggesting suitable alter- 
natives. In other respects, differentiation in the 
case of Iudians is not only unnecessary but 
objectionable iu principle. 
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53. It is important that the curriculum 
should not he over-weighted. Comptent ob- 
servers detect in newly joined civilians symptoms 
o£ some lack of mental and physical resilience 
doe to the efforts exacted by the continuation to 
the last moment of competitive conditions. For 
the same reason there is much to be aid in 
favour of relaxing these conditions during the 
period of probation, and of substituting recurring 
qualifying tests, subject to adequate safeguards 
for tbs maintenance of a proper standard of 
intellectual efficiency, industry and character. 

54. Residence during this period of probation 

should be made compulsory 
(45,48) at a residential university, 
and there are distinct 
advantages in specifying more particularly the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
important, in the first place, to secure the 
invaluable results of social intercourse and 
participation in the corporate life of the best 
type of collegiate institution, more particularly 
for candidates who bare come up either from 
noil-residential universities or from tutorial 
establishments. The necessity is less in the 
case of graduates of residential universities, knt 
in order to ensure the greatest measure of 
friendly intercourse and communication between 
men who are to be members of the same service 
and to generate among them the best kind of 
corporate spirit, it is essential that they should 
be concentrated as far as possible in place of 
being isolated from their contemporaries on the 
threshold of their careers. It is the isolation 
necessarily entailed by a 
(49) separate institution which 

constitutes tho most serious 
objection to such a proposal. Residence at 
Oxford ov Cambridge offers newly all the 
advantages of bringing together as fellow- 
students young men who aro destined later on 
to become colleagues in administration and it 
admits them at the same time to the wider 
corporate life of a great university. 

65. Probationers ought to be granted an 
allowance sufficient to cover 
(47) the reasonable expenses of 

residence at a ■ university 
and the rate should be fixed at £200 per annum. 
A lower rate would result in the majority of 
men contracting dobt before their arrival in 
India. The answer to those who object in 
principle to the grant of an allowance is that 
no sound system of open competition will pro- 
vide men ready-trained for their duties in India. 
TtnB proposition need not be argued in detail. 
It is necessary that unless special instruction 
be given in England (in which case, as it is, 
ex hypothesi, given entirely in the interest of 
Government it would be unreasonable to require 
the probationers to pay for it), tho Government 
would in the alternative have to maintain its - 
servants at greater cost in India while qualifying 
for their duties. The grant of an adequate 
allowance in England is therefore conducive both 
to economy and efficiency. 

50, The above discussion proceeds, as haB 
been explained, on the assumption that the main 
features of the existing system remain undis- 
turbed, and the object haB been to indicate, on that 
assumption, sn what directions improvements are 
necessary and practicable. . The Government of 
3ombay are, however, strongly of opinion that 
the preponderance of advantage is to be found 
in a reversion to a lower age-limit, and, in order 
to obtain all tho advantages attaching to the 
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lower ago, it is necessary to provide for the’ 
arrival of selected candidates in India with 
the least possible delay. This policy necessitates 
some modification of the detailed arrangements 
of the probationary course which, on the alterna- 
tive hypothesis regarding age limits, have been 
advocated above. These modifications, however, 
will consist almost entirely of adapting to Indian 
conditions the principles arrived at with regard 
to a probation spent in England, aud the mea- 
sures necessary to combine with the probationary 
course the training which the young civilian dow 
separately undergoes as a preparation for hie- 
appointment to an independent charge. The 
term probation may, in fact, if the present pro- 
posals aro accepted, be discarded, as it would 
obviously be unreasonable to expect successful 
candidates to proceed to India without a definite 
guarantee of employment. This course of 
instruction may therefore be termed fche-traming 
course. It should extend over a period of two 
years and it should combine, as far as practicable, 
the instruction advocated in the preceding para- 
graphs with the existing scheme of training 
which is dealt with in the next chapter. The 
combination of these two systems of instruction . 
presents important advantages, The study of 
subjects which must largely be learned from 
books will proceed pari passu with practical 
initiation into the details of executive and judicial 
administration supplemented by immediate con- 
tact with tho people and the best opportunities . 
of attaining to proficiency in the vernaculars. 
To the considerations .last named the’ Govern- 
ment of Bombay attach the greatest importance,' 
and they are averse on these grounds from the 
possible alternatives of 
(54, 55) a central college for the 

whole of India or an 
analogous arrangement for .each Presidency or 
province. A period of two years spent wholly at 
such an institution would not admit of effective 
instruction in the work of practical administra- 
tion, of which even the elements are subject’ 
to. the widest local variations. To divide this 
period would be equally objectionable. Firstly, 
because, for reasons already explained, twelve 
months would pove inadequate to secure and to 
test a proper degree of proficiency in the subjects . 
appropriate to a probationary course properly so 
called, and, secondly, because the loss of 
homogeneity and continuity in the, course as a- 
whole, which such an expedient would entail, . 
would seriously impair its value. The best- 
solution would be to amplify the present system 
of training in the manner above indicated. Two 
of the items contained in the course of probation 
recommended in this chapter could not, in most 
cases, be adequately provided for. Tho first of 
these is attendance at courts of justico of eveiy 
grade, and the second, the study of an Indian 
classical tongue. The former could be replaced 
to some extent by the magisterial and district 
courts; facilities for the latter would frequently 
be so difficult to obtain in mofuBsil stations that 
it would be inadvisable to make generally 
compulsory a study which, though of undeniable . 
value, is rather a luxury than a necessity. As 
against the loss in this direction are to be 
set off the greatly improved facilities for the 
practical study of Indian systems of accounts,, 
both private and public, and of the vernaculars, 
together with the direct initiation into adminis- 
trative work and contact with the people which,, 
as has already been stated, this Government, 
regards as of the greatest importance. 
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. 57. Tliis proposed co-ordination of the courses 
of probation and training wonld make it neces* 
sary that the latter also should be subjected to 
some modification in detail and mainly in 
arrangement. The combined result would, in 
fact} amount to a development on broader lines 
of tbe system of departmental examinations, 
training in practical work and technical 
instruction in agriculture and survey which is at 
present in force. It most be recognized that these 
proposals are not free from practical difficulties. 
The arrangements for the necessary periodical 
examinations and the proper supervision of the 
progress made hy the officers in training would 
require careful consideration j but these aud 
similar questions are matters of detail to the 
solution of which no insuperable obstacle can be 
anticipated. The scheme thus outlined, besides 
being preferable on its merits, has the additional 
advantage, as compared with the costly expe- 
dient of training colleges, of involving little or 
no increase in expenditure. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Systems op Probation abd Traikiso. 

(ij Training. 

58. The views of the Government of Bombay 
as to the system of training which should be 
adopted in the event of tbe age-limits being, ns 
they recommend, substantially reduced, have 
been explained in the preceding chapter. The 
following remarks on the existing system of 
training are, with the exception of certain special 
proposals in the case of judicial officers, made on 
the assumption that the ttatna quo remains 
undisturbed. 

59. The rules for the training of Assistant 

Collectors Bfter their arrival 
(60, 61) have been recently revised, 

and the Government of 
Bombay ore satisfied that they are framed on 
sound principles. They are, however, at present 
contemplating certain minor changes with 
respect to the Acts to be studied, and also the 
introduction of the system of reporting criminal 
cases which they consider a valuable training, 
inasmuch as it will afford young officers an 
opportunity of gaining some practical experienco 
of the working of courts before they are called 
on to decide cases. 

60. The Government of Bombay do not 

consider that there is any 
(02,63) deterioration in the know- 

ledge of Indian languages 
possessed by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The executive officers possess a 
sufficient knowledge of the languages, and they 
do much of their daily office work in the 
vernacular, whilst the proceedings in all mofussil 
courts are in the vernacular, Of late years also 
a fair number of officers have successfully passed 
the optional High Proficiency Examination in 
the various vernaculars. The roles for the 
encouragement of Oriental languages have been 
lately revised so as to make the courses to read 
more practical and attractive. 

61. The views of the Government of 

Bombay, on the training of 
(64—67) members of tho Indian Civil 

Service selected for the 
Judicial department, have been recently com- 
municated to the Government of India. Briefly 
slated, they are that there is no need for any 
radical chango in tho system prevailing in this 
Presidency. The Judicial department has, 
with rare exceptions, been filled by officers 
recruited in the early years of tbeir service and 
B 495-111 


trained as Assistant Judges for at least 2 years 
before beiog promoted to the posts of District 
Judges. All snperior appointments are at 
present reserved for such Assistants. On 
appointment an Assistant Judge is given tho 
work of a Subordinate Judge, .md is not 
invested with appellate powers until he has had 
sufficient practical experience of original work. 
The only further step which tho Government of 
Bombay advocate for the improvement of tbe pro- 
ficiency in law of members of the Judicial depart- 
ment is tho introduction of a system of granting 
study leave te Europe, especially for tho benefit 
of officers who have finished the preliminary 
practical training already described, before they 
become District Judges, The course of study 
which they favour is that for a call to the bar, 
which they deem more suitable to officers who 
need theoretical and not practical instruction 
than a course of reading in a barrister's 
chambers. They do not consider any special 
course of study in law in India necessary, moro 
especially if, as has been intimated by the 
Government of India, the course of training in 
England is altered so as to include Hindu aud 
Mahomedan Law, 

62. The possible alternatives to tbo present 

system nro (1) recruitment 
(13) by a separate eompctiliro 

examination iu law, and 
(2) nomination of barristers and pleaders, ns is 
now the practice iu recruitment for the Provincial 
Civil Sorvico. The Government of Bombay 
wonld strongly oppose any change which 
would have tho immediate or ultimate result of 
handing over tho Judicial department entirely 
to an exclusively Iudian agency. They ngreo 
with the Commission of 18SG that ‘any 
reservation of the Judicial brauch for a particular 
class of His Majesty's subjects would lead 
to administrative difficulties.' In their opinion 
it is essential to avoid nny chango which would 
do anything to impair public couSdenae in tho 
judiciary, and they consider that it is not 
possible for a purely Indian judiciary, however 
able and impartial, to inspire that con firlonoo in 
tho courts which is so importaut a fnctor in tbo 
administration. The appointment, in India, of 
barristers to the Judicial department would 
further to open to tho very grave objection that 
the attractiveness of the service by itself is not 
sufficiently great to secure tried mon or oven 
men who are likely to succeed at tho bar. 

63. The alternative of reernitroeut of lawyers 
by a separate legal examination does not 
commend itself to this Government. They 
attach great importance te the general education 
snd culture obtained by present methods, for 
which a purely legal examination would offer no 
guarantee. But the qualification most essential 
to a jndge in India is a thorough familiarity 
with the language, customs, both religious and 
social, and modes of thought of tho people 
amongst whom his work lies. This qualification, 
they hold, is more likely to bo obtained by tho 
present system of reernitraent than by any 
system which concentrates its aims too early', and 
too exclusively, on the study of law. The 
present system supplies material ont of which 
to make lawyers and judges of moro than 
ordinary competence, and, to turn that material 
to the best account, they wonld welcome a 
scheme by which a young man, after spending 
the first years in the Executive branch, moving 
about among tho villages of bis charge, aud so 
getting to know the people and their language, 
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would return to England £ study law. They 

• told' strongly that an Indian Civilian Judge, who 
las acquired Ks knowledge of the people at 
Htsb band, is better equipped to perform his mam 
duty whioh is to iihd correctly on' disputed 
facts, than a legal student whose only qualifica- 
tion is a knowledge of' the law. It must be 
remembered that an Executive officer, who is also 
a Magistrate, has had, before entering the Judicial 
department, considerable experience of criminal 
courts, and thus li sound training for his duties 
as a Sessions Judge which', in the opinion of this 
Government, are nos less important than his 
dnties as a Court of Civil Appeal. 

641 Executive experience is also of great 
assistance to a Judge when he comes to try suits ' 
against Government based on misuse or alleged 
misuse of executive authority. In such cases 
Judges who have no executive experience 'ore 
especially prone to error, and their mistakes 
may cause serious inconvenience to Government. 

65. Apart from these considerations, this 
Government would deprecate any change which 
might have the effect of destroying the 
sympathy which now exists generally between 
the Judiciary and the Executive.’ This 
sympathy is to a great extent due, they believe, 
to the fact that District Judges and Collectors 
ore usually members of the same service. The 
Government of Bombay fear that the abolition 
of tho Judioial branch of the Indian Civil 
Service would lead to a deterioration of the. 
standard of administration. 

OHAPTBRIX. 

Conditions op Service. 

66. In formulatiug proposals to regulate the 

strength of the cadre of' the 
(72) Indian Civil Service the 

Government of Lord Elgin 
in 1898 enunciated the two propositions which ' 
are recited in the interrogatories drawn up by 
the Royal Commission as the basis of the con- • 
ditions of employment in that service. It will 
bp apparent upou examination that tho practical 
expedients which were then adopted and which 
are still in force are deficient in one important 
respect. The decision having been taken to 
deduce tho strength of the service on the.basis 
of the number of appointments which' might 
properly be classified as superior, it was 
necessary to carry out this classification on some- 
what arbitrary lines. Provision has been mack 
that, subject to certain subsidiary conditions, 
officers of the service will ordinarily attain, after ' 
approximately eight years' service, to' a superior 
appointment, either substantively or with prac- 
tical permanency iii an officiating capaoity. THe ' 
system'is not designed to effect anything more than 
this, and it does nothing to secure the prospeck 
of an officer after he has reached' this stage. It 
does not secure -to him 'sufficient salary and' 
sufficiently responsible' duties throughout- the 
. whole period of his service except on the assump- 
tion, which is- obviously untenable, that a 
superior ’ appointment of whatever grade 
adequately fulfils this requirement. This import- 
ant limitation must' bo clearly apprehended. It 
is apparent that if the objects 1, thus -broadly 

* stated are to'bofiiliy attained, the system must 
be supplemented bysaitaWe provision as to the 
number, grading and' emoluments of the superior 
appointments. The creation,' for instance, of a 
disproportionate number of sapendr.appoint- 
aieots of ' the " lower grades " may satisfy' .the.- 
immediate purposes of reef aitmeat: but will have 


conditions of service. In short, the system does 
riot secure, and is uot designed to secure, one of 
the principal objects at which it aims. V : 

67.' Regarding the existing system from tho 
more limited point of view of a system’of rooruit- 
ment/ie may be said that it constitutes a great 
advance on the haphazard methods, with all their 
attendant evils, which it replaced, and it has 
effected important improvements in procedhte 
relative to cadre questions. The limits, whether 
of the length of service to be passed in inferior 
posts or of the rates of . salary on whioh' tho 
classification of posts as, ‘training' posts, 
‘inferior' posts and 'superior' posts is .based, 
cannot be regarded as permanently ‘ or system- 
atically settled. A reduction of tho age of recruit- 
ment need not necessarily imply a proportionate 
extension of the period of service' in training and 
inferior posts unless the reduction decidedupoh 
involves any great departure from present condi- 
tions. The greater adaptability secured, by the 
reduction in age would counterbalance snch dis- 
advantages as might be anticipated on the score' 
of youth and inexperience. In’ addition to this, 
tho increased cost of living leaves so alight a 
margin for.ndjustment that great difficulty would 
be found in prolonging the period of service in 
the lower paid posts! 

'68. The arrangements contemplated by the' 
system in. regard to' thb 
(7$) preparation of junior civil* 

iaas for functions of ft higher 
order- by a noviciate 'in. loss responsible posts' 
and for their promotion at tho end of eight 
years to offices of adequate responsibility arid 
emolument are sound in themselves and 
their success will be found to depend mainly on 
the extent to which these objocts are attained 
in practice. From the’ tabular statements A, 
B and C appended to this Memorandum it will 
be found ' that iri recent 
{74) y ears officers on the Bombay " 

establishment haverfumariy' 
cases, failed to attain to superior posts after 
eight years of service and have remained on ' the 
pay originally intended for training posts 'for' a ‘ 
considerable time after their 'training has been 
completed. On the other hand, a' certain' riiita-' ' 
her of officers of less than sight years', service ‘ 
have, during the same period, held or- officiated' 
in superior posts. After making allowance on 
this account the results still fall Bhort of the 
conditions contemplated by the system. This is 
mainly to be attributed to the fact that, in 
applying to tile Bombay cadre.' the proportions', 
arrived at for determining" the relative Dumber 
of superior and inferior ' posts, it' was deemed-, 
•to resort ’to what may 'be termed' an 


actuarial fiction' find' to include among ' the 
superior posts five inferior posts on Rti 900 "per 


and five others which in normal circum- 
stances are also inferior.' This coursewas adopt- 
ed on the ground' that the standard proportion 
of inferior posts did' not provide a supply '<jf 
officers ' holding snch posts adequate 'to the 
requirements of the. Bombay" administration.. 
The special, requirements ‘of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency iri 'this ^direction are due partly ,to the 
local Government of providing 
for 'tlie f raining of a certain number of Assistant 
Collectors 'in judicial pasts' as a’ preparation -"frir ‘ 
higher judicial office, "and' partly to 'certain 
peculiarities of' the Bombay- . Land'- 'Revenue 
syptem -which ; requires a _ larger, ’ number- 1 of 
Assistant Co""*''- tL "~ " “ ' 
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were met in. the manner explained, and the 
normal operation of the cadre and recruitment 
system was necessarily obstructed to the detri- 
ment of the prospects of the janior members of 
the sendee. Steps hare been taken in the 
direction of applying a remedy by the proposal 
to create five new superior appointments on 
Es. 1,200 per mensem restoring the fire appoint- 
ments on Rs, 900 to their proper place in the 
inferior class. Of the remaining fire inferior 
appointments, one has been abolished, one is to 
be replaced by a newly created District and 
Sessions Judgeship but the remaining three are 
still counted as superior. 

69. This arrangement, the effect of which 
upon the prospects of junior officers was probably 
not clearly realized at tbs time, was adopted 
in order to meet adaiinistmtire requirements 
and the objects immediately contemplated were 
secured. It is, however, impossible for this 
Government to regard without concern any 
serious disabilities in the position of their officers 
in respect either of the prospects to which they 
may legitimately consider themselves entitled 
•or of any differential advantages enjoyed by 
members of the Indian Civil Service under other 
Governments and administrations. It is intend- 
ed that such questions shonld come under 
consideration at the quinquennial examination 
of the cadre which has recently been prescribed. 
This expedient has not been sufficiently long in 
operation to enable any opinion to be formed as 
to its efficacy but, subject to the proviso that 
•emergent or extraordinary cases should he 
considered as the necessity arisos, it appears to 
promise satisfactory results. 

70. The adequacy of the number of superior 

posts in the cadre has to be 
(It) considered in relation to 

(«) the connection between 
the superior and inferior appointments prescribed 
by the present system of recruitment and (i) the 
volume and importance of the work of Govern- 
ment. The first of these questions has already 
been discussed. With regard to the second, it 
may be observed that the number of superior 
posts in which European qualifications aro held 
to ba necessary are, in all deportments of 
Government, rigorously reduced to tbe lowest 
minimum which can bo regarded as Bafe io respect 
of general security and a proper standard of 
morale and efficiency throughout the administra- 
tion. This strict limitation necessarily involves 
difficulties, which are inherent in the nature 
of our Government in India. The remedies to 
be applied 1 can only be determined by considering 
the merits of each partiontar case as it arises. 

71. The existing system of promotion op to 

t-hc grade of First Assist- 
(81) ants has been found to work 

well. Promotions to Col* 
Icctorships and District Judgeships are largely 
determined hy seniority, subject, however, to 
the condition of personal fitness. To other higher 
posts they are made by selection. It would bo 
In the interest both of the administration and of 
the service if it were possible to retire officers 
unfit to rise above the grade of Assistant Col- 
lector or Assistant Judge on rodneed pensions. 
■This- point' will be reverted to in dealing with 
the question of pensions. 

. 72.. The Executive and Judicial branches of 
{he Indian Civil Service 
(88) comprise the following 

, • classes of officers:— 


Ezecatra, 


Indicia). 


Collectors and District District and Sessions 
Magistrates. Judges. 

Assistant Collectors Assistant and Sessions 
and Sab-divisional Judges. 


So far aa civil justice is concerned, the 
separation of powers is as complete as the cir- 
cumstances of the country permit. The only 
civil powers exercised by a Collector are his 
revisional powers in possessory suits under the 
Mdmlatdars' Coorts Act (Bombay Act II of 
1906}. This Act empowers a Mflralntilar to 
restore possession of agricultural laud, premises, 
crops, etc., to any person dispossessed otherwise 
than by due course of law, or entitled to posses- 
sion by reason c£ the termination of any tenancy, 
or to protect, by injunction, a person disturbed 
in his possession. Suits must bo filed within 
six months o£ the date of the causa of action; 
and, as no questions of title are involved, the 
aggrieved party can have recourse to a suit irt 
the regular civil courts. Assistant Collectors hnvo 
no powers under this Act. Tho special powora 
conferred on revenue officers for the pnrposo of 
assessing land revenue, fixing fair rents and 
disposing of miscellaneous businoss connected' 
with rent or land revenue are not really of a 
judicial nature, but are employe! in tho former 
case to exorcise and safeguard tho rights of tho 
State in respect of the laud, and, in the latter, to 
determine complex economic problems ou which 
the ordinary courts are unfitted to adjudicate, 

75. In the department of criminal justice, 
the superior criminal courts (tbe High Court, 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the Courts 
of Session) are presided over by judiciul officers 
who have no executive authority. But tbo 
District Magistrate, Sub-divisiouaj Magistrates 
and Subordinate Magistrates are also executive 
officers. The District Magistrate, who is tbb 
head of the police and has executive control ovor 
their investigation of crime, is also empowered 
to exercise— 

(1) magisterial powers in criminal oases, 

(2) special powers for tho prevention of 

offences uudor Part IV, Chapters 
VIII to XII of tho Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, 

(3) appellate powors in tho case of Magis- 

trates of tho second aud third 
classes, 

(4) general supervision aud control over all 

^fagistrates subordinate to him. 
Subordinate Magistrates (with the exception of 
the Indiau Civil Service officers in training who 
exercise 3rd class magisterial powers before thoy 
are given a revenue charge) of all classes are 
also in most cases revenue officers and, although 
they have no extra-judicial authority over tho 
district police, discharge, in addition to their 
judicial functions, n variety of miscellaneous 
executive duties- They may exorcise super- 
vision over tho work of MAuilatdars and their 
establishments of village officers, over local 
b.oards, municipalities and sanitary committees, 
and deal with such matters ns the following':— 

(a) Collection of laud, irrigation and mis- 
cellaneous revenue. 

(J) Assessment o( income-tax, 

(c) Work of snb-freasnries. 

(d) Inspection of crops, 

(e) Maintenance of the reoord-of-rights, 

(/) Disposal oi wastelands. 
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\g) Bfgulation of grazing in 'Government 
; lands. 

(/*) Grant of assistance to superior holdera 
to recover rent. 

(t) Grant of taqdvi. 

No change is desirable. 

74. The remaining information desired by 
tbe Royal Commission regarding conditions of 
service will be found in the annexnres to this 
chapter. 

CHAPTER X. 

Conditions op Sauby. 

75. From the general purpoit of the inter- 
rogatories drawn up by the Royal Commission 
relative to salary and other matters more 
particularly affecting the 'personal interests of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, this Gov- 
ernment infers that they are primarily intended 
to be addressed to individual members of the 
service and to elicit expressions of opinion on 
existing conditions and on the various proposals 
which are submitted to discussion, as well as 
to invite alternative proposals, Snch opinions 
Bbould represent the interests concerned, and 
it is therefore presumed that it will be deemed 
the most satisfactory course to ascertain them by 
means of tbo direct evidence of individual 
officers. There are atrong objections to any 
Government'ccmmitling itself to expressions of 
opinion in hypothetical cases or to generalizations 
on subjects which have constantly to he dealt 
with in a particular application. Such general 
pronouncements, except so far as they may be 
necessary to explain an accepted rule of policy, 
must be limited by so many reservations that 
their utility is at best doubtful. They are also 
apt to encourage expectations which unforeseen 
circumstances may render it impracticable to 
fulfil j and they tend to impose restrictions on 
the freedom of discretion which every Govern- 
ment must reserve to itself in matters which 
affect its responsibility. 

76. The Governmenfeof Bombay consider that 
particular proposals of an administrative nature 
can be more conveniently initiated or considered 
by them in the ordinary conrse of their adminis- 
tration and with special reference to the merits 
of individual cases. There are, however, some 
points both of general interest and of detail in 
which it may be of advantage that the views of 
this , Government should he recorded at this 
stage. 

77. It is unfortunately the case that there are 

not wonting symptoms of 
(83) dissatisfaction, especially 

among the junior members 
of the service, both in this Presidency and, as it 
is believed, elsewhere, with regard to their 
position and prospects. The causes are in some 
instances local and capable of remedy by improve- 
ments and adjustments in the cadre. But others 
of a general nature are also adduced. The chief 
of these is the marked increase of late years in 
the cost of living, a hardship which affects all 
classes in receipt of fixed salaries, and, con- 
enrrentiy with this, .tie feet that, whSe the 
emolument^ of several important branches or the 
public service have recently been considerably 
• enhanced, there has been lio proportionate 
improvement inthose of the Indian Civil Service, 
and, in the case'of the majority of the posts 
held by that service, no improvement at all. 
Such dissatisfaction is believed to be felt mainly 
among the junior members of the service, the 
conditions of which in its early years are at least 
no better than those of. certain other services 
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whose conditions have of recent years undergone 
improvement, "Whether such dissatisfaction 
exists, whether it is justifiable, whether, if so, 
it is producing or is likely to produce seriously 
detriments! effects on t ho efficiency ' of the- 
service and, in that case, in what direction a 
remedy should be sought, aro questions of very 
grave importance which this Government, if 
sufficient piititd facie grounds can be definitely 
established, would be glad to see carefully and 
completely investigated. 

78. The existing system of acting allowances' 

, and officiating grade pro* 
(07) motions works well on the 

whole and is not productive 
of inconvenience to tbo administration. In most 
cases, it is believed, the arrangement is also to- 
the satisfaction of the officers concerned. Atten- 
tion has, however, been drawn to what is, 
perhaps, the most typical and important case of 
acting promotion involving increased responsi- 
bility, that of an Assistant Collector acting as a 
Collector, and the corresponding case in the 1 
Judicial branch. It is contended that an acting . 
officer incurs expenditure little, if anything, less 
than the substantive incumbent and that his 
work and responsibilities are the same; that the 
pay of n Junior Collector and of a Third Grade- 
Judge (Bb. 1,800) js certainly not in excess 
of the social nnd official position of these 
officers ; that the lower rates of acting pay are' 
inadequate ; and that in such a case the acting 
officer should he allowed the full substantive pay 
of the appointment, The principle would apply 
only in cases where there is a decided and 
material increase in responsibility, as in that • of 
an Assistant Collector acting as Collector or a 
Collector acting as Commissioner, but not to' 
officers acting in a higher grade of their own 
class of appointment. This Government con- 
siders that thcro is much justice in these conten- 
tions and would view with satisfaction the 
recognition of tbo principle contended for. 

79. As regards a timo-scale of pay, this Gov- 

ernment, though not pre- 
ps) pared to express definile- 

approval without more 
mature deliberation, considers that it offers 
distinct advantages in some respects. It would' 
do something to solve difficulties relating ' to- 
cadre and promotion as they affect junior 
officers (vide paragraph 77). In its application 
to senior officers it is open to very serious- 
objections. A time-scale terminating at a point 
short of the period when an official would ordina- 
rily attain to a post of the rank of Collector, or 
District Judge might, if satisfactory solutions 
can be offered of the difficulties in regard to the 
classification of appointments for the purposes of 
recruitment, be favourably considered. Similar 
arrangements have recently been introduced into 
the Public, .Works and Forest Departments but- 
have not been sufficiently long in operation to ! - 
support inferences as to the probable success of ' 
their application to a case of greater difficolty- 
and eomdeiitr. 

CHAPTER XI. ' 

Conditions of Leave. 

80. " For the reasons stated in the preceding- 
chapter, the Government of Bombay are not pre- 
pared to discuss in detail the various questions- 
arising out of the existing leave regulations of 
the Indian Civil Service. Apart from these 
general- grounds, they are at present engaged in 
considering- a reference which has been made to 
them .by the Government of- India .relative to-’ 
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certain recommendations in -regard to the con- 
ditions of leave suggested by the Decentraliza- 
tion Commission. They have consulted selected 
officers, the replies of some of whom are still 
awaited, and the whole question is being exhaust- 
ively investigated. Pending the completion of 
this investigation, it would be prematnre to 
formulate any definite conclusions or proposals 
in the direction of reform. It may, however, 
be stated in general terms that, though the roles 
are on the whole recognized to be adequate and 
even liberal, there are some points, rather of 
detail than of principle, to which exception is 
taken by the officers concerned ; that a consider- 
able degree of inconvenience has been caused to 
the administration by the nnavoidable necessity 
of frequent transfers, though a distinct improve- 
ment lias been effected in this direction in recent 
years; and that there is a general consensus of 
opinion as to the desirability of making the 
rales more simple and elastic so as to reconcile 
more completely than is the case at present the 
interests of the administration and of individual 
officers. 

81. Whatever measures are ultimately adopt- 
ed, the Government of Bombay do not consider 
that they should be in the direction of restricting 
the amount of leave now taken, either by re- 
ducing leave allowances or by imposing more 
onerous conditions. So far as is compatible 
with other essential claims of the pahlio service, 
it is greatly in the interest of effieioncy that 
officers should be encouraged to avail themselves 
of all reasonable means of maintaining their 
health and energy, and neither the existing 
facilities nor the extent to which they are 
resorted to are in excess of what may be regarded 
as reasonable in view of the ardnons conditions 
in which the great majority of civilian officials 
have to work. Any marked diminution of tho 
amount of leave taken would not only react 
unfavourably in this respect, but would also 
occasion grave difficulties in regard to the leave 
reserve and the prospects of junior officers which, 
as has been remarked above, have already been 
the object of serious concern on the part of this 
Government, 


82. The information desired by tbe Commis- 
sion in regard to the amount of leave taken by 
officers of the Indian Civil Service is furnished 
in the annexures to this chapter. They include 
a pr&tt of the various discussions which have 
taken place regarding the leave regulations 
which may also prove of interet and utility. 

CHAPTER XU. 

Conditions of Pension. 

83. The questions dealing with the Pension 
Regulations of the Indiau Civil Service cannot 
be adequately discussed, iu many instances, 
without elaborate actuarial calculations and 
access to information and statistics which aro 
not available In cases where actuarial investi- 
gation could be dispensed with, systematic 
enquiry in other directions would bo necessary 
and such systematic enquiry has not been made. 
On the existing Haig, therefore, the Government 
of Bombay are not prepared to express an 
opinion. 

84. They have considered the question of a 

system of reduced pensious 
(124) for officers who have not 

proved fit for promotion to 
the more important and responsible superior 
posts, and their view is that thoir hands would 
be greatly strengthened iu the matter of pro- 
motions and retirements, if such a system existed. 
They cousider that, in tho caso of officors held 
unfit for promotion and compulsorily retired, tho 
reduced pensions might be on the some scalo as 
that referred to in Article 564 of tho Civil 
Service Regulations for officers incapacitated for 
further service on account of illness, but pro- 
vision might also be made for family pensions or 
at least for the repayment with interest of tho 
amount of their subscriptions to tho Iudinn Civil 
Service Family Pension Fund. 

85. On other points tho Govornmont of 
Bombay would prefer to reservo opinion until 
they have before them, at a later stage, tho 
definite recommendations of tho Roys! Commis- 
sion. 
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AffUrEXUBEB TO CHAPTER IS. 


Conditions op Service. 


ANNEXUBE No. I. 

States! eiik keoardino the Sauries drawn by Junior Mejibers op the Indian ,Circr. Sbbv 
Statement A 


Showing Officers of over eight year / smiee not draining more than Us. 1,000 per mensem 
daring each quarter of the last five years 1908—1912, 

(74) Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more than Rs, 1,000 per mensem during each quarter 


January. 

April 

Jnly. 

Octob 

Name of officer. 

Ww. 

Name ui officer. 

Salary. 

Name bE officer; 


Name o! office 


Ks. 

1895. 

Es. 

3595. 

Rs. 

1895. 



J. Ghosal 

900 

H. L. Painter 

900 

J. Ghosal 



H. h Painter 

900 




1896. 


1896. 





C. Y. Vernon 

900 

C. V. Vernon 

900 




1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 

A. E. Earaa 

900 

A. K. Kama 

90D 

A. K. Kama 

900 

A. K. Kama 



0. S. P. Crofton. ... 

900 

C. S. F. Crofton ... 

900 

0, S. F. Crofton 

1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 

A. D. Brown .. 

900 

A. D. Brown ... 

900 

A. D. Brown 

900 

A. D. Brown 

E. G, Turner 

m 

E. G. Turner 

766 

E. G. Turner 

900 

W. 0. Alcock 

E. G. L. Lairc 

760 





E. G. Turner 

MacGregor. 







1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 

A. C. Wild 

760 

A. C. Wild* 

966 

A. C. Wild* . .. 

966 

A. C. Wild* 

S. J. Murphy 

760 

C. S. Campbell* 

916 

0. C. Dutt 

766 

W. F. Hudson* 

C. S. Campbell* .. 

916 

C. C. Dutt 

500 




E. B, A. .Elliott 

766 

E. E.A. Elliott 

766 




W, F. Hudson* .. 

966 

W. F. Hudson*- 

966 




10 


12 


7 


8 


(W) Officers of over eight years' service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem during each quarter 


.Tannery. 

April. 

July. 

Ootol 

Nome of officer. j 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Nnmo of officer. 

SnlniyJ 

Name of office 


Its. 


Es. 


Rs. | 


1894. 


3894. 





E. L. Sale ... 

900 

E. L. Sale 

900 




1895. 


1395. 





J. Ghosal 

1 900 


900 




H. L, Painter 

! 900 






1896. 


1896. 





C. V. Vernon ... 

900 

C. V. Vernon 

900 




1997. 


1897. 


> 1897. 


1897. 

A. E. Kama .... 

900 

W. T. W. Baker .... 

900 

A. K. Kama ...| 

900 

A. K. Kama 

W.T.W. Baker ... 

900 

C. S. F. Crofton ... 

900 

W.T.W. Baber ... 

900 

W. T. W. Baker 

C. S. F. Crofton ... 

900 

C. A.Beyta 

900 

A. E. L. Emanuel ... 

766 


C. A, Bevts 

900 



\ 



1S9S. 


1898. 


1898. 


. 1898. 

W.O. Alcock 

766 

W. O. Alcock 


W. 0. Alcock 

766 

W. O. Alcock 

1899. 


1899. 

766 j 

1899. 



A. C.Wild* 

W.F. Hudson* ... 

966 

966 

C. S. Campbell* ... 
W. F. Hudson* ...: 

916 

966 

C. S. Campbell* .„ 

916 




1900. 


mo. ! 


mo. 

J.P. Brander 

766 

J.P. Brander 

766 



J. P. Brander 

G. H. Elnthwayt* ... 

916 

C. H. Blathwovt*... 

916 


766 

V, M. Ferrers 

1* M, Jetrers 

766 

V. M, Ferrers ...i 

766 


. 766 : 

E. H. Waterfield 

E. H, Walcriield ... 

766 

E. H.Watcrfield ... 

766 


766 

C. G. Henderson 



C. (i. Henderson ... 

766 



Balab Ram 








15 

i 

14 


3 1 


1 8: . 


.Befe.— Officers smirked with an asterisk officiated ic superior appointments bet tlicii emoluments vote less than Rs, l,030p( 
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Statbuihi A — (continued). 

(74) Officers of over agit gem' twice not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem during each quarter of 1910. 


J&nnciry, 

April. 

July. 


October. 


Name of officer, 

fc’siaty. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Kamo of Officer. 

Solory. 

Name 6i officer. 


m. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs, 

G, Moatedh 

900 







1897. 


m. 




1897. 


A. K. Kama 

900 

A E. L. Emannel 

900 



W.T.W. Baker .. 

900 

A. E, L. Emanuel 

900 







1893. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


W. 0. Alcock 

900 

W, O. Alcock 

900 

W. O. Alcock „ 

900 

ff. 0. Alcock 

900 

E. G. L. Lain 

900 

E. G. L Laird 

900 

E. G. L. Lain 

900 

E. G. L. Lairc 

900 

MacGregor. 


MacGregor. 


MacGregor. 


MacGregor. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


O. Rothfold 

900 

O. Rothfeld 

900 

U. Rothfeld 

900 

0. Rothfeld 

900 

E. E. A Elliott ... 

900 

S. J. Morphy ... 

900 

B. E. A Elliott ... 

900 

A. C, Wild 

900 



R. E. A. Elliott ... 

900 



G. C, Dutt 

600 

1900. 


1900. 


ism. 


1900. 


J. P. Brander ... 

786 

J. P. Broader 

766 

S. P. Brander 

700 

J. P, Brander 

760 

V. 11. Ferrers 

900 

Y. M. Ferrers 

900 

V. M. Ferrers 

900 

V. M. Ferrers 

900 

C. G. Henderson ... 

766 

0. G. Eeodcrson ... 

766 

C. G. Henderson ... 

766 

C. G. Henderson ... 

766 

Bakk Ram 

786 

Bala!: Ram ... 

706 

Bala k Ram 

766 

Bakk Ram 

760 

1901. , 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


A. Vi. Varley ... 

700 

A W. Varley 

700 

A W. Varley ... 

700 

A. W. Varley 

766 

H. B. Clayton 

766 

K. W. Barlee 

766 

K. W. Bailee 

766 

K. W. Barlee 

766 

K. W. Barlee ... 

766 

J. R. Martin* 

966 

J.R. Martin* 

966 

F. W. Allison 

900 

J, R, Martin 

900 

E. L Moysey 

766 

E. L. Moysey 

766 

W. C. Tudor Owen ... 

1,000 

E. L, Moysey 

700 

F, W. Alison ... 

900 

F. W. Allison 

900 



F, W. Allison 

900 

W. C. Tudor Owen . 

960 

W. C. Tndor Owen . 

950 



TV. C. Tudor Owen... 

950 















18 


16 


14 


14 



(Til Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem during each quarter of 1911. J 


January. 

April. 

1 J »ly. 

October. 


Nome of officar. 


Nuns of officer. 

Slimy. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

sa.,. 

1897, 

Rs, 

1897. 

Rs. 


Rs, 


Rs. 

W. T. W. Baker .« 

900 

W. T. W. Baker ... 

900 







1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


W.O. Acock ...| 

900- 

W. O. Acock ... 

9oa 

W. O. Acock .. ; 

900 

W. 0. Acock ... 

900 



1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


A. 0. Wild... .... 

900 | 

AC. Wild 

900 

C. C. Diitt 

500 

O. C. Dntt 

500 

C. O. Dutt ... 

500 

U. C. Dutt 

500 



j 




1900. 


1900. 





"900 

E. H. Waterfield ... 

900 

E.-H. Waterfield ... 

900 : 



G. G. Henderson ... 

900 

Balak Ram 

900 





B&lak Bam 










1901. 


1901. 


1901. 



766 

\Y. C. Tudor Owen . 

1,000 

W. C. Tudor Owen . 

1,000 

A. W. W. Mackie ... 

900 


766 





E. L. Moysey ... 

766 

W. O. Tudor Owen... 

1,000 





W. C. Tudor Owen ... 

1,000 



m. 


1902. 


1902. 



7C6 

P. B. Haigh 

766 

J. Monteath 

1,000 

J. Monteath 

1,000 

r R. E. Gibson 

1,000 

J. Monteath 






J, Monteath 

1,000 







13 


9 


5 


6 



AW*.— Officers nuked with aBosterisi offieisted in superior appointments lwt their emointoents were less than Rs. 1,000 per umm. 
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Statement, k—{coHcludtd}. 

(?<) Officers of oner eight yean' service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mnsern during each quarter of 1919. 


January. 

i F n. 

July. 


October. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary.' 

Name of officer. 

Pal cry. 

. Name of officer. 



Rs. 

1897. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Bs... 



W.T.W. Baker ... 

900 





1898. 


im. 


m 


tm . ' 


W. O. Alcock ><> 

900 

W. O. Alcock ... 

900 

W. O. Alcock 

900 

W. 0. Alcock 

oco 

1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


C. C. Dutt ... 

500 

G. G. Dutt 

600 

C, C. Dutt 

500 

C, C. Dutt 

r,oo- 

1900. 


1900. 


1900. „ 




G. A. Thomas 

900 

G. A. Thomas ... 

900 

Balak Ram 

900 



Balak Bam 

900 

Balak Ram 

900 





1901 


im. 


1901. 


1901. 


A.W. W. Mackie .. 

766 

T. Crerar ... 

766 

A. W. Varley 

766 

A. W. Yarley . 

766 

F. W. Allison .. 

766 

A. W. Yarley ... 

766 

H. B. Clayton 

900 

A. W, W. Mackie ... 

900'' 

W. C. Tudor Owen.. 

1,000 

A. W, W. Mackie .i. 

900 

A. W. W-. Mackie... 

900 

F. W. Allison ••• .. 

• 900 



F. W. Allison 

766 

F. W. Allison 

900 



1969. 






1909. 


J. Monteath . 

1,000 





J. T. Scotsoa .. 

w 

1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


-A. M. MacMillan .. 

766 

A. M. MacMillan ... 

766 

A.. M. MacMillan 

766 

C. W. A, Turner • .. 

1,000. 

A. Montgomerie .. 

766 

E. J. Bolus 

766 

E J. Bojus* 

916 

A. M. MacMillan .. 

'766 

J, E. Husbands .. 

766 

A. Montgomerie ... 

766 

J. E. Husbands 

766 

E. J. Bolus 

766 



J, E. Hnsbands ... 

•766 

H. L. Fox 

866 

H.L.Fox, ; .. 

. 766 



H. L. Fox . ... 

766 





11 


14 


11 


! 10 

' ■■■' 


Sett. — Officer! marked. Fit a tn osuriBk officiated io sujorkr ajpointD'Mts but their omolnmeaU were lets than Ef. 1,000 per filenim. 
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Stiteusst B. 

Showing officers of over too gears? standing and under eight gears’ service drawing more than 
Re. lfiOO a month during eaek qnarter of the last five gears 1908—1912. 

Officers of over two 'bid under eight gears' standing drawing more than Rs. 1,000 a month daring each 
quarter in 1908- 


January. 

** 

July. 

October. 

Name of officer. 

j Salary. ; 

Name of officer. 

Salary. | 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

| Name of officer. 

J Salary. 

1900. 

Rs. | 

m. 

Rs. 

1900. 

Rs. | 

1900. 

Rs. 

P. TV, Monie ... 

VI. W. Smart ... 

J. E, B, Hotson ... 

O. A. Thomas ... 

l,800t 
1,266 | 
1,150 
1,1 5 Of 

P.W. Monie 

W, W. Smart 

J, E. B. Hotson ... 
G. A. Thomas 

1,3 OOf 
1,856 
1,250 
1,400+ 

P. W. Monie 

W. W. Smart 

J. E. B. Hotson ... 
G. A. Thomas 

1,300+ 

1,266 

1,250 

1,750+ 

P. W. Monie ... 

W. W. Smart ... 

J. E. B. Hotson 

G. A. Thomas 

1,300+ 

1,265 

1,250 

1,400+ 

mi. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901 


Balak Barn ... 

J. Crerar 

.l,200t 

1,200 

Balak F i 

J. Crerar ... 

.J. R. Martin 

1,200+ 

1,200 

1,366* 

Balak Ram 

J. Crerar 

1,500 1 
1,200 

Balak Ram ... 

J. Crerar 

1,500+ 

1,200 



1902. 


902. 


1902. 




J.E.O. Jukes ... 

1,250 

J. E. C. Jukes ... 
P. B. Haigh 

J. O. Ker 

1.250 

1,050* 

1,050+ 

J. E. C. Jukes 

P. B. Haigh 

J. C. Ker 

1,250 

1,050* 

1,050+ 

6 


8 


9 


9 



Officers of over too list under eight years? standing drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
during each qnarter in 1909. 


January. 

A,m. 

Jnlv. 


October. 


Name of officer. 


Name of officer. 

f.w. 

Name of officer. 

j Salary. 

| bame of officer. 


1901. 

Rs. 

1901. 

Rs. 

1901. 

Rs. 

1901. 

Rs. 

i . Crerar 

1,200 

J. Crerar 

1,200 

J. Crerar 

K O. Clayton 

1,200 

1,250 

J. Crerar ... 

H. B. Clayton 

1,200 

1,250 

1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


J. E. C. Jukes ... 
J. C. Ker 

3,250 

1,050+ 

J. E. C. Jukes 

J. C. Ker 

1 300+ 
1,050+ 

J, E. C. Jukes ... 
P. B. Hafeh 

J. C. Ker 

1,300+ 

1,116* 

1,050+ 

J. E. C. Jukes 

J. C. Ker 

1,300+ 

1,050+ 

3 


3 


~5 


4 



iYolj/— Officers narked tlm» t were serving under the Government of India. 

Officers marked thus * were appointed to officiate in superior appointments during short vacancies. 
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450 

(74i Officers of 

EOTAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA, 

Statement B.-^coae&L) 

ver two but under eight pears’ service in receipt of salary of over Rs. 1,000 
• during each quarter in 1910. 

JannaTj. 

i,A 


July. 


Nntno of officer. 

Solar;. Nome of officer. 

Sdaty. 

Name of officer. 

Salary, Nam 


Es. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1902. 

1902. 


1902. 

1 

RiD.Bell 

1,250 R. D. Bell 

1,250 

E. D. Bell 

1,250 R. D. Bel 

J.E.C. Jukes 

l,300f J. E. C. Jukes 

1,3001 

J. E. C. Jukes ... 

1,300+ J. E. C. J 

F. B. Haigh 

1,150* J.C.Ker 

1,0501 

J. C. Ker 

1,116+ J. 0. Ker 

J.'O. Ker ... 

B. W. Kissan 

1,050+ 

1,150+ 

1903. 


. 1903. 

J 


C. w. A. Turner ... 

1,366* 

B. W. Kissan (with 

1,100+ B: W. K 

■ 

A. M. MacMillan ... 

B. W. Kissan (with 
L A. 100). 

1,366* 

1,100+ 

L.A. 100). „ 

190k. 

M, Webb 

1907. 

R. B. Ewbank ... 

LiA. : 30 

1,366* ■ , 

1,366* 

5 

6 


6 

4 


(74) Officers of over, im hut under eight pears’ service drawing more than Kb. 1,000 per k 
during each quarter in 1911. 



1 
' \ 
( 
( 

V 

A 

K 

J. 

C. 

V. 

J3. 


li 


(74) Officers of over two bid under eight pears’ service drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per h 
daring each quarter in 1912. 


January. 

April. 

; ' July. 


Kamo of officer. 

Salary/ Namo of officer. 

Salary.’ Name of officer. 

Salary! Kamo 


Bs.- 



2W4. 

1901 

1904. 

li 

L. Graham ... 

1,^00 L. Graham 


1,200 L. Grabs. 

J.W, Smith 

1,500 J.W. Smith 


1,500 

1906. 

1906. 


li 

&. Leathern 

1,100+ 6. Leathern ... 

1,100+ S. H. Covemton ... 

1,366* J. A. Sbi 

3 

3 

3 

2 


•Ifofe.— Off een suited thnj f were aerring under the Government of India. 

Urncers nursed thus* tom appointed to otEciato ia superior appointments daring short 
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Statijibht C. 

Showing officers of over two is t wrier eight gears’ service who have not obtained officiating charge of inferior posts during 
each quarter of the last five gears 1908—1918. 


(74) Officers of over two but under eight gears’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 

of inferior posts during each quarter of 1908. 


to-,. 


July. 

October. 

Naino of officer. 


Kune of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

“*■ 

Name of officer. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


'k. 

1904. 


1904. 





- 

W. Greer ... 

500 

H. Abdul Ali 

500 



Nil. 


J. W. Smith ... 

500 

G. Wiles 

501) 







M.Wcfeb 

500 







J. H. Garrett 

500 







W. Greer 

500 







J. W. Smith .. 

500 





1505. 


1505. 


m. 




S. H. Oovernton ... 

500 

S. H. Covernton .. 

500 

R.B. Milne 

500 



R, S. Broomfield ... 

500 

R. S. Broomfield .. 

500 





R. B. Milne 

500 

R.B. Milne • 

500 





L. Y. M. Robertson . 

500 

L. Y. M. Robertson 

500 





R.T.E.Kiik ... 

500 

R.T.I.Kirk ... 

500 




, 



1906. 


1906. 






G. Leathern 

450 

G. Leathern 

500 



~T 


12 


2 





(74) Officers of over two but under eight gears’ serviee who have not obtained officiating charge 

of inferior posts during each quarter of 1909. 


January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Name of officer. 


Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Snmfl of officer. 


Same of flllicar, 

Salary. 

1904. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


E S , 

M. Webb ... 

W. Greer 

J. w. Smith 

500 

500 

500 







1905. . 


1905. 






S. H. Covernton ... 
R, S. Broomfield ... 
R. B. Milne 

L. V. M. Robertson . 
R. T. F. Kirk 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

S. H. Covernton ... 
R. S. Broomfield ... 
R. B. Milne 

L. Y. M. Robertson. 
R. T. F. Kirk ... 

Ills! 





1906. ' 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


G. Leathern ... 

O. H.'B. Starts ... 
J.Kissua ... 

N.H.Hey 

J. A. Shillidy 

A. Master 

L. J. Sedgwick 

R, M. Maxwell ... 

500 
500 
50Q 
• 500 
500 
450 
500 
500 

G. Leathern 

O B. B. Starte ... 

I. Nissim 

N. H. Hey 

J. A. Shillidy 

A, Master 

E. J. Sedgwick ... 
R, M. Maxwell ... 

SOU 
500 
50 U 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

J. A. Shillidy . ... 
A. Master ... 

L. J. Sedgwick ... 
R.M. Maxwell ... 

500 

500 

500 

500 

A. Master . ■ 

L, J. Sedgwick 

500 

500 

16 


13 


4 


2 
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BOYAL commission on the public SEEVIOES IN INDIA. 
Statement C.— 


• CM) Officers of over two hit wider eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 
posts during each quarter of 1910. 


, January, 

April. 


July. 


■ 

i Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 


Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Name 

. 1905. 

Es 


Bs. 


Es. 


R. S. Broomfield ... 

500 





; 

I R.B. Milne 

500 






L. Y, M. RoVoteon . 

BOO 






; E. T. P. Kirk ... 

500 





. ; 

! . 1906. 


1906. 

' 

1906. 


i 


500 

3. Niasim 

500 

A. Mastor 

500' 

j 


500 

N. H. Hey 

500 



1 

•' N.H.Hey 

500 

J. A. Sbillidy ... 

500 




3. A. Sbillidy 

500 

A. Master 

500 



1 

A. Master 

500 

L. J. Sedgwick ... 

500 



i 

L. 0. Sedgwick 

500 

E. M. Maxwell .. 

500 



j 

R. M. Maxwell 

500 





! 

. 1907. 


1307. 

- 

1907'. 


lit 


600 

D. G. Mackenzie ... 

500 

D. G. Mackenzie .. 

500 


R. B. Ewbank 

500 

It. B. Ewbank .. 

500 

C. B. Critchley ... 

601) 

J. A.l|op 

C. B. Critchley ... 

600 

C. B. Critchley ... 

500 

J. A. IJope 

500 

J. S. Col 


500 

J. A. Pope 

500 

J. S. Collet 

500 

G. 0. Sho 

J. S. Collet 

600 

J. S. (Joliet 

500 

G. C. Shannon .. 

500 


: Q. C. Shannon 

600 

G. 0. Shannon 

500 

G. S. Hardy 

500 


G. S. Hardy 

500 

G. S. Hardy 

500 




IB 






r 


(M) Officers of over two hut under eight gears’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 
posts during each quarter of 1911. 


January. 

April. 

July. 


Namo of officer. j 

Salary. 

Name of officer. 

Salary. 

Natrte of officer. 


H„« 

1906. 

Es. 


Es. 


Bs. 


A. Master 

500 






L. J. Sedgwick ... 

600 



■' 



1907. 


1907. 


i 



D. G. Mackenzie ... 

500 

G. S. Hardy 

500 

■ 



E. B. Ewbank 

500 






O. B. Critchley ... 

500 






3. A. Pope 

m 






3. S. Collet ... 

500 






G. C, Shannon 

500 



'Nil. 



G. S. Hardy ... 

500 






. 1968. 


1908. 





A. E. Dalai ... 

j 500 

A. R. Dalai ’ ... 

500 

\ 



A.E.E. ferayne 

BOB 

A. D . L. Brayne ... 

m 




A. E. . Steward 

500 


500 

, . 



W.P.Cowie 

500 

W. P. Cowie 

500 




J. P. B. Hartshorn 

500 


500 




H. Montgomery 

500 

H. Montgomery ... 

600 

j 



15 


;7 ' 
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Statement C. — [coueld.) 

(H) Officers o£ over two hit under eight gears’ smite who have not obtained officiating charge 

of inferior posts daring each qoartsr of 1912. 


January. 


July. 

October. 

Karoo of officer, 


| Kune of officer. 

Salary ^ 

Name of officer. 

Salary. ^ 

[ Kamo of officer. 

| Salary. 


Bs. 

1908. 

Rs. 

1908. 

Rs, 


Rs, 



A. F, L. Brayne ... 

500 

A. F. L Brayne ... 

500 

Nil. 




A. E. W. Steward . 

50C 

A. it. W . [Steward... 

500 





W, P. Cowie 

500 

W. P. (Jowie 

500 





J. F. 13 Hartshome 

50( 

J. F. B. Hartshome. 

1 500 





H. Montgomery ... 

500 

H. Montgomery ... 

500 



1909. 


1909. 


. 1909. 




E. H. P. Jolly ... 

450 

E. E P. Jolly ... 

500 

E. H. P. Jolly ... 

500 



N. J. Wndia 

500 

N. J. Wadia 

50C 

N. J. Wadia 

500 



J. A. Jladnn 

500 

J. A. Madan 

50C 

J. A. Madan 

500 



B. Denning ... 

500 

H. Denning 

500 

H. Denning ... 

500 




D.A. 50 


D.A. 5C 





J. Abbott 

500 

J. Abbott 

50C 

J. Abbott 

500 








D.A. 50 



A. M. Green 

500! 

A. M. Green 

500 

A M. Green 

500 



6 


n 


11 





ANNEXURE No. II. 

Statements showing the oadrb axd strength of the Indian Civil Service for the 
Boiibat Presidency. 

(7*1 Corrections have been made in the lists where necessary as follows : — 

AA. 

Statement showing the Cadre and Strength of the Indian Civil Service for the Bombay 
Presidency as sanctioned on 1st July 1912, together with the number of posts listed as open to the 
Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of the Rules made under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870, 83 Vie., cap. 8. 


— 

Bombay. 

i 

2 

(1) Number of "superior ” posts, t. e., posts carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 a 

84 

month in the Presidency or proyince. 


(2) Deduct for posts listed as open to Vrovincial Service 

6 

(3) Add for posts under the Government of India (a) 

8 

(4) Balance number of “superior” posts ... ... ... 

86 

(5) Add 4 per cent, for temporary posts and for deputation. [N.B .— For such posts 

3 

additions are made in the lowest grade of assistants.] 


(6) Total number of “ superior” posts ou which recruitment is based ... 

83 

(7) Add “inferior ” posts, i . posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but below 

35 

tbe “superior” posts, at 39 per cent, of line (6). 


(8) Add leave reserve at 40 psr cent, of line (6) 

35|s 

(9) Add traiuing reserve at 15'5 of line (6) 

ISA 

(10) Strength of service required at 194*5 per cent, of line (6) ... 

173 

(11) Rate of recruitment at 4*17 per cent. of strength shown in line (10) 

7-2 


(«) The figures muter this line ore fired arbitrarily from time to time for purposes of recruitment, End are not intended to 
limit or guarantee the number of posts under the Government of India, which may at any time be filled from a particular 


rovincc. 

h 495—114 



BOi'Al COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA, 

LIST B. 


Bombay (ihobcdihs Sind). 


Superior path in order of pap. 


2 Members of Council ... 

3 High Court Judges ... 

1 Chief Secretary 

1 Commissioner in Sind... 

3 Commissioners 

1 Secretary 

1 Commissioner of Cos* 
touii, S»H> Opium, 
eta, 

(a) 1 Municipal Ccracm- 
alonor, Bombay ... 

1 Judicial OommlsAmer, 

Sind 

(J) 1 Inspector- General of 

Police a 

1 Additional Judicial 
Commissioner 

(«} 3 District nod Sessions 
.Judges, 1st grade... 

1 Secretory 

0 District and Sessions 

Judges, 2nd grade.. 

13 Senior Collectors 

1 I Commissioner ot Settle- ) 

merit trad Director, i 
Lund Records. j 

10 Distort und Scions. 
Judges, 3rd grade,. 
W) 15 Junior Collectors 

1 Registrar, High Court... 

1 Private Secretary ... 

3 Deputy Commissioner, 1 
Upper Sind l'ron- I 


1 Salary of grade piss 
i- a local alloivauco 
) ol B&-2&0. 

1.300 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1 1,700 

> Local ullmraueo Re. 


3 Political appointment 

1 Assistant Rem erabraneer 

nf Legal Affairs ... 1,250—60—1^00 

2 Under Secretaries ... 1,230 

1 rdluVdAri Settlement 

Officer 1,1ft) 

1 Assistant to CoRimis- ( 1,109 

sionerk Sind ... {Local allowance Rs. 


Number. | 

Bcagnatioi. j 

Pay of taw. 

1 

6 

Manager, Sind Encum- 
bered Es tutus 

Superintendent of Land 
Records ... 

Registrar of Co-opera- 
tivo Societies ... 
Assistant Collectors, let 

fSalnry of grade plat 

4 special 1 bIIotoucj 

L of Its. 200, 

( Ealary of grade phi 

1 special alloivauco 
! of Its. 150. 

.■939 [«) ' 

■TotaI..^i 



Ikdvct—6 

For posts listed as open 
to the Provincial 
Service, 


Adi +8 

Balance.. .86 

Fo posts under the 
Government of 

India: 


17 

18 

Inferior posti.i o ..posit 
ai t t 

grade of assistants, 
lot ItUn lit" supe- 
rior" posts in order 
of fag. 

Assistant Collectors, 1st 
grade. 

„ ,, 2nd grade 

900 

700 

Total... 35 



8 

83* 

13* 

fitter)* posts, i. e„ 
ArJirfunt Coliroforj, 
Reserve for temporary 
post* and for depu- 
tations. 

Leave resorve. 

Training rraerro. . 

4W-SOO 

Total ..02 

1 
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ANNBXUEE No. HI. 

Gtnhemug information regarding tike tajierior 
posts. 

To supply eight superior posts shown in list B* 
is held under the Gov- 


ernment of India the 


(77) 

in accordance with tho accepted principles is 
3-5*56 as shown below 

(1) Superior posts ... ... 8‘U 

(2) Add inferior posts at S3 percent. 

of line (1) ... ... 3*12 

(S) Add leave reserve -at 40 per cent. 

of line (1) 3-2 

(4) Add training reserve at 15"5 per 
cent, of line (1) ... ... 1‘24 

Total ... IS 56 

while the statement appended shows that on an 
average of five years the number of officers serv- 
ing uuder the Government of India was os 
follows : — 

Superior officers (men over 8 years' 
service) ... ... ... I0‘8 

Inferior officers (between 3—8 years’ 
standing)... ... ... S'S 

Officers on leave ... ... 2*35 

Officers under training ... ... ... 

Total ... 15-95 

It will be seen that there is not much differ- 
ence in the total number though the average 
number of superior officers exceeds the accepted 
number (8) by nearly threo. 


With reference to the latter class of appoint- 
ments, the Govern incut of India have directed 
tbafc the appointments in es cess of three under 
_ the Political Department should be provided 
either from the reserve for temporary appoint- 
ments and deputations or from the Bombay 
Political Service. 

— ANNEXUJtE No. V. 

Containing information regarding the arrange- 
ment for filling temporary superior path. 

In paragraph 23, Chapter V of the Memoran--. 

dum prepared in the Home 
Department of the Govern-' 
ment of India with respect to the Indian Civil 
Service it is stated that the lowest grade in the, 
cadre of the service is kept, first, for officers 
under two years' service who should be regarded! 
as under training ; secondly, for a reserve 
against leave vacancies; and thirdly, to cover 
vacancies caused by the absence of officers in 
temporary posts and ou deputation. Vacancies 
of this last-named character are constantly 
recurring in the ordinary course of -administra- 
tion, as when a census is held, or a coloniaation 
scheme is on foot, or arrears have accumulated 
aud have to be cleared off, or a special enquiry 
is in progress, or the loan of an officer is made 
to a Ruling Chief, and so on, anil some provision- 
to fill them is therefore necessary. Presumably 
it is to the system of filling these vacancies that 
reference is made in this question. The 
arrangement according to which the vacancies 
are filled seems to work satisfactorily. 


ATOXCRB No. IV. 

Containing information relative to superior, posts 
allowed for temporary appointments and 
deputations. 


The subjoined table shows the total number 
j 78j of deputations in each quar- 

ter of the past five years. 



In list B of superior appointments printed in 
Aunexure II the total number of deputations is 
stated to he three. Allowance for one more 
temporary appointment (wz., Special Officer for 
Building Sites) is made in computing the inferior 
charges mentioned in Aunexure VI. Deducting 
these four appointments the net excess in depu- 
tations comes to 1"5. This excess is partly due 
to the continuous appointment of a member of 
the service to hold the post of Chairman 
Bombay Improvement Trust, and partly to the 
deputation of officers under the Political Depart- 
ment in excess of the sanctiond number, vis., 3. 


ANNEXURE No. VI. 


Containing information relative to' inferior posts. 

For the proper administration of this 
m (Bombay) Presidency the 

following 51 charges, at 
present cksseJ as inferior, are required to be 
filled by members of tho Indian Civil Service : — 

37 Sub-divisional officers (Assistant 
Collectors). 

7 Assistant Judges or Joint Judges. 

4 2 Snneriutomleuts of Laud Records and 
Registration. 

1 Special Officer, Salsettc building Sites. 

’ 1 Personal Assistant to Collector. 

S Inferior appointments under the 
Government of India. 

51 

The number of inferior appointments cal- 
culated at 39 per cent, of the number of superior 
posts (89) shown in list AA printed in Annexura 
II is 35. Besides these, five Assistant Collectors 
on Rs. 1,200 will be available to hold five of tho 
51 charges if the proposals made by this Govern- 
ment for the creation of a new grade of 
Assiataut Collectors aro sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. There will be thus a defi- 
ciency of 11 officers required to fill the remaining 
eleven charges. Proposals have been made to 
the Government of India for the creation of 
two superior posts on Rs. 1,200 for Assistant 
Judgeships and an additional inferior post (an 
Assistantship on Rs. 900), If these proposals 
are sanctioned the deficiency will be reduced 
to 8 . 


. * Tbere ire four such appointments. One la provided for 

in superior appointments and one it his been decided to 
for a member of tbo Provincial Civil Service, 
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R0T4.L COMMISSION OK THE .PUBLIC SERYIOES IN INDIA, 

ANNEXURB No. TO. So far as can be seen, the fall in decrements is 

likely to continue for at least fire or sis years. 


lie folic wing statement slows fie number of 
• • . officers, onder training 

1 B1) ' during tie first two 

years of Heir service in each qaarter of tie last 
five years;— 


Tear. J 

ary. ] 

AptilJ 

! July. | 

Octo- J 


2908 

IS 

IS 

t 

15 

15 | 

15 

m 

13 

13 

IS 

13 | 

13 • 

3910 

13 : 

12 

12 

12 

12 

2911 

u 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1912 . 

n 

12 

u ! 

11 

11-25 

Annual average 




*“ : 

12-45 


The number of officers under training allowed 
under the reoruitment scheme, i,e., 15'5 per cent, 
of superior appointments, comes to 1S'8. 


ANNEXURE No. Vffl. 

The subjoined table shows tbe numbnr of 
„„ officers holding superior 

and inferior posts and 
of officers under training who were on leave on 
1st July of each of tho past five years 


Year 1st July. 

Officers of 
ovor eight 
years' service 

Officers from 
3 to 8 years’ 

Officers of 1st 

sod 2nd year 

of service. 

1908 

!9 

7 


1909 ... 

29 

7 


1910 

24 

C 

...... 

1911 

31 

S 

— 

1912 

30 

7 


Total .. 

143 

33 



. Avcrago 

28-4 

6-6 

— 

The number accord 
icg to the accepted 

29-1 

5-90 

'6 


It will be seen that tie difference is tod small 
to require any alteration. 


ANNEXUEE No. IX. 

Statement A compares for each of the past 
.jj. 20 years the number of 

' actual decrements with 

that due on the accepted decrements! rate. Tbe 
total number of decrements during the past 
20 years was less than the number due by about 
eight. Statement B shows that the average 
decrement;!.! rate for this Presidency for the past 
20 years comes to 3-78 which -is less than Ho 
' accepted rate for the whole of India by ouly -39 
per cent, It is to be noted that there has been 
a marked full in the number of actual decre- 
ments since 1003, except iu 1909, in which there 
was an extraordinary number of retirements. 


Statement A, 


List of decrements in earl quarter of tie 
pert 20 gears- 



Shoving average deer mental rate for the Presi- 
dency of fimlay for the last 20 years. 


Tear. 

nrj. 



Mo- 

Total 


ol Outre 

■' rj’- 
»£S. 

1893 .. 

164 

353 

IB 

ltt 

606 

151-25 

, 

4-03 

ISO* - 

1W 

!H 

:ct 

m 

638 

1520 

0 

8-55 

1686 _ 

16? 

IB 

IBS 

155 

62! 

166-6 

4 

2-57 

1836 - 

ICO 

166 

I» 

Ml 

eat 

156-6 

U 

7 57 

1897 „ 

ICC 

113 

115 

142 

692 

243-0 

16 

10*82 

1893 ... 

MB 

117 

IB 

143 

5-fl 

H0{ 

’7 

4-78 

1899 ~ 

us 

US 

M7 

147 

M0 

147 6 

1 

-os 

1909 _ 

167 

165 

163 

151 

617 

16725 

9 

581 

1991 - 

IK 

156 

16t 

158 

621 

155-25 

6 

3-66 

1909 - 

161 

1CB 

10 

155 

681 

16775 

6 

5-07 

«S .. 

191 

ICO 

1» 

15G 

633 

168 75 

4 

352 

low 

16? 

165 

:oj 

Ml 

CM 

1035 

6 

367 

IMS 

Ur 

167 

165 

163 

MS 

1C5--'. 

' 4 

2-42 

KW ... 

16! 

ice 

169 

ice 

671 

16776 

i 


1907 _ 

175 

in 

in 

176 

PB> 

17725 

3 

1-17 

K9! ~ 

117 

175 

175 

175 

702 

375-5 


1-14 

19C9 ... 

181 

176 

1» 

171 

707 

376-76 

10 

6-OS 

1910 „ 

Ur 

175 

its 

172 

098 

J7475 

* 

2-S6 

1911 _ 

177 

ns 

176 

176 

7« 

1755 

3 

3-71 

1919 ... 

ItC 

177 

176 

176 

„J3 

177-0 


3-05 


- 



. 


n 

3-73 
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ANNEXURE No. X. 

Comparison of the theoretical with the actual 
strength of the Indian Civil Service. 

The present theoretical strength of the 
service is 173, while on 
J 1st July 1912 the actual 

■strength was 176 and on the 1st January 1913 
it was 181 , The excess is dao to the decrements 
being less than the nwober due in accordance 
with the accepted annual decrements! rate. 
(ride Statements A and B printed in Annexure 
IX.) 


ANNEXURE No. 33. 

Containing information relative to the principles 
on which the annual indent for recruitment 

to the Indian GivU Service is regulated. 

In accordance with tbo instructions conveyed 
in the letter from the 
Government of India, 
No. 58, dated 27th January 1900, the Local 
Governments and administrations have to tost 
the actual and prospective conditions of the 
Indian Civil Service as compared with the 
requirements for superior appointments and 
send in their indents for the recruitment of the 
service as soon as possible in the beginning of 
each year. The process followed in determining 
the number of recruits is as follows 

(i) The number of superior appointments is 
determined, 

(ii) The number of total strength according 
to the accepted 'principles is then calculated 
on the number of superior appointments, z. 

(iii) On the total strength, x, the number 
of recruits, A, at the accepted rate (4--17 per 
cent.) is then calculated. 

(iv) The actual strength of the service on 
1st January is then determined. 

(v) The Bomber of probable decrements 
for the ensuing six months at the accepted 
decremental rate is then deducted from the 
actual strength on 1st January and thus the 
probable strength on 1st July next, y, is cal- 
culated. 

(vi) Thirty per cent, of the difference be- 
tween x and y is then added to or subtracted 
from A, according asy is less or greater than x, 

(vii) Tbo result A±. ( s £f )|Lis the 
number to be indented for. 

Tolerably accurate results are secured by 
these principles, provided the actual decremental 
rate coincides with the accepted decremental 


ANNEXURES TO CHARTER X. 

Conditions op Saury. 

ANNEXURE No. I. 

Note on rates of pay dram by officers holding 
posts in the Indian Owl Service Cadre. 

The information regarding the rates of pay 
™. drawn by officers holding 

posts in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre and the grading of each class of 
post as given in the two statements contained in 
Appendix Till to the iuterr oratories is correct 
so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, 
subject to the following remarks - 

(1) The pay of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Upper Sind frontier, is Rs. 1,200 pins 
local allowance Rs. 300, and not pay 
Rs. 1,500 as shown in the statement. 

(2) Oat of the 18 appointments of District 
Judge, 3 appointments have boen relisted 
as open to the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

(3) Out of the 29 appointments of Collectors 
and Deputy Commissioners shown in. the 
statement, 2 appointments have been listed 
as open to members of tho Provincial Civil 

• Service, 

(4) Out of the 2 Miscellaneous appointments 
on Rs. 1,100, one (TslukdSri Settlement 
Officer) is listed as open to the Provincial 
Civil Service and the pay of the appoint- 
ment when held by such an officer is Rs. 800 
only. 

(5) Proposals have been submitted for tho crea- 
tion of five appointments of First Grado 
Assistant Collectors on Rs. 1,200. 

(6) The number of appointments of District 

•n. toui .f “ d “sp » 

District amiScisious It®. 1,800 should be ill- 
Jndcca should also creased* from 9 to 10, tbo 
ht changed frau 18 i ncrelge being due fco tho 
creation of a new post of a 
Civilian District Judge for the Larkdnn District. 
In consequence of this increase tho five appoint- 
ments which do not carry fixed pay and the 
salary of which depends on the position of their 
holders should be reduced to four, as it baB been 
decided that there should be only one appoint- 
ment of Snperiutendent of Land Records and 
Registration instead of two such appointments 
included in the five appointments above refered to. 
These changes also necessitate corresponding 
changes in tbc Statement, DD in Appendix Till 
to the interrogatories, vis., the 18 appointments of 
District and Sessions Judges should bo changed 
to 19, and the number of appointments in the 
grades of Rs. 1,800 and over but less than 
Rs. 2,250 should be altered from 9 to 10, the 
percentage in respect of tho 9 appointments on 
Rs. 2,250 and over being changed from 50 to 
47'4 and that in respect of the remaining 10 
appointments being changed from 50 to 52-0. 
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ANNEXURES TO CHAPTER XL 

Conditions os Leave. 


ANNEXURE No. I. 


Containing information relative to lie amount of 
have taken Jj mtnlett of tie Indian Civil 
Service- 

The following statistics given by the Account- 
ant-General show the percentage of officers on 
different kinds of leave on the 1st April of each 
of the yearB 1892, 1897, 1902, 1907 and 1912 



The change in the leave rules made in 1901, 
whereby privilege leave could bo combined with 
other kinds of leave, explains the decline in the 
amount of privilege leave tokeo by itself. Owing 
to the unfavourable monsoon of 1896 Government 
were constrained, in the month of November of 
that year, to suspend the grant of leave to officers 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Medical, 
Forest, Police and Public Works Departments, 
unless the officer applying fov leave could 
satisfactorily show that he urgently required 
leave for the benefit of his health. This 
restriction with some partial modifications 
continued throughout the year 1897 and 
accounts for the small amount of leave enjoyed 
that year. The other variations are not important. 
It is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation oE 
the causes of fluctuations. The strength of the 
Indian Civil Service has been fixed on the 
assumption that out of 194*5 officers 40 will, ou 
an average, be on leayo. 

2. The rule permitting Hie combination of 
privilege leave on full pay with other kinds of 
leave (Article 238 of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions) which came into force in 1901 has enabled 
officers to enjoy nearly the whole of the privilege 
leave on full pay due to them. 

3. , The average amount of furlough 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service is 66 per cent, of the leavo due to them 
under the rules. Administrative requirements 
and tbo restrictions imposed by Article 309 of the 
Civil Service Regulations are some of the reasons 
for officers not availing themselves of the whole 
of the furlough duo to them. 


ANNEXURE No. II. 

Freds of correspondence regarding leave 
regulations. 

The question of reducing the number of trans- 
fers of officers from charge of one district to 
another came under the consideration of Lord 
Bipou’s Government and bho Secretary of State 
iu the year 1880-SL It was at one time asserted 
that the change iu the furlough- rules of 1868, 
whereby officers absent on leave retain a lien on 
their appointments, had resulted in a Largely 
increased number of acting appointments and in 
frequent transfers of changes in the personnel of 
the administrative staff to the detriment of the 
public interests. The Government of India made 


an enquiry from the Local Governments and 
administrations as to whether the change in the 
rules had caused practical inconvenience. The 
replies to this enquiry disclosed a very general 
opinion among the local authorities that the 
supposed effect of the rule in question had been 
much exaggerated and misunderstood, and that 
the statistics from the different provinces did not, 
when carefully analysed, justify the withdrawal 
of the rule whereby au officer on furlough retains 
a lien on his substantive appointment or ou a 
substantive appointment of like character and 
not less pay. Lord Ripon’s Government were 
nevertheless of opinion that changes among the 
administrative, and especially among the district, 
staff had been too frequent in some provinces. 
This result appeared to be in some measure due 
to the Local Governments being too ready to 
defer to the personal wishes and inclinations of 
officers returning’ from leave. The Government 
of India therefore directed that, unless some 
special circumstances rendered it desirable to 
replace an acting officer by a returning incumbent, 
an officer in the regular line of district administra- 
tion should on return from furlough be posted to 
such actually vacant office as might be suited to 
his rank and pay, and that, in determining where 
he should be posted, the only consideration which 
should be allowed to weigh should be the question 
how his services could best be utilised with thB 
least possible disturbance of existing arrange- 
ments. The Local Governments were also 
directed to pay more attention to regulating the 
time of an officer's return to duty with reference 
to the convenience of the public service. Ia 
1899 the question of adopting measures for 
reducing the Dumber of transfers and changes in 
district and other charges again came under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 
To remedy the evil that Government mado, inter 
alia , the following suggestions and iuvited the 
opinion of tho Local Governments thereon, in 
Home Department letter No. 2237-46, dated 19th 
September 1899 

(1) that the accumulation of privilege leave 
should be allowed as hitherto one mouth ayoar 
up to three months but that this accumulated 
leave should not be reckoned as privilege leave j 
and that tho only effect of accumulation should 
be to enable an officer to receive full pay for 
the first three mouths of a period of not less 
than six months' furlough or special leave; 
and 

(2) that the maximum period of furlough 
(other than on medical certificate), which may 
be taken at one titno, be reduced from two 
years to eighteen months. 

This communication was followed by one dated 
27th March 1900 in which the Government of 
India made the following observations 

“All are agreed as to the existence and 
gravity of the evil which the proposals contained 
in the Home Department letter of September 
19 th were designed to remove, It is most acute 
in the case of posts held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Commissions in 
ooo-Regu/ation Provinces, but ft exists id a 
greater or less degree iu all departments and in 
all services of Government, Subsidiary causes, 
such as the depletion of the Indian Civil 
Service owing to irregular recruitment, a too 
great readiness to transfer officers for reasons 
other than the public interests, and the neMect 
of the general rule that the duties of au officer 
on privilege leave should be discharged 
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phmver possible, ly another officer .HI 6 Eaffie 
Alia, laie ooBtribntei to total? tie rf, 
let lie Gmenmeel rf W» enlertomeU »o 
aoeltttot one oi He most fruitful eonm of 
frequent olmnpls mi trwrfm * 
of taking tires months’ privilege leave 
followed, after an interval of three to sis 
months, by iwdongh.” 

In this comnmnieation lie 


(?) that when privilege leave is combined . 
with special leave, the combined leave should 
not be for more than six months ; 

(vi) that when privilege leave is combined ' 
with any other leave, the combined leave 
should not he for less than six months. 

The rules proposed by the. Government of 
India were approved by the Secretary of State, 
of At the same time the Government of India 


India withdrew the second suggestion made in enjoined a stricter observance of the rule requiring 
their letter of 19th September ls99 on the the appointment of an officer serving in the same 
ffronnd that an absence of 18 months would not district to officiate in a vacancy caused by the 
enable an officer to escape two hot weathers and departure of an officer on privilege leave of 


10 ,.js m the pirns, that the maximum did not 
appear to have been frequently taken, while its 
curtailment would inflict appreciable hardship in 
individual instances, particularly in the case or 
an officer who, having completed the period of 
active service required of him, might desire to 
complete bis total service by taking leave ont of 
India fcrtwo years. As regards the first sugges- 
tion made in that letter, mi., that relating to 
accumulation of privilege leave, the Government 
of India accepted the objections which were 
urged by many Local Governments, ««■, (a) that 
trader the changed conditions of life in India it 
was decidedly becoming more and more difficult 
for an officer to take furlough, especially in the 


more than six weeks. In the year 1908 the 
matter came again under the notice of the 
Decentralization Commission. In their report 
the Commission made the following observations 
on the subject : — 

“We received overwhelming evidence as to 
the frequency with which officers of Govern- 
ment are transferred from one appointment to 
, another, and as regards the mischievous effects 
of Bnoh transfers, Collectors, for instance, are 
often moved before they can have gained any 
but a most elementary acquaintance with their 
districts, and the fact that officers follow one 
another in rapid succession mn6t necessarily 
throw power into the hands of office clerks and 


less highly paid services, so that accumulated ( subordinates. Further, it is impossible to 


privilege leave afforded to many almost the only 
moans of visiting England, or of mitigating tbe 
length of those family separations which were 
perhaps the hardest feature of Indian service, 
and which, even in the best paid services, would 
be unduly prolonged if the accumulation of 
privilege leave were to be forbidden, and 
\b) that to attach to it the condition that it must 
be accompanied by a substantial period of leuve 
op half pay would in many cases amount to its 
virtual prohibition. The Government of India 
therefore decided to keep the rule regarding 


expect that free communication will oxist 
between Government officers and the people 
in their districts when they do not get time 
to become acquainted with one another. 
When, too, as is often tho oase, different 
langnagee are spoken in different parts of the 
same province, it is most unlikely that an 
officer frequently transferred can obtain fall 
proficiency in aDy of the local vernaculars, 8Dd 
a further barrier is thus placed between him 
and the great mass of the population.” 

Among tbe causes which the Commission noted 
cumulation of privilege leave intact but as leading to thoso transfers were (a) the grant of 
observed that tbe rule requiring an interval of leave and (6) tbe weight given to seniority in 


three months’ service between the end of privilege 
leave and tbe beginning of long leave should be 
so modified as to obviate temporary arrangements 
for short periods. Tbe object aimed at was tbe 
prevention of tbe practice of taking privilege 
leavB and furlough separately without tbe 
interposition of a sufficient interval. It was 
observed that when officers took accumulated 
privilege leave, a substantial period of service 
should be required after tbeir return to duty 
before they were permitted to proceed oh ordinary 
furlough. The Government of India accordingly 


filling up officiating appointments. The follow- 
ing recommendations were accordingly made i— 

(i) the removal of the restrictions in Articles 
232 to 236 on combination of different kinds of 
leave; 

(ii) tbe removal of the mUictums in Article 
308 on tbe grant, otherwise than on medical 
certificate, of furlough earned by an officer; 

(iii) the introduction of a ‘leave-ledger’ 
system under which all leave earned by an 
officer under tbe general rnlos would be entered 
to his credit in his 1 leave-ledger, 5 and he would 
ho allowed to draw upon such credit at any 
time at which it was convenient to the Govern- 
ment to spare his services. 

The Commission also suggested that it might 

as privilege leave with fnrlongh, leave be considered whether periods of furlough which 
on medical certificate, special leave, leave are usually on half-pay might not bo commutablo 
on urgent private affairs and extraordinary with advantage to the publice service to shorter 
leave ; leave of absence on higher remuneration, 

(ii) that when accumulated privilege leave The Government of India, while communicate 

pf over six weeks in dotation is taken by itself, ing these recommendations of tbe Commission 
an interval of 18 months should elapse and inviting the opinions of Local Governments 
between the return to duty and the departure thereon, remarked that the conclusion which 
on ordinary fnrlongh ; they had arrived at in the matter, subject to 

(iii) that the restriction defined in (ii) should modification with reference to the advice of the 

not apply to leave on medical certificate, special Local Governments, was that the restrictions on 
loaye, leave on urgent private affaire or the grant and combination of leave imposed in 
extraordinary leavd ; ■ Articles 232 to 236, 271 to 277 and 308 of 

_(iv) that when privilege leave is combined the Civil Service Regulations were primarily 
with furlough, the amount of combined leave administrative, and that,' if in tbe opinion ,of the 
should not be for more than two years; Local Governments there was no objection froiq 


(i) that privilege leave Bhould be allowed 
to accumulate and to bB taken as privilege 
leave either (a) by itself or (4) combined 
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tbs standpoint of administrative expediency to a 
removal of those restrictions, it would be desir- 
able to do so and to frame a simple set of leave 
rales on the following basis : — 

(1) The existing- robs as to the amount of 
privilege leave and furlough ‘earned’ and 
‘due’ and the maximum amount of leave 
which can be taken at a time or throughout 
an officer’s service, should remain unchanged, 

(2) Privilege leave (6r vacation) and fur- 
lough due should be allowed to be combined 
without any restrictions. 

(3) All leave, whether privilege or furlough, 
should be granted at the discretion of the local 
Government subject to— 

(a) the paramount claim of the public 
service, and 

(i) the condition that the total number of 
officers absent at any time on leave of any 
description granted otherwise than on medi- 
cal certificate shall not exceed a proportion 
to be fixed by the Government of India for 
'Imperial Services/ and by the Local Gov- 
ernment, subject to the approval of tho 
Government of India, for other services. 

(4) Special leave should disappear as a rule. 
It is under present ruleB merely furlough 
taken under specially urgent conditions which 
justify tho relaxation of the restrictions np'on 


the taking of leave which the present rnles 
impose. "With the abolition of these restric- 
tions, its principle raison d’etre disappears and 
it will be sufficient to provide that once in 
Lis service an officer may be given furlough, 
not exceeding six months although (a) it is 
not due and (S) the proportion of men on 
leave may be thereby exceeded, 

(5) Subsidiary leave should be abolished. 
It is really an anachronism, being a survival 
from the days when moving from place to 
place in lodia was a far more difficult under- 
taking than it now is. The concession of 
combining privilege leave with furlough under 
certain conditions has already reduced the 
demand for it, and the demand will be farther 
lessened on the removal of the restrictions 
which now limit tho combination of privilege 
leave and furlough, Its total abolition, except 
in cases where it if given to an officer 
preparatory to retirement is not therefore 
likely to cause any serious hardship, and any 
resultant disadvantage will in all probability 
he more than counterbalanced by the gain in 
convenience arising from the withdrawal 
of the troublesome restrictions mentioned 
above. 

These proposals are now under the consider- 
ation of the Government of Bombay. 


495-116 
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Memorandum on tie Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service prepared for tie Segal Gmsistion ig 
tie Government of Bombay. 

PART L 

Executive Branch and General. 

CHASTER I.— iBTEOJHrOJOEXi 
A. descriptive Memorandum* lias been laid 
before tlie Royal Commission containing a com- 
pendium of all important information relating to 
tha Bombay Provincial Civil Service. The 
following observations are intended to supple- 
ment this Memorandum in cases where the 
• information desired by the Commission is not 
therein provided in a readily accessible form, 
and in other cases to fnrnish references to the 
relevant passages. The first part of the present 
Memorandum deals with the Executive branch, 
the second part with the Judicial branch in so far 
as the latter requires separate treatment. 
Matters of oommon applicability to both branches 
will be dealt with in the first part, and state- 
monts which are not specifically or by the context 
restricted to the Executive branch should be 
constraed as applying to both. 

' Chapter II.— Methods op Rbcboitheht. 

1. The Government of Bombay have already 

expressed their approval 
* — of existing methods of 

recruiting Indians for the Civil Services subject 
to oertaiu reservations, These reservations refer 
to the practicability of improving the facilities 
now open to Indian candidates not merely to 
enter the Indian Civil Service by open competi- 
tion bnt, by a more complete initiation into the 
principles underlying British institutions and 
British conceptions of public duty, to prepare 
themselves to satisfy the most exacting standards 
,of administrative capacity. It is, however, 
recognized that the admission of Indians by 
competitive examination to the Indian Civil 
Service cannot, as Lord Kimberley pointed out 
in 1885, bo regarded as the primary method of 
recruiting Indians for the public service. The 
Indian Civil Service occupies a peculiar and 
.restricted place with peculiar and restricted 
functions in the vast field of general administra- 
tion which is otherwise, and in respect of by far 
the greater number of posts, not only free to but 
practically reserved for Indians. Recruitment for 
.this service must be regulated by very special 
considerations, and these have been dealt within 
another place. 

2. For the other and more numerous posts 
in the general administration recruitment must 
necessarily, with the rarest exceptions, be made 
In India. The system designed to meet these 
requirements, which is based upon the measures 
recommended by the Public Service Commission 
of 1887, has substantially vindicated the wisdom 
and. liberality of these measures. Some adjust- 
ments in detail have boon found necessary ; but 
the organization then conceived has been realized 
in its essentials, and has stood the test of time 
and experience. It can be legitimately claimed 
for the principles on which the Provincial Civil 
-Service has been evolved that they have produced 

• Printed at [i]i 470 ei post. 
t S. B.— The figures ia the margin refer to the numbers of 
•the interrogatories drawn up by the Kcyil Comnmdoa winch 
arc dealt With in the text or aaoeimes. 


a body of officers of a high degree of merit and 
efficiency ptiiat they permit of an ample measure 
of development and expansion in response to 
progressive conditions, and that they hold open 
to men of education an eminently useful and 
honourable career with opportunities of attaining 
to high distinction. 

3. The principles which have produced these 
results require no vindication, and the advocates of 
any radical changes undertake a grave responsi- 
bility. One important question of principle, 
however, the Commission left open for settlement 
in accordance with the results of experience and" 
with local requirements and conditions. This 
was the question as to the precise manner in 
which the various expedients for recruitment, 
viz., promotion, nomination and competition, 
should be resorted to. This question can now 
be reviewed in the light of a considerable body 
of experience. 

4. In the Memorandum dealing with the 
Indian Civil Service, competition as a meanB 
of recruitment in India has already been 
discussed. The principles enunciated in the 
famous despatch of the Duke of Argyll have 
been cited, and it has been pointed out that 
these principles have been in a singular degree 
verified by experience. The arguments against 
competition need not be elaborately reproduced 
here. It will be sufficient to summarise the more 
importauts conclusions, which are three in 
number - 

(1) A purely educational test is unsatisfac- 
tory in India because, among the general body of 
candidates the antecedent presumptions as to 
character and conduct, based upon tradition, 
trainiug and environment, which the system 
relies upoo in England, cannot be made here. 

(2) As the reernitmont of Indians is ex 
' hypothesi in question, the danger of the mono- 
poly of office by a disproportionate number of 
particular communities cannot, under a purely 
competitive system, bo adequately guarded 
against. 

(3j Lastly, the fact that a purely educational 
test has been tried and has been almost 
universally abandoned is conclusive against 
its success as a practical measure. 

As regards the alternative of a system of 
... combined nomination 

and competition, it was 
found that the competitive element tended 
merely to reproduce the results of university 
examinations and that it was simpler and more 
convenient to accept these results themselves 
as a basis lor nomination. 

5. These are, in brief, the grounds on which 
this Government accepts the existing conditions 
of the organization and recruitment of the Pro- 
vincial Civil fiemca as being sound in principle 
and justified by experience. The rules applying 
these principles in detail which are in force in 
this Presidency will be found in the descriptive 
Memorandum on the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service referred to above (ride pages 470 to 502). 
They were adopted in 1912 and represent the 
most recent views of this Government on the 
subject. 

6. The recently adopted roles make provision 

(5) f° r the appointment of 

Europeans who are not 
statutory Natives of India. Such cases, for 
obvious reasons, muBt be exceedingly rare. No 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service of 
British subjects other than natives oE India have 
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been anile in this Presidency. A single appoint- 
ment of a non-resident of 
W tlie Bombay Presidency, 

has been made in tie case of Shhilizhda Sanhfr 
Muhammad Khan of Toni in RAjputana. Snob 
cases also will be exceptional, bnt the conditions, 
for example, of the predominantly Musalmdn 
Province of Sind, where the Musalman popnlafcion 
ie still educationally backward, may render snch 
a transference occasionally necessary in the 
absence of eligible local candidates. 

7, The statements B and C at page 46.8 
show the distribution 
' ' of posts in the Provin- 

cial Civil Service among the various com- 
munities. It is evident that the distribution is 
not equable having regard to tbo numerical 
proportion of communities. So long as marked 
disparities in the general standard of educational 
attainments of tbo several communities exist, 
it is impossible to attain to anything like equality 
of distribution. Nor, indeed, can any snch claim 
be reasonably advanced by any community. 
Claims to appointment can rest only on ope 
basis, individual merit. A civil service is not 
a representative institution but simply an 
instrument of government, and the reasons which 
render it undesirable that office should become the 
mouopoly of any particular section are primarily 
administrative reasons, contemplating the 
efficiency of the service and good government ; 
they are not political reasons, having reference 
to any supposed claims to employment on other 
grounds than pergonal fitness. There are other 
considerations, but the main object of securing a 
du.e admixture of castes must bo kept steadily 
in view. TLe representation of all classes and 
communities is not practicable in the present 
comminuted state of Indian society, nor is it an 
object which in itself merits any special 
solicitude. ludeed, it would be impossible, or 
at least most undesirable, for a considerable 
time to come, to contemplate the employment of 
the lowest castes in the higher and more 
responsible posts, A great change in social 
conditions must precede any such action. On 
the other hand, the employment of members of 
different communities may increase public con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the administration, 
and this is implied in the term good government. 
This object is more likely to be secured by a due 
admixture of castes than by the vain endeavour 
to provide for the representation of every caste 
and section of the community. It is .also true 
^aV&ulu- 11 ^’ 0118 P D bliu service provide 

this point 1 ^ ac ^ war ^ communities, and, from 
menus can”"' T 1 ° l ™“ ura S e - 
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in the present conditions of the country, to 
secure ail these objects thau the existing 
combination of promotion and nomination, 

Chapter, III.— Systems op Training 
and Probation. 

8. The system of training . and probation. 

adopted for officers of 
' " the Provincial Civil 

Service, Executive branch, Upper Division, is 
founded on the lines prescribed' in Nos, VI and 
XVIII of the revised rales for admission to, 
and promotion in, the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service published in Government Notification* 
No. 1112, dated 2nd February 1912. Similar 
information regarding Mamlatd4rs is contained * 
in Nos. 6 to 9 and 13 of the rnlesf published iu 
Government Notification No. GOTO, dated 4th 
August 3910. Both sets of rules were recently 
revised and published and no changes seem 
called for in them.'' A copy of these rules is 
supplied for reference, 

9. Candidates appointed by selection or 

nomination to the Exe- 
cutive brauch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, Upper Division, are re- 
quired to pass the tests prescribed for junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service, viz., the 
Lower and Higher Standard Departmental 
Examinations, including an examination in the 
languago of th.e district to which they are 
posted. In any case in which the vernacular of 
the district to which the candidates are ap- 
pointed is their own language they are not 
required to pass in that vernacular. The 
standard of Departmental Examinations is laid 
down in paragraphs 13 to 16 of section 1, 
Chapter T, of the Revised Compilation of Buies 
rela,tipg to the .examinations of Assistant Col- 
lectors and other .officers. Persons promoted 
to the grade ot Deputy Collector in® the rank 
of MAmlntdSra ere pot required to’pnas any other 
departmental test on their promotion. Until 

Standard Departmenal Examinations before 
appointment to the post of Mamlatddr. Under 
the rulest issued in Government Resolution 
No. 6970, dated 4th August 1910, the qualifying 
examination has taken the place of the old Lower 
and Higher Standard Departmental Examinations 
and no member of the subordinate revenue 
service appointed under those rules can be 
appointed a Mamlaldar until that examination 
ia passed. The standard of tho qualifying ’ 
examination iB laid down in No. ,6 of the 
rules in Chapter VI of the Revised Compila- 
tion referred to above. As the qualifying 
examination was recently introduced it is too 
early to consider whether aDy changes are 


‘ Chapter IV.— 1 Conditions of Service, 

10 , The constitution of the Executive branch 
(Upper ’Division) of the 
Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service iB described in paragraphs 1® and 17 o£ 
Chapter I, Part I, of the descriptive Memorandum - 

* Printed as an accompaniment to tlie descriptive Memoran- 
da m on tbo Provincial Civil Scrvico (Excentivo branch), pages 


fTho tubs will be iound in Chapter YI o£ the Revised 
Compilation o£ Rales relating to the esanii nations of Assistant 
Collectors end others. ‘ 
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on this service, to which reference is invited, 
ire n u in The principles regulating 

1 '* 1 ^ the strength o! the 
cadre and the rate of recruitment are dealt 
with in paragraphs 18 and 25 ibid. Them is no 
reserve for leave and training. The former is 
practically supplied by the Lower Division of the 
Provincial Service. A training reserve is not 
■ necessary in the case of promoted Mamlatdars, 
who are already sufficiently experienced in 
administrative matters to assume immediate 
charge of their duties as Deputy Collectors. 
Special arrangements are made in the case of 
probationers appointed direct by excluding them 
from tlio permanent cadre pending completion 
of their term of probation. The system is satis- 
factory and the appointment of Mamlatddrs to 
officiate in leave vacancies famishes a valuable 


test of fitness for permanent appointment to these 
higher and more responsible functions. It also 
attracts to the subordinate service a superior 
class of candidates by offering prospects of 
promotion to the Provincial Civil Service to 
men of proved merit and ability. 

11. Promotion to appointments tbe salary 
... of which is less than 

Rs. 500 per nmm is 
ordinarily given according to seniority, subject 
to fitness and approved conduct. Promotion 
to appointments of which the salary is Rs. 500 
a month and upwards is based solely on fitness 
and merit, seniority bring regarded only when 
the claims of two or more candidates of equal 
fitness aud merit come into competition. There 
is no provision for the 
' compulsory retirement 

of inefficient officers, hut in bucIi cases promotion 
onn be stopped, and it is open to Government to 
call upon such officers to retire, if they have 
earned their pension, and to reduce them to a 
lower grade if they declino to do so. The 
remarks made regarding a system of reduced 
pensions in cases where pensions have not been 
fully earnod with reference to officers of tbo 
Indian Civil Service {nil Chapter XII, para- 
graph 84) apply with equal force to tbe case of 
the Provincial Civil Service. 


12. The observations made in Chapter IX of 
(U) the General Memoran- 

dum on the Indian Civil 
Service with, regard to the separation of tbe 
Judicial and Executive functions apply equally 
to the officers of both branches of the Provincial 
Civil Servico who hold listed posts. As regards 
officers belonging to the lower rants of the 
service, viz., Deputy Collectors, M&mlatd&rs and 
Sub- Judges, the separation is complete so far as 
civil matters aro concerned, except that Mamlat- 
dirs -exercise jurisdiction in possessory suits as 
stated in reply to question (88) relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. Subordinate Judges have 
no executive functions. District Deputy Col- 
lectors exercise the same functions as Assistant 
Collectors of the Indian Civil Service. They 
are both Magistrates and revenue officers but 
have no direct connection with the district police. 
Huzur Deputy Collectors are responsible for the 
working of the hurir tveasnries and are, in two 
districts, cx officio superintendents of subsidiary 
jails. Asa rule they have no other executive 
work. They are usually, but not in all cases, 
Magistrates. MAmlatdars exercise magisterial 
powers and, in their tri birds, perform the execu- 
tive duties enumerated in the answer to ques- 
tion (S8) pertaining to the Indian Civil Service. 
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In Sind and in some districts of the Presidency,' 
resident Magistrates of tbe Provincial Civil 
Service have been appointed, who have no 
executive duties. The Government of Bombay 
are convinced that no change is desirable. 

13. The system of listed posts and the 

arrangements in force 
^ with regard to inferior 

listed posts have already been dealt with in tbe 
Memorandum on the Indian Civil Service. 

14. The designation of the Provincial Civil 

Servico appears to this 

Government to he appro- 
priate and free from objection. It was authorized 
after an exhaustive discussion, and there appear 
to he no grounds either for attributing to it any 
derogatory •significance or for supposing that 
such a view is entertained to any appreciable 
extent either by tbe officers concerned or by 
the public- If, however, any change is deemed 
desirable, the most convenient substitute would 
be the name of tbe Presidency or province 
concerned. In the Bombay Presidency the' 
service might appropriately be styled the 
Bombay Civil Servico. There would bo no 
objection to such a change. 


Chapter V.— Conditions of Saury, 
Lkave and Pension. 

15. For the reasons which are stated in 
Chapter X of tbo Memorandum on the Indian 
Civil Service, the Government of Bombay 
are not propared to deal in detail with these 
subjects. Information as to the present rates of 
salary, leave rules and pension regulations will 
be found in the descriptive .Memorandum on tho 
Provincial Civil Service. Other information 
desired in connection with these subjects will 
be found in tbo annexares to this chapter. 


PART II. 


Judicial Branch. 


Chapter I.— Methods of Ueciiuitment. 


1. There lias been no change in (ho methods 
of recruitment to the' 
Judicial- branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service which has always been 
by selection from amongst qualified candidates. 
The rules* give effect to the goueral directions 
contained in Government of India Resolution 


No. 10-18-1058, dated the 19th August 1910, 
The educational requiremeuts aro fixed by sec- 
tion 22f of the Bombay Civil Courts Act of 1869, 
so far as the Presidency proper is concerned, and 
by rules framed by the Judicial Commissioner of. 


1 Published in Government Notification, Rcrcnue Depart* 
meat, No- 1112, dated tbe 2nd February 3512, printed os an 
accompaniment to tbo descriptive Memoiandom on tie Pro- 
vincial Civil Service (Executive branch) at paces 49J to 437. 

t “ 22- The Judges o£ such Suboidmate Cruris dull be 
Appointed by the Governor of Bombay in Council, and shall 
be called Subordinate Judges. 

No person stall be appointed a fiubonJinato Judge unless hq 
bo a subject of Her Me jetty or a subject of a Native Prince 
or State in India under the suzerainty of Her Majesty, and is 
alsaa -person vrb,0 bus practised three 3 can as an adrocate of 
a High Court in India or »s a vakil in tho 11 igli Court of 
Judicature in Bombay, or who has qualified for the duties of 
Sabordioute lodge according to scab tests as may for 
tbo tiuio being be prescribed by. such High Court, 01 who has 
taken tbe degree of Bachelor of Laws in the Universitv of 
Bombay.” 
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Sindi for that province. The Government of 
Bombay have no suggestions to make for any 
radical change in the general conditions and 
rules, nor are they in any way dissatisfied with 
the judicial officers recruited under them. They 
consider that for appointments of judicial officers 
the system of selection is good. 

. 2. No natural-bom subjects of His Majesty 
other than Natives of 
® India have ever been ap- 

pointed as Assistant Judges or as Sub-Judges. 

The appointments of 
candidates bom in other 
provinces have been very rare: in 1886 there 
was one such officer and 
' ' at present there are only 

four. The representation of the varions classes 
and communities is shown in the following 
table • 


Nationality- 



According to Catie. 



Chapter II.— Training and Probation. 

2. Thera is no system of training for the 
(? 10 ) Judicial branch of the 

’ J Provincial Civil Service. 

Sub-Judges are required to serve for two years 
on probation before being confirmed in their 
appointments. 


Chapter III.— Conditions of Service. 

4. The classes of appointments included h 

the Judicial branch of tb 
Provincial Crvil Servic 

are the following 

District Judgeships ; 

Assistant Judgeships ; 

Subordinate Judgeships ; 

No changes appear necessary. 

5. The number of Subordinate Judges i 
II!, 11 , u i 19 regulated so% by tb 

number of courts re 
united for administrative reasons. There ia n 
leave or training reserve. Appointments, eithe 
officiating or permanent, are . made to fii 
vacancies due to leave or retirement from thi 
list of qualified candidates. 

6. Selection is rigidly enforced for promotioi 

( 10 ) the grades abovi 

Es. 500. The appoint 


ments are made by Government after consultation 
with the High Court, and this practice ensures 
the supersession of any officers who are unfit to 
exercise the powers of First Class Sub-Judges. 
The Government of Bombay are satisfied that 
the interests of the ad- 
ministration and of the 
individual are duly reconciled, 

7. In the Judicial department the listed 

. ‘ inferior posts are not 

' merged in the Provincial 

Civil Service as they have been in the Bevenue 
department. Judges and Assistant Judges of 
the Provincial Civil Service are borne on the 
lists of Indian Civil Service Judges and Assist- 
ant Collectors and not on the lists of Sub- 
Judges. It has not been considered necessary 
to reserve for officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service appointed as Judges or Assistant Judges 
appointments in any particular grades but they 
rise pari pasm with their contemporaries in the 
Indian Civil Service and traverse all grades in 
turn, but not more than two of the three Assist- 
ant Judges can be placed in the grade on 
Ks. 600 at one time, The question of excluding 
the appointments of Provincial Civil Service 
Assistant Judges from the lisle of Assistant 
Collectors and including them amongst the 
appointments of Sub-Judges was considered by 
the Government of Bombay in 1909, but the 
change was not approved. The duties and powers 
of an Assistant Judge, who is also an Assistant 
Sessions Judge, and, after a short probation, a 
court of civil appeal, even from the decision of 
Sub-J udges of the First Class, ore almost identical 
with those of a District and Sessions Judge, and 
unquestionably more responsible and greater 
than those of a Sub-Judge. The judicial listed 
postscan be differentiated from those of the 
Revenue department, which have been included 
amongst the appointments of Deputy Collectors, 
for the duties and powers of an Assistant 
Collector are the same as those of a Deputy 
Collector. 

8, The Government of Bombay arc, how- 
ever, of opinion that the posts of Judges and 
Assistant Judges held by officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service should he placed on one 
list, separate both from the lists of Judges and 
Assistant Collectors of the Indian Civil Service 
and from the list of Sub-Judges. They con- 
sider that the retention of these officers on 
the Indian Civil Service list, on the ground 
that they are entitled to promotion pari pmu 
with their contemporaries of the Indian Civil 
Service, is unsound, since they are appointed 
under different conditions, which make any 
comparison of age and service fallacious. The 
chance of a provincial judgeship falling vacant 
may give promotion to a Provincial officer of 
10 years' service over the heads of officers of more 
service aDd experience, as has actually happened, 
or nice vend. Such promotions when they occur 
occasion much discontent, and this would be 
obviated by the separation of the two services. 


Chapter IV.— Conditions of Salary, 
Leave and Pension. 

9. Full information regarding the rates of 
pay and the number of posts. has -been given in 
paragraph Z, Part II (Judicial branch) of the 
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■descriptive Memorandum on the Provincial Civil 
•Service. As has been stated therein, a revision 
of the grades of Sub-Judges is about to be 
introduced, and the Government of Bombay 
consider that the pay when revised will be 
-adequate to attract men of the right stamp. As 
regards higher appointments, they see no reason 
to suppose that by increasing the pay of the 
listed posts more able officers will be obtained. 
The introduction of time scales has never as yet 


been considered for the Judicial department, and 
they are not prepared to say that this would he 
aa improvement on the present system. 

10. The rules regarding leave and pensions 
are not peculiar to the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, except that judicial 
officers in common with all officers who enjoy 
vacations are not allowed privilege leave on 
full pay. 


ANNEXURES TO PART L (EXECUTIVE BRANCH AND GENERAL.) 

AasstORB io Coaptbu If. 

References io relevant passages in the descriptive Memorandum on the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Sertiee. (Page 470 el seg. post.) 

Rules of recruitment, pages 453 to 497. 

Present constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, paragraph 17, 
page 474. 

Systems of recruitment paragraphs 20—21, pages 474 to 476. 

Statements illustrating results of recruitment [vide pages 481 and 482). 


ANNEXURES TO CHAPTER V. 

STATfc'JIEKr A. 

.( 23 ) Approximate statement showing the rates of pay tv<d the timber of posts in each of the main 
grades of the Provincial Civil Service on the lsl Aprtl ofl890, 1900 and 1912. 




lit April 1390. 

1st April 10W, 

lit April 1912. 


Manes of appointments. 


No. of 

Rato Ot 
p*yoe 
appoint- 

No, ot 

w” 

>‘o.o!^ 

Rate of 
papot 
appoint- 

Itemarki, 



Srado. 

menu. 

n.1. 


a-rado. 






So. 


Ro. 


Its. 


SouIorColleotiiri ■» ... ... .. 

~ 

.. 



1 1.6C* 

! •* 

f 1.600 

A.-It eld hj itatu lory cir ilia n«. 

■Junior Collectors ... .. ~ ... ... 

- 



i ’ 

( 1,200 

. 1,300 


District Judges, lot Grade... _ — ~ 

- 

- 



1.600 


1.CJ0 

hr a it.itutery nhtliin and 
Inc other mincuif. 

■Do. 2nd Grade — 

Do, 3rd Grade ... 

" 

.. 


( 2A 

1.2M 

' l.oto 

r ■’ 

1,000 

. 1.2O0 

R-Two»oiti hare been died 
rip iiiblUiiilrcly and tlje 
third man n only olll doling. 
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_ 


| 3B 



r mi 


2nd Assistant Collectors ... ... 


Zk 

413 

l wo 

i ! 

l 600 
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Assistant Collector on probation ... 
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Ia 
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.. 
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.. 
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2 
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- 
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~ 
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l 

an 


600 0 
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3 
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3 

708 


lid 
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4 
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CM 
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17 
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a 
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4M 

21 
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23 

3X 
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2CO 
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1» 

14 

1W 

15 
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Dcgiilrar, High Court (Appellate Side) 


xa. 

XU. 

1 

IJOO 

XU. 

Sit. 


MAmbtddTS. 1st Grade . ... ... ... 


33 

s» 

a 

350 

23 

350 
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31 

20J 
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31 

SS 
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- 

47 
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IS 
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1» 
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STATEMENT B. 


Containing iifomatm as to ile amount of leant' 
. lain ly officers of tie hovkdal Civil Seriliee. 


Tie following statement shows approximately 
. • the percentage of officers 
(SI, 32, 33) . , Unner Division of 


the Provincial Executive Service on different 
kinds of leave on 1st April 1892, 1897, 1902, 
1907 and 1912:— 



tiers, they are allowed privilege leave dn urgent 
necessity only and oh half the salary they may 
be in receipt of at tho time of proceeding on 
such leave. 

3. About 28- per cent, of the furlough due 
under the rales is taken by the members of the' 
Upper Division of the Executive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Sendee. Officers 'of Indian 
Services cannot take furloagh before putting in 
10 years’ service and once they take it they are- 
prevented from taking it again for a further 
period of 8 years. The revision of Indian 
Service Leave Rules proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India will probably improve matters. 


Statement 0. 


It is difficult to estimate the causes of the 
fluctuations, Since the adoption in 1901 of 
Article 233, Civil Service Regulations, privilege 
Ieavo is ordinarily taken in combination with 
other leave. 

2'. About 65 per cent, of the privilege leave 
on full pay due to the officers in the Upper Divi- 
sion of the Executive branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service is takon by them. Only a few 
officers in the Judicial branch of that service take 
privilege leave as, under the provisions of 
Articles 271 to 2(4 of the Civil Service Regula- 


Coutaining information relating to 
Provident Funds. 

Forty per cent, of the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service subscribe 
to tho General Provident- 
Fund, nine per cent, to other officially recognized 
funds and elevon per cent, to both the General 
Provident Fund and other officially recognized 
funds. The General Provident Fund is of 
recent origin and the number of subscribers iis 
steadily increasing, 
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PROVINCIAL ClVUi SERVICE. 
PART L 

• Executive Brancli. 

Chapter I.— (Uppbb Division). 

Prior to the Public Service Commission of 
1686-87, tbe officer's who performed the duties 
which now fall to members of the Provincial Civil 
Services were included in what was termed the 
"Uncovenantcd Service” In the year 1870 a 
Bill was introduced into Parliament which sub- 
sequently became law as the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (83 Viet,, Cap. 8), to provide " addi- 
tional facilities for the employment of natives of 
India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil 
Service of Her Majesty in India.” This Act 
was passed in 1870, bat considerable time elapsed 
before effoefc was given to its provisions. The 
6 th section of the Act contemplated the framing 
of rules to regulate the new appointments, and 
in consequence of differences of opinion between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for India, these roles were not finally 
settled till 1875. As a result of the passing of 
these rules, one native official in the Bombay 
Presidency, Mr. Gopal Hari Desbmukh, was given 
a reserved judicial appointment, viz that of 
Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge. In other 
parts of India, the rules remained practically a 
dead letter and tbe objections taken by some 
Governments, especially the Government of Ben- 
gal, to carrying them into effect were so serious 
that in 1878, the Government of India addressed 
the Secretary of State again on the subject. 
After reviewing the disadvantages, which they 
considered to be grave, of the policy embodied 
. _ , in the Act, that Govern- 

mSTiw's ’ rant submitted,* for tbe 
consideration and assent 
of the Secretary of State for India, certain' pro- 
posals involving the establishment of a close 
native Civil Service, to which should he traus- 
ferred a proportion of the posts then resorved to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, theannual number 
of competitive appointments being thenceforth 
reduced in the same ratio, and a proportion also 
of the posts then held by uncovenanted officers. 
The appointments to the service were to be mode 
by selection and not by competitive examination, 
tests of qualification being supplied by a special 
examination and departmental tests similar to 
those already in force. The Government was to 
be at liberty to transfer to the new service, on its 
inception and for some years to come, a certain 
number of uncovenanted officers; but afterwards 
tbo sorvice was to be strictly a graded service, 
with a fixed number of appointments allotted to 
it, to wbicb the members of the service should 
have an exclusive claim. The posts, when held 
by members of the native service, were to be, as 
a rule, less highly paid tbau when held by Cove- 
nanted Civil Servants, but to be equal in status 
and position, Nominations were to be made by 
local Governments, but the actual appointments 
were to be made by the "Viceroy 'in Council. The 

»f State op- 

ftli November 1876 . protect oi the proposals 

of the Government of 
India in a modified form and authorised the 
Government oi India to appoint every year to the 
Cvnl Service of India such nrnnber of Indians as 
might be determined upon, and to decrease pro- 
portionately tbe nnmber of Covenanted Civilians 
sent out from England, tbo appointments made 


being in the first instance probationary, so as to 
give ample time for testing tbe merit and ability 
of the candidates. 

• 2. On receipt of this despatch, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed a Committee to frame 
draft rules for the employment, of natives of 
India in Her Majesty’s Service in accordance' 
with the principles laid down by the Secretary 
of State. The rules proposed by the Committee 
were approved by the Government of India with 
, certain amendments and 
‘ nubmitteattotlM Sum-' 
tary of State for sanction. 
The roles having been sanctioned -by the Secre- 
tary of State were published in the notification 
of the Government of India, No. 1584, dated 
22nd August 1879, and copies of them and of the 
Secretary of State's despatch sanctioning them 
were forwarded to the Local Governments and 
administrations. 

3. Between the years 1880 and 1889 the 
following gentlemen were appointed in the Bom- 
bay Presidency to the Statutory Service uuder 
the provisions of tbB rules referred to above 
Mr. S. P. Pestonji ... Not in Bervice. 
Mr. L, G. Desbmukh 
Mr. O’. D. Panse 
Mr. S. Nurudin Khan 
Mr. K. R. Bomanji ... Id service. 

Mr. N. B. Divatia ... ‘Not in service. 
Mr. Dayaram Gidumal 
Mr. R. S. Tipnis 

Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji ... In service. 

Mr. V. R. Inamdar ... Not in s'ervio 
Mr. M, A. BaigOI 


4. . In the year 1884, tbo working of the rules 
again becamea subject of enquiry. The Govern- 
ment of India addressed to Local Governments 
and Administrations, a 

s» ’MSf’ 4 - “ ™>“$ “ . tle 

for the opinion, of this 
Government generally upon the best manner of 
_ improving tbe working 
iiSi 4 ’ 127 ’ of the rules. In reply- 

dated 12th Juno 1884. ■ , 

ingi to this circular, 
this Government recommended that selection for 
the Civil Service might be made from among 
the following native officials and. professional 
men who had given proof of merit and ability 

(1) Subordinate Judges, 

(2) Small Cause Court Judges, 

(3) High Court Pleaders, 

(4) Presidency Magistrates, 

(5) Deputy Collectors, 

(6) M&nlatdfrs. 

It was suggested that the following number of 
appointments (of which those entered under heads 
(i), (ii) and (v) had hitherto been reserved for 
the Civil Service) might bo eventually granted to 
men so selected, on the understanding that these 
appointments should not necessarily and invari- 
ably be filled by Indians but only as the Local 
Government could find men who really came' up 
to the definition, and the required standard of 
merit and ability : — 

■ (i) One-fourth of the District Judgeships. i 

(ii) One-fourth of tbe Assistant Judgeships. ' 

(iii) All the Small Cause Court JndgeBbip9, 
except the Birst Judgeship of the Presidency 

11/ Appointed to the Statutory Civil Service on the under- 
standing: that ho would be transferred to the Provincial 
.Service when constituted. 
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Small Couse Coart, which should be open to 
' barristers, European and Indian.. 

(iy) The Second and Third Presidency Mar 
gistrateships. 

(v) One-fourth of the Assistant Collector- 
ships of all grades. 

This Government farther observed that though 
Indians might be held eligible in their doe sen- 
iority for appointments to posts of Collectors, it 
was not necessary to fix any proportion of those 
appointments for them. 

5. The replies of the Local Governments to 
the circular of the Government of India referred 
to above were forwarded by that authority to the 
Secretary of State, who, in reply, stated that if 
the matter in question was to be opened up 
afresh there should be a local inquiry, and ob- 
served as follows 

“I feel confident that a well-selected body 
of Commissioners prosecuting their investiga- 
tions in various parts of India and making 
themselves acquainted with the opinions of 
all classes will not only assist materially in the 
solution of the questions which have arisen 
with regard to th e operation of the Act of 1870 
hnt will be able to collect a great deal of 
valuable information which will be a guide in 
dealing generally with the question of the 
more extended employment of natives of India 
in the service of Government.” 

,6. A Corn mission was accordingly appointed* 
by the Goverument of 
•Relation No. 84— India called the “Public 
imil, J«d 4th October „ 

inquire not only into the 
system under which Natives of India wore then 
admitted, either under the Statute 21 and 22 Viet., 
Cap, 106, section 32, to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, or under the Statute 38 Viet., Cap. 3, 
section 6, to offices formerly reserved exclusively 
to motabevs of that service, bat to their employ- 
ment in all branches of the Public Service 
connected with the civil administration of the 
country. The views of the Commission as 
regards the statutory system were that the system 
as it thon existed had failed to fulfil the expec- 
tations anticipated from it and that it was, for 
sufficiently good reasons, condemned, not only 
by particular sections of the native community, 
hut also by tho very large majority of officials, 
both European and Native, who had had practi- 
cal experience of its working. The Commission 
accordingly recommended that the statutory 
system should be abolished, and that section 6of 
Statute 33 Viet., Cap. 3, should be repealed. 

7. The Govern meet of India, while forward- 
„ IIV mu in gt the report of the 

a! SB“i * “ w 

tary of State, recom- 
mended that the statutory service should be uo 
longer retained, that section 0 of 33 Viet., Cap. 3, 
should be repealed aud that the services should 
be reconstructed on tho basis of an Imperial and 
Provincial Service, in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s recommendation; observed that the 
terms Imperial ” aud “ Provincial ” were well 
adapted to express the character and scope of 
tho two services and agreed to their being res- 
pectively substituted for “Covenanted” and 
“ Uncovenanted,” the use of which should be 
discontinued. 

S. In his reply the Secretary of State agreed^ 
with the recommeudatiou 
of the Government of 


11)4, dated 12th September 


India regarding the abo- 
lition of the Statutory 


Service and made certain suggestions regarding 
the manner of dealing with those officers who 
were then in that service. His Lordship thought, 
that the coarse least open to objection would be 
to give to every Statutory Civilian the option of 
remaining either in the position then occupied by 
him or of being transferred to the Provincial 
Civil Service with an acknowledgment of his 
preferential claims over members of the Provin- 
cial Services for promotion to the transferred 
appointments. 

9. The Government of India thereupon in 

their letter § No. .301, 

§ Printed as an aunes- dated 14th February 
nre, rib page 483. yBOO, decided to place on 

a classified list certain 
offices in the different grades aud Departments 
(Judicial and Executive) and to declare these 
publicly to be offices to which members of the 
Provincial Service might bo properly appointed 
and laid down certain conditions^ subject to 
which alone the appointment of a member of the 
Provincial Service could be made to an office 
entered in the classified list. Further, tho 
Government of India in their letter No. U79, 
dated 3lst July 1690, requested that each Sta- 
tutory Civilian appointed in the Bombay Presi- 
dency before the close of 1889 might bo called 
upon to choose whether he would remain in tho 
position he was theu in or be transferred to tho 
Provincial Service with an acknowledgment of 
his preferential claims to promotion to scheduled 
appointments before other members of that 
service and a brief explanation was offered as to 
wheu and in what manner the claims of such 
officers to promotion wore to be considered and 
how the recognition of such claims would affect 
tho prospect of appointment of members of the 
Provincial Service to scheduled posts. The 
replies recoivcd from the Statutory Civilians who 
were addressed in accordance with these instruc- 
tions showed that none of them was willing to 
join tho Provincial Service and that all elected 
to retain their position as Statutory Civilians. 

10. Finally, the Government of India issued 
a Resolution No. 9-Public -134-2-1352, dated 
21st April 1832, on the subject of the Report 
of the Public Service Commission and the 
opinions expr eased thereon by Local Governments 
and Administrations, in which they observed that 
tho following 18 appoiutmonts in the Bombay 
establishment should from that date bo entered 
in tho list as open to the Provincial Service 

Bombay. 


Heads of Districts ... ... 2 

Judges ... 2 

Joint Judge ... ... 1 

Assistaut Judges ... ... 2 

Assistant Collectors ... ... 9 

Talukdari Settlement OOicor 1 

Registrar of the High Court 1 


Total 


IS 


The nine appointments of Assistant Collectors 
subordinate to the headship of the District were 


V (11 That the la&timnm extent to which room in tho 
will gradually become nva'daVtn for competent 
meinbco of the Provincial Service is one-sisth ot the number 
of appointments then held by the L C. S. t 

lbc 1™“ “dcatent of the admission of member* 
of the 1 ronecia! Service to scheduled appointments should 
be tick-mined by the prepaadira&UdmlnisliatiYe wds and 
aptitude! of tbo Province and its people ; 

(3) that if no member ot the Provincial Service who is fully 
fit and competent be available [ or any such office which may 
become vacant, a member of the I. C. S. shell be appointed. 
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to be amalgamated with the then existing grades 
of Deputy Magistrates and Collectors and dis- 
tributed among those grades as shown below : - 
Us. 

3 posts in the Third Grade of Depnty 

Collectors on (corresponding to First 
Assistant) ... ••• — 600 

4 posts in the Fonrth Grade of Depnty 

Collectors on (corresponding to Se- 
cond Assistant) ... ... 500 

2 posts in the Sixth Grade of Depnty 
Collectors on (corresponding to passed 


The pay of the two appointments of headships of 
Districts was fired at Rs. 1,600 or 1,200 accord- 
ing as the appointment is made to a Senior or 
Jnnior Collectorship (vvh Government Notifica- 
tion* No. 6768, dated 

* „ . . . „„ „ 23rd August 1802). It 

* Printed asananrienire, , , b , ‘ . 

tiit pages 480 and -187. should be observed that 
these eighteen appoint- 
ments represented one-sixth of the appointments 
then held by the Indian Civil Service officers on 
duty. 

11. In continuation of the Resolution men- 
tioned above, the Government of India in their 
letter No. 1536, dated 27th May 1892, forwarded 
for consideration a set of rules for admission to, 
and promotion in, the Provincial Civil Service 
and prescribed the lines on which they should be 
framed and worked. By Government Resolu- 
tion No. 7070, dated 5th September 1892, a 
Committee was accordingly appointed by this 
Government to draft the rules required by the 
Government of India. With letter No. 7201, 
dated 3rd October 1893, from this Government, 
the roles recommended by the Committee were 
submitted fin* the approval of the Government 
of Indio. They were subsequently revised in 
accordance with the directions contained in the 
letter from the Government of India No. 190], 
dated 21st December 1893, and published under 
this Government Notifi- 
N »- 9 ; 88 . <“«1 
tide pages 187 to 4S0. 20th November 1895. 

With the introduction of 
these rules the Provincial Civil Service was 
inaugurated, but the scheme was not completely 
carried oat for a considerable time since the 
appointments transferred to it, except the two 
appointments on Rs. 300 per mensem, corres- 
ponding to passed Assistants, remained in charge 
of Statutory Civilians. The appointments in the 
3rd and 4th Grades were gradually absorbed in 
the Provincial Civil Service as they became 
available on the retirement of Statutory Civilians. 
It may be observed that the two posts of Head- 
ships of Districts are still held by surviving 
Members of the Statutory Civil Service and are 
therefore not® yet available for the Provincial 
Civil Servic'e. The rules mentioned above were 
from time to time revised and were last publish- 
ed in Government! 

• I Printed as on annexure, Notification No. 1112, 
ti* pages 49S to 496. doted 2nd February 1912, 

The 18 appointments 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph which 
were thrown open to the Provincial Civil Service' 
(Executive and Judicial Branches) are embod- 
ied in the lists of appointments printed as 
Lists A— (l) and B— (l).-of the rules quoted 
above. * 

32. It will be seen that the main differences 
between the rales of 1895 and those of 1912 are 


(1) that Mdmlatddrs® have been included in the 
Provincial Service (Executive Branch), Lower 
Division ; (2) that the number of appointments 
in the Bombay Presidency open to the Provincial 
Civil Service (Executive Branch), Upper Division, 
has been raised from 75 to 86 j and (3) that the 
competitive test for admission into the Service 
has been abolished. The first of these modifica- 
tions has been dealt with separately in the memo, 
on the subject of the appointment, of Mamlatdars, 
etc. The second is dealt with in the succeeding 
paragraphs. As regards the third, it may he 
noted that only two competitive examinations 
were held, the first in 1897 and the second in 
I960. Attention is, however, invited to the 
orders of the Government of India contained in 
Government Resolution » Educational Department, 
No. 1208, dated 6tli July 1905, abolishing tho 
competitive test on the ground that its results 
merely repeated those of the University Exami- 
nations. During the intervening period, viz., 
from 1900 to 1905 the candidates were selected 
without examination after approval of the Gov- 
ernment of India to the adoption of this conrse. 

Probationary Deputy Collectors. 

13. In accordance with Nos. IV and V of the 
Rules for admission to, and promotion in, the 
Provincial Civil Service in forco in 1895 the can- 
didates who were selected after the competitive 
test were appointed at once to the sixth grade 
of Deputy Collectors on Rs. 300 per mensem, 
subject to a probationary period of two years 
and the passing of the Departmental Examina- 
tions as provided for in No. XVII of these Rules. 
This system, was found inconvenient because the 
candidates so selected were fonnd unfit, for want 
of experience and training to perform the duties 
reqoired of Deputy Collectors. This Government 
in their letter? No. 3863, 
“ 8 * h > s »8, 
ci* page 490. uddressed the Govern- . 

ment of India, on the 
subject and recommended that, with a view to 
meeting this difficulty, the probationers appointed 
under the rules should form a separate class 
altogether outside of, and in addition to, the 
Deputy Collectors 1 cadre, receiving a salary of 
Rs. 200 per mensem and that they should hold 
these appointments until (1) they had passed 
both the Lower and Higher Standard Depart- 
mental Examinations, (2) they had shown them- 
selves qualified for such magisterial powers as 
Government might consider essential as a preli- 
minary to appointment as Depnty Collectors and 
(3) permanent vacancies had occurred in the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors. The Government of 
India after some discus- 
sianT agreed to ttepra- 
ci* pages 490 sod 49L posal with the modifica- 
tion that the initial salary 
of the pest of a probationer should be Rs. 150 
per monsem for the first year, then Rs. 176 per 
mensem nDtil he passed the Departmental Exa- 
mination by the Higher Standard and after that 
Rs. 200 per mensem until he was appointed to 
the Provincial Civil Service, and that the maxi- 
mum number of appointments which this Govern- 
ment conld create should be foar. Up to the 
year 1912 these four probationary appointments 
were distributed equally between the Presidency 
proper and Sind, hat Government in their letter 
No. 2106, dated 28th February 1912, to the 


(?) Tics* officers are in chargo of the ftilminiBtralave area* 

, . — known as lilukat; the power of matins appointments to these 

the retirement 0 £ jjj. posts and grantiogthem leave remains with the Commissioners 



Commissioner in Sind lave sines decided that 
the number oi probationers for the Presidency 
proper should in future he three and for Sind 
only one, 

14, The first important reorganization of the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors iu the -Bombay Presi- 
dency ■was sanctioned along with those in other 
Presidencies and Provinces by the Government 
of India in their Resolution No, 68-2024 — 85, 
dated latli December 1881. The causes which 
led to the reorganisation were — 

(1) the great differences in rates of pay 
between different Provinces; 

(2) the extremely low remuneration in some 
Provinces for duties of a highly responsible 
character; 

and 

(8) the want of uniformity in fie propor- 
tions of officers in the several grades and the 
consequent inevitable irregularity in promotion 
which the percentages revealed. 

The result of the reorganization mentioned 
above is detailed below ; — 



It will he seen that there was no increase in 
the number of appointments of Deputy Collec- 
tors but the monthly cost of the cadre was raised 
from Rs. 17,700 to Rs. 18,200, a net increase of 
Its. 500 a month orRs, 8,000 per annum. Before 
1881 tho establishment of Deputy Collectors in 
Sind (including Extra Assistant Collectors who 
■ were regarded as being virtually Deputy Collec- 
tors) was as shown below 

1 Deputy Collectors, 4th Grade, on 

Rs. 400 ... ... 1 ; 600 

3 Deputy Collectors, 5th Grade, on 

Rs. 300 ... ... 900 

2 Extra Assistant Collectors, 1st 

Class, qu Ks. 800 ... ... 600 

4 Extra Assistant Collectors, 2nd 

Class, on Rs. 250 ... ... i,C0O 

13 Total ... 4,100 

The Beven Deputy Collectors mentioned above 
were included in the general list of Deputy Col- 
lectors for tho entire Presidency and were entitled 
to grade promotion in that list according to their 
seniority. The Commissioner in Sind while sub- 
mitting proposals in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India No. 68 — 2024- 
35, dated 15th December 1881, urged that the 
connection of the. seven Deputy Collectors with 
the Bombay general list should be severed and 
recommended the creation of nn additional 
. appointment of Deputy Collector on Rs. 600 per 
mensem, who was to be employed as Doftardar 
a 495—119 


or Native Assistant under him. The Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned the adoption of the 
following scale for Sind : — 


Grade. | 

No, of 

appointments 
in each grade, i 

Hy. 

1 Total monthly 



Rs. 

Rs. 

2 

1 

700 

700 

3 

1 

GOO 

GOO 

4 

4 

500 

2,000 


4 

400 

1,600 

6 

4 

300 

1,200 

Total ... 

14 

1 

6,100 


Tho net result of this was that there was an 
increase of Rs. 2,000 in monthly cost ot Rs. 24,000 
in yearly cost. The total extra cost was Rs. 2,500 
per mensem or Rs. 30,000 per annum for tho 
whole Presidency including Sind. Deducting 
the cost of one Dew appointment ou Rs. 500 per 
mensem the cost of regrading the 55 old appoint- 
ments in tho Presidency Proper and in Sind was 
Rs. 24,000 pec annum. Some additions to the 
cadres of Deputy Collectors both in the Presi- 
dency proper and in Sind were made between 
1882 and 1010 as briefly detailed below 
Presidency proper. 

2 appointments of Deputy Collectors, 6th 
Grade, to provide for the post of a Native 
Assistant to each of the Commissioners, 
Central and Southern Divisions. 

1 appointment of a 6th Grade Deputy Collec- 
tor to provide for the post of personal 
Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

1 appointment of a Deputy Collector, 6th 
Grade, with a view to separatiug the 
treasury and magisterial duties performed 
by the Huzur Deputy Collector at Sweat. 

1 appointment of a Deputy Collector, 5th 
Grade, in lieu of that of Assistant to 
Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 

1 appointment of a Deputy Collector, Gth 
Grade, to provide for a Personal Assistant 
to the Collector of Dlufrwdr. 

Sind. 

Conversion of the post of Superintendent of 
the office of the Commissioner in Bind into 
an appointment of Deputy Collector, 6tli 
Grade, with a view to his employment as 
uncovenanted Assistant to tho Commissioner 
in Sind. 

Grading of tho two Assistant Collectors of 
Customs as Deputy Collectors, 5th and 6th 
Grades, in Sind. 

(Of these one was abolished subsequently 
owing to the creation of a new appointment 
of Assistant Commissioner of Salt, Exciso 
and Opium in Sind.) 

Creation of three appointments of 6th Grade 
Deputy Collectors to assist the three Assist- 
ant Collectors in charge of certain heavily 
worked sub-divisional charges. 

Two appointments, one in the 5fh and one in 
the 6th Grade of Deputy Collectors to meet 
the increased requirements of tho Province 
of Sind consequent on the creation of tho 
Ldrkdna Collectorafe, 

One appointment of 4th Grade Deputy Collec- 
tor in connection with the separation of 
treasury arrangements of the Hyderabad 
and Thar and Parkar Districts. 
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' 15. Besides these, five onfi of the nine ap- 
pointments of Assistant Collectors thrown open 
to the Provincial Civil 
"* Printed ns annccompani- Service in Government 
mart, tide jagci 480 m 3 unification* No. 6768, 
48 "‘ dated 23rd Angimt 1892, 

were' added to the Deputy Collectors’ cadre 
during the period mentioned above as they 
become available. 

16. In 1907, the Government of India called 
for the views of this Government on the question 
of placing the Deputy Collectors serving in Sind 
and the Presidency proper on a single list for 
purposes of promotion. The strength and cost of 
the two cadres was then as shown below 


Number of 
appoint' ' 
rotate Id I 
oscb grade., 


It was evident that by the amalgamation of 
the two lists the prospects of some of the Deputy 
Collectors in Sina would be improved but at the 
same time the promotion of Deputy Collectors in 
the Presidency proper would be retarded. With 
a view to reducing to a minimum the possibility 
of discontent in the Service id the Presidency 
proper, it was proposed to modify the grading in 
the amalgamated list by increasing the appoint- 
ments in the third grade and the fifth grade by 
one each aud reducing by two the number of 
appointments in the sixth grade. It was also 
observed that after the four appointments due to 
the retirement of statutory civilians were Padded 
to the combined list the Mock of promotion in 
the Provincial Service would be further reduced. 
Throe appointments —one in the first, one in the 
fourth and one in the sixth grade— were added 
to the proposed scale to provide for the appoint- 
ments of City Magistrates, Karitchi, Additional 
City Magistrate, Kar&ehi, and a Deputy Collector 
in connection with the formation of the new 
district of Hawdbshah in Sind. As the Govern- 
ment of India desired to complete the whole 
scheme at once and put it on a satisfactory basis, 
the four appointments referred to above, viz., 
three corresponding to the third grade and one 
Mkiiplw, S? J ” “ era *” 1 

1st 2 Deputy Collectors, which 

2nd 3 were eventually to be 

. gj transferred to the Pro- 

5ft 23 vineial Civil Service after 

ctb 21 the retirement of certain 

Total ... 82 statutory civilians, were 

also added. The amalga- 
mated list, as finally sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India, shows in all 82 appointments 
distributed in the different grades as Bhowninthe 
margin. (Government Resolution No. 9340, 
dated 14th October 1910.) 

17* I® connection. with the formation of the 
Nawfibsliali District from 1st November 1912 the 
Government of India were requested to sanction 


a post of Assistant Collector on Rs. 700 per 
mensem to hold the additional 3ub-divisional 
charge consequent on the redistribution of the 
sub-divisional charges of the old Hyderabad and 
Thar and Pdrkar Districts between the three new 
, districts of Hyderabad, Thar aud Pdrkar and • 
Nawdbshab. The Government of India did not 
. approve of these proposals but recommended to , 
the Secretary of State the substitution of a 
Deputy Collectorship on Rs. 400 per mensem 
for the. Assistant Collectorship onRs.700 per 
mensem proposed by this Government. This . 
recommendation was approved by the Secretary 
of State. Tins the total strength of the oadre 
of Deputy Collectors was raised to 83 on 1st 
November 1912, The 83 appointments men- 
tioned above are distributed as follows 
District Deputy Collectors in Sind and 

Presidency proper 34 

Sueur Deputy GoUeobors (5 in Sind and 1 
18 in the Presidency proper) ... 23 
Assistants to Commissioners of Divisions 
and to the Commissioner in Sind ... 8 

Assistant Collector of Customs in Sind ... ' 1 

City Deputy. Collector, Kavdahi I 

City Magistrates, Ahmedabad, Surat, ■*? 

Poona and.Karachi 5 

Personal Assistant to the Director of 

Agriculture ... 1 

Personal Assistants to the Collectors in 
tho-Presidency proper (TMna, Sitfira 

and Dh£rw&) :J 

DaftardArs to Collectors in Sind... ... 4 

Deputy Collector with attached dntiea, 

Hyderabad 1 

Deputy Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 1 

* Deputy Collector employed under the 

Collector of Bombay ! 

Total ... ' 83 

• On.the introdaotioo o£ tbe Fnotory Art m Bombay from 
let July 1312 and owing to the re'org.wisrtion olftoBoilot • 
Department under the Collector of Bombay, the post of Aealet- 
ant Collector was transferred to the Ktfnaro District and tho 
Deputy Collector sot free by tho arrangement mw posted to 
tlio Collector’s office, Bombay. 

18. In fixing the strength of the cadre of the 
Provincial Civil Service, Executive Branch, the 
principle followed is to determine the number of 
sub-divisional charges which could be safely 
entrusted to Deputy Collectors plus the number 
of Huzfir Treasury charges and other miscella- , 
neons appointments which the Provincial Civil 
Service officers are considered fit to bold. 

19. The appointment of Talukd&ri Settlement 
Officer being thrown open to the Provincial Civil 
Service was hold by the late Mr, Bhimbhai 
Kirparam but, since his death in September 1904, 
the post has been held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service as Government considered it of 
great importance for the benefit of the talukdfirs 
that there should be continuity of administration 
tinder an European Officer for a term of years. 
The question whether an appointment of an ad- 
ditional acting Collector or of an additional 
Deputy Collector, 1st grade, in lieu of this post 
should be given to the Provincial Civil Service 
is still under the consideration of this Govern- 
ment. 

20. The Provincial Civil Service is entirely 
manned at present by non-Europeans, The 

attached Statements! B 
t Vide page 481. and C show, SO far ag 
details'are available, the. 
proportionate representation of tho various 
Indian castes and communities on the 1st April 
1912 and the 1st April 1887, respectively. As 
has already been observed, appointments to 'the . 
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statutory service were made by the Governor 
General in Council on the nomination of Local 
Governments. This system was superseded in 
18} 5, when the Provincial Civil Service was con* 
sti tnted substantially on its present basis, by a 
method of combined competitive examination, 
selection and promotion which was conducted 
under the following rales published in that 


year 

Presidency proper. 

(1) Vacancies in the 

EieoafiveBnuokwiHor- 
Executive Branch. ,. , 

drnanly be failed up by- 

fa] Direct competition ; 

(}) Selection among candidates after exam- 
ination ; 

(c) Promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the Subordinate Service ; 

(d) By nomination in exceptional cases of 
any persons c-onsidered to be specially quali- 
fied, 


(2) Six months’ notice will be given in the 
Government GateUe and 
_ Rccmitmont tyeompott- the public newspapers of 
* £fot ^ ie number of appoint- 
ments to be failed np each 
year by direct competition and by selection after 
examination and ot the date 6xed for the exam- 
ination. Admission to the examination will he 
subject to the following conditions 

(1) The age of candidates shall not be leas 
than 21 or more than 25 years on the date to 
be fixed by Government for the examination. 
The proofs of age required will be the same as 
under tho rales approved by the Government 
of India for oandidates proceeding to England 
to compote for the Indian Civil Service. 

(2) Candidates must produco satisfactory 
certificates of- 
fs) Physical fitness for the service of 

Government from the Presidency Msdical 


jjoarn ; 

(i) Nationality} 

(c) Character, from tho Loads of snch 
schools and colleges as they may have 
attended or in the event of their being 
already in the service of Government from 
the head of the Department in which they 
may be employed. 

Province of Sind. 

(S) Appointments to the Executive Branch in 
Sind will also be filled np under the above rales 
except that the examinations will he conducted 
at Karachi by a Board to be appointed by the 
Commissioner, who will report the results to 
Government, and that the vernacular language 
in tho case of candidates for appointment by 
direct competition or selection after examination 
will be Siudlii, or Hindustani. 

21. The question of the abolition of the 
Competitive Examinations for the Public Service 
was fully dealt with in paragraphs 9 — 11 of the 
Resolution of the Government of India, No. 199— 
2] 1, dated 11th March 190i, which expressed 
the conclusion of that Government that for the 
higher grades of service there was no need to 
have recourse to the Competitive system, as in 
most cases it was possible to accept the various 
University degrees and distinctions as indicating 
that the holders had completed the general 
educaliou requisite to enable them to fill parti- 
cular posts. As a rule, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of India considered that special competi- 
tions should bo abolished and that Departmental 
knowledge could best he attained during the 
period of probation and tested after a period of 


snch service. The rules for tho Provincial Civil 
Service were accordingly revised. The existing 
rales on the subject of methods of recruitment 
employed for admission to the Executive Branch, 
Upper Division, Provincial Civil Service, are'as 
follows 


Presidency proper and Sind. 

Modes ot appointment to III. —Vacancies will 
Executive Branch, Upper ordinarily bo filled np 
Division, by— 

(a) selection of persons of high educational 
qualifications who arc not already in 
Government service ; 

(b) promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the Lower Division, Presidency 
proper, and the subordinate service in 
Sind. 

IV, — Notice will be given iu the Government 

Gazette of tho number of 

Recruitment by Sclcotion. appoiutments to be filled 
by selection and of the 
latest date for receipt of applications. Appli- 
cants must produce evidence— 

(i) that they will be above 21 and bolow 25 

years of age on tbo date above mentioned 
and that they are eligible for appointment 
under rule I of Government Notification 
No. 1112, dated 2nd February 1912; tho 
proofs of age and nationality required 
will be the same as under the rales ap- 
proved by the Government of India for 
candidates proceeding to England to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service ; 

(ii) as to the University degrees or othor 
educational distinctions gained by them ; 

(iii) as to their proficiency and conduct in tho 
shape of certificates from tbo heads of snch 
educational institutions as they may have 

has attended a college must produce a 
certificate .from the Principal of such 
college. 

V. — Every selected candidate will be required 
to satisfy Government, after a special medical 
examination to be conducted by the Medical 
Board of the Presidency, that ho is in all respoots 
physically fitted for the performance of tho 
duties required of an officer holding any appoint- 
ment in this Division of the Executive Branch 
of tho Provincial Service. 


YI.— Every probationer appointed by selec- 
tion under rule III («) 
Probationers in the Exo- will be required to rvy 
JE* 1 ** ®»" Dm ' through tho oo,™ of 
equitation and obtain the 
certificate of proficiency, and to pass tho tests 
prescribed for Junior Members of the Indian 
Civil Service, vie., the Lower and Higher Standard 
Departmental Examinations, including an exa- 
mination in the language of tho District to which 
he is posted. The Collector of the District to 
which ho is appointed will afford him every neces- 
sary facility for acquiring a thorough insight into 
his duties. _ Except for special reasons such pro- 
bationer will not receive permanent char«a of a 
tdluka nor be invested with magisterial powers 
until lie shall have passed tho Departmental Exa- 
mination, Lower Standard. After the period of 
two years prescribed snch probationer will 
ordinarily be appointed to tbo first racancy 
occurring iu the cadre of Deputy Collectors. 
His pay will be— for the first year of the proba- 
tionary poriod-Rs. 150 per mensem, then nntil 
he passes the Departmental Examination, Higher 
Standard, Rs. 175 per mensem, and after that 
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Bs.'200 per mensem, until he obtains a substan- 
tive appointment in tbs Provincial Service. - 

la any care in which the , rcmacokr of the district 
to which a probationer may t* appointed a hia own langcagf , 
ho is not required to j»s» in that teniawbr. 

XVlI.-Notfring in any of the foregoing rules 
shall prevent His Excel- 

Esreptiowi and tem- j enC y fci ie Governor in 
Council or the Comnjis- 
aioDer in Sind, as the case may be, from 
appointing in exceptional cases any person whom 
they consider to be specially qualified to the 
Executive Branch, Upper Division, or Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Service, by nomination, 
pure and Bimple, nor from making such arrange- 
ments for carrying on the duties of officers 
temporarily absent as may be convenient, nor 
he construed as an engagement on the part of 
Government who reserve the right to vary the 
rules from time to time, with or without notice, 
as the public interests may require. 

Ab an outcome of the deliberations of the ■ 
Royal Commission on Decentralization, tiie 
Government of India, in their Home Department 
Resolution No. 1046— 1058, dated 19th August 
1910, have invested bocal Governments with 
enhanced powers in the matter of recruitments 
for the Provincial Civil Service, The Lccal 
Governments are now authorized to frame rules 
for this purpose, subject to the following general 
and specific provisions : — 

I.— The rules most be adapted, on the one 
land, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the doe representa- 
tion in the public service of the different classes 
of the community. 

IX.— Every candidate for appointment by 
recruitment mast furnish satisfactory evidence- 

fa) that he is not over 25 years of age, except 
in the case of Barristers, Advocates- or 
Pleaders appointed to the judicial branch ; 
these excepted cases will be governed by 
Article 51 of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions ; 

(6) that he has attained a prescribed prelimi- 
nary standard of general education to be 
fixed by Local Governments with reference 
to local conditions, the object being to 
secure men qualified by as high a standard 
of geneval'edncation as the conditions and 
requirements of the local administration 
permit. In particular, qualification in oho 
or move of the vernacular languages of 
the province in which he is to be employed 
is to he insisted on. The vernacular 
standard should be a high one, involving 
' a thorough knowledge of the language oad 
ability to write and read the written 
character with facility; 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physique 
and active habits; and 

(d) that ho is of good character. 

. HI. — Every person appointed to the provincial 
civil service by direct recruitment shall be snbject 
to a period of probation or training during which 
time his appointment will be probationary only; 
unless in special cases the Local Government 
declares such probation or training to be un- 
necessary. 

IV.— The subjects of Native Princes in alliance 
with His, Majesty shall he eligible .for appoint- 
ment, provided they are qualified in other 
respects. 


V. — Admission to the provincial civil service • 
should nsnally be confined to persona who are 
natives of the province or have definitely settled 
in it: in the case of candidates who are not 
natives of the province, recent residence of at 
least three years in the province should, as a 
general role, be an essential condition of admis- 
sion. No Barrister, Advocate or Pleader should 
be appointed as such, unless be has been at least 
three years actually practising his profession in’ 
India and can speak the provincial vernacular. 
"VL-Enropeans who are not statutory natives 
oflndia shall be eligible for appointment, if 
qualified according to tbe above conditions, with 
the sanction of the Government of India. 

VII. — The Local Government Bkonld reserve 
to itself the right to make promotion to .the 
superior grades of the provincial civil service 
without regard to seniority, and seniority alone 
should not give a claim to appointment to the 
grade of Its, 600 a month and higher grades. 

VIII. — The Government of India retain power 
in very special cases to make direct appointments 
to offices in tbe higer grades . of the provincial 
civil services, and whenever the Govornmont of 
India exercise this power in the casB of judicial 
officers, it will be confined to Barristers, Advo- 
cates or Pleaders of tbe High Courts who have 
shown distinguished ability in the exercise of 
their profession for not less than ten years and 
have a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 

IX. — No member of the provincial civil service' 
shall he dismissed otherwise than on the result 
of a judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 

22. In their letter No. 1388, dated 18th 
December 1909, the Government of India autho- 
rised this Government to create for a period not 
exceeding six months temporary appointments of 
Deputy Collectors to fill vacancies amoug the 
members of the Indian Civil Service in cases in 
which the reserve (18) of the Indian Civil Sem’co 
has been exhausted by the deputation of 15 offi- 
cers under the Government of India and 3 officers 
under this Government. For each excess ap- 
pointment over this number, viz., IS, an additional 
appointment of a temporary Deputy Collector 
could be created under Article 78 (i) of the Civil 
Service Regulations. Under the ordere issued 
in the Resolution of the Government of India,. 
No. 249-E.A., : dated 16th July 1912, the limit 
of six months has been removed and Local 
Governments have been empowered to sanction' 
such appointments for any period. The Govern-, 
rnent of India orders mentioned above also' 
authorize this Government to create any new 
posts on a salary not exceeding Rs. BOd per men- 
sem, and to expend on the reorganization of any - ' 
service on accepted, lines any sum not in excess 
in the aggregate of Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

28. The Government of India in their Notifi- 
cation No. 1128, dated 26th August 1910, have 
also empowered this Government to make tem- 
porary appointments for a period not exceeding 
three mouths, of any native of India of proved 
merit and ability to any of the offices ordinarily 
held by Member's of the Indian Civil Service 
whenever the exigencies of the Public Service' 
render it necessary, the only condition being that 
such appointments must not involve- a transfer 
from another district. 

24. At the request of this Government, the 
Government of India . moved tbo Secretary of 
State wlio, in his despatch No. 174 -Public, dated 
6th October 19 11, sanctioned the withdrawal of 
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the restriction that the Native or Personal 
Assistants to the Commissioners, C. D. and S. D., 
should not draw a higher pay than Rs. 500 a 
month. 

25, The principles of recruitment for self- 
contained services are not applicable to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Service in 
the Bombay Presidency. The rate of recruit- 
ment accordingly dependsupon the actual nnmber 
of vacancies by retirements or deaths. The 
number of officers appointed year by year to the 
Upper Division of the Executive Branch iu the 
Bombay Presidency under each system of recruit- 
ment since the formation 

* Vide page m. of the service is given in 

Statement D* attached. 

26, The leave rules of the Provincial Civil 
Service are the same as .those governing the 
general body of the Indian Services. They are 
Bet one in detail in Chapters SI, XII aod XIV 
of the Civil Service Regulations. The leave 
rules for the statutory civil servants ore those 
mentioned in Chapter XXVI of the Regulations. 
In so far as short leave ie concerned, members 
of the Provincial Service are od the same footing 
as members of the Indian Civil Service bnt there 
are differences as regards long leave. 

27, As regards pensions, members of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service are in the same position as 
the employes of Government generally outside 
certain small speoial services which have their 
own rules, and the Indian Civil Service which 
has its peculiar annuity system. The detailed 
orders on the subject will be found in Chap- 
ters XV and XIX of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions. Speaking generally, it may bo said that 
under theso rules a member of a Provincial Civil 
Service is ordinarily superannuated at the ago of 
. 55, but may receive annual extensions of service 
up to tbo ago of 60. He makes no contribution 
to his pension hut receives ou retirement, after a 
. service of not less thau ten years, a proportionate 
pension ou the scale laid down in Article <174 of 
the Civil Service Regulations till he completes 
25 years’ service and above when he is entitled 
to draw pension equal to half of average emolu- 
ments, snbjeofc to a maximum of Rs. 5,000 a year 
or Rs. 416§ a month. Rules regarding the grant 
of pension to statutory civilians are those set oat 
iu Chapter XXVI of the Regulations. Under 
these rules, they are entitled to draw a pensiou 
not excoodiug Rs. 5,000 » year after an nctivo 
service of not less than 25 years and Rs. 6,000 a 
year after an active service of not less than 
30 years. 

Chafteu II. — (Lower Division). 

UamUtiiars. 

1, Undor the Feshwa the maungemeat of 
districts was entrusted to officers styled ‘ Sar 
Snbliedars’ who daring the later years of tho 
Testova's G overnment generally remained in Poona 
and deputed officers styled Mdmlatdnre, Subhe- 
dars or Katuavisddvs, to act for them. Iu 1S39 
Government directed that all these officers 
should he designated ‘Mamlatdars.’ 

2, The Maiulatddrs are officers of the Rcve- 
nue Department in executive charge of the 
administrative areas known as talukas into which 
each district iu tho Presidency is divided. They 
are in charge of the tSlnka treasury and exercise 
important magisterial powers, not infrequently 
those of the First Class, and on tho Civil side 
have a wide jurisdiction in the grant of assistance 
to landlords iu tho recovery of their rents, and 
tho decision of summary possession suits under 
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the Mdmlatdars 5 Courts Act. In the Province 
-of Sind the officers of corresponding status aro 
termed JIukhtyarkars. 

3. At the time of the Public Service Com- 
mission of 1SS6-87 there were the following 
appointments of Mamlatddrs 



Out of these 155 Mamlatddrs 18 drew personal 
allowances (some at Rs. 45 nud r.onio at Rs. 25 
per mensem) for exercising First Class Magiste- 
rial powers. In May 1887 the Government of 
India asked tho Bombay Government to consider 
whether these allowances might not be gradually 
withdrawn. The Commissioners, Northern, Cen- 
tral and Southern Divisions, stated that, as 
there was a dearth of Assistant and Deputy 
Collectors to exercise First Class Magisterial 
powers, no change should he made, but that, if a 
change was to be made, they would prefer that it 
should take the form of a numerical reduction, 
coupled with a moderate imircaso in the allow- 
ance, which should be local and uot persoual 
and given to JMmlatddrs at outlying stations 
where a First Class Magistrate was a necessity. 
Accordingly in December 1887 it was directed 
that there should bo 21 Mandats ordinarily to bo 
held by Aldiuhitdars qnnlified to exercise First 
Class Magisterial powers, and that to each of 
these Mandats a local allowauco of Rs. 40 a 
month should bo attached so long as tho Mamlnt- 
dar nctunlly exercised powers of the First Class. 
Iu addition to the 21 permanent local allowances 
each of the three Divisional Commissioners wns 
authorized to sanction the grant of an allowunco of 
Rs. 40 per mensem to any Mamlatdiir exorcising 
First Class Magisterial powers iu a district, on 
whom, owing to absence ou leave of oilier First 
Class Magistrates or any other cause, unusually 
heavy Magisterial work wns thrown, provided 
that not more than one such allowance should he 
in existence at any time in his Division. 

4. In 1891 it was brought to the notico of 
Government that difficulty not infrequently arose 
in finding, among the lower ranks, officers of 
sufficient experience and ability for tho post of 
Collectors’ Cbitnises. It occurred to Govern- 
ment that a useful administrative improvement 
might be secured if the pay of the office of 
Chituis, i. c , bead of tbo Collector's V crnacnlar 
office, was raised to Rs. 150 from Rs 100. and 
and Its. 125 aud if the appointments wore assi- 
milated with those of the fewest grade of M.4m- 
latdara. The Commissioners, Northern, Central 
and Southern Divisions, to whom the suggestion 
wns referred for remarks, approved of it unani- 
mously. Accordingly m December 1891 Govern- 
ment issued orders sanctioning the grridico- 0 f 
Cbitnises with Mamlatdars aod increasing the 
nnmber of appointments in the Fourth Grade of 
Mamlatddrs by 13. 

5. In November 1902 the necessity for tbo 
entertainment of three Resident Magistrates at 
Bandra, Hubli-Dbdrwar and Bor; ad was bion»bfc 
to the notice of Government by the Commis- 
sioners, Northern and Southern Divisions. The 
nnmber of appointments in each of the last threo 
grades of MSmlatdars was accordingly increased 
by one in 1904, 
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6. In 1903 Government! considered that an 
improvement in the position of District Inspec- 
tors of Agriculture was needed in order to secure 
efficiency and that it would be desirable to grade 
these officers with MSmlatddrs so that such of 
them as had special aptitude for the work might 
remain for a longer period in their posts than 
was possible nnder existing conditions. Accord- 
ingly in 1905 the District Inspectors of Agricul- 
ture, who drew pay at the rates of Rs. 150, 125 
and 100 per mensem, were graded with Mandat- 
ors. Three were placed in the second grade 
(Rs. 200), six in the third grade (Rs. 175) and 
nine in the fourth grade (Rs. 150) . 

7. In the year 1906, owing to the division of 
KMndesh into two districts, two posts of Mdm- 
Jatddrs were added to the fourth grade and, in 
1907, an addition of one post to the same grade 
was made owing to the conversion of the Hukeri 
JIabiil in the Belganm District into a Tfiluka. 

8. In the year 1906 petitions were received 
from the Mdmlatddrs in the three Divisions 
praying for improvement of their prospects and 
status. Government had also at that time under 
consideration the question of abolishing the 
allowance e£ Rs. 40 per mensem drawn by Mdm- 
latdiirs invested with First Class Magisterial 
powers, and of compensating them for the Iosb 
of this allowance. The latter proposal was con- 
sidered along with the Mdmlatd&rr petitions and 
a recommendation was made to the Government 
of India for the abolition of the Magisterial 
allowance, for the creation of two uew grades on 
Es. 275 and Rs. 225 per menBom, and for the 
distribution of the existing number of appoint- 
ments in six grades. The Government of India 
approved of the abolition of the Magisterial 
allowance, but they declined, in the interest of 
uniformity with other Provinces, to sanction the 
proposed highest grade od Rs, 275 per mensem 
and suggested the distribution of appointments 
in fire grades on Re. 250, Es. 225, Rs. 200, 
Es. 175 and Rs. 130 per mensem, A represen- 
tation was made by this Government to the 
Government of India asking for a reconsidera- 
tion of these orders and the Government of India 
asked for certain information in connection with 
the grievances and recruitment of MfimlatdArs. 
This information was furnished in the letter from 
thiB Government No. 12466, dated 28th Decem- 
ber 1909. In this letter Government did riot 
press for the creation of a higher grade on 
Es, 275 per mensem but proposed a redistribu- 
tion of the number of appointments in five grades 
on Es 250, Es. 225, Es. 200, Rs. 175 and Rs. 150 
per mensem at an extra cost exceeding by 
Rs, 1,750 per mensem that proposed by the 
Government of India. These proposals were sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India in their letter 
No. 284 — 110-2, dated 28th February 1910, and 
came into force from 1st April 1910. 

9. In addition to pay all M&mlatddrs draw a 
permanent travelling allowance of Es. 25 per 
mensem each. 

10. The present strength of Mfcnlatdars is as 
shown below: — 
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11. As regards leave and pension rales a 

reference is invited to 

* Page 477 ante. paragraphs 26 and 27* 

of the Memorandum 
regarding the • Provincial Service {Oppor Divi- 
sion), 

Recruitment, Training, etc. 

12. M/imlatddrs are recruited from the Sub- 
ordinate Eevenne Service. The first edition of 
ike Rules regulating the recruitment of the Sub- 
ordinate Service of the Eevenue Department 
was promulgated in 1878 and introduced a 
radical change in the condition of the Eevenue 
Service. Before that year the appointments of 
Mamlatdflrs were filled almost exclusively by 
promotion from the lower ranks. The lower offi- 
cials had merely to pass the educational test 
prescribed by Government before admission to 
the service, and the Sub-service Departmental 
Examination after entering the service, and until 
they had passed this their appointments were 
probationary. There was thus nothing to prevent 
the humblest Talfiti or Kirkun from working his 
way up by merit to a MAmlatdirsbip. Under 
the rules of 187S the appointments of Mfimlat- 
dstrs were to be filled exclusively by graduates 
after a brief probation, thus materially injuring 
the prospects of the lower’ grades, Not only 
was a preferential claim to first appointmont 
granted to graduates, but the door to promotion 
from the lower appointments to the higher post 
of Mdmlatdar was practically closed to all who 
had not taken a degree, while for those who had, 
the way to a Mdmlat was made so easy that the 
lower appointments became mere steppiug stones 
to be passed over as quickly as possible. The 
result to the service was found to be disadvantar 
geous and tbe rules bod. to be modified in 1885. 
The rules prescribed by Government Eesolntion 
No, 7105, dated 2nd September 1885, were in 
force at tbe time of tbe Public Service Commis- 
sion of 1886-87. These rules prescribed that 
preference should be given to the claims of 
candidates for admission to the Revenue Depart- 
ment in tbe following order 

(a) Graduates; 

(J) Candidates who had passed the First 
Examination for tbe Degree of B.A or B.Sc,, 
or in Civil Engineering, or tbe Final Examina- 
tion of the Agricultural Class in the College 
of Science ; 

(c) Candidates who had passed the Previous 
Examination in Arts ; 

(d) Candidates who had matriculated or 
who held the 2nd year certificate of tbe Agri- 
cultural Class in a High School ; and 

(g) Candidates who held, a certificate of 
admission under the educational test. 

Although the intention and effect of these 
rales were specially to facilitate the promotion of 
graduates to the rank of MAmlatddr, rion-gradn- 
ates were not excluded. Two-thirds of the 
appointments went to graduates and ODe-third 
to non-graduates, while promotion to a Mdmlat 
was regulated by priority in passing the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination. • Revised 
rules were sanctioned in Government Resolution 
No. 4517, dated 14th Juno 1904, for reasons 
which were mentioned in the preamble of that 
Eesolntion. The principle on which they were 
based was to secora for the Revenue Service the 
best men possible, whether graduates or non- 
graduates, while at the same time securing to 
graduates the full proportion of appointments in 
the Revenue Department to which their training 
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and abilities entitled them. The rules of 1904 
provided that in making first appointments to 
the service the primary consideration should be 
superior education. A candidate for admission 
to the service under those rules must ordinarily 
have passed one of the following educational 
tests : — 

(1) The Degree of M.A., B.A., B.Sc,, L.Ag. 
or L.C.E. 

(2) The School Final Examination, or 

(tt) the fall Senior Commercial Examina- 
tion of the London Chamber of Commerce, 

(i) the second grade Pahlic Service 
Certificate Examination under the old rules, 

(«) the examination for the Public Service 
Certificate in Vernacular. 

13. In 1908 petitions were received from 
Revenue Subordinates io the three Divisions, in 
which they prayed for increase in pay owing to 
the rise in prices aod the increasing burden of 
office work. In passing orders on these petitions, 
Government in their Resolution No. 8001, dated 
6th August 1908, appointed a Committee of the 
Commissioners of Divisions and the Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of Land Records to 
report on the following points 

(1) The desirability or otherwise of modi- 
fying the rules for the admission to, and 
promotion in, the Subordinate Revenue Service 
prescribed in 1904. 

(2) The necessity or otherwise of raising 
the pay of the lowest grade of Kdrkuns. 

The joint report of the Commissioners of 
Divisions on (1) is contained in their letter 
No. A.-958, dated 7th May 1909, which is printed 
as an accompaniment to Government Resolution 
No. 1107, datod 7th February 1910. In this 
report the Commissioners have reviewed in detail 
the previous rules for admission to the Subordi- 
nate Rovonae Service and the results produced 
by them. They stated that the rules of 1904 
had, in most districts, resulted iu a falling off, 
either in quality or io quantity, of candidates, or 
in both, and that the fact of promotion depending 
almost entirely on departmental examinations 
had disorganised the whole of tho staff, as every 
Kdrkun who thought that he could pass the 
examinations left no atone unturned to get lave 
to study for them. The Commissioners stated 
that, according to the rules prescribed from time 
to time for admission to, and promotion in, the 
Subordinate Revenue Service, selection for 
important executive posts depended on priority 
iu passing tho departmental examinations and 
that the executive officers had been taken from 
the ranks. Tho Commissioners expressed the 
opinion that the departmental examination should 
be merely a qualifying test and that it should 
not determine the candidates’ whole future . 
career. They also observed that recruitmoot 
from the ranks resulted iu a positive disadvantage 
to a man who was to be called upon afterwards 
to exercise responsible functions. They accord- 
ingly proposed now rules which were sanctioned 
in Government Resolution No. 6970, dated 4th 
August 1910. The principle underlying these 
rules is the division of the service into two 
entirely separate brauches, called the Upper 
Branch and the Lower Branch, the former com- 
prising all appointments, the pay of which is not 
less than Rs. 60 per moasem, and the latter 
comprising all appointments on pay less than 


Rs. 50 per mensem. The rules provide for pro- 
motion from the Lower to the Upper Branch of 
men who possess special qualifications for the 
latter Branch. The selection of candidates for 
the Upper Branch is made by the Collector of 
each district from among persons — 

(a) who have taken the degree of M.A., 

B.A., LL.B., B.Sc,, L.Ag., L.C.E., or the 

diploma for the higher course granted by the 

Chiefs’ Colleges; and 

(J) who, though not graduates, appear to 

possess special qualifications for tho Branch. 

The selected candidate is kept ou probation 
for IS mouths and during that period draws a 
salary of Rs. 30 per mensem, At the end of 
the period of probation he has to appear for a 
qualifying examination, after passing which ho 
is confirmed. He has then to servo as Circle 
Inspector for two years. Promotions after first 
appointment to all posts below that of Mdmlat- 
ddr arc made by the Collector and are regulated 
by considerations of merit, seniority and public 
expediency. Appointments to the post of hliim- 
latddr are mado by the Commissioners of Divi- 
sions on similar grounds by selection from 
qualified members of the Upper Branch, and not 
less than one-half of such appointments are 
reserved for persons who have taken the Degrees 
and Diploma mentioned in {») above. Tho 
appointments of MdmlatdSrs are probationary for 
a year. Promotion to tho Second aud First 
Grades of Jtfmiatditrs is giVeu more in consi- 
deration of proved merit and capacity than of 
seniority. 

14. In paragraph 82 of their report tho 
Public Service Commission of 18SG-87 expressed 
the opinion that in view of tho probability of ihe 
promotion of officers in tho Subordinate Itevcnuo 
Service to the lowest grade of the Provincial 
Service as a reward for conspicuous morit, tlm 
rules for the recruitment of the Subordinate 
Service in each Province should bo carefully 
revised. It is expected that the mon selcctod 
under the latest rules of 1311) will be of a higher 
calibre than the candidates who have hitherto 
thought it worth their while to enter the Depart- 
ment, and that the quality of tho men selected 
will approximate to that of mon selected for 
direct appointment to the Provincial Service. 

15. Iu tho Northern aud Southern Divisions 
there are two vernacular languages, and it is 
considered essential that a MainlatdSr serving in 
either of these Divisions should bo acquainted 
with both in order to make his services availablo 
in any district to which it may ho expedient to 
pOStbiuK A Vernacular test was first introduced 
in 18S6 in the Southern Division. It was pro- 
vided that, iu making appointments of Mdujlat- 
ddrs, preference should be given fo men knowing 
both languages (Slardthi and Kanarese), and 
that failure to pass the prescribed test within a 
year of the first substantive appointment, or two 
years in tho case of men already appointed, 
would entail loss of appointment aud of promotion 
respectively. It was found that these rules 
could not be enforced in all cases. Government 
accordingly directed in 1S92 that punishment 
for failure to pass within the prescribed period 
shonld take the form of stoppage of promotion 
and a dedaction of 19 per cent, from the pay of 
defaulters. The orders were also extended to 
the Northern and Central Divisions, the ILimlat- 
dfirs in the former Division being required to 
have a knowledge of Gujardii and Marftki and 
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in the latter a knowledge of Mardthi and Kfina- 
rese. The experience gained since the orders of 
1892 were passed showed that there was no 
necessity for repairing MSmlatdfirs in the Central 
Division to pass in Kanarese. It was therefore 
directed in 1904 that n knowlege of Kfinarese 
need no longer he required from officers serving 
in the Central Division, but that candidates for 
Mandat in that Division whose mother tongue 
was not Maidthi should be required to pass in 
that language. 

The Commissioners of. Divisions have powor 
to grant exemption from passing the vernacular 
examination to 21<tmlatdars of not less than 45 
years of age, and also, in exceptional cases, to 
allow the prescribed period for passing the 
examination to be extended for not more than 
one year. 

Statin. 

16. The Mdmlatdiirs were until recently 
included in the Snbordinate Revenue Service. 
The question of including them in the Provin- 
cial Service was considered in connection with 
the recommendation made by the Poblic Service 
Commission of 1886-87 that the line of demarca- 
tion between the Provincial ood Subordinate Civil 
Services should be drawn between the appoint- 
ments of Deputy Collectors and ol Mdmlatdiirs. 
The Government of Bombay in the year 1899 
recommended to the Government of India that 
Mdmlatddrs should be included in the Provincial 
Service. The Government of India, however, 
did not accept this recommendation on the 
ground that officers of similar rank in other 
Provinces were not included in the Provincial 
'Service. The question was again referred to the 
Government of India in 1S94, but that Govern- 
ment stated that they were unable to accord to 
the Bombay Presidency any more favourable mea- 
sure of treatment thaD was elsewhere approved. 
The question was again considered in connection 
with the petitions received from lldmlatddrs in 
the year 1906 for improvement of their pay and 
states. A recommendation on the subject was 
submitted by this Government to the Govern- 
ment of India along with the recommendation 
for improvement in. Mdmlatdars J pay. The 
Government of India in their letter No. 1212, 
dated 2nd September 1910, sanctioned the inclu- 
sion of Mamlatdars in the Provincial Service. 
They laid down, however, that the admission of 
Mdmlatddrs to the Provincial Service should not 
per se givo them any claim for promotion to the 
rank of Deputy Collectors, that the rules for the 
appointment of Deputy Collectors should remain 
unaffected, and that the grading of Deputy 
Collectors and Mdmlatddrs should continue to 
"be separate and distinct. The Executive Branch 
of the Provincial Service is accordingly divided 
into two Divisions, the Upper Division comprising 
the Deputy Collectors, and the Lower Division 
comprising the Mdmlatdars. Although Maralat- 
dars are thus included in toe Provincial Service' 
tlio power of appointing them continues, with 
the sanction of the Government of India, to lie 
with the Commissioners of Divisions. The 
distinction introduced is thus entirely one of 
namo and prestige, It has not yet been applied 
to the officers of corresponding states in the 
Province of. Sind, who are known as Wukhtydr- 
kara. The Bombay Government has, however, 
approved of, the Commissioner in Sind’s proposal 
to include. Mukhtyarkdrs in. the Provincial 
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Service. The necessary application will bemad® 
to the Government, of India if, and when,' the 
provision in Dext year’ s budget on account of the 
revision of the grading of MukhtyArkars is finally; 
allowed. - ; . . -• , 


17. The following statement . shows", th'e" 
number'd appointments of M&mlatddrs held by 
the members of the several communities on 1st 
April 1887 and 1st April 1912 ; — • ‘ 


Community. 

let-April 

ISS7. 

1st April 
1912. 



Number. • 


Hindus 


140 

• ; UO 

Mabomtdaur 


t ,l . 

4 

Tarsia 

... 

? 

'■ G 

Christians 

■ ... • ... 

’ 



Total ... 

155 

. *191 

Community.: . , 

Percentage 
in 1887- 

Torceiitngo 
in 1912. ' 

Bimini 


04-19 

• 94-24 

Mahoraedana 


. .-05 

.. 2'10 

TaraU 


4-51 

. .814 

Christiana . . 


•65 

' "52 



• WO 

wo • 


• TLis Is exclusive of 4 appointments in t ho Central Division 
and 2 in the Southern Division which have been 6hown an 
vacant io thoQnarterly Civil List for let April 1912. 


18. The following statements show the grades 
of Mfimlatdius on 1st April 1887 'and tot April 
1912, and the number of appointments in each 
grade ; 

0« 1st April 1887.. 


For of each Grade, 

Number in each grade. 

lat Grade, pay Its. 250 ... 

25 

2nd Grade, psy Us. 200 ... ... 

84 

3rd Grade, pay Rv. 175 ... . J 

47 

4th Grade, pay Its. 1B0 ... 

61 

Total ...j 

165 '. . , 


On 1st April 1912. 


Fay of each Grade. 

Number id each grade.; 

1st Grade, pay Ks. 250 ... 

. • - 29 

2nd Grade, jay Es. 225 ... , ••• 


3rd Grade, pay Ik. 200 .... , , .. 


4th Grade, pay Its. 175, ... 


5to Grade, pay Bs. 350 ... 


, .Total 

- ■ , 197 - ; 
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STATEMENT A. 


Comparative statement showing the constitution of the grades of Deputy Collectors in the Presidency 
proper and in Sind as they stood on 1st April 1887 and on the same dale in 1912. 



STATEMENT B. 

Statement slowing the proportion of members of the various nationalities and castes holding appointments 
in the Provincial Civil Service, Executive Branch (Upper Division ), on 1st April 1912 in the Prolificacy 
proper and in Sind. 
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STATEMENT C. 


Statement showing the nationalities of officers holding appointments in the Provincial Civil Seme: 
Executive Branch ( Upper Division I, on 1st April 18S7 in the Presidency proper and in Sind. 



Triol/er Pi-mMoiim pnp ir and Sin-?—- 
Hiodtis .. ... GO i.e. G1-B2 percent. 

Parsis ... ... ... 9 „ J M3 „ 

Christians ... ... ... 10 n 15.9; 

MulianmedsDe ... ,,,4 £.-£ 
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statement d. 


Statement timing tie nnmler of appointments filled, since the promulgation of the 
Provincial Civil Service. Bales. in 1895, wider each method of recruitment.. 





Promotion of 
Subordinate 

0 fleers. 


Year. 

Direct competition. ' 

select on niter examination' 

(up to 1902) or after inviting . 
applications. 

. Naminstifa.' 

1895 .... 

No appointments 
of the year. 

Were made under the rules which 

came into j 

forcoin November 

1896 ...| 



8 


1897 ...j 

„ I 

2 (on probation—] 
one confirmed in 
1899 and the 
ether in 1900). 


0 

1 (already in Gov- 
ernment Serviee : 
held appoint- 
ment in another 
department; ap- 
pointed as proba- 
tioner and con- 
firmed in 1909). 

1698 ... 



. 7 

1899 ... 


* 

7 


1900' ..., 

1 • (on probation, 
confirmed in 

1902). 


3 


1901 ... 


2 


1902 ... 

1 (on probation, 
confirmed in 

1904). 

1 (on probation, confirmed tin 
1904). 

7. 


1903 ... 


1 (on probation, confirm'd in 
190&). ' 

' 8 ' 


1904 ... 



9 

1 (on probation, 
resigned in 

1906). 

1905 ... 



1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1907). 

4 

1906 ... 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1909). 

9 


1907 ... 


2 (on -.probation— one con- 
firm'd in 1909 and the other 
in 1910).' 

9 


1908 


1 -(on probation, confirmed in 
1910). 

7 


1909; ... 


2 (on probation— one resigned 
in 1910 and the iofcher con- 
firmed in 1912). 

6 

• ' i 


' 1910 


2 (on probation— one confirmed 
in 1912). 

' 9 

...... 

1911 ... 


1 (on probation, confirmed ini 

1912). 

13 


1912 


2 (on probation) ... 

17 




m 


. PAPERS REFERRED TO IN' CHAPTER I. 
No. 801. 

Ebou 

A. P. JfioDONNELIi, Esq., C.S.I, 
Secretary to tbo Government of India; 
To 

The SECRETARY ro ihb 

GOVERNMENT op BOMBAY. 

Home Department. 

Pa Situ. 

Calcutta, tie 14ik February 1830. 


Service to scheduled appointments must, how* 
ever, be determined by the preponderant adminis- 
trative needs and aptitudes of the province and. 
its people, and by the necessity for according to 
Indian civil servants and officers in a ton -regula- 
tion Commission who entered the service before 
the reduction of recruitment in 18S0, thu prefer- 
ential right, save in the exceptional circumstances 
contemplated in paragraph 21 of the Secretary 
of State's Despatch of 12th September, of 
appointment to offices entered in the schedule to 
24 and 25 Viet., Cap. 54, and other offices to fill 
which the different Commissions have hitherto 
been reernited ; and (3) that if no member of the 


In continuation of correspondence ending with 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s letter No. 2996, dated 7th 
June 1888, regarding the final report of the 
Public Service Coaaimion, 1 a® now directed 
to forward, for the information of His Excellency 
the Governor in Council, copies of the Govern- 
ment of India’s Despatch No. 58, dated 9th 
October 1888, and of the Secretary of State’s 
reply No. 104, dated 12th September 1889. I 
am also to communicate the following remarks 
and suggestions on the proposals of the Commis- 
sion so far as they relate to tho Judicial and 
Executive Branches of the Administration, and 
to request that the Governor in Council will take 
them into his considoration and favour the 
Governor General in Council with his views on 
the several points dealt with. 

2. The Governor in Council will observe that, 
while approving of the proposal to create a 

Provincial* Ser- 

Vice ’ fch ° Se ° reta ’ 7 
bas decided 

Chapter VII of tie Pnlilic Semico that legislation 
' Comroission’e Report, and it is shall not be under- 

sAry/xvx a.. 

OovorntBCut object of amending 

section 6 of 88 Viet, 
Cap. 3, and that a proportion of the appoint- 
ments now ordinarily held by members of tho 
Civil Service reernited in England shall not he 
definitely waosferred to tbo Provinoial Service. 
His Lordship considers that the object contem- 
plated by tho Commission will be practically 
attained by requiring each Provincial Govern- 
ment to place, ou a classified list, certain offices 
in the different grades and departments, and by 
publicly declaring these to he offices to which 
members of the Provincial Service may (subject 
to the conditions laid down in the Despatch from 
the Government of India, dated 9th October 
18S8) properly be appointed. These lists will bo 
arranged to suit the preponderant administrative 
needs, circumstances, and aptitudes of each pro- 
vince and its people, and tho proportion of appoint- 
ments in tuo different branches will be from 
time to time determined and varied accordingly. 

3. The Governor General in Council desires 
that the question of how this decision can be 
best carried into practice may now receive the 
careful consideration of the Bombay Government, 
and with a view of aiding its deliberations the 
following suggestions are thrown oat. The 
conditions, subject to which it will be possible to 
appoint a member of the Provincial Service to an 
office entered in tbo clcssified list, are (I) that 
tho maximum extent to which room in the 
higher offices will gradually become available for 
competent members of the Provincial Service 
is & of the appointments now held by the Indian 
Civil Service; (2) that tbs time and extent of 
tho admission of members of the Provincial 


Provincial Service who is fully fit. and competent 
ho available for any such office which may 
become vacant, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service shall be appointed. 

4. The first point to bo considered then is 
what appointments in Bombay may bo declared 
to be appointments to which, subject to the fare- 

a conditions, members of the Provincial 
shall be eligible. In determining this 
question it will be necessary to pay attention to 
the schedule attached to the Government of 
India Despatch ot 9 th October 1888, to the cadre 
requirements of tho Presidency of Bombay 
(including Sind) so far as appointments scliodulod 
under 24 and 25 Viet., Cap, 54, or to which tho 
principle of the schedule applies under tho 
• Secretaries 2 Secretary of State’s 

Under Secretaries * ** o orders, are con- 

Commiesiooora ot Division's"." 3 Cemed* and cspc- 
Commisswncr ot Customs, eiallv to tito 

H^?nHr,” imi,i ...' a* preponderant nd- 
Assiitant Magistrates !!! 42 miuistrative needs 
District Judges 17 and aptitudes of 

P ro ™<* art 

Sind l its peoplo at tho 

. — present timo. 

Told ... ito Having regard to 
these considera- 
tions tho following suggests itself to tho Gover- 
nor Genoral in Council, as at present advised 
and subject to any representations which the 
Governor in Council tnay seo fit to mako, as 
being a suitable list in the existing circnmstaucos 
of time ami placet— 

Heads of Districts 2 

District Judges and Assistant Judges ... 5 
Assistant Magistrates and Collectors ... 7 
giving a total of 14 appointments for the provinco 
or about one-seventh of the total number of 
scheduled posts. 

Besides tbe 100 "Scheduled” appointments 
enumerated in tho margin above, the cadre of tho , 
service in Bombay contains 20 local appoint- 
ments which, though not reserved, are ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
These 20 appointments include the two Member- 
ships of Council, the Commissionership in Sind, 
three High Court Judgeships, the Judicial Com- 
missiouership in Sind, and tbe 18 general 
appointments noted 

. Surrey and SeWemot Ccmraif- ; n t p, c mar gi D< 

Jlqnicipii Commoner, The Governor in 
Bombs;-. Council may desire 

*> “» »} 

Director of Agriculture. number of 14 
Be;isuir, nigh Court. appointments speci- 

R™™bm 1 cc I o f L [ . S iUff»i r S ; fied abovfi 
Private Secretary to ftls Erect- . , . 

lencj tbeGoremcir. declaring some of 

Chief Presidency Ihjfetatc. these 13 marginally 

kg ffiSStf afew ..ted appointments 


Huuidpsl Comini 
Bombay. 

Inspector General of Pris 
Registration and Straps. 
Director of Apiculture. 
Registrar, Sigh Court. 


declaring some of 
these 13 marginally 
noted appointments ' 
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dal Service; if so, the additional posts shonld be of the Tminda] Executive and Judicial Sec 
shown separately in the wa^indira.^in jut* Tices. 

a . omn - There is howe ve/no sn bstantinl distinction 
- ■ , r, ,, n ‘ •• between the work of an Assistant Magistrate- 
it Vo Collector and that of a Deputy Magistrate- 


graph 8 below, cave being taken that the r 
mom limit, of J ia not exceeded. The pay 
proposed for any posts wJucb the Governor m U0|jeaor m ^ 

Conncii may desire to add to the bsfc should be a]i a]ike are Sub-Divisional Officers, 

stated in the reply to this commum ton. j,nd 6 ven now it often happens that a Deputy 

S. Tbe schedule attached to the Despatch of Collector and magistrate is placed in charge of 

9 th October 1888 provided for the admission of an Assistant Magistrate’s charge. There is 

eligible Provincial officers to three more District therefore nothing to he gained by retaining the 
Judges and Assistant Judgeships than have been title of Assistant Magistrate when the post is 
indeded in the list above suggested and to one filled or the sub-division administered by an 
Under Secretaryship. Buf that schedule was officer of tho Provincial Service who would really 
meant to be a final settlement of the claims of he neither more nor less than a Deputy Magis- 
the Provincial Service to scheduled posts, to be irate. The Governor General in Council there- 
gradnally worked up to within "a generation of fore suggests that the seven additional appoint- 
official life.” It is certain that neither the ments of the Sub-Divisional Officer class which 
administrative needs of the Bombay Presidency it is proposed to open to Provincial officers should 
and Sind, nor the aptitudes of tbeir people, nor be distributed among the vnrions grades of the 
the claims of civilians recruited before I8S0, Deputy Magistrates and Collectors in' such 
permit at present, or will permit for many years manner as may appear equitable, a note being 
to come, oi the appointment of so many as 8 added that these appointments are subject to, 
Provincial officers to be District Judges and the conditions noted in paragraph 3 supra, and 
Assistant Judges, and the Bombay Government that when held by members of- the Civil Service 
entertains objections to the appointment of a their designation will he that of Assistant Magis- 
Piovinciol officer to an Under Secretaryship, trate. There would thus he a fulfilment of the" 
The list should ho framed with reference to Secretary of State's instructions to exhibit tbeso 
approximate reasonable requirements, It can be appointments on the Provincial Service list, so 
altered when such requirements change. Bnt if that the result may bo “a connected and grail u- 
tbo Governor in Conncii generally concurs in the ated series of offices rising from the subordinate 
schedule attached to the Government of India’s classes of administrative business to a very high 
Despatch of 9 th October 1SSS , to the Secretary level of superior and responsible deties, judicial • 
of State, the necessity of holding these four and executive, which will throw open a sure and 
appointments in reserve must not be lost sight honourable prospect of employment to persons 
of: their addition to the 14 posts mentioned in appointed in India, and of continuous promotion 
paragraph 4 will give 8 total of 28, or only 2 to officers of tried merit and ability/’ 
below the J of tho full oadre of 120 for local n 

BBr 7 j ce> 9- Subject to the conditions referred to in 

the preceding paragraph the Local Government 

6. When the number and description of the would be competent to appoint members of the 
posts to be placed upon tbe lists have been Provincial Service to tbe Assistant Magistrate- 
determined, the following points will arise fra 1 Collectors’ charges for which Provincial Officers' 
consideration,^., (1) the pay to be attached to are eligible, without reference either to the 
those posts when held by members of the Provin- Government, of India or to Statutory Buies, and 
cial Service, (2) the method of exhibiting the promotion up to the grade of first class Deputy 
posts in the list of Provincial appointments, and Magistrate-Collector or first class Subordinate 
(3) the rules regarding leave and pension to be Judge would ran in the ordinary way. Whether 
applicable to the Provincial Service, On the it is desirable that tho Local Government should, 
first point,. having regard to the resolts emerging ’under Statutory B-ules to be now framed, be 
from a strict application of the two-thjrds rule, competent to appoint to tho higher offices, or 
to the character of the duties to be performed, whether such higher appointments, or any of 
and to the conditions of native society, the them, should be made or sanctioned by the 
Government of India is disposed to think that. Government of India is a point upon which I am 
tho following rales of pay will be found suitable to request an expression of the opinion of the 
for the higher appointments when held by natives Governor in Conncii. 
of India 

19. The list of Provincial Executive and 
R s , Judicial officers in Bombay would then run as 

follows 


• 1st grodo Mogistrate-ColTector ...7 . 

1st „ Civil and S’Bsiraj Jndgc... j ■* 

2nd i, - llcgistrate-Collsctor ...0 . 

2 nd „ Civil and SchIohs Judge... ) 1 

7. When scheduled appointments below the 
grade, of District Magistrate and Collector are 
now held by Statutory Civilians the operation of 
tho two-thirds rale gives to the onpassed Assist- 
ant Rs. 256 a month, to the 3rd, 2nd, and 1st 
Assistant Magistrates Re. 820, Its. 448, and 
Ss. 57 C respectively. If such offices were to be 
kept separate it would probably be. sufficient to 
allot pay at the rate of Ms. 250, 300,400 and 600 
to listed posts corresponding to unpassed and 
era, 2nd and 1st Assistant Magistracies respcct- 
ively, and this scale, while so far -abolishing tbe 
twq-tbttds rule would enable the Government to 
^corporate the listed appointments in the grades - 


Appointments- hade oy of I|J £If 

MS I/OOil, GOTBBSKEKT - 

under Rules framed undeb 38 Vict., Cap. 8 
Sechoh 6. 

A=Brecutm, B= Judicial. 
i=Xamter cf appointment!. 


. B— Cml ond Sessions Judges (*} 



Officers holding ungraded appointments.' 
Executive. 


Names. 

Appointments. 1 

?iy. 

- 





Judicial, 



Appointments. 

Far. 



— 


ArPQIHTMENTE MADE BY THE LOCAL GoVEHUWEIIX 
KOT UNDER 33 Yjct., Cap. 3. 


II. 

A. — Depot j -Mr.gistrtttes and Deputy Collectors (i) ... Voo 

B, — Subordinate Judges {*) ... ... $50 

IV. 

A.— Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (t).„ COO 


B.— Subordinate Judges (x) 


VI. 


A.-Dc; 


VII. 


B.— Subordinate Judges (*) 

VIII. 

•A— Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collector?, 
Muralotdiirs (x) ... ... ... 250 

• All the appointments of Deputy Magistrate Dr Collector 
in Ills grudo will lo Assistant Magistracies held by Pro- 
vlnoM officers. 

Pay. 
Ks. 

... m 


IX. 


Note.— Of ttio store (x) anpoielments ill grade IV, (r) in 
grade VI, (z) in grndo VII aro subject to tbs claims of 
officers la tie Indian UyII Sendee appointed before IPSO 
If no lit and competent member of the Provincial Sen-ice is 

available, or if tin prep ' 

the province re 

appointed to any, . . . 

Officers holding ungraded appointments. 
Executive. 


Names. 

i Appointments. 

Fay. 



— 


Judicial. 


Es. 600 coold get do promotion to tbc Rs. 700 
or Rs. 800 grade of Deputy Magistrates other- 
wise time by vacating his appointment of 
Assistant Magistrate, and entering the class of 
Deputies. It is difficult to see bow the reten- 
tion of the designation Assistant Magistrate for 
a Provincial officer would secure any practical 
advantage, while it would certainly lead to 
inconvenience. 

11. With reference to the orders contained 
in paragraph 22 of the Despatch of 12th Sep- 
tember last, I am to request that each statutory 
civilian appointed in Bombay before the close of 
1889 may now be called upon to choose whether 
he will remain in his present position, or be 
transferred to the Provincial Servii-o with an 
acknowledgment of his preferential claims to 
promotion to scheduled appointments before other 
members of the Provincial Service. In this 
connexion it may ho well to state that the 
claims to promotion of a statutory civilian who 
elects to retain his present position and who 
has shewn the merit and ability necessary to 
justify bis advancement, will only be considered 
after the claims of civilians whose covenants 
bear dates previous to that of bis ccnlirmntinn 
have been satisfied, The admission of tho prior 
claims of civilians recruited befovo 1880, and 
after them of preferential claims of fit and com- 
petent statutory officers recruited Biuce that 
year, must be satisfied before any member of tlio 
Provincial Service can be appointed to listed 
posts under the rules now to bs framed. 'fho 
Governor General in Council will now bo glad 
to learn bow the choice has been exercised in 
each case. 

It must not be forgotten that the number of 
appointments referred to in paragraph 4 of this 
letter as to be opened from time to tuno to the 
Provincial Services must for the time bo reduced 
to the extent to which statutory civilians dcclino 
to join tho Provincial Servico and in tbc grade 
in which such statutory civilians hold offices. 
But once tho claims of existing statutory officers 
are satisfied, nil officers of the Provincial Servico 
would be placed on tho Bamo footing n« regards 
promotion to all grades. In other words, their 
promotion would bo governed by the same rale, 
namely, seniority qualified by fitness. 

12. With regard to tho question of the Leave 
aud Pension Rules to be applicable to officers 
holding the appointments under notice, I am to 
say that the Governor- General in Council sees 
no reason why tho present Uncovonanted Servico 
Leave and Pension Rules, or in other words tho 
provisions of Part III, Cap. XIV, Civil Service 
li^guhitions, regarding leave, and of Part IV, 
Caps. XY-XIX, regarding pensions, should not 
apply. Existing statutory civilians who refuse 
to join the Provincial Service would continue to 
bo governed by the Leave and Pension Rules 
now applicable to them. 


Names. 

Appointments. 

Pay. 



..... 


Such a scale as the preceding will enable the 
Local Government to give promotion from 
<mo grade to the other, while if the Assistant 
Magistrates’ charges, when held by Provincial 
officers, were shown separately, promotion 
would become more difficult. For example, it 
■would seem that a first Assistant Magistrate ou 
a 48b— 122 


13. The next step will be to prepare rules 
to regulate (lj admission to the Provincial Servico, 
and (2) appointment from the Provincial Servico 
to the offices of District Officer or District 
Judge, and the ungraded appointments to ho 
made under the Statute. These rules should bo 
prepared by tho Government of Bombay and 
submitted for the previous sanction of the’ Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. Those on tbo former 
point, should, as directed by tho Secretary of 
State, make due provision (so far as this has not 
already been secured) for indispensable educa- 
tional attainments, and must be adapted on 
the one hand to obtain thoroughly efficient 
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candidates, and on toe other lo secure the due 
representation in the. public service of too 
different classes of the community. 

' U. The Governor in Council will observe 
that'’ the Secretary of State has declined to 
sanction too entire cancellation of the orders ot 
April 1879, which in Bombay prohibit too 
appointment of any one bnt a native of India to 
any office in the Executive or Judicial Service 
carrying a salary of Rs. 200 a month or upwards 
without the previous sanction of the Secretary 
"of State. If, therefore, the Government of 
Bombay desires to appoint to such an office a 
person who is not a statutory native of India, it 
will still he necessary for it to obtain the 
previous sanction of the Secretary of State, 
Such appointments will often in toe opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council be desirable, 
and he therefore thinks that in the draft rules 
to regulate admission to the Provincial Service 
it should be made clear that the orders of 18th 
April 1879, though they restrict, do not prohibit 
the appointment of Europeans. It is to be 
remembered, however, that no European who 
does not satisfy the definition of native of India 
contained in section 6, 83 Viet., Cap. 3, is eligible 
for appointment to any of the scheduled offices 
opened to the Provincial Service, except in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed by 
24 and 25 Viet., Cap. 54^ 

15. The rules regarding the appointment of 
members of toe Provincial Servico to scheduled 
officos under toe provisions of the Statute 83 
Viet., Cap. 8, must, as directed by the Secretary 
of Slate, be drawn in accordance with the Act. 
They must, therefore, be prescribed by the 
Governor-General in Council and sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State in Council. With refer- 
ence to paragraphs 7 and 8 supra, the Provincial 
officers appointed in the place of Assistant 
Magistrates will bo Btyled Deputy Magistrates 
and Collectors and appointed by the Local 
Government. Whether appointments to higher 
posts should also bo made by the Local Govern- 
ment under rules to be framed under the 
Statute or by toe Government of India on 
nomination by the Local Government is a ques- 
tion on which, as already stated, the opinion of 
the Governor in Council is requested. And I 
am now to ask that rules may be drafted under 
83 Viet., Cap. 8, seotion 6, in accordance with . 
the views of the Governor in Council, and 
'submitted for too consideration of the Governor- 
General in Council. As it will be unnecessary 
to main tain for the Provincial Service, which is 
already a very large one, a reserve for men on 
leuvo and in training, such as is maintained for 
the strictly limited Civil Service and mixed 
'Commissions, provision must be made in the 
rules for the making of temporary appointments 
from the Provincial Service to scheduled offices 
in place of men deputed to other duty cr absent 
on leave. It should also be considered whether 
officers of the Provincial Service exercising only 
civil judicial functions should not undergo some 
period of probation in criminal business before 
they are appointed to a District and Sessions 
Judgeship. 

. lo. In paragraph 13 of Mr. Leo-Warneris 
letter referred to above, the view of the Bombay 
Government is stated that the line between the 
Provincial and Subordinate Services might 
be made so as to include toe officers gazetted 
by Government in the former and those not so' 
gazetted in the latter. As fcbe.Bombay Govern- 
ment is aware, the question of laying down' 
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definite rules as to what officers shall be gazetted 
is under toe consideration of the Govern men 
India, but the. practice in different parts of 
India varies very much, and until it ib made 
uniform over India, toe rule that gazetted 
officers should belong to the Provincial and n on- 
gazetted officers to the Subordinate Service 
would operate very unequally. The Governor- 
General in Council is not certain that it will be 
found, possible to prescribe a uniform rule 
regulating toe gazetting of officers; and he would 
therefore be disposed to prefer a rule fixing the 
line of demarcation between the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services according to pay, and that 
all officers drawing pay proper of less tlian 
Es. 200 should be included in the Subordinate 
Service. I am to ask that if the Governor in 
Council has no objection this line of division' 
may be adopted. 

17. With reference to' paragraph 25 of the 
Despatch of the Government of India, dated 9th 
October 1888, I am directed to enquire what 
proposals the Governor in Council would now 
make for establishing a Board of Examiners to 
test the educational qualifications of candidates 
for the Provincial Service. It will also he for 
His Excellency in Council to consider whether 
any and, if so, what change is required in the 
existing roles for recruitment of the Subordinate 
Service. 

18. Lastly;! am to invite attention to para- 
graph 23 of toe Government of India’s Despatch 
of the 9th October 1888, and to say that the 
principle of special , selection must he rigidly 
enforced, on all occasions of appointments made 
from the Provincial Service to the posts of District 
Officer, Sessions Judge and the ungraded 
appointments made under the Statute. I am also 
to take this opportunity generally to say that the 
Governor-General in Council fully accepts the 
4Cth recommendation of the Public 1 Service 
Commission ihafj inasmuch as the administrative 
charge of a district involves very responsible 
duties, the principle of selection should be more 
completely adopted even when a member of' the 
Indian Civil Service- is to be promoted to such 
office. His Excellency in Council has had 
occasion, in connection with memorials in which 
officers have complained of their supersession 
by juuiors iu the .post of Divisional Commis- 
sioner, to express his adhesion to the principle 
that selection and net seniority should govern 
such high appointments. The principle of 
selection must, be more absolute in respect of 
such appointment as that of Commissioner than 
it is in respect of the appointment of District 
Judge or Magistrate and Collector, but it should 
be distinctly recognized that mere length of 
service gives no claim to promotion in the Indian 
Civil Service above the rank of first Assistant 
Magistrate, and that do officer should be appoint- 
ed to the charge of .a district, or to be a District 
and Sessions Judge who has' not in the course 
of his previous service given distinct evidence 
that .he is fit for such office. . . 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

. Your most obedient servant, 

A. P. Mac DONNELL, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

, REVENUE' DEPARTMENT. 

i . Boaiag .Castle, 23rd. August 1892, 

, No. 6769.— With toe previous sanction of the" 
Governor- General in Council, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to notify that the following 
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■appointments in the Bombay Presidency, to fill 
which members oi the Civil Service oi India 
have hitherto been recruited^- shall be appoint- 
ments to which members of the Bombay Civil 
Service can properly be appointed, subject to 
the rules for the time being in force under 
33 Viet., Cap, 3, section 6 ■ 
2 posts of Collector and District Magistrate. 
2 posts of District and Sessions Judge, 

1 post of Joint Judge and Joint Sessions 

Judge. 

2 posts oi Assistant Judge and Sessions 

Judge. 

2. When these posts are held by members 
■of the Bombay Civil Service their pay shall be 
as follows 

Bs. 

Collector and District Migistrate— 

If in Ihs let Grade 1,600 

If in tbc 2nd Grade ... ... ... 1,200 

DLtdct tmd Sessions .radge— 

If jn tbc 1st Grade ... — ... 1,600 

If In tlie 2nd Grade 1.200 

It in the Ssd Grade ... 1,000 

Joint Judre nod Joint Session? Judge ... 800 

Assistant Judge and Scitions Judge— 

If in the let Grade 600 

If in the 2nd Grade •>. « ... 600 

3 . In addition to these appointments the 
following appointments, for which recruitment 
has hitherto been made in the Civil Service of 
India, have been thrown open to the Bombay 
Civil Service and added to the existing grados 
of that service 

A Cl paste at Bepaty 

Collector end 

tor, 1 I Magistrate, 3rd 

1 Grtulo, on COO 

s 4 ports oi Deputy 
• « u - J Collector and 

■sited; Magistrate, 1th 

Grade, oo ... 600 

2 posts of Deputy 
1 Collector sad 

Magistrate, Ctb 

_ Grade, on ... 300 

1 post of Tlilokdlri Settlement Officer $00 

1 post of Registrar of the High Court* ... 1&)0 

•Wife.— It rests with tlio Uonaarablc the Chief Justice to 
nominate an o'lioor for the appointment, subject to any rales 
and restrictions proscribed by His Exc .'Honey tho Governor in 
Conu oil. 

By order of His Excellency tie Bight Honourable 
the Governor in Council , 

T.D. MACKENZIE, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Bombay Cattle, 20 Ik November 1S95- 
No. 9138. — -The following roles for admission 
to the Bombay Provincial Civil Service prescribed 
by His Excellency tho Governor in Council 
with tho approval of the Government of India 
aro published for general information 

Hales for Admissioa to the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. 

I. The Bombay Provincial Civil Service shall 

C1..M .1 ptnom digit,!. )» Op» tort d* 

bed subjects of Her 
Majesty and of Native Princes in subordinate 
alliance with Her Majesty who have resided for 
not less thau three years boforo the date of 
appointment within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency or of States under the political con- 
trol of His Excellency the Governor in Council : 
Provided that, in the case of a European not 
coming within the definition of native of India 
contained iu section <5 of 38 Viet., Cap. 3, the 
previous sanction of the Government of India 
must be obtained to his appointment to the 


Service, and that of the Secretory of State to his 
appointment to a listed post. 

• II.' The serrico will be divided into two 

branches, the Executive 

• Dinaon into Executive CDX nTjnsiog about 7 5. and 
and Jndtral branches. ,, r T , 

the Judicial comprising 
about 125 appointments, as notified from time to 
time, oat of which about 15 in the Executive 
and about 13 in Judicial branch will be localised 


Executive Branch. 

Presidency proper. 

III. Vacancies in the 

BKOllfe bl ,„ tll 

Executive taeco. . ... . . 

ordinarily bo filled up by 

(a) direct competition ; 

(5) selection among candidates after exam- 
ination ; 

( c ) promotion' of selected officers, who aro 
already in the subordinate service. 

IV. Sis months’ notice will be given in tho 

Government Gazette and 

Recruitment by competi- th G public newspapers of 

meats to bo filled up 
each year by direct competition and by selection 
after examination, and of the date fixed for tho 
examination. Admission to tho examination will 
bo subject to the following conditions 

(i) The age of candidates shall not bo less 
than 21 or more than 25 years on tho date 
to bo fixed by Government for tho examina- 
tion. The proofs of ago required will be 
the same as under the rulos approved by 
the Governmout of India for candidatos 
proceeding to England to compete for tho 

_ Indian Civil Service. 

(ii) Candidates must produce satisfactory 
certificates of— 

(a) physical fitness for the servico of Govern- 
ment from the Presidency Medical Board ; 

(J) nationality; 

(c) character, from the heads of such 
schools and colleges as tboy may hnvG 
attended, or, in tho event of their being 
already in the service of Govommcut, 
from the head of the department in 
which they may be employed. 

NoU.— Condi'ions (i) ami (ii) (a) may lo relaxed or die- 
pcnssl r.-illi in lire case of eindiilatcs already ill the tiTrieO Ot 
Government. 

V. The examination will ho conducted by n. 

The examination. special Board under tho 

general direction of tho 
Educational Department of Government. 

(i) Tho appointments offered for direct com- 
petition will bo filled up in accordance with 
the order of merit determined by the Board 
and reported to Government as the result 
of the examination. 

(ii) Candidates will be required to satisfy tho 
Board that they have such a knowledge of 
one of the vernacular languages of the 
Presidency — Hindustani, Gujarati, Mara- 
thi, or K.lnarese— as enables them to 
speak, read, write and translate with 
facility from the written character into 
English, anil rice r ersii. 

(iii) The subjects of examination will be ns 
follows : — 

A.— Otliyafery. 

I.-History and Geography of England and 
India. 
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• II.— Mathematics, including — 

(1) Arithmetic, up to and including vulgar 

- and decimal fractions, proportion, and 

ample interest; . 

(2) -Algebra, np .to and including simple 
equations ; 

(3) Euclid, Books I and IL - • 

III. — EngMsh-literature and composition. 

' B.— Optional. 

Not more than three of the following 
subjects : — 

IV. — Natural Science. 

Not move than two of the following branches— 
Chemistry, Electricity, Geology, Botany. 

V. — Moral Science— Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

YI.— One classical language— Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, or Latin. 

VII. — Political Economy. 

VIII, — Higher Mathematics. 

Province of Sind' 

VI. Appointments to the Executive Branch 
in Sind will also be filled up under the above 
rules except that the examinations will be con- 
ducted at Karachi by a Board to be appointed by 
the Commissioner, who will report the results to 
Government, and that the veruocolar language 
in the case of candidates for appointment by 
direct competition or selection after examination 
will be Sindbi, or Hindustani. 

Judicial Bbakob. 

Presidency proper. 

VII. No candidate will be appointed to the 

' Wi .' i * 1 , br, ” ch ” l » 3 » 
age is less than 21, or 
unless ho is already in Government service, more 
than 30 years, and who has not Qualified for a 
Subordinate Judgeship under section 22 of Act 
XIV of 1869, 

and either 

(a) been in foil and continuous practice for 
three years as an advocate, vakil or 
pleader in a Civil Court} 

’ or 

(i) served for three years as Honorary Assist- 
ant under the Government Header in the 
High Court or in a District Court; * 
Note.— The Lego! Betnembran.-cr will upon application 
assign qualified persons as Honorary A ssisfanti to Government 
Pleadors. 

1 or 

(c) served with approval for three years in any 

High Court of the Coorfcs mar- 

Pieaidcnoy Small Ciube Court. ginaiiy noted as 

tSSHEL*) 

or . Provincial (at a Sadat Head Clerk, Shens- 
Smnil Cause l Station, teddr, Deputy 
Conrt _ ' Shoristeddr, N&rir, 

or First Assistant to tho He gistrar or as 
Honorary Assistant under the Registrar 
or Clerk of the Court; 

Note,— Qualified persons desiring to to employed in a Civil 
Court should apply to the liegi trar of tho High Court of tho 
Chief Jodgo of tho Presidency Small Causa Court, or tho 
District Judge, us tho caso may be. 

or 

(d) exercised with approval magisterial powers 
for three years while holding office as a 
Mamlatdar or Head Kdrkun ; 

or 

t«) performed successively for a continuous 
period of three consecutive years more 
than one of the duties specified in clauses 
M (&), (e) and (d). 

- Where tho candidate lias acquired a qualifi- 
cation under section 22 of Act XIV of 1869, 


otherwise than by practising for five years as an- 
advocate or vakil of tho High Court, the .period 
spent in performing the duties specified in 
clauses (a), (J), (c) and (d) must be wholly subse- 
quent to the acquisition of such qualification. “I' 

VIII. Every candidate for appointment shall 

, submit his application fco- 

the Print. Swretoj 
to His Excellency the Governor accompanied by 
satisfactory certificates— . 

(a) of nationality; 

(j) that he is within tho prescribed limits of 
age, tbe proofs of age being the same as 
those required under Rule IV (i) ; 

(c) that he is physically fit for the service of 
Government; . ,• 

(if) that be is of good moral character; ■ 

(c) tbat he has such a knowledge of one of the 
vernacular languages of the Presidency— 
Gujarati, Marathi or Kdnarese (or ■ of 
Hindu stkn i ) — as enables him to speak, 

■ read, wri te and translate with facility from 
tho written character into English and 
vice vend. 

Note.— The certificate moclianeA in (cl must' hosigndby 
the Prcidcnry Modicsl Heart and those men tinned in 
W) nml (e) may be arned by u District J adge, by tho Ch W J ndgo- 
o£ tho Court of Small Causes nt Bombay, by tlio ITmcipal of 
ft College or other jrslitnt-on recognized by tlio Uuivmity of 
Bombay, l>y a Professor of the Government Law School, by 
the (Brief Judicial, Eiccntivo or Political Officer <if tho British 
Government in a district outside tho limits of ti:o Bombay 
Presidency, ot is « Natii-e State, or by the Begistearcf tho 
High Court. 

IX. In making appointments from among can- 

„ , u , .... didates qualified under 

„ nd (iJ of 

Rule VII, His Excellency the Governor in 
Council will be guided in his selection solely by- 
regard to the special merits of tbs candidates;, 
in other cases be will, except when it may Tor- 
special reasons seem to him desirable to follow 
some other course, and except as hereinafter 
provided, select from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 
according to the date on which they severally, 
obtained tbe degree of LL.B., or passed tlio 
examination prescribed by the High Court 
under section 22 of Act XIV of 1869, or were- 
enrolled as advocates or vakils of the High 
Court : Provided that , 

(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint- 
ment, substantive or acting, that may be- 
offered to him, shall lose his claim to the. 
next three vacancies j 

(2) any candidate who lias passed an examina- 
tion before tho Central Committee in any 
of three Ycmacnlar lauguagos—Maidthi, 
Gujardti, or Kstnarese - other than his 
own shall obtain priority over other 
candidates, not having so passed, who 1 
became qualified in the same year under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1869. 

X. Except in- special cases in which His 
Excellency the Governor 
in Council may otherwise 
order, every candidate 

willbo appointed to the lowest grade of Subor- 
dinate Judges of the Second Class, and the 
appointment will be conditional on his passing, 
‘within two years, in one of the three vernacular- 
languages other than his own, specified in 
Rnle IX (2), if he has not done so before- 
appointment, 

Province of Sind. 

XI. No candidate will bo appointed to the 

, ... Judicial branch in Sini 

, . Qua mea urn. whose age js Jess than 21' 


Ordinary conditions i 



or, nnless he is already in the Government 
service, more than 30 years and who is not 
qualified to practise as an advocate or pleader 
in all the Courts of Sind, including the Sadar 
Court. 

XII. Every candidate for appointment shall 
submit his application to 
^Application for appoint- Commissioner in 
Sind, accompanied by 
such certificates of age, character, nationality, 
physical fitness or other qualifications as may, 
from time to time, he prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner, IE called on to do so, the candidate 
must satisfy the Commissioner that he is able 
to read and write both English aud Sindhi with 
ease and accuracy, and that he has recently 
been residing for a period of not less than 
three years in Sind, or in some other part of the 
Presidency of Bombay, or in some province 
adjoining Sind. 

Sill. In mating appointments from among 
candidates already in 
Government seme, the 
Commissioner will be guided in his selection 
Bolely by regard to the special merits of the 
candidates; in other cases be will except when 
it may, for special reasons, seem desirable to 
follow some other oourso and except as hereinafter 
provided, select, from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 
according to the dates on which they were 
severally allowed to practise as advocates or 
pleaderB in the Coarts of Sind : Provided that 

(1) any candidate who refuses aoy appoint- 
ment, substantive or acting, that may 
he offered to him, shall lose his claim to 
the next three vacancies; 

(1) any candidate who during the period of 
three years referred to in Ralo XII lias 
beeu in full and continuous practice as 
an advocate, vakil or pleader in a Civil 
Court shall obtain priority over other 
candidates who have not beeu so 


Transfers to Sind Judicial 


Svlt ,— Should tbore be u break or breaks in tlw period of 
throe full yonrj owing to illueas or absence for any other 
cause recognised by tho Commissioner, tho period of three jrara 
may consist cf two or mote perioda preceding or following such 
break or brrnke, 

XIV. Except in special cases in which the 

„ , Commissioner may 

11 •‘l— 

candidate will he 
appointed to the lowest class of Subordinate 
Judges in Sind. 

XV. A subordinate Judge transferred from 
another part of India to 
Sind shall not receive 

any promotion iu Sind 
after lie has been tbero for two years, unless 
within that period ho satisfies the Commissioner 
that Uo can talk and understand Sindhi aud 
can read and write it with ease and accuracy. 

Gekedal Roles, 

XVI. Nothing iD any of the foregoing rules 

. shall prevent His 

*™- Ev..l1 e ^lh.G.v™ 
in Conned or the 
Commissioner in Sind, as the case may be, from 
appointing in exceptional cases any person whom 
they consider to be specially qualified to the 
Executive or Judical branch o! tbe Provincial 
Service by nomination pare and simple nor from 
making such arrangements for carrying on the 
duties of officers temporarily absent as may bo 
convenient,, nor be construed as an engagement 
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on the part of Government, who reserve the 
right to vary the rules from time to time, with 
or withont notice, as the public interests may 
require. 

XVH. Unless otherwise expressly directed, 
„ , , every appointment to 

tie Provincial Civil 
Service shall ho probationary for two ye«r6 and 
until tbe probationer lias passed tho depart- 
mental examinations, if an)', prescribed for the 
branch to which he beloug?. Candidates 
appointed to the Executive braDck will be 
required to go through a prescribed course of 
equitation and obtain a certificate of proficiency 
before they are confirmed, 

XVIII. After confirmation no member of 
. tho Service shall bo 

umiEsa . dismissed, except on the 

result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 

XIX. Promotion to appointments the salary 

„ of which is less than 

u 50(l a mi]tt wilI 
ordinarily be given according to seniority, 
subject to Gtness and approved conduct. 
Promotion to appointments of which the salary 
is Rs. 500 a month and upwards will be based 
solely on fitness aud merit, seniority being 
regarded only when the claims of two or more 
candidates of equal fitness and merit corao into 
competition. 

XX. Subject to tho proviso that no officer 

the Executive to tho 
Judicial branch unless, in the Presidency propor, 
ho is qualified for a Subordinate Judgeship under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1869 or in the 
Province of Sind under Rule XI of these Rules 
nod has completed three years' sorvico uudor 
Government, it shall be open to Government, on 
application or otherwise, to transfer an officer 
between the Presidency propor and Sind and 
from one braucli of tho Servico to the other, and 
to determine his position in the branch to which 
be is transferred. 

By order of His Hxcdhtny the 

Governor in Council, 

J, MONTEATH, 

Acting Secrotary to Govemmont. 
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List of Appointments in tie Executive Brand 
of tie Bomiay Provincial Civil Setoice in 
tie Presidency proper. 
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LIST A-2. 


Ust of Appointment* « the Bxicviw Brand 
of the Bombay Provincial Cvnl Service tu 
the Province of Sind. ' 


. Serial i 

Ei'mlerof 

appoint- 1 

Appointment. 

Jay. 

Rupees jwwmst*. 

. 

Depute Collector and Magistrate, 
2 nil Grade. 

»0 

2 

Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, 
3rd Grade. 

600 

IMS 

Four Denote Co) lectors and Magis- 
trates, 4th Grade. 

CM 

MO 

Four Deputy Collectors and Magte 
trateSjtth Grade. 

400 

11— IB 

Fico Deputy Collootons nad Magis- 
trates, 8th Grade- 

aw 


LIST B-l. 


List of Appointments in the Judicial Branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Presidency proper. 


Serial ^ 
appoint- 

Appointment. 

Pay. 

Rupees per Meuse*. 

■ 

District end Sessions Jtidgo - - 

1 Re. 1 , 000 , its. 1,200 

1 or 1H. 1,004 tt- 
1 cording at tho 



j mode to lit Sod 

3 

Do, .. J 

) Judgeship. 

a 

Bcgiilrar o( tho ffljh Oonrt, Ap- 
pellate Side. 

1,500 

, J 

Jodgo of the Small Caooo Court. 
Poona. 

9W 

e 

Jciot dodge aad Sessions lodge ... 

EM 

0 

Judge oHhe Small Ceueo Court, 

E00 

. 

Judge of (be Small Can* Court ot 

Surat and Broach. 

600 

8—10 

Thrco Subordinate Judges, 1st Clast, 
1st Grade. 

900 

U-H 

Four Subordinate Jadgoe, lit Class, 
Snd Grade, 

m 

IE 

18 

Arslilant Jndgo and Sessions Judge. 

Do. 

1 Rs. 000 or IU. 6(0 

I according as tho 
> nppoH'lmenl Is lo 
the lit or 2 nd 
/ Grade. 

17— M 

Bight Subordinate Jugdra, 1st Class, 
3rd Grade, 

*» 

M— 13 

Nineteen Subordinate Judge*, Snd 
C!a*>, 1st Grade.. 

AM 

44-K. 

Ttrenty-tTOSubrsrdlnilo Judgee.M 
Class, -ad Grade. 

5M 

KJ— 101 

Thjrty-slx:^ Subordinate Judges, !ne 

500 

Mi-113 

Eleven Snhoidioato Judges, 2uc 
. Clara, Atlr Grade. 

IK 


LIST B-2. 


List of Appointments in the Judicial Branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Province of Sind- 


Serial 

appoint- 

Appointment, 

Eopeeeprmnufto, 

I-S 

I Two Subordinate Judges, First Cl ess. - 

AM 

*-* 

Throe Subordinate Judges, Second 
Class. 

WO 

8-40* 

|H«e Subordinate Jndga, 'Third 

Class. 

a» 

u-ia 

frh-ra Snhotillaate Judges, Fourth 

IP 


Letter to tie Secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department) No- 3863, dated 
9th June 1898.' 

No. IV of the rules regulating admission to 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service lays down 
that sis months’' notice will he given in the 
Government Gazette and the public newspapers 
of tbo number of appointments to be filled up 
each year by direct competition and by selection 
after examination and of the date fixed for tho 
examination, and No. V * (i) of the roles lays 
down that the appointments offered for direct 
competition will be filled up in accordance with 
the order of merit determined by a Special 
Board of Examiners and reported to Government 
as the result of the examiuarion; The intention 
of these rules is that certain anticipated vacan- 
cies shall be set apart to be filled up by competi- 
tion and to those vacancies the successful 
candidates shall at once be appointed subjeofc 
only to the probationary period of two years and 
the passing of the Departmental lixiiminatious 
as provided in No. XVII of the rules. This 
system is inconvenient because in th t first place, 
itiauevereasy—souietimesit is impossible— to 
say with any degree of certainty six months 
beforehand that there will be vacancies available, 
and secondly, the result of appointing successful 
competitors to Deputy Collectorships is that the 
offices intended to be held by men who can do 
the work of a Deputy Collector are actually held 
by men who cannot do it. 'Die candidates who 
came out successful at the Provincial Civil 
Service Examination held in year 3897 have now 
been in service for the last 14 months mid it 
appears that although the successful competitors 
draw tho salaries of Deputy- Colls' tors they are 
unfit for want of experience and training, to 
perform the duties and other offices have to he 
provided by the erection of special temporary 
appointments. His Excellency the Governor in 
Council therefore thinks that in order to meet 
the difficulty the probationers appointed by 
competitive examination should .form a separate 
class altogether outside of, and in addition to, 
the Deputy Collector cadre receiving a salary of 
Ks. 200 per me neen, and that these probationers 
should hold these appointments until — 

(1 ) they have passed both the Lower and 
Higher Standard Departmental Examinations, 

(2) they have shown themselves qualified 
for snch magisterial powers as- Government 
may consider essential as a preliminary to 
appointment as Deputy Collectors, and ' 

(3) until psrmauent vacancies have .occurred 
in the list of Deputy Collector and the pro- 
bationers have been appointed thereto. 

2. I am accordingly to request that you will 
be so good as to move the Government of India 
to accord their sanction to the above proposal. 
I am to add that if the proposal is sanctioned 
steps will be taken to modify the rules in that 
respect. 


Letter from the Government of India, Home 

Department, No. 1771, dated 2nd September 
' 1898. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of' 
Mr. Monteat h J 8 letter No. 3868; dated tlis 9th 
June 3898, on the subject of the present system 
prescribed by the rules regulating admission into 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service under which 
snccrasf ul competitors after competitive examina- 
tion are at once appointed to the lowest grade 
of Deputy Collectors, subject only to the pro- 
bationary period of two years and the passing of 
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the Departmental Examinations, the Government 
of Bombay consider this system inconvenient, 
because in the first place, it is never easy — 
sometimes it is impossible— to say with any 
degree of certainty beforehand that there 
will be vacancies available and, secondly, the 
result o£ appointing successful competitors to 
Deputy Collector ships is that the offices intended 
to beheld by the men who can do the work are 
actually held by men who, being untwined, 
cannot do it. The Governor in Council proposes 
therefore that the probationers appointed by 
competitive examination should form a separate 
class altogether outside of, and in addition to the 
Deputy Collector cadre, and that these pro- 
bationers should receive a slary of Rs. 200 a 
month until such time as they have passed thB 
Departmental Examinations and have shown 
themselves qualified for such magisterial powers 
as Government may consider essential as a 
preliminary to appointment ns Deputy Collectors 
and until permanent vacancies have occurred in 
tho list of Deputy Collectors and probationers 
have been appointed thereto. 

2, In reply I am to say that the Government 
of India accept in principle the proposals of the 
Government of Bombay. The Governor-General 
in Council considers that there is much to be 
urgod in favour of prolonging the period of pro- 
bation, especially in the Bombay Presidency, 
where the minimum pay of an ordinary Deputy 
Collector is Its. 300 a mouth. It appears, how- 
ever, that so high a pay as Rs. 200 a mouth 
throughout the term of probation is not necessary, 
and the Government of India would suggest, for 
the consideration of Hie Government of Bombay, 
that a probationer should receive Rs. ItlO a 
mouth for the first six mouths and then Rs. 150 
a month till the Lowor Standard Examination is 
passed, attar which ho might be allowed Re. 200 
a month. This ia the arrangement which has 
been in force for some years in the North- 
<W eatera Provinces and Oudh. I am at the same 
time to suggest that Rule XVII should be 
revised so as to make it clear that if a proba- 
tioner does not pass the examination in two years 
he can be removed. 

3. The financial effect of the proposals 
requires further consideration. The present 
grade of Rs. 3l)0 includes provision for a certain 
number of Deputy Collectors not fully qualified, 
and I am to inquire whether the Government of 
Bombay proposo to reduce its numbers concur* 

'rently with introducing the lower probationary 
grade. I am also to inquire how many appoint- 
ments the Governor in Council proposes to fix ns 
the maximum of tho new grade, because, if the 
total annual cost will exceed Rs. 25,000, the 
scheme will require the snuctiou of Her Majesty's 
Secrotary of State. 


•Letter to tho Government of India, Home 
Department, No. 885, dated 3rd Febru- 
ary 1809. 

I am directed to reply to Mr. Lusou's letter 
No. 1771, dated the 2nd September last, regard- 
ing the creation of probationary appointments 
to be held by successful competitors at the 
■examination for admission into the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. 

2. The Government of Iudia have accepted 
the proposals of this Government in principle 
hut have questioned the necessity of paying so 
much as Us. 200 a month throughout the period 
■ of probation, and lower emoluments havo been 


suggested. The Governor in Council is inclined 
to doubt whether, having regard to tho expense 
of living in this Presidency and the legitimate 
expectations of successful candidates for the 
Provincial Service, its. 150 is not the lowest pay 
on which such a candidate ought to start. He 
therefore proposes that the pay of probationers 
should bo Rs. 15J for the first year, after that 
Its. 175 until they pass the Higher Staudard 
and after tbit Rs. 200 until they obtain an 
appointment in the Provincial Service. In tho 
most favourable event that can arise, probationers 
may pass their Lower Standard in six months 
and their Higher Staudard in twelve months. 
The maximum number of probationers for whom 
allowance need be made is four— two first-year’s 
probationers on pay of Rs. 1 50 for six months and 
Rs. 175 for six months, two second-year’s proba- 
tioners on Rs. 200. The probationers would bo 
employed much in the same way as newly joined 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and a 
certain expenditure would be required on travel- 
ling allowance, temporary establishment and 
contingencies, which the Governor in Couucit 
estimate at Rs. ollO in round number per 
probationer for the first year anti Its. l,l)0l) per 
candidate for the second. The maximum total 
expenditure entailed would therefore bo as 
follows 


Two Bwi-ycar probationer! on 11 b. ICO per 
inrujtn for 6 wombs, fit 175 for 

G months 8,990 

EstablUbmeut, etc., ot III. 50J ptr annum 

for each probito.icr _ 1,009 

Two scc.rail-y.ac probationer* at Hi, 290 

perm'ixm for 12 nonths 4,800 

Eitib.laliiocnt, etc., at Its. 1 ,000 per annum. 2,000 

Total ... 11,700 


Tho expenditure required amounts therefore to 
less than half the sum of Its. 25,00-J for whioh 
the sanction of the Secretary of State is neces* 
sary. 

3. With reference to paragraph 8 of tho 
letter under reply, I am to stale tlmt tho lowest 
grade ol Deputy Collectors does nut, as appears 
to be suppos'd by the Government of India, 
include provision for a certain number of Deputy 
Collectors not fully qualified. There are nine- 
teen appointments in this grade— sixteen aro 
appointments sanctioned prior to tho crenliou of 
the Bombay Provincial Service and tinware 
appointments transferred to that service from 
the Indian Civil Service. Tho sixteen wore 
always oud are still appointments iutonded to ho 
held by fully qualified Deputy Collectors. Tho 
other three are ulso appointments intended to be 
held by fully qualified Deputy Collectors: for 
the appointments transferred from the Indian 
Civil Service to the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service do not include any provision for officers 
on leave or in training, The number of Indian 
Civilians recruited is reduced by 27’5 per cent, 
to provide for officers on leave nud in training 
nud it is on the reduced number that a calcula- 
tion is made of the number of posts to bo 
transferred from the ludian Civil Service to the 
Bombay Provincial Ciril Service. In tho Indian 
Civil Service five men are provided for 3625 
posts; in the Bombay Provincial Civil Service 
the u umber of officers provided is the same as 
the number of posts to be filled. None of the 
officers are supposed to bo in training, and in the 
places of all who proceed on leave, m eD aro 
appointed to act from outside the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. Up to the present 
these acting vacancies have usually been filled 
by Mdmlatdars. The probationary appointments 
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now proposed to be made and tbe expenditure 
involved are therefore additions to the cadre and 
scale of expenditure now sanctioned for the 
Provincial Civil Servica. ' 


Letter from the Government of India, Home 

Department, No. 443, dated 21st July 1900. 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence 
ending with your letter No. £819, dated the 8th 
December 1899, regarding the creation of a 
grade of probationers for admission into the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service. 

2. In Mr. Hon tea tli’s letter No, 3863, dated 
the 9th June 1898, the Government of Bombay 
proposed that the probationers appointed to the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service by competitive examination should form 
a separate class altogether outside of, ntd in 
addition to, the cadre of Deputy Collectors ; and 
that they should receive a salary of Rs. 200 a 
month, until Btieh time as they passed the 
Departmental Examinations and showed them- 
selves qualified for such magisterial powers as 
the Government might consider essential as a 
preliminary to appointment as Deputy Collectors 
and until permanent vacancies occurred in the 
list of Deputy Collectors and the probationers 
had been appointed thereto. In Home Depart- 
ment loiter No. 1771, dated the 2nd September 
1898, the Government of India accepted in 
principle the proposals of the Government of 
Bombay, but expressed a doubt whether so high 
a pay as Rs, 200 a month throughout the term of 
probation was necessary, and suggested for the 
consideration of the Governor in Conncil that 
a probationer should receive a pay of Rs. 100 a 
month for the first sis months and then Rs. 150 
a month till the Departmental Examination by 
the Lower Standard was passed, after which he 
might be allowed Rs. 200 a month; the Govern- 
ment of India also enquired whether the Local 
Government proposed to reduce the numbers 
m the present grade of Rs, 300 concurrently 
vnth^ introducing the lower probationary 

w In 325 . IeUer No - 885 < “ tbe 3rd 
February 1899, !t is urged that having regard 
to the oxpense of living in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and the legitimate expectations of 
successful candidates for the Provincial Service 
the lowest pay of the probationer should not be 
less than Rs. 150 a month. Tbe Government 
ot iiombay accordingly recommended that the 

pay of probationers should be R s . l 50 a monUj 

or the firs year, then Rs. 175 a month until 
they pass tl ho Departmental Examination by the 
iiigher Standard, and after that Rs. 200 a month 
until they are appointed to the Provincial 
Service. It is stated that the maximum number 
of appointments which should thus be created 
for probationers sboufd he fixed at four, the cost 
of which including travelling allowance, tern- 
- f- 

teti 0 I ^i.Va e to p y o fSe 1, ta«i' es 'l a 

the cadre of the Bombay Provincial Service ^ 

Q - t0 “* a sanctions the revieed 


proposals of the Government of Bombay as. 
detailed in that letter. J 

5. lam to take this opportunity to enclose,. 

for the consideration of 

? b S'™™? of b™. 

•fated tlis cocli April 0fl yj a copy of a corre- 
1839. spondenee with the 

S «o'Jo f Sfa ls ,„W 

Public, dattd the lBth Qn , . , the margin, from 
Jane J8DD. which it will be’ seen 

that His Lordship has 
sanctioned the introduction of an important 
scheme for the re-organization of the Executive 
branch of the Bengal Provincial Sirvico. The 
main feature of this-scheme is that it creates a 
self-contained service so , constituted’ as to. 
include provision for all the ordinary work 
which Deputy Magistrates are called upon to 
perform, as well as for leave vacancies. Sack a 
scheme obviates the hardship caused by the 
appointment of officiating Deputy, .Collectors at 
the bottom of tho list. If such officers have 
substantive appointments in other branches of 
the public . service, which does not however- 
appear to be always tho case, they are not 
prejudicially affected as regards leave and 
pension but the persons appointed to act in their 
original appointments are probably so affected 
Ian to enquire whether fch 0 Governor in Council 
is disposed to recommend a re-organization of the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Service in 
tee Bombay Presidency on the lines adopted fob- 
Bengal. If so, I am to request that a list of the 
appointments considered necessary may be drawn 
up and submitted for tbe consideration of the 
. „ , Government of India. 

M “e^WogWlo the 
tbo 27th January ivoo. recent increase* in the- 

. , number of posts to be 

held, by tbe members of the Indian Civil Service 
m the Bombay Presidency. This list with the 
addition of 10 per cent., as in Bengal, to the 
number of appointments shown therein to 
provide for leave vacancies, will conatitute’thb. 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service Executive 
Branch. . f 

6. I am to explain that tho increase effected 
last year in' the strength of the Executive 
branch of the Bengal Provincial Service, so .ob 
to constitute a self-contained service, od)j ini 
directly led to increased cost, such increase being 
due to the then officiating and substantive pro 
tempore Deputy Collectors being rendered able to 
count their service towards leave and pension ' 
The increased expenditure for the re-organization 
of tho Bombay Provincial Service should be- 
similarly restricted. 

i. hinally, lam to say that any proposals- 
which tho Government of Bombay desire to 
submit for the consideration of the, Government 
ot India in accordance with the suggestions- 
oontaincd m tbs letter should bo accompanied 
by a proposition statement duly verified bv the ‘ 
Accountant-General. J 


Letter to the Government of India, 'Home 
Department, No. 5816, dated I9fch Septem- 
ber 3900. * 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
Mr Hewetts ktter No. 448, dated 2l/ Su \y 
w ; In tho communication under reply ann/i 
lion is conveyed to the proposals ol tliis totem" 
nient respecting tie status and pi, „j - , 
bma entering the , Prorinoial SeiyiS by 
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competitive examination. Inquiry is also made 
whether the Governor in Council is disposed to 
adopt a scheme for the re-organization of the 
service on the model of that introduced into 
Bengal. 

2, I am to state that in the opinion of the 
Governor in Council the conditions of service in 
this Presidency do not necessitate such a scheme. 
As the Governor-General in Council is aware 
permanent vacancies in the Provincial Civil 
Service are at present filled in three ways, vis., 
by competition, by selection after examination, 
and by permanent promotion from the subordi- 
nate service; officiating vacancies arc all filled 
by temporary promotion from that service, and 
the difficulties which have been experienced in 
Bengal are altogether unknown. In the 
opinion of this Government no alteration in 
tue existing system is, for the present at least, 
desirable. 

3. The Governor in Council considers that by 
selection for officiating promotion to the rauk 
of Deputy Collector of tho most deserving 
members of the subordinate service, GoTornmeut 
obtain a valuable tost of fitness for permanent 
appointment to higher and more responsible 
functions. Tho effect of the system also is to 
attract to the snbordiuato service a superior class 
of candidate ; and already tho Mdnilatddrs of the 
Presidency are for the most part university 
graduates. It may bo questioned whether the 
best educated class such as graduates of tho 
university would he induced to enter tlm sub- 
ordinate scrvico at all if there were no prospect 
of promotion to the Provincial Sorvicc for meu 
of proved merit and capacity. By means of tho 
rcoently introduced competitive system the 
Provincial Service is now opened to direct entry 
by young men of high intellectual attainment ; 
but tho Governor r n — :l - — :J — 


advisablo to give a longer trial to the s' 
its present somewhat restricted basis be 
making it practically the solo door by which 
Provincial Service can bo entered, It requ 


to be prove 


before 

tho 

lires 


impotituon has g 
may be expected to give, the right class 
for tho duties of a district officer. At t 
timo tho existence of the competitive system t 
by Bide with that of promotion from the i 
ordinate service and the consequent rcductioi 

i, have tho Effect of reducing too 


of men 
same 
side 
Bub- 
mot 
J pro- 


or perhaps it might bo said of altogether 
abolishing promotion to the rank of Deputy 
Collector by more seniority, and provide n 
guarantee that subordinates promoted to tho 
Provincial Service are each and every one 
carefully selected on account of merit and merit 
only. 

4. Having regard to the solid advantages 
above enumerated the Governor in Council 
desires, before making any change, to watch 
for some time longer the working of the csiBt- 
ing mixed system of competition, selection and 
promotion. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Bombay Castle, Sail February 19 12. 

No. 111'.!.— -His Excellency the Governor in 
Council is pleased to prescribe the foil -wing 
rules lor regulating admission to, nnd promotion 
in, the Bombay Provincial v.ivil Service iusoper- 

session of all previous rule' ou the subject ; 
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Seated Rules for admission io, and promotion in. 
the Bombay Provincial Ciril Service . 

I— The Bombay Provincial Civil Service shall 
„ , be open to all subjects of 

^!n£„ cC p(r.cB. eligible. Hj, a „J 0 f a 

Native State or Prince in India under tho 
snzerainty cf His Majesty, who hare resided for 
not less than three years before the date of 
appointment within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency or of States under the political 
control of His Excellency tho Governor in 
Council: Provided that, in the case of a 
European not comiDg within the definition of 
native of India contained in section 6 of “3 
.Victoria, Chapter 3, the previous sanction of the 
Government of India must be obtained to his 
appointment to the service, and that of the Secre- 
tary of State to his appointment to a listed post. 

II. — The service is divided into two branches — 
tho Executive ami the 
JiSltE'* judicial. Tile Rxooiiti.o 
branch is sub-diVHlcd 
into the Upper Division, including Deputy Col- 
lectors, and the Lower Division, inclndiug Mam- 
latddrs and District Inspectors of Land Records 
in the Presidency proper T n the Upper Division 
of the Executive branch I here are about Si 
appointments, in the Lower Division about 197 
appointments, and in the Judicial branch about 
182 appoiutmeuts as may bo notified from time 
to time, of which about 23 in the Executive 
branch, Upper Division, and about 17 in tlm 
Judicial branch will be localised in Sind. 

ffefe.— Admission of Uinititdfin to tlic lVorincM Ciiit 
fc’orrico stall iwtpcr sc give tlcra any claim for promotion to 
tlic rank of Deputy Collectors, tncli promotion being uiodo liy 

Gortromont rigidly liy selection as heretofore. 

Em’onvF. Bium— (U pper Division!. 


Presidency proper and Sind, 

Uodcivf appointment to lll.—Vncancies will 
Ejwutivc brooch, Upper ordinarily bo filled up 
Division. |,y 

(a) selection of persons of high educational 
qualifications who are Dot already in Govern- 
ment scrvico ; 

(£) promotion of selected officers who tiro 
already in the Lower Division, Presidency 
proper, and tho subordinate service in Sind. ’ 
IV.— Notice will be giveu in the Government 
Gordie of the number of 
Bccmitmeni by selection. appointments to bo filled 
by selection ond of the 
latest date for receipt of applications. Appli- 
cants must produce ovidouco — 

(i) that they will be above 2J mid below 25 
years of age on tho unto nWcincntioncd and 
that they are eligible for appointment under 
rule 1 above; the proofs of n go mid nationalit y 
required will be the '•nine ns under the rules* 

•AW— Tlic folkming «• tic ■nil', f,.f ita j..ueof onl- 
fiesta of age nnd uili'i.dity ;o N«.h,» .( rrl,o are 
ttmtidiici io' the *sta.ii' .t,o i In the j,,y j, 

England 

No 401 

Govfxsmroi isoia 

Horn p.rti, »- 





The Gc.fi-r.o- c,r> mi j,, C «.n.I 

foUoWli- 1 1C- 10 it f« 

T*Vs pnbl'-h-l h Eoipc ('•••nr'.". 
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approved by tie. Government of Indio for 
candidates proceeding to England to compete 
for the Indian CM Sravieo; 

(ii) a s to the University degrees or other 

educational distinctions gained by them ; . 

(iii) as to their proficiency and conduct m 
the shape of certificates from the heads of 
such educational institutions as they may have . 
attended, provided that a candidate who has 
attended a college must produce a certificate 
from the principal of such college. 

V.— Every selected candidate will be required 
to satisfy Government, after a special medical 

L.i.. 


of the Presidency, that he is in all respects 
physically fitted for the performance of the 
duties required of an officer holding any appoint- 
ment in this division of the Executive branch 
of the Provincial Service. 

VL— Every probationer appointed by selec- 
„ tioo under role III (a) 
Probationers in thoEa»«- _;ii 3 to 

WlU „ D0 , r T lrett 

go through the course 
of equitation and obtain the certificate of 
proficiency, and to pass the tests prescribed 
for junior members of the Indian Civil 
Service, viz,, the Lower and Higher Standard 
Departmental Examinations, including an exam- 
ination in the language of the district to which 
he is posted. The Collector of the district to 
which lie is appointed will afford him every 
necessary facility for acquiring a thorough insight 
into his duties. Except for special reasons 
such probationer will not receive permanent 
charge of a tdluka nor be invested with magis- 
terial powers until lie shall have passed the 
Departmental Examination, Lower Standard. 
After the period of two years prescribed such 
probationer will ordinarily be appointed to the 


vacancy occurring in tlio'cadr© -of Deputy 
ctors. His pay will bo— for the first year of 
the probationary period Ra. 150 per wnm, then 
until ho passes the Departmental Examination, 
Higher Standard, Rs, 175 per mmem, and after 
that Rs. 200 per mmm, until he obtains a mh- 
' pp ointment in the Provincial Service. ! 

any case in which the vermata ot the district 

- _ may bt s^yAitd it Lie own 

he is not required to pare in that vernacular. 

Erscurrre BRAHCH,-“(tiom Division). 

Presidency proper. 

VII.— Vacancies in this branch will ordinarily 

.... . ’ . be filled by selection 

“* itWAUtt fmm nmbra 

of tho Subordinate Revenue Service, Upper 
Branch, on consideration of merit, seniority and 
public expediency. Hot less than one-half of the 
appointments will be reserved for persons speci- 
fied in rule 4 (a) of the rules for the Subordinate 
Revenue Service (Upper Branch), sanctioned iu 
Government Notification Ho. 6970, dated 4th 
August ]9l0. Appointments and promotions 
will be made bv Commissioners of Divisions. 
Promotion to the second and first grades of 
Miimktdiirs will bo given more in consideration 
of proved merit and capacity than of seniority. . . 

VH-a.— T he Commissioners are empowered 
to sanction, at their discretion, for special reasons 
or to meet special emergencies, appoinments and 
promotions otherwise than in accordance with 
the above rule. 

' JuPicmBiuKon. 

Presidency proper. 

ill be appointed to the 


dnttil 21ft August 1888 (rapublMxd it page 780 «d 731 of 
Part I of liio llmiau Gourmcst Gmelk, doted SOth Asgust 
1888, and alio muter Govoraineat Notification, Educational 
Department, No. 1537, dated Sth Aagoit 1896, at pages 84<! 
to 848 of Part I of the BtmUy Averment Gaulle, dated 


^ sSSThS S: iu cIau f 5 to M 

cm! branch^from theopera- ^ ^ ^ ^ , JQ< 


txm oi'thoVnrrt of age of 


VIII.— No candidate will h 

. Judicial ‘branch whose 

. ■ '>?'> isluis Him 21, 01-; 

MSiSfS! nnte * 

no posts in Government permanent ana pension- 
service in any department able Government service 

Vir. — 1/ the Secretary to Government, Commissioner of# 

Division, or the highest Political Otar awcfiteUc th« State, 
as tho case may bo, shill bo satisfied hytho ropers submitted 
that tte cnudhUta has stated the date and place of his birth 
correctly, ho will issue a certificate declaring tint tho candidate 
has nMfed tho proof, of Us birth to the Magistrate of tho 
disinot or the Political Officer of the State, as the case may be, 
and bas satisfied him tbit he was actually bore on oraboat 
.the date stated by him, . day of 

n , afc ^ , a place within Her Majesty’* 

Dominions. The nature of tho evidence produced by the 

form ^ in Wti,iCatC ' '*** ^ 

. I hereby certify that ,who 

-is a candidate for the Indian Civil Service, has submitted the 
mom of his birth detailed! below, and has satisfactorily shown 
that he wee actually beta- on m about tho date stated, ric-, the 
dnyof 18 ,st 

,a place within Her Majesty’s Dominions. 

T [Hem enter details.] 


XI.— If the Secretory to Government, 

Division, or the highest Political Officer accredited io the Stele, 
ns the case may be, shall be satisfied by the papers -submitted 
that the candidate has stated the dote and piece of bis birth 
correctly, and has established the fact that though bora with- 
out tho limits of Her Dlojeatjr’s Dominions, ho is the son or 
grandson of a person horn in those demitdone, .ha will issue a 
certificate in tho Mowing form elating tho nature nf fi je 
evidence produced regarding the candidate's birth 
I hereby certify that w ho 

U a candidate for tbn Indiaa Civil Setm*,b»j submitted the 
preofi of We birth detailed! below, and has satisfactorily 
shewn that he was actually hern on or about tho <bto stated, 
*,“»)** , -day of 18 , and 

that bo was bom at & 

without Her Majesty's Dominions, hut that be is tbc- 600 


thirty yean laid <low in years, and wlio has not : 
the rule will not hove qualified for a Subdr- 
S£© r - lute Judgeship 

section 22 of the Bombay ' 
Civil Courts Act, 1869, as amended by tbe Bom- 
bay Civil Courts Act Amendment; Act, 1895, 

• and either • ‘ • • < 

■ (4 been in full .and continuous practice for 1 
three years as an advocate, vakil or' pleader ; 
in a Civil Court j • 

(5) served for three years 3S Honorary 1 
Assistant under the Government Pleader in 
the High Court or in a District Court- 

M /&— The Legal Romomhrancet will, upon applies- ■ 
. thro, assign qualified persons as Honorary Assistants to . 
Government Pleaders. 

or • 1 • 1 

(e) served with approval for three years : 
(i) as a salaried Interpreter in the High Court 
or the Presidency Small Cause Court or (ii) as 
Cflerk of the Conrt, Head Clerk, Shirasteddr 
Deputy Sharistedur, Nazir or First Assistant to 
the Registrar or as Honorary Assistant under 
mgkM. 

‘ Ewsiteaty Snail Csss* Const. t? , • ° f 

District clart, Court in any of 1 

“2HVSS!* . M» a* Cm* mar- ; 

srsU“'i s “»' 

On) as clerk fo an 
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office' of Government where legal knowledge 
in one or more clerks is rnled by Government 
to bo indispensable, such office or officers and 
the number of clerkships which qualify being 
notified from time to time ; 

Noll Qualified persons desiring tote employe] 
in n Civil Const should apply to the Registrar of the 
High Court or the Chief Judge of the Presidency Small 
Cause Court or the District Jndgoas tho case may bs. 

Note (2,1— Persons employed as clerks in an office 
under the last danse will on engagement receive from the 
head of the office a ceruBcatc that thoj hare been engaged 
for service in an appointment where legal knowledge is 
required and Hint their services in the office will qualify 
for Subordinate Judgeship ; 

or 

(d) exercised with approval magisterial 
powers ior three years while holding office as 
MfimlatiKr or Head Ktirkun ; 

or 

(«) performed successively for a continuous 
period of three consecutive years more than 
one of the duties specified in clauses (a), (b), 
(c) and (d). 

Where the candidate has acquired a quali- 
fication under section 22 of the Bombay Civil 
■Courts Actj 1809, as amended by tbe Bombay 
Civil Courts Act Amendment Act, 1895, other- 
wise thau by practising lor five years as an 
advocate or vakil of tho High Court, tbe 
period spent in performing the duties speci- 
fied in olauses (a), (5), (c) and (d) must bo 
wholly subsequent to the acquisition of such 
qualification. 

IX.— Every candidate for appointment shall 
„ „ . submit his application 

.miitf 1 *° “» Pr “ i0 Secretary 

to His Excellency tbo 
Governor, accompanied by proofs of nationality 
and ago similar to those required by rulo IV (t) 
and by certificates— 

(a) that be is physically fit for the service 
of Government; 

(i) that be is of good moral character; 

(c) that ho has such a knowledge of ono of 
tbo vernacular languages of tho Presidency— 
Gujorfiti, Marathi or Kdnarese (or of Hindu- 
stdni)— as enablo him to speak, read, write 
and translate with facility from the written 
character into English and «« vena. 

Note.- Wo certificate mentioned in (<) mutt bo signed by a 
Civil Medical Officer or by a Nodical Officer in obaige if , 
civil station In tbo case of cindiilntcs residing io. tho mofnisil, 
and by tho Prcaidency Medical Roard in tbe caw of the 
candidates residing in tho Presidency Towni and those 
montioned in (i) and («) may bo signed by a District Judge, 
by tbo Oliicf Jadgo of tlio Court of Small Causes at Bombay, 
by tbe Principal of a college or other institntion recognized by 
tbe University of Bombay, by a Professor of the Goremracnt 
Law School, by the Chief JndicW, Eiecntivear Political 
Officer of the British Government in a district collide the 
limits of tho Bombay President!} - , or in a Native State, or by 
the Registrar of the High Court, 

X— In making appointments from among 
E*,.to qualified 

under chases (c) and (if) 
of rulo VIII, Ilis Excellency the Governor in 
Council will bo guided iu bis selection solely by 
regard to the special merits of the candidates ; 
in other cases ho will, except when it may, for 
special reasons, seem to him desirable to follow 
some other course and except as hereinafter 
provided, select from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 
according to tho dates on which they severally 
obtained the degree of LL.B., or passed the 
examination prescribed by tbe High Court under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1S69 or were enrolled 
as advocates or vakils of the High Court: 
Provided that— 


(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint* 
ment, substantive or acting, that may be 
offered to him, shall lose bis claim to the next 
three vacancies; 

(2) any candidate who has passed an 
examination before the Civil and Military 
Examination Committee in any of the three 
vernacular languages— Mardthi, GujariSti or 
Kdnaresc — other than bis own, shall obtain 
priority over other candidates not having 
so passed, who became qualified in tbe 
same year under section 22 of Act XlY of 
1869. 

Note. — Government servants who have jvuscil tho High 
Court Pleader's or tho LL.B. Elimination nnddesire toqualify 
under the above clvwo for a Snhwdmtn Judgeship sow yiss 
an emminatioa in vernacular language before the Civil ami 
Military Examination Committee with tho previous permission 
of Government. 

XI.— Except in special cases iu which His 
Excellency the Governor 

wise order, every candi- 
date will be appointed to tbe lowest grade of 
Subordinate Judges of tho Second Class, and the 
appointment will be conditional on his passing, 
within two years, in ono of the three vernacular 
languages other than his own specified iu 
rule X (2), if be has not doue so before 
appointment. 


Province of Sind. 

XII. — No candidate will bo appointed to the 

■MMa »■* ” W 

whoso ago is less than 
21 or, unless ho is already in the Government 
service, more thau 30 years, and who is not 
qualified to practise as an ndvoentoor pleader 
in all the Courts of Sind, including the Sadur 
Court. 

XIII. — Every candidate for appoint ment shall 

■ r mb. nil hi, application 

pp Pl ' to tbe Commissioner m 

Sind, accompanied by such certificates of age, 
character, nationality, physical fitness or other 
qualification as may, from timo to time, bo pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner. If called on to do ■ 
so tbe candidate must satisfy Uic Commissioner 
that he is able to read and write both English 
and Sindhi with ease and accuracy and that ho 
has recently been residing for a period of not less 
than three years in Sind, or in some other part 
of the Presidency of Bombay, or in some provinco 
adjoining Sind 

XIV. — In making appointments from among 

&!«*■<< uriitta. . "'“ty 

bovermnent Eervicc, tho 
Commissioner will bo guided in bis selection 
solely by regard to tbe special merits of tbe 
candidates; in other cases bo will, except when 
it may, for special reasons, seem desirable to 
follow some other course and except as herein- ■ 
after provided, select from among (he candidates - 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 
according to the dates on which they were 
severally allowed to practise as advocates or 
pleaders iu the Conns of Sind: Provided 
that — 

(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint* 
incut, substantive or acting, that may be 
offered to him, shall lose his claim to the’ucxt 
throe vacancies ; 

(2) any candidate who during the period of 
three years referred to ni rale XIII has been 
in fall and continuous practice as an advocate 
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vakil or pleader in Civil Coart, shall obtain - LIST.A-l. . . ' 

priority over, other candidates who have not appointments open to, members of the 

\ — Bombay Provincial Cir.il Service [Executive 

hatch. Upper Division) of the 'whole 
Presidency including Sind, 


been so employed. 

Nate.— fibula there boa break or breaks in the perioAof 
tinea full years owing to i!i™ 8? or a^nce from any Ar 
cause aeogniMtl by the Crm®isaonm,tt9 period of three yesrs 
may consist of two or mow periods preceding or Mowing 
sack break or breaks. 

XY,— Except in special cases in which the 
Commissioner may 
ordinary condition of 0 j]] env j EQ order, every 
njpointmeat. candidate will be 

appointed to the lowest class of Subordinate 
Judges in Sind. 

XVI.— A Subordinate Judge transferred from 
another part of India to 
Toasters to Sind Judicial gj^ ^ not receive 
* ,tan * 1 ' any promotion in Sind , 

after ho has been there for two years, _ unless 
•within that period he satisfies the Commissioner 
that be can talk and understand Sindhi and can 
read and write it with eass and accuracy. 

Geneiui Rcj.es. 

XYII.— Nothing in any of the foregoing rales 
shall prevent His Ex- 
Exce^ondMa temporary ^ th e Governor in 
tppiun cn Council or the Commis- 

sioner in Sind, as the case may be, from appoint- 
ing in exceptional cases any person whom they 
consider to be specially qualified to the Executive 
branch. Upper Division, or Judicial branch of 
the Provincial Service by nomination pure and 
simple, nor from making such arrangements for 
carrying on the duties of officers temporarily 
absent as may be convenient, nor be construed 
as an engagement on the part of Government 
who reserve the right to vary the rules from 
time to time with or without notice, as the public 
interests may require. 

XVIII.— "Unless otherwise expressly directed 

&££?*<& 
Service shall he probationary for two years, and 
until the probationer has passed the Depart- 
mental Examinations, if any, prescribed for the 
branch to which he belongs, 

XIX. — After confirmation no member of the 

Stotol S ™“ sl »" to ® s - 

missed except on the 
result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 

XX, — Promotion to appointments, the salaTy 

Promotion °* which is less than 

Es. 500 a month,, will 
ordinarily be given according to seniority subject 
to.fitness and approved conduct. (Promotion to 
appointments, of which the salary is Re. 500 a 
month and upwards, will be based solely on 
fitness and merit, seniority being regarded only 
when the claims of two or more candidates of 
equal fitness and merit come into competition. 
•XXI.— Snbject to the proviso that no officer 
.toll b» transferred fran 
the Executive to the 
Judicial branch unless in the Presidency proper, 
he is qualified for a Subordinate Judgeship under 
- section 22 of Act XIV of I860 or in the Province 
of Sind coder rule Xll of these rules and has 
completed three years' service under Govemineu t, 
it shall bo open to Government, on application 
or otherwise, to transfer an officer between the 
Presidency proper airi Sind and from one branch 
of tup service to the other, and to determine his. 
position in the branch to which lie is transferred. 


Ecrlil 
mimW o! 
ojjjwint- 

Appointment. . 

„ f«T. 

BniKetpee 

J 

Itupislratc ami Collector 

R«. 1,000 orBn. 1,200 

taastdlog ta the 
appointment is • 
■ made to a Senior 


Do. do. ... 


5 

TSloluliri Se It Iuneot Officer 

Be. B» 

4-6 

na 

„ m 

C— 8 

0-14 

’Mter" anj **** 

Sit* ncryt^roUccVe and Hapte 

„ 700 . 

18-87 

SB— 60 


„ 600 

„ 400 

81-61 

hi o-Ktrates, i)£ Grpdo. 

, » 9W 


•nuimmlwM'U to rated to 7 uficr the pmol a First ArjiiUat 
noirlrtld hr n etalatory civilian it meted by him. 

Ilnclotlve of t post o! Cti Grade Defat? Coltfolor to bo filled op on 
0* joraMton <d tW KowiWitlt Ketdot, • 1 

LIST A-2. 

List of appointments in the Emitm branch , 
Loner Division, of the Bombay Provincial 
Civil Service in the Presidency proper. 


Ectlil 

iramhCTof 

Appointment, 

„ *«}'• 

Rnpece per 
mtnitm. 

1—29 

Tmoty-nloe lllmleldfira, ItlGrado... 

•Re. 

260 
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List of appointments tit the Judicial branch of 
the PoKib'iy Provincial Civil Service tn.tfte 
Presidency proper. • 
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HST B-2. 


Mel of appointment* r# tie Judicial brand of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Sertice in the 
Prttriue of Sind . 



HOME DEPARTMENT. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Simla, the 19th August 1910. 

RESOLUTION. 

The Governor-General in Council has had 
under consideration the recommendation made 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralization 
at the end 'of paragraph 128 of their report 
on the subject of framing rules for the recruit- 
ment of Provincial Services, 'flic majority of the 
Commission consider it unnecessary that rules 
for the recruitment of those services should, as 
is now the case, require the sauction of the 
Government of , India, and they express the 
opinion that the functions of that Government 
should be limited to laying down a few general 
principles as to eligibility for appointment, etc., 
on which detailed provincial rules would be 
based, 

2. In the present resolution the Governor- 
General in Council proposes to deal only with 
the Provincial Civil Services (Executive and 
Judicial). The cose of other Provincial Services 
will be separately considered, 

3. The present system under which the 
previous sanction of the Government of Indio 
is required to making or altering the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Services 
was introduced in 1892 as the result of the 
report of the Public Service ComraissioD. The 
Governor-General iu Council has now decided 
to accept in substance the recommendation of 
the Decentralization Commission and is pleased 
accordingly to invest Local Governments with 
the power to make rules for the recruitment 
of the Provincial Civil Services without the 
previous sanction of the Government of India, 
but subject to their general control. The general 
conditions which should govern such recruitment 
have been already fully considered iu connection 
with the inquiries made by the Public Sen-ice 

n -195—125 


Commission, and the Governor-General in 
Council, upon a further consideration of the 
subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions 
then arrived at. It will, however, be convenient 
to rc-state them in the present connection ns 
follows: — 

I. — 1 The rules must be adapted, on the one 
hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the due representa- 
tion in the public service of the different 
classes of the community. 

II. — Even- candidate for appointment by 
recruitment must furnish satisfactory 
evidence- 

tii) that he is not over 25 years of age, 
except in the case of barristers, advocates 
or pleaders appointed to the Judicial branch : 
these excepted cases will be governed by 
Article 51 of the Civil Service Regulations ; 

(i) that lie lias attained a proscribed 
preliminary standard of general education 
to be fixed by Local Governments with 
reference to local condition-!, the object 
being to secure men qualified by us high 
a standard of general education as the 
conditions and requirements of the local 
administration permit. In particular, quali- 
fication in one or more of the vernacular 
languages of the province in which lie is In 
be employed is to be insisted on. The 
vernacular standard should be a high nnc, 
involving a thorough knowledge 'if the 
language anil ability to write and n-ivl the 
written character with facility ; 

(c) that lie is of sound In-aKIi, good 
physique and active habits ; ami 
(il) tli at lie is of good character. 

IIL — Every person appoint 'd in tins pro- 
vincial Civil Service by direct recruitment shall 
he subject to a period of probation or training 
during which time his appointment will lie 
probationary only, unless in special cases the 
Local Government declares such pwhaUou or 
training to be unnecessary, 

IV. — The subjects of Native Princes in 
alliance with Ilia Majesty shall be eligible for 
appointment, provided they are qualified in 
other respects. 

V. -Admission to the Provincial Civil 
Service should usually V confined to pjrsons 
who are natives of the province or have defi- 
nitely settled iu it . in the case of candidates who 
arc not natives of the province recent residence 
of at least three year? in the province should, 
as a general role, lie an essential condition of 
admission. No barrister, advocate or pleader 
should be appointed as such, mile-, fie has 
been at least three years actually practising 
his profession in India and can speak the 
provincial vernacular. 

VI. — Europeans who are not slatiiton' 
native's et India shall lie eligible lor appoint- 
ment, if qualified according to the above 
conditions, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

VII. — The bread Government, should re-scm* 
to itself flic right to make promotion to the 
superior grades of the Provincial Civil Service 
without regard to seniority, and seniority 
alone should not give a claim to appointment 
to the grade of Ks. 500 a month and hi"k-r 
grades. 

Vni.-The Government of India retain 
power in very special cases to make direct 
appointment; to offices in the higher grades 
of the Provincial Civil Services, and whenever 
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tk Government of India exercise this power . 
in the ease of judicial officers, it will be 
eonfined 'to barristers, advocates or pleaders 
of tlie High Courts who have shown distin- 
guished ability in the exercise of their pro- 
fession for not less than ten years and have a 
’ thorough knowledge of the vernacular, 

IX.— No member of the Provincial .Civil 
Service shall be dismissed otherwise than on 
the result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 

4. The Governor-General in Council •directs 
that any change made in the rules from time to 
time should be forthwith communicated to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, 
in order that thoy may he in a position to exer- 
cise effective general control. Bis Excellency 
in Council considers it desirable, moreover, that 
this resolution should be published by the 
Local Governments and Administrations as 
part of the respective provincial rules! 

By order of His Excellency tin 
Honourable (he Governor in Council, 

W. H. LUCAS, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


FART II. 

Judicial Branch. 

In treating oi the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service in this Memorandum 
it is unnecessary to traverse again the ground 
covered by the first twelve paragraphs of 
Chapter I of Part I of the Memorandum on the 
Executive branch, since the rmm therein 
givon of the correspondence leading up to the 
inauguration of the Provincial Civil Sendee as 
such in 1895 is history common to both 
branches of the service. In the present Memo- 
randum, therefore, it remains only to deal with 
the special facts regarding the constitution of 
the Judicial brunch, the changes which it has 
undergone from time to time, and the method 
of recruitment. 

2. As shown in the Memorandum on the 
Executive branch, the Government of India, 
after consultation with the Bombay Govern- 
ment, decided, in their Resolution No. 
9— Public /1342-62, dated the 21st'April, 1892, 
to throw open 18 scheduled or otherwise reserved 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service. 
Out of these eighteen ouly six posts were 
allotted to the Judicial branch, namely 


Judges ... 2 

Jbint Judge ... ... i 

Assistant Judges... 2 

Registrar, High Court ... l 


appointment, subject to any rules and restrictions 
prescribed by the Governor in Council. The 
above scale was in accordance with the -recom- 
mendations made by the Bombay Government in 
their letter No. 6969, dated the 2nd October 1890, 
in deference to the wishes, of the Government 
of India. In agreeing to this scale the Bombay 
Government had laid emphasis on their averaiou 
to increasing beyond E the number of Judgeships 
and Assistant Judgeships to which the members 
of the Provincial Service might be nominated. 
Several considerations, weighed with them in 
holding this view : and in connection with the 
present enquiry it is relevant to invite attention 
to these. Tb ey are fully detailed in paragraph 7 
of the above cited letter, but briefly stated they 
are as follows In the - first place it was urged 
that as all the Subordinate Judgeships, Small- 
Cause Court Judgeships, and the posts of 
Presidency and City Magistrate- would ordinarily 
be reserved for the Provincial Service, the Indian 
community would virtually have a large field 
reserved for itself in the Judicial department, 
and that in consequence it should be content 
with a few prize places as District Judges and 
Assistant Judges. Secondly, it was contended 
that if a larger number of Indian Assistant 
Judges than that recommended were selected 
from outside tlic Covenanted Service, the 
number of such posts available for the training of 
junior civilians for the higher and more 
important and responsible duties of a Judgeship 
would be curtailed and, in consequence, at some 
future period Government might be confronted, 
with the contingency of having no European . 
covenanted officer legally qualified and fitted for 
the office of District Judge. Thirdly, it was 
necessary to take into consideration the number 
of Convenanted Civil Servants of Indian 
nationality holding judicial posts. Regard 
being had to - the predilection shown for the 
Judicial branch by Indians desirous of entering 
the public service, it was expected that cove* 
minted officers of Indian nationality would as 
generally prefer judicial places as their European 
coufrfoes would prefer administrative places. 
If, therefore, besides the preponderance of the 
non-European element in the Judicial line, 
which would thus be created, a considerable 
Indian infusion were received from the Pro- 
vincial Service, the Judicial department would 
become essentially Indiau— a situation which 
wos.not at all to be desired and which was 
deprecated even by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of 1886, though they recognized , the great 
ability often displayed by Indian Judges. 

8. The abovementioned six posts, at which 
figure -the number of reserved Judicial . appoint 
meats to be thrown open to uncovenanted 
servants was limited in viow of the considera- 
tions above set forth, added to the 106 -posts of 
Subordinate Judges in the Presidency- proper 
(inclusive of the Judges of the mofussii Courts 
of Small Causes) and the posts- of - Subor- 
dinate Judges in Sindj formed the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Civil Service when constituted 


_ . 0 in 1895, though for a long time the two Judge* 

io the last mentioned post a reservation was' ships continued to be held by statutory civilians 
tf , shortly afterwards till the death -of one incumbent • (ltitli Match 

attached* to the, effect 1907) and the retirement of, the -other (loth 
So. i67fW'ai>i;e, dated tho .*■ ^ rested with the Juno 1911).' The following - table shows the 
tod Jane 1892. Chief J ustice to nominate number, pay and grades of the 1 various appoint* ' 

au officer for the mentsin detail 
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hid of appointment* in the Judicial branch of 
tit Bombay Provincial Gtvil Service in the 
Presidency proper. 



list of appointments in the Judicial branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Gtvil Service in the 
Province of Sind. 


"n^s 1 A P'" taw - B s£j r 

IK. 

i-l tnr» sntanltato ivijr, Ut Out - *» 

g-C TlirotSiiliimilniitoJidff". isJ Cl-in. JK> 

1.-10 PlroSutoJliiuiwOoilsrs, 5iO Ctnsi .. SIC 

11-13 Tlroo Sutatfiwlc Jwljrt, ObCIiss. KO 

4. A distinctive feature of the Judicial 
branch, as compared with the Executive branch, 
is that, unlike the nine Assistant Collectorships 
allotted to the latter branch, tho posts of Joint 
aud Assistant Judges were not absorbed into 
the grades of Subordinate Judge*, but w-re 
kept distinct. In the care of tbe Executive 
branch the amalgamation was easy and natural, 
in view of the identity of tho work of the 
Assistant Magistrate-Collectors with that of the 
Deputy Magistrate-Collectors, wbo were not 
infrequently placed in ebargo of an Assistant 
Magistrate-Collector’s charge. But the powers 
of Assistant Judges are superior to those of 
Subordinate Judges. The former are, therefore, 
still borne on the list of Assistant Collectors, and 
tbe Judges of Hie Provincial Civil Service arc 
graded with those of the Indian Civil Service, 
Particular appointments in the several grades 
hove not been reserved for them } but they rise 
pari passu with their contemporaries of the 
Indian Civil Sm ite and traverse all grades in 
turn. The on I}’ restriction is that not more 
thau two officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
can bo placed in the grade on lis. GOO at the 
same time. 

5. The Judicial branch is not divided into 
au upper and a lower division, and in ibi s 


differs from the Executive branch as at present 
constituted. Such a division would, in all pro- 
bability, have been created had the original pro- 
posal made by the Government of India, iu 
constituting the Provincial Civil Service been 
adopted, namely, chat the line of demarcation 
between the Provincial Civil Service and the 
Subordinate Service should he determined by a 
pay limit which they suggested might be 
Bs. 200, The Government of Bombay, in 
common with other Local Governments ami 
Administrations, were opposed to division being 
made on the basis of salary. One result of this 
would hare been that Second Class, Fourth 
Grade, Subordinate Judges would have been 
members of the Subordinate Service, whil-t all 
other Subordinate Judges would have belonged 
to the Provincial Service. The duties, qualifica- 
tions, responsibilities, status and position of all 
Subordinate Judges arc, however, iu n great 
measure identical. Moreover, as acting grade 
romotions for shorter or longer periods would 
nvo been ot frequent occurrence, it would have 
followed that an officer who was one day in the 
Subordinate Service might the next day have 
been in the Provincial Service, and might again, 
after a couple of months, have revorted to tho 
Subordinate Service— a result which seemed 
anomalous and inadvisable. The Bombay 
Government, accordingly, strongly urged the 
tadtaasm yb llvt Prwrinml ferrite whole 
classes of appointments, embracing wiiliin them 
entire grades of appointments; and tho Govern- 
ment of India eventually agreed that tho lest 
should be the method of recruitment and the 
prospect of regular promotion to higher employ- 
ment. Thus all grades of Subordinate Judges 
came to bo included in the Provincial Civil 
Service list. 

C, A third distinctive feature of the Judicial 
branch is that tho Sind cadre is separate from 
that of tho Presidency proper, as was suggested 
by the Government of India in paragraph C 
of Home Department letter No 1951, dated tbu 
2lst December LS93. Besides the technical 
objection that, to effect an amalgamation, an 
amendment of Act XII of ISbti would he 
necessary, as it would involve their appointment 
otherwise than by the Commissioner in filial, i« 
provided in the Act there were nJiniuiistriuivu 
objections to the inclusion of nil -tiliordinoto 
Judges in one list. The c rides in Sind were, 
at that date, on Ik 401), 3t.(>, 200 and 150, and 
it was felt that difficulty would be experienced 
iu obtainiug men willing to take up the lippuirjt- 
mentson their then existing fouling, if they 
were made subject to the higher tests npp icalJo 
to candidates for the Judicial branch of tho 
Presidency proper; while on the Other blind tile 
Committee, who were appointed to frame the 
Provincial Civil Service liulcs in 189;, believing 
that service in Sind would be ns unpopular with 
natives of other parts of the Presidency, .im their 
presence there would be distasteful («‘ tiie local 
residents, considered that the circumstances of 
Sind were such as to make it advisab u that, ns 
far as possible, appointments to the Bombay 
Civil Service in Sind should be tilled up from 
that province. 

7. As regards the strength of Ihc cadre of 
the Judicial branch it 1m-, to be ran. ember, d 
that in some instance-, two or more Courts arc 
linked together nnd presided over It <ne Sub- 
oiiimtt .Itilft; in o.htr ms» WSnl.rfmle 
Judges are attached to Court* wjib heavy files 
Generally speaking, however, it may be said 
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that the number of Subordinate Judges is regu- 
lated by the number of Courts. The strength 
of the cadre in 1895 will be found in the state- 
ment riven in paragraph 3 above. He number 
of Subordinate Judges lias since been increased 
by three— one being added in 1802 to provide a 
Joint Subordinate Judge for the Dharwir 
District for the more efficient despatch of civil 
business in that district : the other two in 1907 
when, upon the abolition of the Special Judge- 
ship under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, 
the administration of the Act was entrusted to 
the ordinary civil judicinry, mad it was found 
that besides the two Subordinate Judges, who 
had till then been assisting the Special Judge, 
two more Inspecting Subordinate Judges were 
required. The Sind cadre was increased by 
four Subordinate Judges in 1904, as the rapid 
development of the province, particularly 
noticeable in the Sukkur, Larkana and Hyder- 
abad Collectorates, was accompanied by a large 
increase in the work of the Civil Courts. Sub- 
sequently in 1907 the grading of the Sind cadre 
of Subordinate Judges was brought into line 
with that of the cadre in the Presidency 


the two Judgeships open to the Provincial Civil 
Service were revised in 1905, the lowest rate of 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem being abolished, in con- 
sequence of the raising of the pay of the Indian 
Civil Service officers, to which the pay of the 
Provincial Civil Service officers was intended to 
bear a fixed ratio. The chief alterations, how- 
ever, which have been made in the constitution 
of the Judicial branch are the following:— 

(i) conversion in 1897 of the Joint Judge- 
ship on Rs. 800 per mensem into to Assistant 
Judgeship on Ra, 500 per mensem j and 

(ii) removal in 19H of the post of Regis- 
trar, High Court, from the Provincial Civil 
Service list and the substitution of a third 

. Judgeship. 

9. The first mentioned change followed as a 
necessary sequel to the replacement of the .Joint 
Judgeship and Assistant Judgeship with full 
powers, which existed as separate graded 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service cadre, 
on special rates of pay, namely, Rs. 1,100 per 
mensem (represented by Bs. 800 in the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service), by two Second Assistant 
Collectorships on Rs. 700 per mensem, the 
equivalent of which in the Provincial Civil 
Service was Rs. 500. For a time, to compensate 
the members of the Indian Civil- Service and 
Provincial Civil Service, the difference between 
the. old and new pay was distributed and 
attached to certain posts, as local allowances of 
,Rs. 200 and Bs. 150 respectively for each of the 
.services. The last, of these allowances ceased 
in 1910 on the retirement of Mr. S.P. Padamjee, 
a statutory civilian who served as Assistant 
Judge. , 

10. As to the second change mentioned in. 
paragraph 9 above, it may bo explained 'that of 
late years the post of the Registrar, High Court, 
'Appellate Side, lias invariably been given to a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. It was 
considered desirable that the practice should 
continue, l’hc Secretary of State accordingly 
removed this office from the list of appoint- 
.ments open to the Provincial Service and, to 
compensate the members of that sciviec, sub- 

. strtuted for it a third-District Judgeship. • Pall 
..enect has not os yet been given to the change, 
.but an acting appointment as District. Judge 


has been filled by an officer of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

11, Tables B-l and B-2 printed at pages 496 
and 497 ante show the number, pay and grades 
of the various appointments as they now stand 
for the Presidency proper and Sind respectively. 

A change, so far as Subordinate Judges are 
concerned, is, however, .about to be made in 
them. Owing to an excess in the number of 
appointments in the lower grades ■ promotions 
have been slow, and to provide, therefore, an 
equable flow of promotion Government have ■ 
decided to create a new grade of Rs. 250, and to 
redistribute tire different grades of the Second 
Class. A comparative statement marked A 
appended shows the constitution of the grades 
in the Presidency proper and Sind as they stood 
on 1st April 1887, on the same date in 1912, 
and will stand after the proposed redistribution. 
The additional cost will be Rs. 16,800 per 
annum. ■ It may also be mentioned that on the 
division of the Sukkur-Ldrkdua Judicial district, 
which has been sanctioned by tbc Secretary of 
State, the number of first grade posts in Sind 
will be increased to four and the number of 
posts on Rs. 300 reduced by one. 

12. The law governing the appointments of 
Subordinate Judges is contained in section 22 of 
the Bombay Civil Courts Act, XIV of 1869, in 
the Presidency proper, and section 4 of the Sind 
Courts Act. XII of 1866, in Sind. According to 
the provisions of these Acts appointments in the 
Presidency proper are made by the Governor in, 
Council and in Sind by the Commissioner in 
Sind. Prior to the formation of the Provincial 
Civil Service candidates for appointments in the ' 
Judicial branch of the Subordinate Service in 
the Presidency proper were required to be 
graduates in law of the University of Bombay, 
or to pass the High Court’s examination for 
the offices of Subordinate Judge and Pleader of 
the Sigh Court. They were also required 
either to practise for three years in a Civil • 
Court or to serve in a Civil Court for a similar 
period in certain specified capacities. In Sind 
the tests were identical with those prescribed 
for admission as Sndar Court Pleaders, and the 
minimum educational qualification required was 
the passing of the Matriculation Examination 
of the Bombay University or a public examina- 
tion of a similar standard. There has beeu.no 
departure from these main principles, though, 

in view of the general 

S..™."; conditions* laid do,™ 
stated in Government or . . n . 

India, Homo Department, oy Hie UOVemment Ot 
Notification No. 104G-58, India for recruitment to 
fte Provincial Civil 

printed nt pages 4D7 and p . 

408 mu. Service as a result of 

' ' . the deliberations of the 

Public Service Commission, the rules were, 
elaborated in detail, as will be seen . from the 
' ..Provincial Service Rulesf 
jm. 181 1. 189 ot IS95 . .ppooM to tho 
Memorandum . on the 
Executive branch. The rules of 1895 them- 
selves have undergone changes from time to 
time, but only in matters, of' detail, such as 
.additions to the number of qualifying posts, 
elucidation .of obscure points, etc. The" 
rulesjin force in April, 
1912 will also bo fouud 
appended to the Memo- 
randum on the Executive • branch. It "will be 
seen that the system, of recruitment by com- 
petitive ; examination has never been adopted 
in the judicial department. ... It will also be 
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noticed that' in Sind the teste for admission are made usually by selection from among the 
to the Judicial branch were, and are still, Subordinate Judges. To this rule, however, 
identical with those prescribed for admission as there have been two exceptions — Mr. Advani, 
Sadar Court Pleaders. Though these tests were a Siodhi gentleman, was appointed direct, by 
not at first of a severe nature the standard has nomination, to an Assistant Judgeship, and 
since been raised by the revised rules for latterly was promoted to a District' Judgeship ,* 
Pleaders’ Examination in Sind of i909, which and Mr. K. B. Wasudev, who was qualified 
were framed mainly on the model of the High under section 22 of the Bombay Civil Courts 
Court Rules. Act, was transferred from the Executive to the 

13. As laid down in the rules, first appoint- * p,y t ®g a»u Judicial branch under 

ment to the Judicial branch is ordinarily to the ' "* c ' rule XXI.* From 
lowest grade of Subordinate Judges and the Assistant Judgeships Provincial Civil Service 
appointment is probationary for two years, and officers are promoted to District Judgeship*, 
also conditional on the candidate passing, within Formerly such appointments, whether permanent 
that period, in one of the three vernacular or officiating tor a period exceeding three month?, 
languages other than his own, if he has not required the sanction of the Government of 
already done so before appointment. The right India, but when the rules came under discu«ion 
of making the first appointments Government in 1910, in consequence of certain rceommi-ndn- 
have reserved entirely to themselves. Promo- tions of the Decentralization Commission, this 
tion to appointments, the salary of which is less restriction was abolished, 
than Rs. 500 a month, is ordinarily given accord- 1-t. The Judicial branch of the Provincial 
ing to seniority, subject to fitness and approved Civil Service is entirely manned by natives of 
conduct. In this respect Government accept in India. The attached statements B and C show, 
all cases the nomination of the High Court in as far as details are available, the proportionate 
accordance with the concordat of 1873, so that representation of the various Indian caste* ami 
the grant of promotion within the Second Class communities in 1912 and 1887 respectively, 
of Subordinate Judges rests practically with the 15. As regards the rate of recruitment^ lenvo 
High Court. Promotion to the First Class (t. e., rules and pensions, the remarks contained in 
to posts carrying Rs. 600 and above) is determined paragraphs 25, 26 and 27 of Chapter 1 of Part I 
by merit, and Government make the appoint- of the Memorandum on the Executive branch 
went after consultation with the High Court, apply equally to tlm Judicial branch *o that 
Appointments to the grade of Assistant Judges it is unnecessary to reiterate them here. 

STATEMENT— A. 


Comparative statement ehnoeng He constitution of tie unties of Subordinate Judges hi tic Preside, in/ 
proper- and k Sind at they stood on 1st April 18&7 ami on lie same dale in 1919 and tn/l .da, id 
after the proposed redistribution. 
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1 STATEMENT— C. 

Statement sharing the proportion of members of the various nationalities and castes holding appoint* 
merits in the Provincial Civil Service, Judicial branch, i# 1887 in the Presidency proper , 
and Sind, 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Special Memorandum on tie Contlilvliott of lie 
Indian Ctvtl Service prepared for Ihe Royal 
Commission by the Government of Bombay. 

In the General Memorandum drawn up by 
this Government, the history of the recruitment 
system has been reviewed and its merits dis- 
cussed at length, while the alternative methods 
suggested, together with questions relating to 
the age and training of candidates, have also 
been carefully considered. The general con- 
clusions arrived at may be summarised as 
follows j— 

(1) The system of recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination in England bos given efficient 
results. 

(2) The subjects for examination cannot be 
improved upon. 

(3} The age of candidates might with 
advantage be lowered. 

(4) Then are drawbacks incidental to com- 
bining the Indian Civil Service Examination 
with that for the Home Civil Service and it 
would be an advantage if the former could be 
for men 2 years younger than the age for 
appearance for the Home Civil Service. 

(5) Simultaneous examinations in India 
and England may be dismissed as impractic- 
able, They are open to the most serious 
objection for the reasons given, from the point 
of view of Indians themselves and also 
hccau.se their adoption would violate n funda- 
mental principle upon which the examination 
system is founded. Their adoption would 
involve a reconsideration of the system of the 
Provincial Civil Service which supplies one- 
sixth of the higher posts, formerly reserved 
to tho statutory civilian, on the presumption 
that tho remaining five-sixths are held by 
Englishmen recruit* d in England. 

II, Tho Government of Lord Sydenham 
hnvo endeavoured to examine the whole problem 
from the following broad standpoints 

(a) Tho necessity for main mining tlie admi- 
nistration upon n looting of high efficiency ; 

(i) The necessity, in so far as this is 
possible consistently with (a), for adhering to 
the general principles enunciated in the 
Proclamation of 1858 and reiterated at various 
times since that date ; 

and 

(e) tho desirability of affording every 
facility, compatible with (a), to Indians to 
qualify themselves for participation in the 
higher administrative posts in the Indian 
Empire. 

In too opinion of this Government the present 
system, though it might with advantage lw 
modified in d<-tai)s in the manner indicated in 
the General Memorandum, may be said to work 
well on the whole and at the same time lo offer 
a fair chance to Indian-. It has not been 
sufficiently realised that, by <he reservation to 
Indian-, practically, of one-sixth of llic superior 
posts forme: ly reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service, a very considerable additional resi on-i- 
bilityhas been east npon the Government of 
India and the Secretary of Slate for seeing that, 
in re-pect of the remaining five-sixths, no step 
is taken which entails the smallest risk of lo-s of 
efficiency in the materia! recruited. It has had 


to be admitted, with regret, that Indian officials 
are not as ret, on Ihe average, as efficient as 
English, and the same standard of efficiency is 
not expected. This applies to Indians who have 
passed for, and are serving in, the Indian Civil 
Service as well qs to those otherwise recruited 
for other branches of the service. So long as 
this is the case, it is, in the deliberate opinion of 
the Bomba}’ Government, impossible to contem- 
plate the adoption of any scheme alternative to 
tiie present which, while considerably modifying 
tiie percentage of Indians in the five-sisths of 
the higher posts, would provide no macninery 
for a system of training such as might be 
expected to render the Indian official at least as 
efficient in all respects ns his European confrhrc. 
Simultaneous examinations arc open to this 
objection as well as to the others indicated in 
Chapter I of the General Memorandum; and, 
until the machinery for the education, in India, 
of candidates for the Indian Civil Service is so 
revised ns to approximate to that which is 
available in England, it is wholly impossible for 
any authority responsible for the maintenance 
of the administration of India at its present 
high level of efficiency to contemplate with 
equanimity the adoption of such a scheme. 

III. Government have not, however, thought 
that their obligations, in regard to this inquiry, 
arc adequately discharged by demonstrating the 
objections to, and difficulties’ in the way of, nil 
change. They recognize that the present system 
is not perfect, even in regard to the recruitment 
of the English clement of the service. As 
regards Indians, there is much force in the 
indictment of the present system, so far ns it 
relates to Indians, contained in nn article in tho 
l< Hound Table" for December which is worth 
quoting here : 

■'There is no ren-on why more Indians 
should not l*e giveu plucc in the service 
(Iudian Civil Service) if any system of 
nourishment or training can he devised 
which will give us India’s really best. We 
do not get it nt pre-cut, and on the r.iro 
occasions when wc do, wo often fail to fiml 
it out betimes. Our methods of -electing 
Indians for the higher scrvico arc unsuitable, 
and the training given them i- grobMjUcly 
wrong. Blit it still docs not seem an 
impossible ideal lo select in India the best 
material in the country, to supervise mid 
train it with a. single eye to the public interest 
and to recruit it lorgely side by side with tho 
British element iu the service up to nn 
allotted quota.” 

In regard to the India a competitor, the system 
is deficient in that it makes no complete 
provision, and ntiurds only partial mid some- 
what illusory facilities, for tvlmt rimy be called 
character-training. It is unfair, under tho 
present system, to expect that the Indian will 
k ns efficient as the English civilian and it is 
the recognition of this fact, r-laiih-lied by 
experience, that induces the application of a 
lower standard of expectation in (Jie ci.-e of (lie 
former. 

Under the present deficient sy-tem (despite 
the organization of a branch at the India Office 
lo help y<*nng Indian-) the youth from Imiiri 
who aspires to compete for’ the Indian Civil 
Service goe-, ufieriu- college career in India, 
straight lo « cramming establishment in London. 
He is ilirown on his own re-ource- in strange 
surroundings and amidst all sorts of temptations. 
Having had no training in self-discipline such ns 
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is acquired in our English public schools,- he 
naturally takes the line of least resistance. 
He associates. with, and comes under the sole 
influence of, his fellow-countrymen whether 
desirable or the reverse, and with second or 
third-rate English people. He proceeds to the 
university, knowing no English fellow-under- 
graduates, is probably non-collegiaie or at best 
Jives out of college, and the same process is 
repeated. Having had, in India, no disciplinary 
training such as serves to keep the Englishman on 
fairly, straight and rational lines, coining in 
contact with none but inferior English influences, 
and making none but self-interested friends 
apart from his brother Indians, it is surprising, 
not that he is not more efficient, but that he 
survives the trials so well as ho does. 

It cannot be contended that a system which 
acquiesces in these things is dealing fairly by 
the Indian candidate for the Indian Civil 
Service, or by the official who is the product of 
the system. And it is a recognition of the 
evils inherent in these conditions which has 
driven the Government of Bombay to consider 
whether they cannot' assist the Commission by 
devising a modification, or revision, of the present 
arrangements which will maintain the necessary 
standard of efficiency and at the same time give 
Indians a better chance of fitting themselves to 
be able in all respects to challenge comparison 
with their European colleagues. It is necessary, 
however, to make it clear that the Government 
of Bombay m not prompted by any conviction 
that the present system has foiled as a whole. 
On the contrary, it has provided India with a 
satisfactory Civil Service; and this Government 
contemplate the adoption of an alternative only 
on the understanding that it is of the nature of 
an experiment directed to farther what they 
regard as the best interests of Indians. 

IV. (.1) The considerations advanced in the 
foregoing paragraphs have convinced this Gov. 
eminent that what is lacking to Indians under 
present circumstances, is character-training. The 
framers of the competitive test as open to Indians, 
as wfill as English, laid stress upon the advantages 
which would accrue from the free and liberal 
education that must lead up to the examination, 
and designed that the finishing touch should be 
imparted by the period spent at a university. 
It has been shown that the advantages in the 
latter condition are illusory in the case of Indians 
as might have been anticipated. Young men 
proceeding to the university, even from the 
English schools, find friends there of their own 
temperament, tastes and sphere of life, and do 
not greatly modify the tendencies already 
ingrained on their arrival. It is in the schools 
of England, not in the universities, that 
surrounding influences modify character, and 
that boys learn the self-discipline and self- 
control which are the essential basis of a capacity 
for administration. The theory underlying the 
general scheme of recruitment by competition as 
designed (vide Chapter III of the General Memo- 
randum} by Lord Macaulay’s Committee was 
that the service, for which it provided the 
method of recruitment, was a British service, i. e., 
that it represented the irreducible minimum of 
the British element in the Government of India. 
The framers of the scheme contemplated, it is 
true, that a percentage of Indians might 
compete with success; but it seems clear that 
they supposed that a condition precedent to such 
success would bo an English education practically 
. m »> necessary to make this point 


dear, since it is the fact that ' experience lias-, 
shown this supposition to have been erroneous 
which has induced the Bombay Government to 
consider whether means may not he found for 
making good the expectation of the framers of 
the sdicme. The Duke of Argyll’s Despatch 
of J8G9-cited in the General Memorandum— is 
a plain indication that, even in the light of the 
brief experience then gained, it was recognized 
that open competitive examinations were not 
the ideal means of selection for Indians. .Tlie 
reasons for the view then held are equally valid 
today. 

On the other hand, it has been rightly held 
that, totem paribus, the conditions applying to 
the selection of Englishmen should also apply to 


(2) From what has preceded it is clear that, if 
Indian candidates arc to he in the same advan- 
tageous position as the English competitors for 
acquiring the characteristics which we expect 
of the Indian Civil Service administrator, they 
must go through a period of school training 
similar to that undergone by the English boy. 
In other words, since there is no public institu- 
tion in India— excepting perhaps two Chiefs’ 
Colleges, und in their case only with large reser- 
vations— organized with 'any real resemblance 
to the English public school model, the Indian 
candidate must proceed to England at an age 
when his admission to an English public, school 
is stiirpossible, namely, at the' age of 14, And, 
before proceeding to indicate how this might bo 
arranged, aud the incidental changes that 
would be desirable in the case of the selection of 
English candidates, it is. desirable to state that 
there is good evidence to show that an English 
public school training does produce results in tho 
case of Indians which are more promising than 
the products of open competition, and this 
despite the fact that the individuals to whom 
reference is here made are not of the scholarly 
castes and have perhaps not attained' to 
the Same height of scholarly learning, 1 It 
is of importance to assert that this is a 
matter within the knowledge of Government, , 
ns Otherwise there would be the obvious objec- 
tion that there were no sufficient A priori 1 
grounds for believing that the public school 
experience' Would prove of value in the cose of 
Indians. The vital difference between the two 
cases lies, not only in the enormous value for 
development of self-reliance and character in the 
English hoarding school system, but in ’the 
circumstance that the Indian hoy so trained 
leaves school and proceeds to the university 
with friends already made. He. has a fair start 
there and is not, as in the normal Case already 
described (III ante), thrown back upon an 
atmosphere which is calculated to do him, 
morally, far more harm thaD good. _ 

(3) Now, if the advantages 1 claimed for a 
public school career in- England he conceded; ; 
the Srst difficulty which confronts as is to devise 
a method 'of selection, and a scheme of main- 
tenance in England, between the age of 14 and 
the age to he fixed for the competitive examine- ■ 
tion.’ An open competitive examination in 
India is impracticable, at present, at that age: 
and it wouid bo equally impossible to regard ] 
boys who passed, or qualified, at that age as 
haying thereby displayed their fitness for selec- 
tion, mt the later age, for the 1 public service; , 
We 1 are therefore thrown back upon a system of’ 
State -scholarships, designed to enable selected 
boys to proceed s an English public schodlfor 
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education and preparation for appearance at the 
Indian Civil Service Examination. Two initial 
considerations present themselves .— 

{a) How many such scholarships are to be 
allotted annually ? and 

(i) What conditions are to he imposed as 
the preliminary qualification for competition 
in the scholarship test ? 

(4) 'Question (a) is vital, and must he taken 
into consideration first. It has been noted that 
the whole theory of the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, recruiting, as it does, for five-sixths 
only of the superior posts in the administration, 
is that it supplies the irreducible minimum of 
the European element, and that the scheme 
of the examination is so designed that such 
Indians as compete successfully can be regarded 
as part of that minimum (European element). 
That this scheme has partially faield is relevant 
to the question at issue, in so far as it is precisely 
that clement of failure for which a remedy is 
now sought. So long as that remedy is in 
the experimental stage it is essential, for 
the stability of the 
administration, 
that any scheme 
should secure 
absolutely the re- 
quisite minimum of 
Europeans. Now 
the statistics in the 
margin show that 
from 1S81 10 Will the percentage of Indians 
competing successfully was 4-36, while from 
1902 to 1912 it was 5*16. The maximum 
number of Indians successful in any one year 
was 7 in 1899 and 1912. The average number 
was 2-8 over the past ten years. It is the 
deliberate opinion of the Bombay Government 
.that the average number of the past ten years 
should be taken as the basis upon which to 
calculate the recruitment, for the next ten years, 
of Indian competitors for the Indian Civil 
Service under the scheme in process of elabora- 
tion. They are aware that this view will not 
give entire satisfaction to Indian aspirations, 
though they believe that the conclusion sug- 
gested is in their best and truest interests and 
is calculated, as will he shown further on, to 
justify a further advance more quickly than 
any other scheme hitherto suggested. It is 
proposed that this minimum number of posts 
should be absolutely reserved for Indians, not left 
to the ultimate chances of competition, and it 
is for this reason that the number is proposed 
at the average of the past ten years, that average 
being as high as, in the present circumstances of 
India and Indian appreciation of public responsi- 
bility, can be regarded as safe, with due regard 
to the necessity for maintaining the present high 
standard of efficiency. 

The answer to question (a) is therefore that 
three scholarships should he allotted, each year, 
to selected students competing for the privilege 
of proceeding to an English (selected) public 
school for preparation for the examination for 
the Indian Civil Service. 

It is, however, contemplated, for reasons 
which will be explained at greater length in 
paragraph V (4), that double this number be 
allowed to proceed to England, for the same 
training, though with a lower scholarship 
allowance, and that employment in the Public 
Service shall he guaranteed to them subject to 
certain conditions of good conduct and attain* 
ment to a certain standard. 
h 495-127 
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(5) It is now necessary to revert to question 
(i) in paragraph IY (3), namely, what conditions 
should govern permission to appear in competi* 
tion for the scholarship test in India, at the age 
of J4. Candidates should be nominated by the 
several Provincial Governments on the recom- 
mendation of Head Masters of High Schools 
and Colleges (including the Chiefs’ Colleges) 
and their names submitted through the Col- 
lectors or Political Agents and Commissioners, 
indicating, in their recommendations— 

(1) the race and caste of the candidate ; 

(2) his family connections ; 

(3) his scholarly aptitude and moral and 
physical fitness. 

Local Governments andAdministrationsshould 
select from the lists submitted to them up to the 
maximum number allotted to the province, and 
send up the names to a Central Indian Board of 
Civil Service Commissioners. The maximum 
number for appearance might provisionally bo 
fixed at 50, and distributed through the different 
provinces on a basis, not merely of population, 
but of relative importance from the point of 
trade, revenue, educational advancement and 
racial admixture, to he determined hereafter; 
but, for purposes of illustration, and with a 
view to indicating that there is no insuperable 
obstacle in the way at this stage, let it be 
assumed that the distribution be somewhat on 
the following plan 

Total number 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces... 

Punjib 

Bibar and Orissa .. 

Central Provinces-.. 

Ajmer-HenvAra and Coorg alternately 


The examination to be held at Delhi. 

Taking the Bombay Presidency as an example, 
the Local Government would require each 
Divisional Commissioner and the Commissioner 
in Sind to submit a list of 5, and the Agent to 
the Governor in K4thiawdr to send 1 or 2, 
selected names from those sent up to them by 
Head Masters through Collectors. Government 
would then have a list of 22 names from which 
to make a selection of 7 ; and these would be 
sent up to compete. One objection to this 
system is, -of course, that it could easily happen 
that any given province might for several' years 
consecutively fail to secure a successful candi- 
date. This objection is inherent in the present 
competitive system also, and no great weight 
need be attached to it. Another objection 
which will be urged is that free scope to 
intellectual attainments is not secured. The 
Bombay Government do not admit the sound- 
ness, from the point of view of the true interests 
of India and of Indians, of this objection. In 
the words of the Duke of Argyll’s Despatch "it 
is notorious that in their (the Indians’) case 
mere intellectual acuteness is no indication of 
ruling power.” Such merits as the proposed 
scheme possesses depend upon the assumption 
that the candidates selected by local Govern- 
ments will be chosen as largely from among 
those competitors whose racial, physical and 
hereditary characteristics afford a presumption 
of fitness to govern as from among those whose 
claims to consideration rest chiefly upon preco- 
cious _ literary attainment. The competitive 
examination, m which the process of selection 
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culminates, should, if the seherue.is to be 
satisfactorily worked. It dmbed up™ » M> 
similar, to- the entrance test oUn Eoghsh^public 
adiool!:. that is to- say, it should not include 
subjects of an' advanced.- character, but should 
aim.ah eliciting which of the candidates has the 
niost. thorough, grounding in comparatively 
elementary subjects. Special weight would,, in 
this' view, be attached 1 tenoral examination. 

A stringent medical 1 examination should;, of 
course, also he insisted upon. 

(6) The chief justification for the whole of 
these proposals being the- postulate that the 
would-be Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service should have an opportunity, _ in the most 
favourable- circumstances, of acquiring- what the 
Duke'of Argyll described as “aptitude for rale 
or official ability," the scheme should provide 
for the location of the Indian candidates at some 
of the best of the English pttblio schools; While 
it is - not necessary, even if it were' possible,, to 
indicate here a list of those schools which- might 
with greatest advantage he accepted,- it is 
evidently desirable that a considerable latitude 
should be allowed. Thus;, while Eton and 
Harrow. Winchester and Charterhouse would 
clearly, be included, there is every advantage in 
not excluding several other schools, and a. distri- 
bution of Indians rather than a concentration is 
preferable from several points of view. The 
best must be included, and, such being (he case, 
the rates of scholarship must be -fixed so ns to 
secure that -there is no bar to the Indian profiting 
by them to the full. It is thought that the first 
successful candidate in each year should he 
awarded a scholarship of £250 a year, the other 
two of those selected tor the Indian Civil Service 
competition, of £200. For the other- 8' candi- 
dates, for whom in ordinary circumstances a post 
in the superior grade of some other specialized 
service will be the goal, the rate of scholarship 
need only be £150 per annum, and hfs acceptance 
of it would depend on his or his parents’ willing- 
ness or ability to supplement that scholarship to 
the figure necessary to meet all the charges 
incidental to his education. In all 'cases a free 
first class passage to England and back should be. 
guaranteed; 

An estimate of the cost involved in these pro- 
posals, coupled with the other suggestions for 
completion of the scheme, is given in - the - Note 
at the end of this Memorandum. Having 
regard to th'e important considerations involved,' 
the cost does not appear to be excessive. 

V;'. Assuming that the scheme above outlined' 
meets with provincial approval, it now becomes 
necessary to turn from India to England and to 
consider whether any, and i£ ; so wb'at; modi- 
fication of the present system— or of the system 
• modified in accordance with the views aa to the 
age-limit expressed in Chapter II of the General ' 
Memorandum— would' become desirable as a 
consequence:— 

(1). If. the conclusions laid' down by lord 
Macaulay's Committee, .reiterated by, the Duke; 
of Argyll, and adhcM .to since, , are: held— as. 
they, must he held— to apply, with equal force- 
today.: that is. to say, if, in the case of English 
boys- and boys from the dominions’ of the: 
Empire qualified' to appear in competition-- for- 
posts in too Indian Civil Service, it is still true* 
that they "have generally. those qualities by 
ylucb they have won, and still hold, .the Indian' 
Empire, . -and,- therefore, that, “the tests , of 
competitive examination are, on the whole, good 
3 between different- candidates of -the 


English race then- very strong’ reaSbibr Will 
have tobe adduced' to justify any mo’dificatSoti 
of the existing, open 1 competitive systeMi- .Thais 
is only one' such- reason’, but. ifiiB a- conbliisive 
reason. Under tho present system 1 the competi- 
tive examination is open! tb : any’ Indian 1 who 
diooscs to appear’ for- it, Under' the proposals , 
elaborated in paragraph IV the - competitive 
examination- would be open- to only those 
selected’ Indians who have qualified, -by 'obtfcin- 
ing scholarships, and to such others' a&’ ! may-,' 
qualify on the same basis as British 1 candidate’s. 

In other words, while permitting unrestricted 
competition' on -the part of candidates’" of- the 
English race,” we should be confining competi- 
tion by Indians to the case of- the’ successful 
of those who have been permitted,- by a carefdl 
process of selection, to compete.. 

There is no desire to lay undue' stress upon 
the divergence of conditions; especially siHcWhe' 
proposed method' of selecting Indian’ candidate 1 
for competition for the scholarships- is very 'far 
removed’ from the narrow system of nomination’ 
which- was- so lightly discarded in favour of 
competition. On the other hand, there is some 
reason to believe that Indian sentinlient may bo 
more ready to acquiesce in a modified system 
of competition for scholarships, . in lieu of- 
unrestricted competition for the Indian Civil - 
Service, -if it be decided simultaneously to 
require certain preliminary qualifications in the • 
case of • English ’ competitors os a condition 
precedent to competition. Moreover,’ in the- 
circumstances explicitly -stated in- the last 
sentence of Section IX of this Memorandum; it : 
is- only by making ’the ’same schenie applicable' 
both 'to Indian ana 'to English competitors alike' 
that real justice will 'be secured to the former." 
It is in the light of this consideration -that'tlie' 
Bombay Government have given thought "to to!#' 
question whether any Bcheme alteniative td’tb'at ; 
of unfettered competition can be devised wlimli 
will ■ be free from'the - taint of -patronage, niton'-' 
ing, in the Duke of Argyll’s words, distribution 
“ among friends and relatives" 

(2j It’ will be remembered, that the process 
by which,' it is suggested, 1 candidates should 'b'e : 
presented' in’ India for competition for scholar- - ’ 
ships; cbn templates the submission tor ’ consi- 
deration', of twoor three names by practically' 
every high school and college 'in each'' provide, 
of’ India. Ah arrangement might- be made; 
whereby a scheduled; list of approved ’British" 
and dominion schools might be drawn-' up, and 
an allotted numbfer of : nominations given*'; to 
each, up' to a _ predetermined maximum. I?he- 
nominees, under this system, would be nominees 
of theHead Master, who,. for the credit of Lie 
own school, would jealously watch bis nomina-- 
tion; andthe certificate of' nomination would'' 
be an object to aim at which' might become V 
prized ’distinction. Lefc'it bfeassudifed that ! thc 
maxiraumnumber of nominations is 200.’ Thtofe 
200 certified nominees' would ’then ’cdnipfe{e''at • 
toe competitive'exainmatiorifor all the’vacdticito 
available; mmu the number •'reserveb absoltitoly • 
foe toe selected Indian scholrifspto 'whom', thotigti'l 
they would compete at -the same 'examination, 
would-be guaranteed the- reserved- posts, ^pro- 
vided - they achieved-- a - certain standard - of' 


tests ’ . 


. In- Chapter II-of'the-'Geneial-Memorandnm' ' 
preference had been-giyendo a reduction- of'-thb 
age for - competition. The- precise 1 age ■ ter he 
fixed’ -has there been 'discussed with 'reference; 
more particularly, tar the - general*- principles’ 
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-which have guided the authorities in organizing 
the system of competitive examinations aiid 
which have been expressed in what has been 
termed the lows clutncns of Lord Macaulay’s 
Committee. But it is here necessary to consider 
the matter rather in the light of the alternative 
scheme in process of elaboration;' Clearly, -for 
the purposes of the arrangements herein con- 
templated, the age-limit most suitable is that 
which held sway from the year 1878 to 1891— 
viz., between 17 and 19 : in other words, at the 
ordinary period for leaving school and pro- 
ceeding to &' university. Apart altogether from 
the intrinsic merits of this age-limit, there would 
"be, under this arrangement, one incidental 
advantage to which the Government of Bombay 
believe that great weight will attach, namely, 
ihe elminV&um of Hit crammer. Several of the 
changes from time to time effected in the limit 
of age have had for ode of their avowed objects 
the discouragement of the cramming system : 
hat none has achieved complete success even in 
the case of Englishmen, while, in the case of 
Indians— for whom the system is far more 
deleterious than for the Englishman— the system 
is as inelurive and powerful as ever. It is no 
unusual experience for an Indian youth to have 
spent 1 2 or 3 years in London in preparation for 
his examination at the expense of all else that 
might- he expected to prepare hip; to be an 
efficient administrator. For purposes of the 
present scheme, therefore, it will be assumed 
that, in the case of the Englishman and of the 
Indian- alike,' the Head Master’s certificate of 
selection' for competition shall certify, among 
tho other matters, that the pupil concerned has 
been, up to the date of the certificate, uninter- 
ruptedly either at that school or at another 
school to be specified. 

(3) The position at this stage is, then, that 
both the Indian scholarship-holders and the 
British nominees, compete, between the ages 
of 17' and 19. The former have had either 3 or 
4 years at a public school and must be certified 
’by "the Head Masters both with reference to' 
their studies and general character as fit to 
•compete for the public sendee, while the latter 


shall be privileged to compete/ after attaining 
the age of 17 and (if they fail then) again at 
tW age of 18, at the competitive’ test.' Kt eaHh 
year the three Indians' who' pass highest will, 
if in other respects satisfactorily reported" upon, 
be appointed 1 to the rridian Civil Service. • The 
three in eabh year unsuccessful, after the second 
appearance, have now to be considered! 

In the case of all the six scholars a bilateral 
agreement will be necessary. On the part of 
the Government of India there will have to" be 
ah undertaking that, save in' the event of mis- 
conduct, or failure to comply with essential 
prescribed conditions, Government employment 
is guaranteed to the scholar on the completion 
of the course of training laid down for him'; 
and that, in the event of his qualifying among 
the first three in any one year of competition, 
he shall, if he so desires, he appointed to thd 
Indian Civil Service, 

The case of each of the three who annually 
fail to qualify highest will be for consideration 
on its merits. There will he three Indians, 'in 
fact, annually available for special training for 
one of the branches of the public service other 
than the Indian Civil Service— e.g„ for the 
Education, Medical, Police, etc.— thus securing 
for other departments a nucleus of the Indian 
element trained in England on Western prin- 
ciples for their gazetted superior grades. It .it 
not considered necessary here to elaborate the 
details of this portion of the scheme since ‘it 
affects more closely the other departments of 
the public service ; but it may be claimed— ( 

(a) that there can be no insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of arranging for the utilization 
of (annually) three highly educated Indian 
gentlemen trained in the mannor indicated ; 


•compete for the public service, while the latter 
are similarly dealt with and will, of course, bp 
selected by Head Masters for competition with 
reference to very special qualifications and 
.attainments. But before discussing at length 
the alternative methods of training, subsequent 
to success la the competitive examination, it is 
necessary to revert for a' moment to the last 
sentence of paragraph IY (4) of this Memo- 
randum and to indicate the method of disposal, 
.as between different Indian competitors. 

(4) As was there stated, it is contemplated 
#2Eo ^ a .* ^ or ® posts for 

2oo £20o! which Indian candidates 
a oo f 16ol were to qualify, 6 scholar- 

ships, graded in value 
.as shown in the margin, should be allotted. Tile 
reasohs are the following:— 

1 la the first place it is necessary to provide 
for casualties. It is .also' desirable to preserve, 
up to the date of appearance for the competitive 
-examination' in England, the principle of com- 
petition. The scheme as outlined in paragraph 
IY for Indians does not contemplate that the 
three boys who qualify in India for the higher 
scholarships shall of necessity be those selected 
for the three Indian Civil Service posts. It is 
designed that" all the six scholars shall he bene- 
fited to an extent enabling them to prepare 
tlietnselves at a public school, and that they 


1 Masters for competition with 

f bX,rk™f“l,ng"h 


be a further step in the desired direction; 
and 

(c) that by preserving the principle of com- 
petition up to the stage of the competitive 
examination it will be possible to retain the 
spirit of emulation which should characterise 
the whole theory of the scheme of scholar- 
ships. 

The question of the further training of the 
3 unsuccessful Indian competitors will be referred 
to, incidentally, in conjunction with the posfci 
examination training of the successful candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

VI.— T ' art-examination Training . 

Two main alternative methods require' conk 
sideration — 

(i) A university course. 

(it) Special training at an institution' of "the 
Haileybury type. 

_ As the first alternative must also be con- 
sidered from the point of view of the principles 
Which have hitherto governed the training of 
passed candidates, it must also be divided iniio 
two alternatives— 

(v) The' ordinary university course, and 
(i>) A specialized training at a university!. 
The scheme, postulates that all . successful 
candidates will .have passed the test" before they 
are 19 years of age, and it is therefore necessary 
to consider the scheme of theix 1 subsequent, 
preparation from the point of view of the simi-. 
lar age condition which prevailed between the 
years 1S78 and 1891. During that period an' 
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allowance of £150 per mnm was «r anted to 
passed candidates for a penod of two years, and 
they were permitted to proceed to any British 
university they chose to select. The allowance 
of £150 was permitted to he drawn for a third 
year, provided the candidate took a degree ; 
but during the first two years he was required 
' to take up a course of studies specially designed 
to fit him for the work he would be called upon 
to do on arrival m India. 

The alternatives of an academic course Mow- 
W the normal lines and a specialized curri- 
cnTum, whether at a university or at some 
separate institution, have already been discussed. 
The preponderance of argument, starting from 
the familiar propositions enunciated by the' 
Macaulay Committee, seems decidedly in favour 
o£ the former, and it is hardly necessary 
to urge them further in this place. It need 
only he added that, in addition to the superior 
advantages which (die normal academic course 
of studies offers as an intellectual framing, it 
also obviates the practical difficulties, some 
of which would probably be found on examina- 
tion to be of a formidable character, in making 
suitable arrangements with the academic 
authorities which would involve their acceptance 
of important modifications of the course of 
studies sanctioned and prescribed by them, and a 
departure in principle, perhaps even more 
important from the views most generally 
entertained ns to the proper basis of a university 


These arguments, which have been directed 
primarily against a specialized university course, 
apply even more strongly to a course pursued at 
an institution on the lines of Haileybury, as far, 
at least, as educational theory and practice aro 
concerned, A specialized curriculum at such an 
institution would tend to become more and more 
specialized and more and more remote from the 
lnrger and more liberal atmosphere of a 
university. In some respects the peculiar 
advantages claimed for specialization might bo 
more completely attained, hut this would entail 
the sacrifice in a corresponding degree of the 
general educational value of the training. 

It may beadmitted that a separate institution 
would conduce more to the development of a 
corporate spirit. On the other hand, it is open 
to the incidental danger of encouraging a 
tendency towards a somewhat narrow ' service 
point of view/ The object to he aimed at is to 
arrive at a mean between the degree of con- 
centration necessary to secure the requisite 
intercourse and association, both in work and 
• 5a social and athletic activities, and the isolation, 
with its tendency to produce an exclusive and 
illiberal spirit, which is an occasional concomit- 
tant of a separate institution. On a consideration 
of all the circumstances of the case, and taking 
Into. account the school training which this 
- scheme is designed to provide, the Bombay 
Government incline to the view that the object 
in view could hardly he more completely and 
satisfactorily secured than by requiring the 
probationers to reside at either Oxford or 
-Cambridge, at their option. If it is considered 
necessary to provide for more direct association, 

special colleges might be selected. This would 
present considerable difficulties, and on the whole 
it seems probable that common interests • and 
aspirations wouH operate sufficiently strongWto 
secure the end desired. . - ■ 


3 PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. - 

To sum up, the three courses that present them-, 
selves aro . . 

(1) a separate training institution' oh' the 
lines of Haileybury, 

(2) a university course specialized with' 
reference to the requirements of an Indiarf 

. career, residence at either Oxford or Cam-, 
bridge being insisted on, and 

(8) a university course on normal and un- 
apecialized lines, subject to the same condition' 
as to residence. 

The advantages which can be legitimately 
claimed for the first of these ore that, if the 
superiority of the principle of specialization be- 
conceded, it can be attained at such an insti- 
tution to a degree of technical perfection hardly . 
attainable by any other means. Secondly, the 
intimacy of the association entailed in three 
years' residence under such conditions offers two- 
advantages, As a school of manners it is likely 
to be specially , effective. Angularity’ and 
eccentricity are not likely to survive a process- 
of attrition so thorough and direct, while it 
must be allowed that in. particularly difficult 
cases this may. occur at a university, where it ’ 
is possible for a retiring man to become almost a ‘ 
recluse and for undesirable traits of character 
to remain uncorrected. The other advantage of 
this more intimate association is that it is to a 
greater extent, conducive to esprit de corps, and 
invaluable asset in any service both from the 
individual and from the collective point of 
view, 

Tho second course proposed is the least pro- 
mising. It possesses most of the defects and 
few of the merits of a compromise. Assuming 
that the various objection, s both theoretical and 
practical, could be surmounted, it might be 
found on examination to offer certain advant- 
ages. It would, for example, be possible for a 
probationer to graduate in' three years at Cam- • 
bridge as a Bachelor of Laws and.it is not. 
inconceivable that, the University of Oxford 
might consent to institute a special school 'to 
meet the requirements of the case. But whatever 
the expedients which it might be found possible 
to devise, the departure which would necessarily . 
bo entailed from the principles stated in Chapter . 
Ill of the General Memorandum would alone, 
in the judgment of this Government, render it 
inadmissible. The issue, therefore, lies between ' 
the first and the third. ’ The valuable results 
conceded- 'to the former are, as has been pointed 
ont,. attainable also under the latter,- and. -they 
are attainable, .if not with the same degree of 
completeness and certainty, nevertheless with- 
certain compensatory and balancing circum- 
stances which possesses n positive and distinctive 
value of their own. It infuses a more liberal 
element into the corporate spirit, and, if it is 
less intensive, it opens a wider horizon of 
experience. Finally, it, involves no additional 
expenditure, whereas the great cost of a separate 
college would impose a very appreciable burden 
upon Indian revenues. These considerations 
taken in conjunction with the general arguments- 
in favour of the superior educative value of a 
general as against a specialized training should 
finally assign the verdict to the former. 

If this is accepted, it only remains to discuss- 
practical expedients. The fact that only three - 
years can be allowed for the university course, 
while four years are generally . regarded as 
requisite for the highest academic qualifications, 
miist be frankly admitted as a regrettable -but 
unavoidable necessity. The more cogent con- 
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siderations in favour of an early arrival in India, 
which have already been dealt with in detail, 
preclude what may be regarded as au ideal 
condition. In this case practical necessities 
must prevail, and they are by no means incon- 
sistent with the substantial realization of the 
principles enunciated hy the Macaulay Com* 
mittee. In a conrse of three years it will be 
possible to secure a degree which could include 
honours either in a Tripos at Cambridge or in 
Moderations at Oxford. 

In order to secure a proper degree of industry 
on the part of the probationers, it is proposed 
that the results of their academic course should 
be taken into consideration along with the 
results of the competitive examination in 
determining their seniority in the service. The 
details of this proposal need hardly be elaborated 
in this place. Some difficulties might be 
presented in instituting a comparison between 
the respective values of the various kinds and 
geodes of honours conferred by separate uni* 
versities, but these would not be insuperable. 

In regard to tbe unsuccessful candidates, 
referred to at the close of the previous section, 
it will suffice to indicate here that their training 
must depend upon the particular department of 
the public service for which they may he 
Intended. There may, in any one year, be 
vacancies in several of the services, and it is 
considered that, in order of merit at the Indian 
Civil Service Examination at which they were 
unsuccessful, a choice may be given to the candi- 
dates. For the Educational Service, the obvious 
course of study is a degree at the university. 
For the Forest department the course would 
probably be one leading up to the examination 
at present held for forest officers. It would be 
premature, and is unnecessary, to go in detail 
into a question which will come under discussion, 
if tbe present proposal so far as it relates to the 
Indian Civil Service is entertained, in connec- 
tion with the Commission’s enquiry into the 
recruitment, etc., of the other services. 

.. VII. As shown in the Note at tha end of 
this Memorandum the net additional annual 
cost will ultimately, after 3 years, come to about 
Ef 75,000. This does not take into account 
the annual sum which should, as heretofore, 
be paid to each student daring his university 
career, since there is no novelty in that 
arrangement; but it is considered that tie 
stipend should be £200 a year instead of £150. 
The scholarships have been pitched at a figure 
calculated nearly, but not quite, to pay all tie 
expenses incidental to the school and university 
careers of Indian students. It is considered 
that to do more would go beyond what is 
justified by the circumstances of the case, while 
to.do less would be to deprive a certain number 
of suitable candidates of the possibility of 
availing themselves of the advantages offered. 
It may indeed be objected, not without some 
weight in the argument, that the State is not 
justified in financing the education of the 
prospective Indian official since (and so long as) 
it does nothing for his English contemporary. 
The Government of Lord Sydenhan hope, how- 
ever, that such a view will not be allowed to 
prevail iu the face of the reasons urged in 
justification of a measure of State organization 
designed to give really suitable training to the 
Indian aspirant to tbe higher grades of tbe 
public service. Viewed from this standpoint, 
and from the point of view of the advantages to 
the public service itself, the additional annual 
n 495—128 


cost involved, which is nearly three-quarters' of 
a lakh of rupees, seems to this Government to 
be a negligible factor in the case. 

VIII. The advantages claimed for the scheme 
as elaborated above will now be summarized. 
But Government desire that it be clearly under- 
stood that, from the point of view of efficiency 
of the administration, they do not urge it upon 
the Commission as having features of absolute 
superiority over that obtaining now, and that it 
most be recognized that it is open to much 
adverse criticism by the advocates of unrestricted 
competition; but they claim that it is a practical, 
self-contained, scheme which obviates a serious 
blot on the present system, namely, the failure 
to secure the best Indian material for the 
administration and to train it up in the manned 
best calculated to place it in line, and able to 
challenge comparison, with English .material. 

Viewed solely from this standpoint, it is 
claimed for the scheme that— 

(1) it ensures an admixture of Indians year 
by year in the higher grades of the public 
service slightly in excess of that secured by 
them hitherto ; while it still leaves the way 
open to all other Indians who choose to comply 
with the conditions imposed on English and 
Indians alike, viz., education at, and selection 
from, one of the scheduled public schools of 
the empire; 

(2) it secures that those Indians enter upon 
the service equipped in all respects identically 
and on the same plane with their British 
fellow-subjects ; 

(3) it devotes State money to securing these 
objects; 

(4) it gives ground for hope, as a result of (2); 

. that Indians may prove themselves, when 

they have been given a satisfactory training, 
in all respects the equals, as administrators, 
of their English colleagues. 

It is claimed in fact, that, in a higher degree 
than any alternative scheme with which the 
Government of Bombay are acquainted, it clears 
the British Government of the reproach that they 
make no effort to place the Indian competitor 
upon a footing of advantage, in respect of the 
opportunities for fitting himself for the public 
service, in every way equal to that enjoyed by 
the Englishman: and it does this quite appro- 
priately at the cost of the Indian revenues. 

Tbe chief merit claimed for it, however is 
that it goes to the root of the matter, in that it 


(a) .that efficiency in administration and not 
capacity for passing examination, must 
ultimately, be the test of the extent to which 

Indians may share the higher posts in the 
. administration ; and 

(i) that, instead of lowering tests, and so 
. risking a set-back for Indians, it is based on 
the principle best calculated to secure 
demonstration that the Indian share in those 

posts may safely be extended. 

IX. Some °i the objections have been con- 
sidered incidentally in the course of the elabora- 
tion of the scheme ; and the Bombay Government 
desire to make it perfectly clear that they labour 
under no delusion as to the popularity of the 
proposals, which are open to effective criticism 
upon-several sides. It may however, be useful 
■ i lD ? rte of th ' a,* 

M It mil be represented es be™ „™, 
ramble to ertpeet psrenfc to part with their 
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children so early and send .them to a foreign 

The answer that obviously suggests itself is 
that parents already do this, and in increasing 
numbers; and that the reasons which actuate 
the parents who elect so to do are precisely those 
which hare been urged in favour of flie pro- 
eeedinc in the case of aspirants to high 
administrative office, A further reply is that it 
ie precisely the willingness of English parents to 
part with their children in order that these may 
he enabled to learn self-reliance and discipline 
away from home, which has bred in these the 
capacity for government which it is desired also 
to implant in selected Indians. It may be 
admitted at once that a corresponding proceeding 
on the part of Indian parents will imply in an 
even higher degree the qualities of self-sacrifice ; 
but Government believe that these qualities will 
be found to exist, 

(!) The scholarship-holders would become 
denationalized. 

If this were really to be the result, the reply 
would obviously be that the indigenous national 
instinct must have been too feeble to be worth 
preserving, which is emphatically not tho cose. 
What would really bo meant by ibis objection, 
if seriously urged, would be that the men, on 
return from their education to India, would be 
too emancipated from many of the orthodox 
prejudices. This, indeed, might be a result in a 
percentage of cases ; and the evil, in so far as it 
is urged as being an evil, may to that extent be 
admitted. But that very emancipation— in 
some of its aspects— is part and parcel of the 
results of a cosmopolitan outlook and liberal 
education wherever imparted. There is a 
difference in degree, no doubt, but not in kind 
between tho case we axe considering and that of 
the English boy who is educated largely abroad. 
He loses some of his narrowness and many of his 
prejudices j but lie neither ceases to be an En- 
glishman nor loses his national traits nor his 
love of country, 

(c) It has been suggested that Indian boy6, 
if sent at the age proposed in this Memorandum 
to England, would be neglected during the 
holidays and acquire habits of independence 
which, combined with complete separation 
from home influences and family traditions, 
would result, on their return to their native 
country, in complete estrangement from their 
parents and even insolence and ' disrespect. 
This suggestion is believed to be of the same 
category as the denationalization objection 
which has been dealt with in the foregoing 
paragraph ; hut it is also open to refutation in 
the light of actual experience. It is the 
common complaint of Indian parents that their 
pons who attend schools in India and who 
pursuing their education beyond the primary 
classes, are obliged, for their secondary and 
higher education, to reside in hostels attached 
to high schools' and colleges, lose the habit of 
filial respect and acquire habits of which their 
parents cannot approve; but the majority of 
those parents admit that this result is due to 
the absence from the hostel organization of a 
proper system of disciplinary control. In 
England, under the scheme ’ proposed, this 
defect would not exist during the school-term 
while the scheme of scholarships has been 
deliberately pitched at a rather high figure in 
‘ order to admit of suitable arrangements beinp 
made for the care of hoys during their hob’davs 
. The responsibility for making ^ 
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would rest upon tlie lndia ,Offiee 

ion. .Actual experience of individual 

, which suitable holiday arrangements 

have been made, and in which the schooling . 
has been of a consistent and continuous 
r, shows that the fear is without real 
um^on, and that boys who return hom,e 
alter a really satisfactory and uninterrupted . 
school and university career are less obnoxious 
to this criticism than are the products of the 1 
hostel'system in India. 

These points are, however, mentioned in order 
to indicate that the Indian view, at first sight, of- 
the proposals worked out in this Memorandum 
must, almost inevitably, be unfavourable. There . 
is room for hope that mature consideration may 
result in a less hostile attitude, especially when 
it comes to be realized that it not only secures 
to Indians the position in the Indian Civil Service . 
to which they have attained, but also admits 
them automatically into the superior service of 
other departments ; and that' its whole objective 
is to provide such a scheme of preparation that 
it may be possible, with due regard to the 
efficiency in all respects of His Majesty’s 
Government in India, very materially to expand 
the opportunities to Indians at no distant date. 
Finally, it is desirable to reiterate the statement, 
in paragraph VIII (1), that, side by side with ft' 
ntee of a minimum number of admissions, 
is under this scheme no limit to additional 
isions of Indian boys who, by going to' one 
of tiie scheduled schools in England, and by 
displaying the requisite qualifications, merit by 
their attainments selection by thoir Head 
Masters for candidature for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

X. In conclusion, this Government considers 
that there would be real advantages in applying 
tiie modified scheme of. recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service also to the clerkships of the' 
India Office which are at present filled by open 
competition from the successful -candidates tit 
the Home Civil Service Examination. It. is 
believed that there would be advantages in a 
system which would recruit tho officers at the 
India Office in the same manner and from 
among the erne candidates as the Indian .Civil ' 
Service. Transfers between the staff at the 
India Office and the staff in India would then 
become possible; and there- would be ft 
community of interests and of esprit dt corps 
which could hardly fail to react to the advantage 
of India and the Indian administration. ' - 

XI. It is only necessary to add that, in the 
calculations, in paragraph IV (4), upon which is 
based the estimate of the number of scholarships 
to be reserved for Indians annually, the Bombay 
Government have proceeded upon the past 
averages, and have taken the period most 
favourable to Indians, because that was the only 
safe bams upon which, could be built a- concrete 
scheme. . The conclusion, expressed on page 506 
ante, that the average of the past ten years is “ as 
high as * * *• can be regarded as safe, with 
due regard to the necessity for. maimaining the' 
present high standard of efficiency “ i* not to be 
token os the matured opinion of this Government 
in respect of the actual proportions which the 
conditions of India as a whole may justify ; and, 
os will be.seen from the concluding sentence of 
poragraph IX (i) and from, paragraph VIII (1), 
it is contemplated that the guaranteed minimum 
namber of Indians wifi be supplemented by 
other Indians. who compete without scholarships. ' 
Since the, number of the latter may, for some 
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years to come, he comparatively small, and since 
the Bombay Government accept the view that 
an enhancement of the percentage of Indian 
admissions is' desirable; it follows that they are 
quite prepared to endorse such enhancement of 
the number of annual scholarships as will bring 
the total Indian admissions np to the proportion 
which may eventually be determined • on as a 
lesult of the enquiries of the Commission. The 
Bombay Government have, in fact, presented a 
concrete scheme based upon actuals by way of 
illustration of the working of their proposals 
rather titan as an indication of the precise 
number of scholarships they propose. Itisupon 
the alternative method of recruitment and 
training that they desire to lay stress, not upon 
the precise number of scholarships aud Indian 
admissions. 


Note referred to in paragraphs IV and FII 
of the Memorandum. 

It is proposed to grant sis scholarships every 
year at the following rates * — • 

J ) One scholarship at £250 a year. 


■) Three wbolarehips^t £150 a yeamch. ^ 

fourth and subsequent years when the scheme 
will be in full working order wili amount to— 

4 x £ (250 + 400 + 460)= £4,400 

Xl6 


Adi- 

Goat of free fir at class passage \ 
to England and back for ( B UQ0 
the six scholars- f B ' sa “ 

(2 x 741 x 6) j 


Total cost per annum Rs. 74,892 


Extra expenditure tntolved in the proposals 
for potl-exmsnotion training. 

It is proposed that the stipend should be £200 
a year for three years instead of £150 for one 
year at present. The extra expenditure for 
every selected candidate for the first year will 
be £50 and for the second and third year £200 
each or in all £450. 

The average number of candidates admitted 
into the Indian Civil Service for the last ten 
years is 54. 

The total cost involved wilt therefore amount 
to— 

54 X £460 = £24,800 = Bs. 3,64,500 per 
annum. 
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. appendix' v./ - ' 

Revised Compilation of Sates relating to tie 
UminetMtef Mitlwt and DeputyCouedm 
referred to in Memoranda prepared ly-the dim- 
lap Government. 

' CHAPTER I. . . ‘ /“ .? v 

. SECTION !.. ; \ ‘ 

■•RULES eelatikq to assistant collectors. ' 

Introductory Sides. • . » 

1 . Every gentleman appointed' in .England ■ 

to be a member' of 'the • 
Eflport to l« made by Civil Service ■ of the 
<Mamna«i«M. p rcaUolloy . ot Bombay 

shall, immediately on arrival at Bombay, report 
himself to the Chief Secretary to Government, 
or, in Ms absence, to the officer in charge of the 
Separate Department. 

2. Orders will then be issued posting him to 

a district as an Assistant 
Posting of Ciril Servants Collector and investing 
after report of arrival. . . ,, b , 

him with the powers or. 
a Magistrate of the Third ClsBs.f • 

8 . The salary of an Assistant Collector -will 
be Bs. 400 per mensem 

Salary of MUnt Ool- f tta j Bte 0 { m j Tn | 
lectera posted after arrival. . . . -n , c A 

increasing to Ks. 450 
from the date of bis passing the Departmental 
Examination, Lower Standard, and -to Rs, 500. 
from the date of Bis- passing the Departmental 
Examination, Higher Standard,, and being 
invested with the full powers of a Magistrate.! 

4. An Assistant Collector is required to 
pass— 

(1) within 16 months of hie being posted qb 

an Assistant Collector 

Assistant Collectors re- an examination in the ' 

tho vernacular longuogt*. of thedietnct to which 
he is posted, and . 

(2) within 24 months of his being so posted 

an examination in Hindustani. • ■ • 

Failure to pass either of these examinations 

within the prescribed period shall render the 
Assistant Collector liable to a deduction $ of 

•Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 6265, 
dated 22nd Jane 1906. ' 

t Government R M ototioa, Bevtmtc .Department, No. 9921, 
dated 8th October 1807. 


passing the examination, lint -if' in the cate of any officer' 
anbordinnto to him the Magistrate of ft district shows to the 
satisfaction of the Loeal Govern meat that investiture with 
higher powers ought to be deferred, then the mere' pawing of 
the examination will not establish a title to higher pay, nor 
shall such higher pay be granted until tie Investiture with 
higher powers takes place (Resolution of tho Government of 
India, No. 877. dated 20th January J871). 

. Rowers of a Second Close Magistrate arc not to be conferred 

for six months; and°pKs of a PhftCW 
Magistrate are not to be conferred upon an officer until he has 
exorcised tho powers of » Magistrate of the Second Glass f or 
tho some period: provided that no officer shall he entitled to a 

cr Higher Standard « the case may ho (Resolution of the 
Government of India, No, 2990, dated 17th dune 1871). 

$ The deduction tom ft 0 safety ot an officer for feature to 
pass his examination within the prescribed period should be 
mode from tho first day of the month following -that in which 
tho first examination is hold after tho completion ot the psriod 
■within which ho should pass to tho last day of the mirth 
preceding that in which ’he. eventually passes oris exempted 
tom too lisMHtj to pass by transfer or otherwise (Government 
Jtcsolatwn.Bereuuc Department, No. 8039, dated 3rd October 


10 'per cent, from his salary until he passes the- 
examination, provided that Government may for 
■ special reasons extend the period prescribed for 
either examination.^ : 

■ The vernacular languages of the districts are- 
dedared to be as follows 

Ahmedabad, Paach Ma- 
, bills, Kaira, Broach, 

Surat .../ ... Gujarati. 

• Thfina, East. Kbdndesh, 

; West Khdndesb, Nasik, ■ 

Ahmednagar, Poona, 

: Satdra, Sholdpnr, Rat- 

. nAgiri, Koldba ... MartUhi. 

■ Bombay . ... Marathi or 

-■■■■■- • Gujarati at 

the option 
of tho officer 
concerned. 

Kiraora, Belgaum, Dhgr- 
war, Bijdpur ... Kdmreie. ' 

. All districts in Sind ... Sindhi: 

5. (1) In addition to the examinations in 
language ' prescribed in 
, ***** . , Collators R u i e 4 an Assistant Col- 
thf 1 reScre 10 ^ “the lector of loss than ten 
dirtricu to which they may years’ standing, who is 
he tamrierrcdj gram- tt a transferred from one- 

S S"‘;S 

tongMges. in the vernacular of 

which he has hot passed, 
will be required to p3ss in the vernacular of his- 
new district not later than at tho first examina* 
iion held after the expiry of one year from the • 
date of his transfer to the district; and, in the- 
event of his failing to do so, he will be Fable to- 
the penalty, subject to the proviso, mentioned in' 
Rule 4i " 

(2) An Assistant- Collector, whether of less 
than ten years’ service or not, having passed the 
.examinations prescribed by Rule 4 and clause (!) 
of this rule, may, with the permission of the 
Commissioner of the Division, or in tho case of 
an Assistant Collector serving in Bombay with 
the permission of Government, appear for ex- 
amination in a second vernacular spoken in the 
.district in which he is serving. - 

(8) No roward shall he payable for passing in 
.the languages which an Assistant Collector is- 
required to pass under Buie 4, but when these 
have been passed, a reward of Rs. 500 shall be 
payable in the following cases 

(i) when an Assistant Collector passes in any 

vernacular which he is required- to pass- 
, . under clausw (1) of this rule, provided he 
does so within the period prescribed by 
that clause ; 

(ii) when an Aesislant Collector passes any 
vemoculur examination for which he is- 
permitted to appear under clause (2) of 
this rule ; and ’ 

(iii) when an Assistant Collector of more than 
ten years’ Berries is transferred to • a 
district in the vernacular of which he has- 
not passed and posses in (hot vernacular 

• not later than at the first examination 1 


T Government Resolutions, Revenue Department, No. 1287, 

1 dated 18th 1 February 1004, and No. 8508, dated 22nd h'optem- 
WlSOO. 
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held after the expiry of one year from 
the date of his transfer to that district. 

^^o/f-Inniiyme in which the vernocalir of tic district is 

is not required to puss ia that vermicular under eithcr° Rnk4 
or Rule 6, and no reward is payable to him for passing in it j 
nod clause (2) of Ihe first paragraph of Role 4 does not apply to 
an Assistant Collector whoso own Inugoago is Hindustani* 

6. Except for special reasons an Assistant 

Collector will not receive 
Assistant Collectors not permanent charge of a 

awTbo 'in relteef with tie cood or be itlve3te<1 

Class Magisterial powers With the powers of a 
without passing Lower Magistrate of the Second 
taMlIWMlb OlaBflj until he hne passed 
the Departmental Ex- 
amination, Lower Standard. 

7. Except for special reasons an Assistant 

. Collector will not be 
Assistant Collectors not to . , ' , 

ne appointed Second Assist* appointed to be or act 
ant Collectors or Assist- as Second Assistant Col- 

Z tts 

with First Class Mogisterial and- bessions Judge, or 
powers without passing be invested with the 
higher Standard Uopart* p 0WelB 0 f „ JTj rst C ] asa 

Magistrate, autil Jie has 
passed the Departmental Examination, Higher 
Standard. 

1 8. An Assistant Collector desirous of entering 

the Judicial branch of 
Candidates for the Judl- the Service may on 

SiaSSr ihh «*.%*. 

Secretary to the Per- 
manent Committee for Departmental Examina- 
tion one month before the date of the Depart- 
mental Examination, Higher Standard, be 
examined in an extra paper relating to Judicial 
matters as hereinafter provided. The Assistant 
Collector will not by passing in this, paper hind 
himself to enter the Judicial branch, but he will 
be freed from obligation to pass any other 
examination in Judicial matters, 

• 9, Substantive promotions to the grade of 
Second Assistant Col- 
Promotious how regulated, lector as also officiating 
promotions to this os 
well as to the grade of First Assistant Collector 
will, under ordinary circumstances, be regulated 
according to tho date of passing the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination. Passing 
the Departmental Examination, however, will 
not entitle to promotion any oue whose conduct 
is not otherwise satisfactory. Tho names of 
officers holding the substantive appointments of 
First and Second Assistant Collectors will be 
printed in the Civil List in the order of their 
seniority in the service. 

10. An Assistant Collector will not be entitled 
to travelling allowance 
Certificate for travelling for attending the exnmin- 
eaSates.* 0 lon ation unless the Per- 
manent Committee for 
Departmental Examinations, or the Civil and 
Military Examination Committee, as tho case 
may bo, shall certify that bis proficiency was 
such as to entitle him to the allowance. 

Hole,— Certificates for travelling allowance should not be 
granted to candidates who obtain loss than a half of tho 
minimum number of marls required to pass. 


Departmental Examinations. 

11 . Half -yearly! Departmental Examinations 

of Assistant Collectors 

Half-yearly meetings of a nd others who may be 

too Permanent Committeo , - . , ,, 

for Departmental Examine- P ermlHed *0 appear shall 
fiouB. be held at Bombay or 

Poona under the super- 
vision of the Permanent Committee for Departs 
mental Examinations on such dates in. June and 
December as may be notified to the examinees by 
order of the President. 

Assistant Collectors should address the Secre- 
tary to the Permanent Committee for Depart- 
mental Examinations through their Collectors,} 

12. (a) Tho Permanent Committee for 
Departmental Examinations will consist of tho 
following members : — 

(1) The Chief Score- 

CoMtimfou Of tha Per- tary to Government— 
raanent Committee for tj ■ t , 

Departmental Bounin*- President, 
tions. (2) The Secretary in 

the Revenue Department 
or, if he is the Chief Secretary, the Secretory in 
tho Judicial Department. 

(3) The Secretary to Government in the Le<ral 
Department. 

(4) The Accountant-General. 

(5) Tho Registrar of the High Court. 

(6) The Settlement Commissioner and Direct- 
or of Land Records and Inspector- 
General of Registration. 

(7) The Dnder Secretary to Government in 
the Revenue Department. 

(S) The Under Secretary to Government in 
the Judicial Department. 

(9) The Assistant Judge, Thana. 

(10) The Collector of Bombay (for examina- 
tions held in Bombay). 

(11) The Collector of Poona (for examinations 
held in Poona). 

(12) The Assistant Collector, Bombay (for 
examinations held iu Bombay). 

(13) The Senior Assistant Collector, Poona 
for examinations held in Poona). 

(14) i he Oriental Translator to Government— 
Secretary. 

(i) In addition to the permanent members 
mentioned above, the President is authorized to 
appoint on behalf of Government, as temporary 
members, such officers us are required to set 
any papers which are not set by any of tho 

E nanent members, These temporary mem- 
should have rendered at least five years' 
sorvice. The attendance of these temporary mem- 
bers at the examinations will not be required, 
but they will have to read and mark tho various 
exercises on the papers set by them, Ono Euro- 
pean officer from amongst the permanent mem- 
bers should attend during the examinations for 
vita voce and for general superintendence. Tho 
duty of attendance should be shared by tho 
vanous officers. A Deputy Collector of expe- 
rience may also be appointed as a member 
to assist in condncting viva voce examinations, 

(c) The Revenue and Judicial papers, with and 
without boots, should be sent to the Secrotury 
to Government, Revenue Department, and tho 
secretary to Government, Legal Department 
respectively, for approval, and, if necessary, for 
revision m consultation with the officers who set 




1 GoTemmect Reflation, Revs- 
dated 22 nd September 1896. 


- Department, No. G939, 
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13, There shall he two standards of qualifi- 
cation— the ■ Lower and 
Two Btandoris oirx&m.- gig}j er . The Lower 
illation, Lowemd Higher, must be passed 

before a candidate can present himself for 
examination according to the Higher Standard. 

Lower Standard. 

(See Table l) 

14 The principal objects of the Lower 
Standard of examination 
Nature and objects of He shall he to test tile 
Lover Standard Depart- candidate’s general 
mental xamna os. acquaintance with the 
leading principles of revenue administration 
and criminal justice, and especially with so much 
of the Laws of Procedure os it id necessary for 
any officer to know in order to exercise properly 
the functions of an Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate, and his power of dealing with con- 
flicting arguments and evidence. With these 
objects the following scheme of examination is 
laid down:— 

(1) Papers on Revenue and Judicial questions 


Papon to to terete. without reference 
to any hooks, 
except tho text (without commentary) of 
Regulations and Acts and the printed 
Rules for administration of Revenuo Sur- 
vey Settlements, and such other books of 
reference as mny be prescribed by tho 
Permanent Committee. The Revenue 
paper will include questions on the princi- 
ples regarding the exemption of improve- 
ments' from taxation, with particular 
reference to the summary of these princi- 
ples as given in Yolume III of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual and its 
Appendices. The questions will be so 
framed as not to involve difficult and raro 
points, or recollection of forms, dates, etc., 
but must be sufficient to test the candi- 
date’s general knowledge of the BubjectB 
of examination. *The Indian Evidence 
Act will also ho a subject of examination, 
and questions m it are to bo answered 
without books. 

{2)f (o) The candidate is to be required to 
show his knowledge of the accounts of a 
Colleetorate, whether village, tdluka or 
linzur, and to have a satisfactory practical 
acquaintance with the subjects treated of 
in Symonds’ revised’ edition of Hope’s 
Manual, and with the wholo system of 
treasury and local fund accounts prevailing 
in the Presidency as given in the CiviL 
Account Code, Yolume I. The candidate 
will he allowed the use of the Oivil 
Account Code with its index, and the 
questions to be answered from these books 
will be sot in such a manner as to test the 
candidate’s capacity to correct irregu- 
larities and boIvo problems that he is 
likely to meet with in his daily work. 

(1) The candidate shall produce a certificate 
from the Collector of the district that he 
, has -duly attended to, and satisfactorily 
' discharged, the duties of Treasury Officer 
for a period of not leas than six weeb in 
the twelve months immediately preceding 
tho examination. Mo candidate shall ho 
declared as passed without such certificate. 

''™* 


•(c) The candidate who has obtained in 
England a. certificate of minimum pro- 
ficiency in riding shall, when ho presents 
himself for his Lower Standard Depart- 
mental Examination, produce a certificate 
from the Collector of his district that he 
can ride sufficiently well for the per- 
formance of his duties.! 

(3)§ With a view of testing the power of' the 
candidate . in dealing with conflicting 
arguments and evidence, a decided cobd, 
which he has never before seen (from a 
Magistrate’s English record), of tho nature 
of those which come before Assistants in 
chargo of districts, is to be .placed before 
him with a copy of the Indian Penal 
Code, the final proceeding in the case 
being withdrawn. The candidate must 
write out his decision upon tho questions 
at issue, with a sufficient statement of the 
grounds on which it is based. 

Higher Standard. 


(See Table £.) 

15. Tho Higher Standard of examination 
shall be similar in its 

N to rs nit object of tho nature to the Lower, but 

i in 

Its object shall be to test 
the fitness of the candidate to transact creditably 
the ordinary business of a Collector and Magis- 
trate, and the examination will be conducted in 
conformity with the following scheme 

(1) Questions of law and practice are to be 
_ . . . selected from the. 

wMe mtge d 
tho duties of a Collector and Magistrate, 
and arranged in two classes : one compre- 
hending important and leading points, in 
answering which no books shall be 
allowed j and the other comprehending 
less general and lfess common points, in 
answering' which the assistance of books 
shall he allowed. No guides, digests, or 
summaries, however, are to be used, but 
only the original laws, circular orders, and 
interpretations, with ruleB relative to 
different departments printed by authority. 
The object of this class of questions ib to 
test the candidate’s capacity readily to find 
the law or practice in the less common 
points which arise in business. It is not 
to evoke subtlety or ingenuity, bnt merely 
to ascertain whether or not the acquisi- 
tions of the person examined are such' as 
to enable him fitly to perform the import- 
ant. functions of a ’ Magistrate and 
Collector. 

\(2) A Magisterial case is to be selected from 
those possessing enough of complexity to 
test the candidate’s ability to master all 
ordinary difficulties, and especially to test 
his power of minute attention to, and just ■ 
appreciation of, evidence. The course laid 
down in sub-para. 3 of the 
Rule (14) should be adopted. 

. . (3) («) The. candidate is to be 

relative to revenue administration, and 
especially the principles of a Survey 
Settlement, and the rules laid down for 

. } Rename Deportment Circnlor No. £83, doted 25th 
January 1899. 

• § Government Resolution, Eerctoo Department, No. 4S~0, 

dttedlCtb July 1902, ' 

*f Government Resolution. Revenue Department, No. iS'S, 
dated 16th July 1802. >. 
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the ■ guidance of Revenue Officers in con- 
nection therewith. The papers, with and 
without hooks, will contain questions on 
the principles regarding the exemption of 
improvements from taxation with parti* 

■ cular reference to the summary of these 
principles os given in Volume III of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual and its 
Appendices. 

The candidate shall he examined in a 
paper on subjects connected with Revenue 
Survey and Settlement. 

The paper on Survey and Settlement will 
include questions on the subjects dealt 
with in- 
ti) Volume I, Volume II (Parts I and II) 
aud Volume m (Port III) of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual j 
(2) The Land Revenue Code, Chapters VIII, 
IX aud X,. and the roles under 
section 214 of the Code relating to the 
provisions of those chapters, together 
with all recent 
(1) Vide B, J. Satie's orders' and 
S3S-1SL” rulingaWofGov- 
eminent on she 

subject of Survey and Settlement. 

(8) The latest Red Letter Chapter in the 
General Administration Report of the 
Bombay Presidency on the character of 
Land Tenures and System of Survey 
and Settlements. 

(4) Government Resolution No. 2619 of 
16th March 1884. 

(o) No Assistant Collector serving in the 
Presidency proper shall be declared to 
have passed the Higher Standard Depart- 
mental Examination until he produces 
certificates that he has undergone n three 
weeks’ course of instruction in survey 
under a Divisional Superintendent of Land 

■ Records and Registration and a three 
weeks’ course of instruction in agriculture 
under the direction of the Director of 
Agriculture aud has acquired a fair 
practical knowledge of these subjects. 

Vor the purposes of these courses the text- 
books to be studied are Volume I, Volumo 
II (Parts I and II) and Volume III 
(Pavt HI) of the Survey and Settlement 
Manual and Volumes I and III of 
Mr. Mollison’s textrbook on Indian Agri- 
culture ; but the instruction will be as far 
as possible practical and in the field. 

(<2) No Assistant Collector serving in Sind 
shall he declared to have passed the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination ontil 
he produces a certificate of attendance at 
the Suvvey Class at Hyderabad. 

■(4) The candidate is to be tested in tho Penal 
Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, the 
High Court Criminal Circulars (the Sind 
Courts Criminal Circulars in the case of 
candidates serving in Sind),t tho Police 
Act6, the Summary Settlement Acts, the 
District Municipal Act, the Salt Act, the 
Wat an Act, the Opium Act, the Forest 
Act, the Abkdri Act, the Bombay Revenue 
Code, the Local Boards Act, the Bombay 
Record-of-rights Act, 1903, J and other 

» Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 8499, 
Anted 3ii December 1902. 

~ t Government Resolutions, Revenue Department, No. 4100, 
-dated Gtli Stay 1910, and No. 8508, dated 22nd September 
1910. 

( Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 8741, 
Anted Gth July 1904. 


Acts and Regulations commonly referred 
to in practice. 

(5) The candidate will also he examined in 
Mr. Field’s§ Law of Evidence in British 
India, the examination being limited to 
the part which deals with general prin- 
ciples only, and the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Indian Contract Act (Nos. I and 
IX of 1S72), the questions in which should 
be answered without books.*! 

(6) The candidate will be examined in a paper 
on subjects connected with the Indian, 
Registration Act, the Indian Stamp Act 
and the Rules laid down thereunder! 
and sections 64 and 59 of the Transfer of 
Property Act.** 

16. The extra paper on Judicial matters 

„ . . described in Rule 8 will 

examination m extra . . - 

Judicial paper, conslst d lotions on 

the following subjects 
The Civil Procedure Code. 

The Law of Limitations. 

The Law of Contracts. 

The Law of Evidence. 

The Specific Relief Act, the Indian 
Succession Act, the principles of 
Hindu Law, aud the leading casos 
decided by the Bombay High Court. 
The marks obtained in answering this extra 
pap'-r will be reckoned towards the Assistant 
Collector’s passing the Departmental Examina- 
tion, Higher Standard, provided the minimum in 
all other branches of examination has been duly 
attained. 

Local Committees. 

17. On application made ono month previous 

L—d Committee. *> a » »< 

an examination, Local 
Committees will be appointed for the examination 
of candidates stationed in the Province of Sind, 
the Persian Gulf, or Arabia. 

18. The Permanent Committee for Depart- 

mental Examinations will 
Procure to be followed fi x the half-yearly exam- 
by the Pmonnent Com- • /. , . 

mittec when Local Coin- lna , n days. If local 
mittces are appointed, examinations are sanc- 
tioned, they must bo held 
on the same days. The Permanent Cominittoo 
shall prepare beforehand for each examination seta 
of questions, a sufficient number of copies of each 
of which sets shall be forwarded to each Local 
Committee in a scaled packet, not to be opened 
until the moment of examination, The Per- 
manent Committee shall, subject to the 
general control of Government, frame rules for 
the general guidance of the Local Committees in 
order to insure a fair and uniform method of 
fixing the degree of attainment upon each point 
of examination. 

19. The Local Examination Committee will 

. consist of the chief Judi- 

CocsUtutioo of the Locil P : n l „i ■ r 
Committee for Depart- aDd 
mental Examinations. Officers of the district, 
the senior of whom shall 
be President; and the other members shall 
consist of one experienced Native Officer from the 
Judicial, another from the Revenue Branch of 
the Service, and a third from the Educational 

| Government Rcsolotion, Rercnne Department Xo Vvsi 
dated 13th October 1585. ’ 

? Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No 201 « 
dated 31st Hay 1872. 1 ’ U18 ' 

I Government Notification, Revenue Department, No. 7S4I 
dated IGtb November IBS,. ,wl » 

** Government Besolotion No. GGB4, dated Gtb July 1907, 
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Department. When tie chief Judicial or chief 
Bewnue Officer is unable to attend, an experienced 
Assistant ot Subordinate will perform bis duties oa 
member of the Committee. In Srad, whew the 
examinations will he held at Karachi, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner will be ts officio Secretary to 
the Local Committee, the President and mem- 
bers of which will be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of that Province* 

20. (a) Tho Local Examination Committee 

will conduct the examin- 
Qirtiei «f ttt LowIEs- a y ong after due 

deliberation m Kaput o{ 
each candidate examined, will record the result 
so for as regards the points on which their report 
is due, and the President shall transmit the 
record to the Permanent Examination Committee. 
The President will be responsible for the fairness, 
impartiality and proper strictness of the ex- 
amination. The written answers of the candi- 
dates and the other papers written by them shall 
bo forwarded with the record. 

(}) To preserve uniformity of standard in tho 
examinations held by the Permanent Committee 
and those in Sind, the same magisterial case will 
be set to the Sindhi candidates as is set in 
Bombay. 

Note— Tbs Revenue papers for all Sind cmffiiata, including 
Assistant Collectors serving in Sind for the time being, irill be 
prepared under tho orders of tlic Commissioner in Sind and the 
incriiB for the replies assessed by the Local Committee. 

(a) All papers set by members of the Perma- 
nent Committee, and the answers to which aro to 
bo examined and marked by such members, will 
be sent under Scaled cover to tho Secretary to the 
Local Committee, who will return under scaled 
cover the answers to the Secretary to the .Per- 
manent Committee for assessment of tho marks, 
and the decision whether a candidate has or has 
not passed will rest with the Permanent Com- 
mittee. 

21. The Permanent Examination Committee 
shall report to Government the names of such 
candidates as have successfully passed. 

Hindustani and YebnaculaR Examinations. 

22. Examinations in Hindustani, llardthi, 

Gujaitfti and Kdnarese 
Conduct of cznminafiona should be held by the 

°W “ a ®-7 Ex- 

ammatton Committee 
and examinations in Sindhi and Arabic should be 
held by the Local Committees at Karachi and 
Aden respectively. 

23. The Civil and Military Examination 
Committee will meet on the first A I onday in every 
month to conduct examinations in Hindustani, 
Mardthi, Gujardti and Kdnarese. Should the 
first Monday of a month fall ■ on one c4 th’e 
gazetted holidays, the ' examination will he held 
on the following Monday or, if that is also a 
. gazetted holiday, on the next working day there- 
after. 

Hater - 1 The term “ gazetted holidays * should ho held to 

(1) holiiaye proscribed or notified order section 25 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881; ' ' 

(2j holidays on which, by Government nottfientioa ; r , tho 
Oactlle, toy public office is .ordered to bo closed for the 
- transaction of public business without reserve or qualification, 
t Tho term does not include local holidays which may bo ' 
granted at. tk> discretion oi heads of offices, provided that 
. tlicio arc no arrears of work, nor such merely permissible or 
, discretionary holidays as the last Saturday of each month. • 


s ■public services nr ihuta. 

- Assistant Collectors desirous of attending the 
examinations shoukl sond in their applications to 
the Committee through the head of ■ their 
department at least 15 days before the date of 
examination. When an Assistant Collector who 
. bos been granted permission does not propose to 
avail himself of such permission' he should inti- 
mate his change of mind to the Civil and., Military 
Examination Committee at least 7 days before 
the date of examination so as to save unnecessary 
trouble to the examiners. 

The Local Committee at Kardchi will meet for 
examining candidates in Sindhi whenever directed 
by the Commissioner in Sind to do so. 

A candidate who fails in the examination will 
not be allowed to present himself' again for ft 
period oi two mouths. 

24 The examination 

Standard of the cram inn- j n Hindu8taui shall con- 

£&££?“* *?» 

cises 

Maria. 

(1) Translation vivd vMc into English 

■ from a fairly written Hindustani 
letter or petition ■ 50 

(2) Written translation into Hindustani 

from an ordinary English narra- 
tive or from a letter or petition 
or a Government order or 
regulation 300 

(3) Conversation on ordinary subjects, 

including commercial, revenue 
and magisterial matters, to test 
the candidate's capability • of 
understanding and making him- 
self understood in a conversation 
on such subjects ■ 100 

Total ... 250 

Act;.— A candidate who obtains CO per cent of tho Aggre- 
gate marks (». e„ 150) irill be Considered to Lave passed tho 
waminaiion.t 

Examinations in the vernacular languages (tie,, 
Mardthi, Gujardli, Kanarcsc, Sindhi and Arabic) 
should be according, to the standard shown 
below:— 

. Marks, 

1. Translation from English ... ‘ ... 100 

|2. Translation into English of ft verna- 
cular passage and writing a sum- 
mary in English of vernacular 
papers read out to the candidate. 100 - 

8. Bending and explaining' -native 
papers, and conversation (in eases 
• of local .examination according 
to report of Local Committee)... 150 

IMt (1).—X candidate who obtains 60 per cent, of the 
aggregate marks will be considered to haw passed tho examin- 
ation, and a candidate who obtains at least 76 per cent of the 
aggregate marts will teccmsidewd to have passed the aamiu* 
atiou with credit. 

Xote (SJ — -The papers for translation from English and into 
English will he of a general literary character while the. cud 
■von examination w.ll be devoted to subjects more immediately 
connected with the department in which the candidate is 
wiring. Ihe test in tho vernacular examinations will bo 
comprehensive and at r let as regards conversation, reading and 
understanding vernacular papers, and comparatively mild *3 
regards translation fr.-ro English and vernocular. . 

Xote (3 ).—' To preserve uniformity of standard in tbcexnrcin- 
stinos held by the Civil end MOfovy. EawnUw Committee 
and those held by the Local Committees at Eaidchi and Aden, 
the papers for translation into Sindhi will bo set by the Oiril 
and Military Examination Oommitteil aud marked by the Local 
Committee st'KwScbi, and tho written exercises for.canditlotcs 
in Arabic at Aden will be set on d marked by the Civil and 
. Military Examination Committee. In both cases tho chi ton ’ 
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Lower Stand add. 

Hacks. 

1. (a) Judicial questions, to be“j 

answered with boohs j •- 

(i) Judicial questions including . 
questions on the Indian [ 
Evidence Act,, to be answered j 
without boohs J 

2, Magisterial case 60 

3, Revenue questions 150 

4. (a) Paper of questions on Treasury 

and local Fund Accounts 

(with boohB) 75 

(fl) Viva voee in Revenue Accounts,. 75 

Aggregate Marks ... 500 
TABLE 2. 

Higher Standard. 

Marks, 

1. Judicial questions, to be answered 

with books 75 

2, Judicial questions including ques- 

tions on the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Indian Contract Act, to 
be answered without books ... 75 

8. Mr. Field's Law of Evidence in 
British India 100 

4. Questions on subjects connected 

with the Indian Registration 
Act, the Stamp Act and the rules 
laid down thereunder and sec- 
tions 64 and 59 of the Transfer 
of Property Act 100 

5. Magisterial ease 50 

6. Revenue questions with books ... 150 

7. Do. without books ... 150 

8. Paper on Revenue Survey and Set- 

tlement matters 100 

Aggregate Marks ... 800 

Add— Extra Judicial puper ... 150 


f Roles for the Encouragement of the Study 
of Oriental Languages among the Junior 
Members op the Bombay Civil Service. 

1. The rules published in the Bombay Gov 

eminent Gazette of the 
Former rules cancelled. 23rd July 1868, Part I, 
pages 682-8, are can- 
celled. 

2. The standards of examinations and dona- 

tions to he given to sue- 

“■*> “"Mate "'■» I* 

as follows:— 

Kb. 

j,. . {Antic ... 800 

1 Sanskrit 800 

StondirJ. ( Pns!an ... 800 

fMaWthi .„ ... 1,501/1 
I Gujarati . 1 




Ktfnareso .. 

Simllii 
Persian 

.Sanskrit .. 

"Maratbi .. 

Guj.-rtti .. 

Krfnarcse .. 

Persian .. 

(Sanskrit .. 

3. No Civil Servant will be per 


1.600 k d 

2.0CO I ff 
2,000 1 
2, tOOJ 


With diploma 
from the Gov- 
ernment of 


io obtains at least 16 per cent, of tie 
will be considered io bavo passed 

Note a-Tho following arc tbc beads under which fto 
subjects of examination^arfl arranged, each bead being con* 



WdScUNm, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

II — Kevr nue. Nos. 6 and 7. 

III.— Revenue Survey and Settlement, No, 8. 

Me &-» Any candidate for tbo Lower or the 

Standard Departaeutai Examination who obtains tho mb 

qualifying marks out of tbc aggregate total for all tho subject, 
and passu in all tbc subjects but one mil not be obliged to 
present liimsoff again for examination except in tbo subject in 

which bo may lava failed, but he will no‘ 

f»lt.Y passed until be has successfully 

to every subject : provided that tha raodidat* 

have tbo benefit of this rule, pass in the one subject to which 
bo may bavo fulled not later than at the next ensuing general 
examination, and he may apply to be examined to it at any 
time within three months alter tho date of declaration of his 
having failed to it. The candidate will then be examined in 
that subject at aueli plnco as Govenwrert may direct and if 
being a candidate at tbc Lower Standard Departmental Exam- 
ination lie passes he will be entitled to nppeor for the Higher 
Standard at tbo next ensuing General Examination. 

* Govcri 


rill he permitted to present 
himself for examination 
Candidates not to appear by two standards of tllO 

tsa *• -» tw, «»«'■ 

tanecusly, but he may 
have the option of competing for the higher 
examinations in any languages without first 
undergoing any inferior test. 

4. No Civil Servant will ordinarily he per- 

_ mitted to appear more 

.SlftiS ’ tl ” ISm twice ai q cimdidnto 
at any examination ; hut, 
if a special recommendation bo made by the 
Examiners, a candidate will bo allowed to appear 
a third time. 

5. No Civil Servant, will bo allowed any 

pecuniary reward for 
Time within which candl- „ ,i pr- 

dates can appear for cumin- P Q6SI ”g j , §r CI 

aUdns. Standard and High Pro- 

ficiency Examinations 
after the expiration of ten and fifteen years, 
respectively, counted from the date of his first 
arrival in India, No exception to this rulo will be 
made on account of leave or any other cause. 
Civil Servants muy bo permitted to attend the 
examinations after the expiration of tho periods 
specified in this rule, but no reward will be 
granted to them if they pass ; and their leave 
must be limited to such time as may be ncccssury 
to enable them to attend the examination, and no 
extra expense must under any circumstances be 
caused to the State. In such cases it will ho 
within the competence of (he Local Government 
to refufc applications for permission to attend 
any particular examination when compliance with 
such applications would involve inconvenience to 
the public service. Civil Servants who pass the 
itions after the expiration of the periods 
l will be entitled, however, to the usual 
certificate declaring the successful result of tho 
examination, In the case of an examination for 
the Degree of Honour Standard there shall be no 
limit of time and an officer will be permitted to 
earn a reward by passiug this examination at any 
time within tbc period of his service. 

t Government Resolutions, Ilcvtrrac Department, Nrj. 1(61 
dated 31st January 1907, and No. EM 2 , titled 2Ctb Eenteraber 
1912. 
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Date of examinations. 


6. Civil Servants who may have passed 
•examinations under any 
Candidates passed under former rule shall not be 
farmer rales not altered to gjjgjkjg t 0 compete at 
■1®“** corresponding examin- 

ations in the same language or languages under 
these rules. 

1. Civil Servants who are natives of India, 
and who have entered the 
Kat»« Civil Semite, service either by com- 
competitivo or statutory, petition in England or by 

fte , 

a tio districts in which Statutory Rules, shall not 
they v cro bom or educated, receive the donations 
prescribed in these rales 
when 6ucb native civilians pass in the vernacular 
of the district in which they were born or edu- 
cated, Government determining in each case what 
languages come within this definition. Pro- 
bationers under the Statutory Rules shall not he 
allowed to appear at these examinations, 

the Civil and Military Examination 
Committee will meet on 
the first Monday in every 
month to conduct exam- 
inations according to tho Lower, Higher, High 
Proficiency and Degree of Honour Standards. 
Examinations in Persian, Arabio and Sanskrit 
will however bo held only quarterly on the first 
Monday in January, April, July and October. 
The Committee will also hold spociol meetings 
whenever directed to do so, either by His Ex- 
cellency tho Governor or the Lieutenant-General 
Commanding the Forces, Bombay, for tbe 
examination of any candidate or candidates who 
cannot attend during the regular monthly or 
quarterly sittings. Should the first Monday of 
a month fall on one of the gazetted holidays the 
examinations will be held on tbe following 
Monday or, if that is also a gazetted holiday, on 
tbe next working day thereafter. Civil Servants 
deairouB of attending examinations must apply for 
leave to do so at least three months before tbo 
date of examination. When a Covenanted 
Civilian who has been granted permission to 
•appear for examination does not purpose to avail 
liimselEof such permission, he should intimate 
liis change of mind to tho Civil and Military 
Examination Committee at IcaBt ton days before 
tbe date of examination so as to ( ' 

.trouble to the Examiners. 

• Hole /.—The terra “ gazetted holidays ” should be hold to 

(1) holidays prescribed or notified uttdor section 26 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1851 j 
121 holidays on which, by Government notification in tie 
Qaxlti, any public office is ordered to bo closed for 
tbe transaction of public business without naervoor 
qualification,' The term does not include local holidays 
■ which may he granted at the discretion ol beads of oilieoa: 
provided that there are no arrears of wort-, nor such 
merely permissible or discretionary liolktaya as the last 
Saturday of each month. 

Sole 77.— The officers named below are authorized to sanction 
applications for leave to attend examinations in tbe case of 
officers subordinate to them who have not exceeded the 
limits of time laid down initio 
• Tbe Commissioner in Sind, 

Tbo Coucnissioncn of Divisions, 

Ihr Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and A'bkstei, 
The r-cMcmcnt Commissioner nnd Director of Land 
Records, 


' The Agent to tbe Governor, Kithtfrar, 

- The Political Agent, KolUptrud Southern IToritb 
Country, 

9 oyernment Notifications, Bnvenue Department, No. 3431 
dated 2nd April 1MB, nnd No. 6020, dated 30th May 1911. 


by the 


The Political Agent, Mabi Kdntba, 

The Political Agent, I’dlaupnr, 

The Honourable tbo Chief Justice, High Court (as regards 

Tho Insicctor-Oonoml of Police* ^ ^ 

Tbe Ia^ta-tWral of Prism, ' 

Tbs Judicial Commissioner of Sind, 

9 (A).— The following are tbe subjects of 
examination for tbe 
High, Standard in 
Sanskrit and Persian 
(a) Constrning, with readiness and accuracy, 

from tbe undermentioned hooks:— 
Sanskrit ... JlijnPatha, 

fl, A selection from the “Tarikh-i- 
1 Sasaniyau.’’ 

D j 2. A selection from tbe “ Safer Nama- 

Pcttion ...-i 

I 3. "Narrative of Mrs, Hortcsled” 
translated by Itimad-os-Snltona. 
Note .— Tbe three Persian selections am bound in one 
volume entitled the ‘‘ Hadiqa.yi-Pasaljnt." 

(i) Translating accurately, and with cor- 
rectness of idiom and grammar, not less 
than half an ordinary octavo page of 
plain English into the language in 
which the examination is held. 

(e) Beading manuscripts fairly, and trans- 
lating them readily and correctly. 
These manuscripts may be selected from 
’ the proceedings of a case iu Court, from 
reports or petitions addressed to Civil or 
.Military authorities, from letters passing 
in the ordinary course of business, or 
from private correspondence. They 
should not be written with the clearness 
of a’ printed book, nor yet in a very 
cramped or crabbed hand, but in such a 
manner as fairly aud honestly to repre- 
sent the written characters generally 
employed. 

(d) Vivd voce translation into the language 
of a paper of English sentences, and 
(in Persian only) conversing in the 
Examiner's presence with a native of 
Persia, with fluency and with such cor- 
rectness of pronunciation, grammar and 
idiom as to be at once intelligible. In 
Sauskrit the colloquial test will be 
omitted. 

9 (B).— The following aro tbe subjects for tbe 
Higher Standard Examination in Arabic 

(a) Translation from English into Arabic 
(written) ; 

NoU .—' Tliis translation should bo umvkcd with the vowel 
points, ' 

(J) Vivd voce translation into, Arabic of a 
letter on a simple subject; 

' (a) Vivd voce examination in the prescribed 

text-book (Ar- Kauzatu-z-Zakiya) ; 

(<f) Beading and translating an Arabic 
manuscript . of moderate difficulty 
selected as in rule 9 [A) (c) above ; 

(e) Conversation of a simple character in 
Arabio with an Arab. 

10. The- following arc tbe text-books ,pre- 
scribod'for the High Profi* 
Subjects for the High ciency Examination, In 
2*“, Persian tali the passage. 

for translation will bo 
selected from the listed works and half from 
works of a similar standard of difficulty : — 
f(a) Prote— 

, j ,2. Makadji Shiude gauche 
Marathi , Gkaritrahy Mr.ifatu, 

| 2, Qad ala pen shift oela by 
L ' Mr. H, H. Aptei 
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Mardthi* 


Gujaiiltit 


Kinarcsef 


((b) Poetry — 

j The toll owing selections 
from tbe Kavanit : — 

1 Harischaudrakhydn by 

ilukteshwar. 

&. Jkroordgamn, Abhi- 
i manyu Vadh and 
Shriydl Chanlra by 
Sbridhnr, and 
3. Gopichaaddkkydn by 
Mahipati. 

( few — 

1. Karanghelo by Nand- 
shankar ; 

2. Ph.atumBl.o- 'j 

palm and (By Naval- 

3. Albar me f ram. 

J Birbal. ] 

Poetry— 

1. Ndnkhyan bj' Premdnand. 

2. Padmavatini Yirta by 
Shfimal as in Mahipalrdm 
Ruprdrn's Katya Bohan 
(Government edition). 

'Prose— 

1. Hatha Sangraha, Parts 11 
and III (extracts from 
Shit Perdu and Maka- 
,■{ Ik&raf). 

Poetry— 

1 . Tor ate Rdmayaua, Sandhis 
XVI and XVII of 


Sindhi 


Arabic 


Sanskrit 


(Sindbi version of Johnson's 
| Husseins by Mr. Koshori. 

, ■{ Translation of Hunter's 
| History of India. 

(_Skah-jo Rasilo. 

J Kafhat-ul-Yamnn, 

' ( Selections from Alif Laila. 
{'Ritepadesha. 

I First nine cantos of Raghn- 
vansa (expurgated edition 
by Iswara Chandra Vidya- 


Persinn 


' Prose - 
Gulistdn. 

Siyahat-Nama-i-I b r a h i m 
Beg. 

Haji BAba Ispahnni. 
Asar-i-Ajam. 

Autobiography of the Amir 
Abdur Rahman, 
Malcolm's History of 
Persia (Mirzu Bnirat). 
Mukalama-i-S aiyyat-i- 1 rani. 
Poetry— 

Diwan-i-Andalib. 
Diwon-i-SarkhuBh i (official 
edition), 

Ktnoipapers— 

Ittila. 

Iran. 


list of grammars recommended. 

Modem Persian Colloquial 
Grammar by Dr. Fritz 
Rosen. 

Modern Persian Conversation 
Grammar (with key) by 
the Rev. W. St. Clair 
Tisdall. 

Grammar of the Persian 
Language by J obn T. Platts. 

* Government Ucsolntion, Bevense Department, No. 73S5. 
doted 20th July ISOS. 

, . tf’^ernment Desolation, Revenue Department, No. 6502. 
anted 15tli July 1913. 


(а) Translating vied voce with readiness and 
accuracy from tbe prescribed text- 
books and answering questions arising 
out of the passages in which the candi- 
date is examined. 

(б) Written translation into English of a 
previously unseen passage in narrative 
style selected from the current litera- 
ture of the day. 

Note — Thu rule docs not applj to Sanskrit. Tbe passages 
set for translation from Arabic and Persian into English will 
not necesarily be in narrative style. 

(c) Written translation, with accuracy of 

idiom and neatness of expression into 
the language in which the examination 
is. held, of an English paper in narrative 
style. 

Noli . — The translations inbs Arabic iWald be masked with 
tbe rose! points. 

(d) Written translation of a paper of 
idiomatic sentences in English into 
the language. 

Note —Tbe tranilntiona into Arabic should be marked with 

U» vowel points. 


(e) Conversation in the language (except ia 
Sanskrit). In this portion of the test 
the candidate will be expected to 
converse freely and fluently on general 
subjects. 

Note.— hi tbe ca*o of Arabic and Persian tbe candidate' 
most exhibit a competent knowledge of tbo modern spoken 
idiom. Candidates in Arabic will be required to couverso with 
an Arab spouting puro Arabic. In the case of Persian the 
coaversotion may bt with a uativoof Shiraz, Teheran or Giloo. 
(/) Reading und translating at sight a 
manuscript in the language. 

(ff) Vivd voce translation at sight into the 
language of a paper in English placed 
before the candidate, This translation 
as it is made will bo writton by a 
muDshi as dictated by the candidate 
who will he permitted to correct h» 
translation when completed upon its 
being read out to him by the examiner. 
The time occupied in this exercise will 
be taken into account in awarding 
marks. 

(Aj A paper of grammatical questions. 

... 11. Tbe following 

Honour Examination : — 

f Prose— 

1. Bhiratomrilftntil, Salha- 
parts und Vanaparisa by 
Balwant Trimbalc Dravid. 

2. Shri Rdmcltarilra by 
C. V.Vaidya. ; 

3. Amchya Ayvshydtil Kmlti 
A'lhavni by Mrs. Ratud- 
bdi Rdnadc. 

4. Bhormapara Yyakhdne by 
the late Mr. M. G. 
Ranaae, 

5. Shri Shankar Bigjoya 
Ndiak by BalvantPaudu- 
rang Kirloskar. 

O'. Uttarmsliadla Chant by 
the late Mr. Woman 
Abaji Modes. 

| Poetry— 

I. llvydndera’s Ihiyaneik- 
wart (extracts from the 
]2tb and )3tli Adbydyas 
as given in the Navanit 
of 1910), 


MarithiJ 


a RK “ ; “ tion , Rename Department, No. C5C2, 

dated IMUuly 1912, . ^ 
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Gujarili* 


Kdnarese* 


Arabic 


'■2. Moropant's Keidtali, 121 
s/dohs in all (Nimayn 
Sogar Preea edition). . 

8. Timan Pandit— Selections 
os given in tie Navaint 
edition of 1910, pp. 96— 
143. 

4. Rdmdas — Daslodh, 1st 

and 2nd Dashatas, Dhulia 
edition 3rd, Shri A'tma- 
r&n) Press, Dhulia. 

5. Raghunitlr Panditr - Nak 
Damayanti Bwayamtar- 
akhyin, 88 given in the 
Navonit edition of 1910, 
pp. 381-410. 

Prose— 

1. Samvati Chandra, Parts 
I and II, by Goverdhan 
M. Tripatlii. 

2. Skahtntal Natali, Zaverilal 
Y ajnik’s edition. 

Poetry— 

■ 1. Pay dr/im— Misccllaneo' n 8 
pieces, garhis and fade, 
NarmacUshankar’s edi- 
tion. 

2. ZWmm (Mabipatrdm 
Rupram's edition, pp. 
151 to 490). 

'Prose— 

1. Mnclrmanjushi. 

Poetry - 

1. Basova Parana, Sandhis 
< I to IX. 

2. Jaimm BlaraJ., Sandhis I 
toV. • 

3. Hoonamma'8 Hodibadeya 
Dharma. 

1st and 2nd Adhydys eftho 
1st Ashtak of the Rig-Yed 
Snnhita. 

Cantos I to Yl and XI to 
XVIII. inclusive, of the 
expurgated edition of the 
Kiratarjnniya of Iehvnr 
Chandra Vidy£s£gar. 
5 Shakun*aIa Natak. 

'Hninasah, 1st two Books, pp. 
1—109, Calcutta edition. 
.*{ Timnr Namah. 

Mukaroat of Hariri, 1st half. 
^Saba Maulloknt. 

The Jkgree of Etmonr test 
in Persian will comprise the. 
whole range of the language, 
and a inowledge of tie classical 
as ' well as of ike modern 
language mil le demanded of 
the candidate. 

He following works are 
recommended for Btady : — 
Prase — , 

NaBikhu-t-Tawarikh, Yol- ’ 
nines I and X. 
Mirajhn-s-Saadat. 

' Safar Nama-i-Shak-i-Iran. 
Akb Jnq-i- Jaluli. 
Shurosa-wa-Qahqaba.. 
Durra-i-Nadiri, 
'Waqa-i-Nomat Xhan-i-Ali, 
Akbnr Nama, 

Poetry— 

Biwan-i-Hafig. 




] Qasaid Qa’ani {offioiol 
j edition), 

Persian Shah Noma. 

Muutakhah-i-Shaibam, 

Prosody and Rhetoric— 
Hadaiqu-I-Balaghat. 

. Itkftorigue et Prnodie, 

Newspapers— 

Ittila. 

Iran. 

Hablu-l-Matic, 

list of grammars recommended. 

Modern Persian Colloquial 
Grammar by Dr. Fritz 
Rosen. 

Modern Persian Con- 
versation Grammar (with' ■ 
key) by the Rev. W. St 

. Clair Tisdall. 

Grammar of the Persian 
language by John TV 
(_ Platts. 

(a) A written examination in the prescribed 
books, the papers set in which will 
include questions in grammar (includ- 
ing philology) mid prosody. In Persian 
bolf the passages for translation will.be 
selected from the listed works and half 
from works of a similar standard of 
difficulty. 

(J) Written translation into English of 
. difficult unseen passages in prose. 

Nok— The passages will, in nil languages except Sanskrit, 
Le selected from tbe cutrcnt literature of the day. 

(c) Written translation into English ,of 
difficult unseen passages in verse. 

( j) Translating into the language a difficult 
passage (or passages) in English with 
such accuracy, elegance and idiomatic 
excellence as shall show eminent profi- 
ciency in the language, 

Note— -Ike translations into Arabic should bo marked with 
tho vowel points. 

(c) Conversing with accuracy and fluency 
(except in Sanskrit). 

Note,— in the case of Arabic .tic eradicate will wo expected 
to conrerso with an Arab speaking pare Arabic. In the case of 
Tetrion the rotfremdow way wi with a safe of Siam, 
Teheran or Gilao. 

(/) Reading and translating ' nf Bight, n 
difficult manuscript in the language. 

(y) Vied voce translation at sight into 
tbe language of a paper in English 
placed before the candidate.' This 
translation as it is made will be written 
by a mnnshi os dictated ' by tbe candi- 
date who will bo permitted to correct 
hiB translation when completed upon its 
being read out to him by tbe examiner. 
Tho time occupied in this exercise will 
bo taken into account in awarding 
marks. 

Sole to Snh> 9 @ 11 .- An important pari of Higher 
Standard, High Proficiency and Degree of Honour Eiamum- 
Boni in Persian consists of testing tho ability of candidates i tt 
.reading and translating manuscripts fluently. Tho candidates 
have hithorto teen hampered in preparing themidrcs for this 
portion of tho examination by tho difficulty of obtaining 
•satisfactory specimens of Persian correspondence. With a 
view to remove this difficulty the Government of India Lnvo 
obtained specimens of correspondence from Teheran and 
■Busbhe, which they have caused to be repredneed by photo* 
rie.cogrs.phy. These specimens! can be obtained on application 
to fto following officers 

Tbe Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta 

lie Secretary to tbe Board of Eraminers, Madras. 

Tbe Secretory to the Civil and Military Examination 

Committee, 'Bombay. 
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12, The Honour Examination will be of a 
searching nature, and 
E^mMoL a ° Hon0nr e »rcises, both oral and 
written, must be per- 
formed with such, excellence as distinctly to 
establish a claim to eminent proficiency. 

18. Successful candidates for the Degree of 
Honour shall be ar- 

Standard of the Honour ec [ j Q twQ divisions 
Mammalians. ° ... , 

according to tl e number 
of markB obtained. For the first division 80 per 
cent, of the marks must be obtained in all 
subjects, and not less than 60 per cent, in any 
one paper; for the second division 60 per cent 
must be obtained in all subjects, and not less 
than 4-5 per cent, in each paper. The reward 
and diploma will be granted only to those 
passing in the first division, and their names 
only will be published in the Gazelle of India. 
Those passing in the second division will be 
deemed to have paesod for the purposes of leave 
and travelling allowance rules, but they will not 
be. allowed the benefit of those rules on a second 
occasion, should they elect to compete again for 
the reward of a Degree of Honour. 

Application o£ rules to Id. The foregoing 
other officers. rules apply to — 

(A) Military officers in permanent Civil em- 
ploy serving in the Bombay Presidency. 

(B) All officers of the Political Department 
of the Government of Bombay, includ- 
ing Military officers in permanent 
Political employ, who will he eligible 
for reward for passing examinations in 
the vernacular languages spoken in tho 
Agency in which they are serving. In 
the cose of Military officers in perma- 
nent Political employ the limit of timo 
specified in Rule 5 within which au 
officer can cam a reward for passing tho 
Higher Standard and High Proficiency 
Examinations respectively may, for 
special reasons, be extended by Govern- 
ment on recommendation of the Politi- 
cal Agent under whom tho officer is 
serving. 

(C) Gazetted Police officers not being 
nativoB or Statutory natives of India, 
so far aB the rules relate to the High 
Proficiency Examination in vernacular 
(but not classical) languages, subject to 
the following provisions : — 

(i a ) that Police officers shall be eligible 
for rewards only for passing the 
examination in the vernacular 
languages of tho Bombay Presi- 
dency ; 

(i) that in the case of officers appointed 
in India the period within which 
the examination most be passed in 
order to entitle them to the grant 
of pecuniary reward shall be 
counted from the date of their first 
appointment. 

15. The following Articles 279 to 283 of the 
Civil Service Regulations 
fifth edition, regulate 
the grant of leave to 
enable officers to appear at examinations:— 


279. In cases not specially provided for in 
this Faction, permission to appear at an 
optional examination prescribed by 
Government in any of the Oriental 
languages carries with it the grant of 
joining time (excluding the lime allowed 
for preparation) to and from the place 
of examination, besides leave for tho 
day or days of examination. 

280. (a) A candidate for a reward by tho 
High Standard in Arabic, or High 
Proficiency in Arabic or Persian, may 
be allowed either (i) leave for one 
month before the examination, and, if 
he passes, for another month after it, 
or, (ii) if he undertakes to spend it in 
study under professional tuition at a 
Presidency town, the whole period of 
two months before the examination. 

(i) An officer who is a candidate for tho 
Degree of Honour in Arabic or Persian 
may be allowed either leave for two 
months under clause (a), or, if he leaves 
India for study, lenvo for four months 
to Persia for Persian, or for six months 
to Arabia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, or 
Syria for Arabic. Officers of the Poli- 
tical Department of the Government of 
India may be granted this leave oven 
when they aro candidates only for tho 
Higher .Standard or High Proficiency 
test in Arabic or Persian. 

Noli.— Lc.vc under clause (a) or (J) is not admissible more 
than onco ; nor can such leave be combined. 

(c) Privilege Ieavo may not be granted in 
continuation of the month's leave after 
examination admissible under clause («), 
but otherwise leave trader this article 
may be combiued with privilege leave, 
provided that privilogo leave prcGxcd to 
leave under cluuse (A| must be spent in, 
or in travelling to, ono of tho countries 
mentioned in the clause. 

(</) An officer on leavo under this articlo 
has a lion on his appointment, sub- 
stantive or officiating, and is entitled 
to leave allowances, as if ho wero 
on privilege leave, for an aggre- 
gate maximum period of twelve 
months. 

Jfote.— An officer serving in » department in width regular 
vacations nre allowed is entitled, during examination leave, to 
a leave nllovnticf equal lotto salary which be would rcceivo 
if bo were on duty in tins appointment ou which ho 

bis n lion. 


Note .—. Leave granted under Articles 280 and 2S1 covers 
the whole period uf absence from regular duty including the 
day cr days if examioalion and (lie time spent in proceeding 
to and from tie place of examination. Tbs lore cannot bo 
taken in instalments 


282. Excpt as provided in Articles 280 
and 2SI, no kind of leave, except 
furlough' on medical certificate, may be 

grained in continuafion of examination 

leave. 


288. The roles in this section apply to 
Military officers subject to the Military 
Leave Rules serving in any Civil 
Department other than the Public 
W.rks, Railway, the Purvey of India 
and Forest Departments, to which 
departments they arc not applicable. 


495—131 
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CHAPTER IL 

Revised Rums top. admibsion to, and pbomo- 
nos in, the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service. 

(Note . — For these Sides seepages 493—497 
of this Volume. J 


CHAPTER III. 


Rules relating to Deputy Collectors. 

!. Every person appointed to lie or to act as 
Deputy Collector wit bout having passed thB 
Departmental Examinations prescribed for 
graduates and non-gradnates is required to pass 
the Departmental Examination, Higher Standard, 
and an examination in the vernacular of the 
district, according to the standard prescribed for 
Assistant Collectors, within one year from the 
date of taking ohargo, or at the first examination 
held after the expiration of one year from such 
date. On Mure so to pass, a deduction of 
10 per cent, will be made from bis Baiary until 
be shall huve passed the examination, Until the 
above examination shall be passed, the person 
appointed will be shown in the Civil List as a 
probationer, and on failure so to pass within two 
years from the date of nomination ho will forfeit 
his appointment. 

2. A Native Deputy Collector will not be 
required to pass an examination in his own 
vernacular language, but if ho be appointed to a 
district tbo vernacular of which is different from 
his own, be will have to undergo on examination 
in the language of the district. 

Note— F or tlie purpoie ot this rale, Eutjsiw candidates nro 
Native candidate. 

3. A Deputy Collector will not bo required 
to 'answer the paper on Survey and Settlement 
matters and the paper on the Registration and 
Stump Acts and iho rule* laid down thereunder, 
nor to produce the certificate referred lo in 
Chapter I, Section F, Rule 14, sub-para 2 (/>). 

4. A Deputy Collector who is appointed to 
and joins his appointment in a district of which 
the vernacular is not bis own language, must be 
required, irrespective of the length of bis 
previous servire, to pass in the vernacular of that 
district within one year from the date of his 
joining his appointment, and that if he fails to 
do so the deduction prescribed in Rule 4, Sec- 
tion I, Chapter 1, should be made from his pay, 
[Government Resolution, Revenue Department, 
No. JOo7, dated 9th February 1889.) 

Proviso —Any Deputy Collector of more than 
40 years of age should be exempted from passing 
an examination in the language of the district, 
provided' it can be certified that be already 
possesses a sufficiently good piaciicol knowledge 
of the langucge lur the efficient performances of 
his duties. [Government Resolution, Revenue 
Department, No. 9570. dated 28th November 
1W5.] 
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APPENDIX 71. 

List of Proposals filed by Mr. P. J. Mead, I.C.S., Collector, Ahmednagar. 

(Yidi Question No. 26715.) 


1, —Payment of Actual Expenses on Trtmfer. 


i. Fide section. 1034, Civil Service Regulation!!. 

ii. It is generally agreed that doable First Class fare is entirely ioadeqaate compensation. 

iii. C/. section 1000, Civil Service Regulations. Permanent Travelling allowance is insufficient 

to cover extraordinary expenditure of this kind. 

11 .—Introduction of a Time Seale for Junior Oncers. 


The following rates are proposed 


Initial Pay 
Aftor 1 year 
After 2 years 
3 „ 

„ 4 » 
h J „ 

» 7 * 

» 8 „ 

» 9 » 

„ 10 „ 

„ 11 „ 

» 12 » 


... 450 

... 550 I subject to passing the Depart- 
COO | mental Examinations. 

... 050 
... 725 
... 800 
... 875 
... 950 
... 1,025 
... 1,100 
... 1,175 
...1,250 
... 1,350 


above figures denote minimum substantive pay. 
n addition. 


Acting allowances would be payable 


ii. The tirae-soale involves the abolition of grades among Assistant Collectors, and it is 

designed to ensure a reasonable wages for a junior officer, up to the point at which ho 
may hope to aot fairly permanently as Collector. 

iii. Rogardiog initial pay, it is observed that members of the Indian Educational Servico 

commence on Rs. 500. A salary of Its. 400 is hardly sufficient to avoid debt. 

iv. The latest Civil List shows that 37 per cent, of the total Bombay cadre occupy the 

position of Supernumerary Assistant Collectors. In Madras, the corresponding 
percentage is 24. 

v. In the last 20 years, the average period required for attaining the rank of a Second 

Assistant Collector has increased from 61 to 91 years. 

vi. Apart from any question of improving our prospects, it has been often laid down that 

at the end of 8 years’ service, an officer should be certain of an appointment carrying 
a salary of more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Upon an actuarial basis, accepted as 
correct by tbe Secretary of Stntc, the Bombay cadre should buve been as under : 

(a) Superior appoiutments on over Rs. 1,000 per mensem ... 100 per cent. 

(1) Inferior appointment® on Rs. 1,000 or less ... ... 39 „ 

(c) Reserve for leave and training ... ... 55 5 h 


Total strength ... 194-5 percent. 

The cadre is thus intended to bear a fixed proportion to the number of superior appointments. 
■Unfortunately, in the case of Bombay, the following posts were for this purpose treated as ' superior • 
5 Assistant Collectors on Rs, 900. 

1 Colonisation Officer, Jamrao Canal. 

1 Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind. 

1 Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

S Superintendents of Land Records. 
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Tn Tinne of the Holders of the five last-mentioned posts draws as moot as Us. 1,000 per 

mensem^ A «ud the total cadre was fixed, in the year 1900, at 163, while in 1907 it was raised to 180, 
■with co' addition’ to the net number of substantive posts. Moreover in Bombay, as compared with ' 
other Provinces an inordinately large number of ‘superior 1 posts are close to the Rs. 1,000 limit. 


Prospects of other Indian Services have recently been much bettered. The pay of the 
Junior Civilian is inferior to that of his contemporaries in other Services, e.g., the ' 
Police where men are recruited at a younger age, after a Blender and inexpensive 


education. 


viii.' The nature of the mrndink prospects of junior .officers, inevitably affects the matter 
of recruitment for the I.C.S. When possible, candidates realise that , the average-' 
Indian Civilian makes hardly any progress in the first half of liis career, 1 the present 
tendency to.avoid the Service will doubtless become more pronounced, 


ix. Conditions in the Home Civil Service have been growing steadily better.' Not only are 
good posts, such as Colonial Governorships, more frequently given to the competition- 
wallah, but the ordinary rank and file mhk'e faster progress than formerly ; so that, a- 
clerk in a comfortable London office maybe drawing as much pay as hie contem- 
porary in the 1. 0. S. 


x. The time- scale has been framed with an eye to the possible- abolition of Exchange 
Compensation Allowance. ••■Previous parallels indicate that this'allowance will probably 
be lost. But under present conditions, officers who are now " of less than 19 years’ 
standing have little chance of ever becoming Senior Collectors ; and nothing short, 
of a time-scale can bo oxpected to guarantee a satisfactory flow of promotion. 


Ill,— Increase in the pay of Collectors . 


The following grades are proposed : — 

13 Seutor Collectors on Rs. 2,500-0-0 (as in Madras). 

13 Junior Collectors on Rs. 2,000-0-0. 1 

i. The work of n Collector has enormously increased* 

ii. Cost of living, both in India and Eugland, lias risen very soriously. 

iii. The burden of public and private entertaining presses every year, moro heavily on the- 

Colleotor ; and much of hie nominally private expenditure is really incurred on behalf 
of the State. , . 

iv. The pay of a Collector has remained stationary for nearly a century. 

IV,— Revised rales of pay for members of 1. C. S. serving in the Judicial Department: ■ 

The following scale is proposed ’ _ 

Rs. a. p. “ 

1 Judicial Commissioner ... ... ' ... 3,500 () 0 

1 Additional Judicial Commissioner ... • • A. 3,333 5 '4 

2‘ Sessions Judges ... - ... ... ... 3'000 0 0 

5 Do. ... ...' ... ... 2,500 0 0 

6 Do,' . ... .... ... ' 2,250 0 0 

5 Do. ' ... 2,000 0 0 

4 Joint Judges on grade pay (as at present calculated) plv.s ttsi 300* 

, 10 Assistant Judges (with appellate powers) on grade pay phs Rb.- 200* . , 

-- • Assistant Judges under training,- on grade pay phs Rs. 100* , 

* (Tlieso slloWMces.to be traitcd da pay for all purposes.) 

i. Sessions lodges in the Bombay Presidency .are distinctly worse -paid than in other - 

Provinces. 1316 averages are these 

Eastern Bengal and Assam ... ... ... ,.. Bs. 2,324 

Bengal ... . , ... ... ... ... „ 2,283 

Madras ... ... ... ... ... „ 2,839 

• United Provinces ... ... ,.y ... • 2,155 

Punjab ... ... ... ... ‘ 2,191 ' 

Burma ... ... • • „. • ■■ ... - ... 2,267 

Bombay ... . ... - ■„ 2,092 

ii. The Punjab District Jndges, with lower judicial powers. than Bombay Assistant Judges- 

and Additional Sessions'.Tudges, draw Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 
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ili,* Save in Bombay, the pay of a First Grade Judge equals or exceeds the pay of the 
Executive Officer immediately above the rank of a Collector j and in 4 Provinces the 
Second Grade Judge receives more pay than the best paid Collector. The scale now 
put forward will bring the average pay of Sessions Judges in this Presidency to 
Es. 2,333 -(or Bs. 2,290 if the Judicial Assistant, Kdthiawar, be included). 

iv. If JndiciaJ officers are to be practically debarred from Council appointments, L C. S. 
Judges of the High Court should qualify for the full judicial pension ( £1,200) after 
5| years of service on the High Court Bench, instead of being obliged, like Barrister- 
Judges, to wait for 114 years. 

7 . — More favourable term in respect of Pension Contributions. 

It is suggested that either pension contributions on the part of officers be entirely abolished, or that 
the contributions be funded, as in the case of the Railway Provident Fund. An enquiry on actuarial 
lines is being completed in the Accountant. General’s office, on behalf of the I. C. S. Association. 
The attitude to be adopted concerning Pension Contributions will largely depend upon the result of 
that enquiry. So far as is known at present, die abolition of contributions appears the more popular 
and expedient reform. 

VI.— Government Bungalows for Collectors anti Judges . 

The proposal is that Government should provide suitable residences for the Collector and the 
Judge in each District at a rent not exceeding Rs. 100 per mensem. Whero this is impracticable, 
a grant of bouse-rent up to the same amount might bo made. 

VIIL—Bxlemon of Orphans’ Pensions. 

It is proposed that in the case of sons, tho pension should be coutinucd to the ago of 24. 

i, The existing pension stops short at a most critical time in the orphan’s career, when 

presumably, he will be either in the middle of his university course or recciviug 
professional training elsewhere. 

ii. The contribution payable on account of each son would, if the suggestion bo accepted, 

be approximately £0-14-0, instead of tho existing rate of £0-11-5; and the amount 
would he payable, of course, for 3 years longer than at present. 

IX.— Cessation of Fund Payments after Betirement. 

Increased cost of living in England furnishes the main argument. 

A’,— Proportionate Pciuiotis npfo tic £1,000 Unit. 

Throe pensions are proposed 

<(a) After 15 years' service-) 

’ (i) After 20 do. > including 84 per cent, active service. 

(e) After 25 do. ) 

i. This scheme is devised for the few who from ill-health (short of incapacity), or for family 

reasons, wish to terminate their service. 

ii. It wonld assist promotion. 

iii. The principle embodied is already recognised in rules relating to tho P. W. ]), tho 

I. II. S., and tho Forest Service. 

Xlt— Increased Facilities in regard to Medical Attendance, 

It is proposed that (1) European Civil Surgeons bo invariably provided for all tho more important 
stations in tho Presidency : (2) free medical attendance be given to wives and families of officers. 

Tho expense incurred m summoning European doctors from a distance is excessive, and tho 
delay dangerous. 


ii 495—132 
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APPENDIX VII. - 

Officials, Hoi-officials ani Associations in the Bombay Presidency, who, at the 
request of the Royal Commission, furnished written answers to the interroga- 
tories printed on pages V— XXXVII of this Volume, but who were not orally 
examined. 


• [A}.— Officials. 

) J. J. Hum, Esq., IGS, Judge, High Court. 

;) W. D, SnEPEAED, Esq, 0.1. B., I.C.S, Commissioner, Belgium. 

1 M. I1 W. Hayward, Esq, I.C.S, Additional Widal Commissioner in Sind, 
i ) EL fi. Bojiakji, Esq, 1.C.S, Collector, West KMudesh. 
i) Balak Rah, Esq, I.C.S., Additional Sessions Judge, Poona, 

1} 0. 0. H. Fawoetc, Esq, I.O.S., District and Sessions Judge, Poona, 

') H. M. Abdul Alt, Esq, LC S, Collector; Kawdb Slab, Sind, 

I) It, E. A. Elliott, Esq, I.C.S, Registrar, High Court, 

I) M. M. S. Gubbat, Esq, I.C.S, Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

I) C. C. Both, Esq., I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge, Ratndgiri, 

L) A. R. Dalal, Esq, I.C.S, Assistant Commissioner, Bij'ipur. 
i) W. F. Hudson, Esq, Acting OoJIeotor of Tbar and Parkar, Sind. 

5) S.M. Edwahubs, Esq,, I.C.S, Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 

1) E. J. Bolus, Esq., Assistant Collector, Poona, 
i) W, D, Muita, Esq, Deputy Collector, Chief Officer, Municipality, Aimiednbad, 
i) Shaikh Muhammad Kadbr, Deputy Collector, Karachi 
f) C. N. 3tKBCA, Esq, Additional Sessions Judge, Ahmetlabad. 

1) G. A. Hircmath, Esq, Deputy Collector, Bijdpur. 

1) B. H Godoole, Esq, Deputy Collector, Fdtdra. 

)) R. G. Bhadbiudb, Esq, Judge, Small Cause Court, Pooua. 

1) J. D. Diksuit, Erq, District and Sessions Judge (acting), Thdna, 
i) G. R. Baiskundm, Esq, Deputy Collector, Dhanvfir. 

1) J. B. Vachha, Esq-, Deputy Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 

1) V. N. Kbopkab, Esq., Deputy Collector, Ndsik. 

») Rdo Babddur R. C. Abtal, Deputy Collector, Belgauni. 

I) W. N. RichabdsOk, Esq, Deputy Collector, on Special duty. 

’} V. B. Maudhbkab, Esq, Deputy Collector, Kanara. 

0 H. N. Crouoh, Esq, Bar.-at-Lair, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Sind. 

I) J. K N. Kabbah, Eeq, Statutmy Civilian, Collector, Bijnpnr. 

)) F. L. Spboit, Esq., Civil Engineer, Chairman, Bombay Trust. 

!j Surgeon-General H. W. Stevenson, CS.L, I.M.S. _ 

1) M. Kennedy, Esq., C.S.I , Inspector-General of Pob’ce. 

1) Lieut-Colonol J. Jaokson, I.M-S, Inspector-General of Prisons, 
l) G. P. Mxustt, Esq, Conservator of Forests. 


(85) Fazuldhoy CunmuBHOY Ebuahim, Esq., Merchant. 

(86) F. M. Chinoy, Esq , Merchant. 

(37) lido Bahddur P.B. Josm, F.R.G.S. 

(38) Sir V. D. Thackehsky, Kt., President, Municipal Corporation, Bombay. 

(39) H. N Aite, Esq. 

(40) Edo Bahadur Nab ay an Trwiiak Yaidya. 

(41) M. L. Radii, Fsq, Merchant. 

(42) Revd. R. A. Hume, D, D, MiBsionary. 

(43) A. G. Viegas, Esq, J. P,, Medical Practitioner. 

(44) S. B. Upasani, Esq. 

•(45) Hou’ble Mr. N. D. Khandauwala. • 

(46) G. K. Deyadhah, Esq.. Editor, Dydnpraiath, Poona. 

(47) J. B. Petit, Esq, Merchant. 

(48) C H. 8etai.vad, Esq , Advocate. 

(49) Rdo Bahddur R. M. Niukanih, Ahmodabad. 

(50) H. A. Wadia, Esq,, Bar -at-Law. 

(51) D. G. Padhyb, Esq , Principal, Uokuldas Tcjpol High School. 

(5i) K. Kooveeji, Esq , Merchant. 

(o - -) Sheikh Gumm Hus?ain, Pleader. 

(54) H, 0. Limaye, Eeq, Proto, snr, Fcrgnsson College. 

(55) Rdo Bahddur I). 13. Pahisnis, Safari. 

(56) V. SimiNiwASNAiK. Eh<|,'l{arebeiinur. 

(57) T B. Nabidah, E q., K. I. H„ .Medical Practitioner. 

(58) H. Ylshenoas, E-q, l’resident, Karachi Muuicipolity. 

(59} D. Eabyawj, ]&q., .Merchant. 


(60) Bombay Chamber of Commerce (R. E; G. Pcarso, Esq.). ' ;•••. 
(61 1 Bombay East India Ass-cunon (J L. Bbitto, Esq.). 

(62) B tnhay Presidency Moslem I.-agne (Mour.vi Rafi-UE-diN Ashed). 
(o-i) Deccan Sablia, IVna (V. R. Gum;, Esq.). 

(64) Poona Sfimjanit Sallia, loomu 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

0 fflcials, Non-officials and Associations in the Bombay Presidency, who famished 
written answers to the interrogatories printed on pages V— XXX VII of this 
Volame, in response to a notification published in the Gazette, but who were 
not orally examined. 


(A).—OffiaaU. 

(1) F. 0. 0. Beaman, Esq, I-C.S, Jndge, High Court. 

(2) P. E. Peeoival, Esq, 1. 0. S., Secretary to Government, Legal Department. 

(3) J. Nissnr, Esq, 1. C. S., Assistant Collector. 

(4) K. K. SmiAviu, Esq, Subordinate lodge, Surat. 

(5) F. J. Varley, Esq, 3rd Grade Judge. 

(6) K. K. Toakoe, Esq, Subordinate Judge, Virarogam. 

(7) M. J. Kadhi, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Dmreth. 

(8) G. L. Duekne, Esq, Sub-Judge, SholSpur. 

(9) S. A. Hawi'angadi, Esq., Joint Subordinate Judge, DkdnySr. 

(10) V. V. WagiI, Esq, Subordinate Judge, Dharwiir. 

(11) Y. K. Namjoshi, Esq, District Deputy Collector, Broaeb. 

(12) Sroo Faksb-ud-diB AbOobakae El Edroos, Deputy Collector, Ndsik. 

(13) Memorial by Subordinate Judges submitted to the Bombay Government in 1910. 

• (B).— Noti-o fluids. 

(14) M. G. Abhyahkar, Esq, Landlord and Banker, Poona. 

(15) R. B. PradBan, Esq-, Pleader, Nasik. 

(16) H. N. Rao, Esq, Editor, Indian Spectator. 

(17) K. Nataraiwan, E6q, Editor, Indian Social Befom. 

(18) L. M. Waoia, Esq, Bar.-at-Law. 

(19) S. M. Patrc, Esq, Vakil, High Court. 

(20) G. K. Chitalb, Esq, Pleader, Ahmednagar. 

(21) J. M. ConsBtJi, Esq, Retired Deputy Collector. 

(22) M. D. PrekchAnd, Esq., Abmedabad. 

(23) S. G. Lelb, Esq , Pleader, Abmrdnagar. 

(24) G. A, Patbo, Esq,, Pleader, Ahmcdabad. 

(25) Dr. S. R, Gore, Medical Practitioner, Hubli. 

(26) B. N. Bhajekar, Esq, Pleader, Girganm. 

(27) B, S. Katrak, Eeq, Pleader, Surat. 

(28) S. R. Kotwal, Esq, Retired Mdmlatddr. 

(29) A. N. Ka.nlagekaii, Esq, Pleader, Sholipur. 

(30) Munsui MoizdddiN, Zamindar, Munshipara, Ahmcdabad. 

(31) G. V. Gayatonde, Esq., Retired Executive Engineer, DMrmtr. 

(C\.—Aisocialiom. 

(3?) Pleaders’ Association of Western India (D. A. Khare, Esq.). 

(33) liar Association, Dlianvdr (V. M, Holekae, Esq.). 

(34) Awumax-i-Islasi, Bombay. 

(35) Bar Association, Ahmednagar (B. B, DuanrANDE, Esq.). 


roinrii rsiMsn u 
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INDEX. 

BOMBAY. 


The Numbers refer to Questions. 


A. 


Bhurgri, Ghulam Mahomed, evidence of - 32,073-325 


Admuiistratioa: Bombay Government, memoranda on I.C.S. and F.C.S. 

Chums of masses ana of educated classes, question ‘ ,, jagtnn 

of, Paranjpye. 20,222—6 ; Aga Khar, '27,331-2 ; . . 1 

Batchelor, 28,849 ; Sabnis, 30,339 ; Kothari. Bombay Presidency Association : 

Jlcmorajidmn, P. M. Mehta - • 31,3<tl, HlJoW 

Objects of, membership. Ac.. P. M. Mehta 3L375 


32,801-2. 

Creation of more posts desirable, Eudmni 28,361, 
28.666-74 

Creiition of more posts, even to admit Indians, 
should be avoided in interests of people, Madgavhar 
30,784 (xvi) 

Less control than formerly over assistant and 
district judges, and consequent disadvantages. 
Xarmi&iltar 28,361 (vii) 

Aga Elian, Aga Sultan Muhammad Shah, His High- 
ness, The, &.C-S.L, G.O.I.E., evidence of 27,034-333 

Age limits (see under Indian Civil Service Examination). 


Bombay University : 

Courses abovk M.A.: 

no Increase in number of students. Sharp ■ 82.631 
Open to residents, Kcthar ■ ■ - 33,196-7 

Examination papers, no leakage re. since 18S5, but 
case of personation in 1904, Sharp ■ • 32,563 

M.A. Examination : 

Affiliated Colleges for, Sharp ■ 32,362, 32,024-3 
Facilities for teaching for, inadequate, Sharp 

32,578-9 


Age of arrival in India (<ee under Recruitment). 

Agricultural Associations, formation of advisable, 
Karard'hr 28,362 (vi) 

Agricultural castes, representation inP.O.6. advisable, 
Jf«r Iguvhar . ■ - 30,794, 30,889, 30,09 1-3 

Agrioulturc : 

Director of Land Records and, post held by junior 

Collector, Ciirh's 29.097 

Indian Civilians deficient in knowledge of. and 
improvement required, Karandikar 28,362 (vi). 

28,397-400, 28.547-9 
(see olio Land Records, Director of.) 

Anglo-Indians (sec mule r Domiciled Community). 

Annuities (sec Pensions). 

Appeals in Forest and Abkari cases, rare, and details 
re. Gar!!/ 29,367, 29,434-6 

Appointment (see Recruitment). 

Arabic in syllabus of Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion (see under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

Arms Act, oases under, complaints as to administration 
of, V. M. MeMa 31.6221-34 


B. 

Backward communities : 

Method of recruitment proposed, and encouragement 
advised. Salmis 30,248, 30,105-11. 30.393-S, 30,463, 
80,469 

no Objections to lesci ration of certain number of 
posts for, Kelkar . . . 32.SS3. 32,936-S 


- Increase in number of students and iu attainments. 

Sharp 32,635-6 

Particulars re, Sharp ■ - 32,562, 32,021-8 

Professors, some mix freely with students and 
could give certificates of chanirtcr, Sharp 32,645-8 ■ 
Selection of students obtaining Government srliolav- 
sliips, Chaudimirhar .... 31,180-6 

Standard of languages, Sharp ■ ■ ■ 82,562 

Students, work lad at certain periods. Sharp 32,611 
not same dose Supervision as in English public 
school, Sharp 32,5(9-56 

Brahmans: 

Chit pa van caste entirely distinct. Mndgurkar 30.KS9 
Eduoatioii, Ac., Salmis ■ - 30,366- 9, 32.653 -5 

Feeling against. Salmis ■ • . 30.321 t 

Fund to aid education of Indians in England raised 

by. Kivingtm 26,943-1 

Loose ns« of 'void, and dilleroneo of caste bet ween 
referred to, Mudgwhar ■ ■ , • 3(1,79 ( 

Prbpondekanok IN SKRVICU: 

Anticipated, Karattdihtr, 28,352 (iiit, 28.39(1 j 
Sharp, 32,653-3. 

Indiscriminate opposition In. ilangcrs of. and emus 
rc, Nadgotkor ■ • 36,8811, 31,665-6 

Probability deereasing, Clmiidnearkar ■ 31,161 

h) P.C.S.. Cnrtis 29.917 

not a Real danger. Madtjarkne ■ 30.794, 30,981 - 5 
no PrciKindcmnce in liret class, in Bombay University. 

Madijarhar 30,79 1 

in P.C.S.. Kelkar ■ . . (32,!I27|, 33.192-5 

British Characteristics and Tone : 

Alteration would affect, commereial confidence iu 
Government. Kathnri ■ ■ . 32.8(19-73 

Depends on personality, tml will become lo-s 
dependent, Paranjpgr, 26.251-7; Ayet Khan, 


Incomes made ill. Bathe ■ 33,464-41. .13.193-6 

Reel-nit men! from (see under Judicial Branch). 
Barristers, English sil Indian Bar or High Court, 

number, Scoff 25,969 

Barrow, Reginald Focock, I.C.S., evidence of. 

28,065-36(1 

Batchelor, Stanley Lockhart, I.CJS., evidence of 

28,759-959 

Bharucha, Sorah Manekshah, evidence of 82,326-556 


More cominon uuioug Indians educated iu England. 

Partuijpyc 26 .47 9 -1-1 

Retention necessary, but many Indians imbued with. 
Pantitjpye. 26.U19. 26.147-79; tVnntji. 27.817-22; 
Kamndikor. 28.478 . 8 ] ; M. Mehta. 31.870, 
31.439 43; Jimiah. 31.938-72, 

British rale, stability and permanence essential, Snbnis 
36.228, ;;u,8tr,-6 

Bungalows, Government (,"r under Residence-). 


Bliavnagar : 

Separation of magisterial and executive duties. 

L. S. Mehta 27,462-4 

Subordinate judges do magisterial work. L. S. Mehta 
27,573-80 

K lAliiaai 3r.;o iBH E.v s 


C. 

Calcutta University, H.A, degree: 

Compared with degree .if other Indian and Eugii-ii 
universities. Paruujpyr - . . 26.-52U-82 
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Caste and Racial Feeling : 

Consideration of, by Government, necessary, but 
"KttaiUy breaking down, Chaudavarkar 31,347-9 
no appreciable Class bias in best educated Indians, 

Cramp 27,824, 

not Difficult to got over, Uadgaiikar - - 30,794 

a Difficulty, but decreasing on contact with "Western 
ideas, Madgavkar - ■ - 30,784 (is), (x) 

Education in England does not- get rid of, Chailda- 
varkar ...... -31,170 

Effect on administration, Karaudihar 28,362 (i), (ii) 
Entrance to LCtS. by one door only, advised as 
remedy, Jimah - 31,995-2,001 

Exaggerated, Earaudikar - • - 28,361 (v) 

Ignored in case of Europeans, Earaudikar 28,361 (ii) 
Loose use of word and explanation, STadgmikar 

30,794 

Movement against, Mrtdgavknr - - 30,784 (vi) 

Question o£, Aga Khan . .... 27,322-3 

Casualty rate, assumed rate too high, Graham -29,768 


Class Representation : 

Distinction in requirements between LOS. and P.C.S., 

Aga Khan 27,098 

(sec also under Recruitment, I.C.S., and under 
Recruitment* P.O.S.) 

Clerk of the Court, only post in list hi Rules for 
Admission to P.C.S. affording training for sub-judge, 
Meheudak 29,714-5 

Collectors, Assistant: 

no Acting allowance for officiating as, advised, Jlfcud 
20,678 

should be A6kod to look into agricultural and 
industrial development of taluka, Kamidihar 

28.362 (vh) 

in Charge of sub-division after one year's service and 
magisterial powers in 2 years and appellate powers 
in 3 or 4 years, Curtis ■ - . 29,461-2 

European, more would bo useful, but expense a 
drawback, Curtis .... 29.002-3 

Free choice of judicial service, after 3 or 4 years, 
with possibly additional inducement advised, 
JffldjMkr .... 30,797,30,936-7 
no Large increase of work, Curtis - - - 29,167 

Listed Posts: 

Error in Appendix Till, re - - - p. 457 

Merged in cadre of Deputy Collectors, Barrow 
28232-7. p. 437, p. 4S4 
Object of, Curb’s .... 29,398-406 
Marriage at least before 4 or 5 years, not advisable, 

Madgavkar 30,835 

Pat 

cost Excessive ------ p. 444 

Grade of Ra. 1,200 to be provided and desirable, 
Tukyarkhan, 27,946; Barrow, 28.105: Curtis, 
28,999. 

Initial, increase advisable, Cramp, 27,736-7; 
Curtis, 29,081, 29,088. 

Posts vacant sines 1910, Ewbanh - - . 28,569 

no Powers under Mnmlatdars' Courts Act - p. 443 

Rules relating to p. 512-17 

Rules for training sati&factoiy - - - p. 441 

should not be Superior post, Graham ■ 29,810-13 
Supernumerary, in excess of proper number, and 
increase of number of 1st and 2nd assistants 

advocated, Eirikm k 28,569 

Time scale proposed for, H&nrf, 26,715. p. 523 • 
Graham, 29.770-2, 29310-3". 
os Tour ; 

Intercourse with peoplo, details, Bhamcha 
P , 32,471-93 

seven months, Curbs - - 29,142. 29,336 

Work, and question of accessibility, Bhu’rqri 
*®, 208-10, 32,293-8 ; Bhamcha, 32,466-7. ' 

Wishing to enter Judicial line should mt on bench 
«ith sub-judge when at headquarters, Karandilur 
2S.3C2 (vb) 

- - 30,908-80 


M orb. hhdgarkar 


Collectors, Deputy : 

Additions, 1882-1910 p, 4,73 

Amalgamation of list of Presidency and Sind, and 
• alterations, and total list • • . . •- p. 474 

Appointed at early age, Barrow - - - 28,165 

Appointment of personal assistants to Collector 
from, advised, Itiwratcp - - . - 30,51-2 

should be Asked to took into agricultural and 
industrial development of taluka, KamMar 
, , , 28,882 (vii) 

Attached, abolition of system advised, Bhnryri 
. , 32,128 

ae Basis of cxecutiveP.C.S. not approved, Madgavtar 
„ , 30,910, 30,989 

Cadre, table p_ 473 

Comparison with Aesista nt Collector, Mead, 26,874-5- 
EeR-ar, 32,900. 

Details « posts held by different communities, 

Kdkar gg 327 

Full day and little social Intercourse, Bhamcha 

32,494-8 

Grades, 1887 and 1912, comparative statement p. 481 
Grading : 

Alterations advised and details, Curtis, 29,026, 
29,487-9; Kadri, 29,976; Bhamcha, 32,338, 
p. 473; Edkar, 33,157-65. 

Removal of sub-divisional officers from cadre 
advised, and rogradiug, Bhamcha 32,338, 32,340, 
32.377-SO, 32,392, 32,526-30, 82,537-40 

Euzde : 

Conversion into judicial officer, suggested, 

Madgavkar 30,931 

Stays as magistrate in headquarters and does not 
go into camp, Curtis ■ ■ . -29,147 

no Large increase of work, Curtis - - . 29,167 

Pay, revision advised to give some the same «b 
A ssistant Collectors, and promotion to new grade • 
Ly seniority, Kdliar- ■ . . 33,157-05 

Probationary: 

Appointment rules and initial pay, Ac. p. 472-3 
Proposal for separate class outside cadre anrl pay, 
Ac., correspondence re ■ . p, 472, p, 490-3 

Promotion : 

Question of means to ensure rapid flow, Mead 
CM . , . 26,870-72 

selection to appointments of Rs, 500 and over 
Borrow, 28,120, 28,103, 28,351-3 ; Cm tis, 29,021. 
of Well educated men preferred, and details, 

Jil,rrov ’ 28.11S, 28,357 

Recruitment : 

Alternately by direct nomination and promotion 
from rank oi Manila tdar or Mllkhtyarkur advised, 

. Lawrence . . . . . .30544 

Different methods, mid question of promotion, 

Burrow 28,238-41 

from Mamlatdars, by selection with some excep- 
tions, Curtis ■ - . , . _ 29 

More direct appointments preferred, Lawrence 
„ . ... 30,695-0 

Kuies re admission and training - - ». 522 

Rules unsuitable, Kclkar - . . .33 oqg 

Resident Magistrate, difficulty of combining duties 
of treasury officer with those of, felt only occa- 
sionally, Curtis 29 484-G 

Retention of powers under Chapter YJJT. of Code 
of On mi mil Procedure advised, if judicial and 
executive functions separated, Madgavkar 30.898 
on four, intercourse with people, details, Bhamcha 

Transference of criminal powers to assistant 'judge 
suggested. L. S. McMa . . . 27 475:9 

Travelling allowance, all should be 1st class officers? 
°" rt!s 29,099-101 

00 8 a ? d ffistrict Magistrates: 

Additional work, Mead 26 861 

Alteration of name to Commissioner advocated, 
Jjitwrmce - . ... . . .30540 

Appointment only after recommendation' of HMi 
011 Action of judicial work advised. 

oSX" : : : : - 



INDEX. 


Collectors and District Magistrates— emtinvei. 
Control over police and subordinate magistracy, 
retention advised, Lawrence, - - - 30,526 

Europeans preferred, and satisfactory, Rimvgton 

26,924, 26,933, 26,963, 26,981, 27,009-17 
Increase of work, and consequently less contact with 

people, Gurtie 29J67-9 

Indian, preferred in Sind, Blmrgri - - 32,194 

Judicial and magisterial powers ■ - - p. 443 

Listed Posts: 

Advised, L. S. Mehta, 27,343, 27,338-95, 27,489, 
27,583; Kadri, 29,946, 29,994. 

Held by statutory civilians, but to be thrown open 
to P.C.S. on retirement - • • - p. 437 

Two appointments listed p. 457 


Pat; 

Increase advised, Aga Khan, 27,104: Head, 
p. 524. 

Sumptuary allowance in certain places sidvised, 

Curtis 29,429 

Third grade of Rs. 2,500 advised, Barrow, 28,105, 
28,150 ; Cttrtis, 28,999, 29,078-9, 29,267-70. 
Pergonal assistant proposed, scheme for devolution 
of work to, and experience of system, Lawrence 
30,542, 30,598-612, 30,622-39, 30,686-92, 
80,740-2, 30,749-56, 30.782-3 
at Poona, has personal assistant, Curtis - 29,440 

Promotion to, system p.443 

et jndge might be less friendly 
Barrow • 28,344-6, 28,932 
d of initiative and sense of 

Curtis • • 29 J 70-1 

Stud, no original magisterial work done, lAinrence 
30,635 

Supervision and control by, distinction, Lawrence 

30,630-2 

ON TOOK: 

Arrangements re work, Cnriit ■ ■ 29,153-5 

no Contact with people, and remarks re, Sind, 
Blmrgri ■ - 32,198-9, 32,233-4, 32,242-50, 

32,299-311 

Five months or four, Curtis - - -29.337 

Transference of judicial functions and not power 
over police advised, Maigavkar ■ - 30,849 

Work iu Sind, Blmrgri . 32,203-7, 32.237-.W. 

32.287 

Usually well acquainted with conditions of district, 

Rivington 26,924 

Vernacular, knowledge of, Ikarnha • - 32,4.15 

Work, increase of office and decrease of outdoor, 
disadvantages of, Barron- - -_ • 28,805-14 

Work too heavy, and recommendations re functions, 

Lawrence 30,542,30,595 

(see also Commissioners, Deputy.) 

Colonial Civil Service ; 

Combination of examination for, with that for Indian 
Civil Sendee (see under Indian Civil Service 


European Employes: 

Association with Indians, no difficulty, Procter 
30,099 

Class of work done, Madharlal - - 95351-3 

more Contact with people than officials, Madhnrlal 

no Difficulty in working in superintendence of. 

L. S. Mehta - • ' - - - 27,444-6 

First-class passage paid, Procter - -39,124 

Learn sufficient of language for business purposes 
in about six months, Kadhartal - 33.392-4. 

Leave, arrangements, Procter. 30.107-8; Jftdftnrinl. 
33,395-7.' 

Pay and promotion. Procter 39.199-6. 30.110. 
30,125-8, 30,132-6. 30.140-3. 30.147-8. 

30,174-80; JTfldlHirfnl, 33,296-9. 

Prefer English firm, Procter - - -30,141 


Commerce — continued. 

European Employes— continued. 

Recruitment, method, age. Ac.. Procter. 39.993-6, 
30.114-22, 30.149; Madhncbl. 33.300-1. 
as Supervisors usually, but not invariably, Procter 
30.091-2 

Work on arrival, Procter ■ • - 30,697-8 

Graduates of science, employed iu mills, pay of. 

Modhavlol .... 33.316-9. 33.347-8 
Indian Employes; 

Employed on same terms of leave and pay a- 
English, jilinl/mrin! - - - 33.39S-11 

Leave, lladhmM .... 33.369-36 
Some able to supervise men satisfactorily, 

Madhadal 33.29 4-5 

Indian firms, prosperous, Procter - ■ - 30,145 

Increase of trade. European share, question of 
increase, Procter .... 36.199-78 
Investment of Capital; 

Change of policy of Government would affect. 

Procter 39.207-16 

Increased prosperity through. Kolhari 32.876-2 
Leave : 

Annual holiday preferred. Procter ■ 36.196 

Arrangements. Procter ■ 36,183- 9(1. 80.191 

Need for greater scientific knowledge, and useful if 
more Indians equipped with. .Vudfirirfnl 33.313 -I 
Openings for Indians. Mnrftorlnl - • 33.315 


to Graduates of science. Madhnda! • • 33,3 I s * 

Rise of wages with rise of cost of living. 

MvdhaM 33.296 2 

Pensions, mi scheme for superior staff. 1'rocUr 

36.169 


Commissioners ; 

Alteration of name to High Commissioner iulvi»ed. 

Lucrairc 36.512 

Indian pc soi il i iti nts \ it) h I of rule 
restricting pay to Rs. o(>9 • - - p. 176-7 

luis Personal assistant and details re. Lm ereiirr 

36.745 8 


Pension, increase advocated. Curtis - - 29,66, 8 

Promotion of Indians to post of. advised, if suitable. 

Ago Khan - - • 27.6 19. 27,2)9 28 

Sumptuary allowance suggested. Ortis 29.429 il6 
Usually well acquainted will) conditions of division, 
lliriugtou 26,921 


Commissioners, Deputy : 

Error in statement in Appendix Till. • • p. 457 

no Officer liclow. should have powers of 1st class 
magistrate. Tntr.gnrkhon ■ ■ .27,951 

Two appoint meats listed • • • -p. 457 

(rcc alto Collector.) 


Conditions of Service, I.C.S. : 

Decrements, list, and average rate for last 26 years. 

statements p. 456 

Inferior Posts: 

Increase advised. Graham - - 29, 812-29 

Eight years' system accepted. Mi id. 26,674 ; .Viol- 
yaelcor. 36,847, p. 442, 

Limit of Rs. 1,090 too low. I/airrmri ■ ■ 36.523 

Statement and information rr - - • p, 455 

Officers of more than 2 and less than 8 years' 
service drawing more than Rs, 1,666, sfaMu-nts 

1908-12 - p. 4 19 -Vi 

Officers of more than 2 and under 8 years' service; 
not many obtained officiating cltargi- of iiif.-rinr 
posts, statements 1908 12 • - p. 151-8 

Officers of more than S years' service mil drawing 
more than Rs. 1.666. l'Ki8-12 - pll’l-v 


Sewmior. Tosts: 

Additional for Indians, advocated. hi, nr, trim 32.3)6 
Allowance on nunil“:r. give- exec-s of junior i ffib-'-r- , 

Cielsnit- 2\36p 

Allowed for temporary appointments and depu- 

tations. staiement JS 5,4 

After 8 year- : 

Admirable on piper, but >)"l fulfilled, P. >’■ u.l:, 

no Alteration mv'-ary if age <,f re -mis mi-iil 
not alv.-rtd more limn 2 JVare, J.‘i ■!..),,); 2v,,Vjs' 
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IlOYAIi COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IS INDIA : 


Conditions of Service, J.C&— 

Summon Posts— umtinvei- 
Alter 8 years— emtintrad- 
as Collector or judge advised, Lawrence 30,527 
not Entirely satisfactory, and reasons p. 442-8 
some Failures to obtain • • - - - P- 442 

Pay of Es. 1,200 after 8 years, advised, Lawrence 
30,522-3, 30,527 
Redaction to 6 years suggested, unless age limit 
reduced. Barrow - - - 28,103, 28,148—9 

not Satisfactorily applied and posts wrongly 
treated as superior without proper pay, 

Graham 29,768 

System accepted, A laid, 26,673; Curtin, 28,996; 
Graham, 29,768 ; Madgavkar, 30,846. 

Bloch due to insufficiency of, Lawrence -30.524 
Creation of additional, advised - - -p.455 

i for Indians, advocated. Bharatlm - -32,340 

Posts included among, bnt not as regards pay, 
Ewbank, 28,622-8; Graham . 20.768,29300-8. 
Proper allocation suggested. Curtis - -20,476 

Reduced to lowest minimum and difficulties 

involved p. 443 

Strength required to supply eight - - p. 455 

only Three listed, Kadri - • 29,946, 30,067-9 

Temporary, arrangements for filling - -p.455 

10 per cent, might he thrown open to P.C.S. 

Executive Branch, Kadri - 29,946,29,993-7 
Withdrawal of posts from list, Grakam 29,769, 
29,771,29,808-13 

Conditions of Service, P.C.S.: 

Class of appointments, no change necessary • p. 466 

Dismissal, letter re p.489 

Temporary and exceptional appointments, letter re 
. p.489 

Temporary posts, revised rules - - - p. 496 

Co-operative Credit Societies: 

Registrar : 

no Objection to Indian, L. S. Mehta - 


27,440-1. 

29,089-91 

Post held at present by Junior Assistant Collector, 

Cmth 29,094 

Regarded as superior posts, bnt not as regards pay, 

Ewbanli 28,622-8 

Supervision by European officers advisable, 
JKsfsqtau, ■ 26224.. 26^76-80, 27JllS-2fi 

Councils, Executive: 

Members' pensions, after 5 years' service 1,200/. 
advised, Barrow, 28,114; forth, 29,008 ; Graham, 
29,777. 

Membership, should 1» open to members of Judicial 
Branch, especially judges of High Court, Karandi- 
har, 28,361,28,389-93; Madmfar, 30,838, 30,848, 
30,852, 31,007-14, 31,069-72. 

Courts, District and Sessions t 
Head clerkship, recruitment to Judicial Branch, 
P.C.S., from, not approved. Crump 27,642, 27,810 
Problem os to truthfulness of witness usual difficulty, 
and question of fact, Crump 27,617, 27,899-901 
Court, High : 

(Judges, see that title.) 

Less control thau formerly over assistant and district 
judges, and disadvantages consequent, Karanffiar 
28,361 (vii) 

More questions of law decided than in District Court, 

Batchelor 28,959 

Registrar; 

Post no longer held by Indian. Kclkar 32/304. 

33,065-71 

Post held by member of LC.S. since 1907, and 
removed from listed posts and judgeship sub- 
stituted p. 437, 509 

Rulings set aside in revenue rases and no remedy. 
Karandilm - 28,861 (vii),- 28,414-28, 28,471-2, 
28A36-S 

Courts, Subordinate, clerks, 3rd class magisterial 
powers advised, Kamndikar - - - 28,362 (to) 

Crammer’s Institutions, question of starting, in India. 

AgaKhen, 27.26T— S , Stony. 32,584^94. 

“ a Wi sw*« 


31 A 19-20 . 


Crump, Louis Charles, I.C.S., evidence of 27,609-943 

Curtis, George Seymour, C.S.L, I.C.S., evidence of 

28,960-9,489 

D. 

Daftadais : 

in Certain districts. Laic rente - - 30,773-8 

(see also Personal Assistants nil der Collectors.) 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture (sec under 
Agriculture). 

Districts ; 

Heaviest split up, Mead, .... 26,859 
Re-arrangement suggested, Bwhmk - 28,670-72 

Divisions, number and none too large, Curtis 29.437-9 
Domiciled Community : 

Anglo-Indians, number in sendee anil work. Cu rtin 
29,196-7 

Attitude criticised and change hoped for, Madgtivkar 
30,798 

as Efficient as other members of sorvicc, Laiormcc 

30,725-6 


E. 

Education, general, to late age preferred, Lawrence, 
80,731; P. M. Mehta, 31,530. 

Education in India : 

Bombay schools and colleges, manned by Indians 

largely, Sharp 32,570-2 

Difference between communities and classes, Chanda- 
tvrilw, 31,250-2; Simp, 32,651-4. 

Differences between English education and, Barauj- 

pyc • - 26,156-8 

Effort on, of assumption of ueeessify of education in 
England, Chandamrhtr ■ '■ - 31,266-74 

Effect of simultaneous examinations on (see under 
Simultaneous Examination). 

English system in operation, Mead • 26,842-3 

Fund, to help Indians to go to England, suggested, 

Biviuglon 26,925, 26,942-5 

Indian culture best developed through English 
education, and question of European or Indian 
tJiwraws, P. M. MsWn, - • - 

Progress, Bhwicha, 32,328; Sharp, 32,632-3. 
Standard compared with England, Am Man 

27,070-3 

Variations in provinces, ICelhar . ■ 33,131-5 

Employment in India, careers other than administra- 
tive often preferred, Paranjpye, 26,040 ; P.M. Mehta, 
31,581. 

Europeans: 

Detachment from local influences possible. Xantii- 
dikar ■ - _ ■ • • _ - 28,488-90 

Efficient service required whether Indian or European, 
Jimak • • - 31,806-9. SI, 816, 32,016 

Employment op minimum Proportion in-higher 

POSTS; 

Advocated, Scott., 25,966; Mead, 26,649; Crump, 
27,623, 27,650-2; Embank, 28,561 ; Batchelor, 
28,768; Sabnis, 30,229; Kothari, 32,605; p.435. 
if Advocated, considerable increase in successful 
Indian candidates at home and question of 
statute, Cnmp .... 27,763-7 

not Approved on principle, but 50 per cent, 
suggested for the present, Kelkvr - 32,895, 

Half suggested, Chamtnvarhir - ■ - 31,113 

Indians members of I.C.S. counted among, in'eon- 
sidering proportion - - - p. 429, -135 

Irreducible minimum, illegal and not advocated, 
Karmidihar, 28,377 ; Ghandamrlar, 31,237-8. 
Necessary, Paranjpye, 2G,049, 26,074, 26,432-7; 
Barmo, 28,084. 

not Necessary at present, Ago. Mian, 27,127-34, 
27,244-50 ; L. S. Mehta, 27,352, 27,378-9, 27,3S1, 
27,384, 27,466-72; Blmrgri, 32,089, 32,131-4. 
Preponderance : 

Approved, L. S. Mehta, 27,382-3 ; Chandamrhar, 
3 1,096, 31,150, 31.212 ; Blmrgri, 32,132-3. 


IKDES. 


Europeans— continued. 

iEsiploymekt of minimum Proportion is higher 
POSTS — continued. 

Preponderance— continued. 

Necessary in order to safeguard interests of 
masses, Sabnk - ■ • 30,337-46 

not Necessary if examination held alternately in 
England and India, Karandikar - 28,361(v), 
28,482-5, 28,514-24 

Proportion : 

Fixing of not advised, Aga Khan. 27,(148 ; Curt it, 
29,044 ; Kairi, 29,922; Kdkar. 32,895 ; Mad- 
ho viol, 33,234, 33.267. 

excessively High, but possible error in figures, 
KtiOmr - ■ 32,004, 32.99C-9. 33.087-102 

Suggestions re, Knrandihir, 28.36] (niv), 28,376; 
Mclimlale, 23,490, 20.K87 ; Sirinix. 30.240 ; 
Lawrence. 30.495. 30A7K, 30.770; h'clhr. 
32.893. 33.179. 


Question premature, as no probability at present 
of Indians swamping Europeans, Jiunah 31.775. 

31,809-11 

Reduction to any extent not advisable, but no 
guarantee required, Aga Khan • 27,038, 27,064, 
27,066, 27,126, 27,141, 27,296, 27,308-11 


t,ion if gradual, Paranjpye ■ ’ - 26.075-8 
English Civilian more sympathetic with people than 
Indian official. Sota's - • • 30.342-3 


• 31.599 


men. 

JUaAnM 33.336-7 

Need for being taught social etiquette and serial 


nijpgc. 


26.412; BfttMw. 28.760, 

Posts held by, decrease in 
lliumhm .... 

Question of impartiality. Mml - - 2 

no Reason for objecting t» serve under 


26.924 
20.913 7 


Want of sympathy and causos, Paranjpye 26,48.>- , 


Ewbanlc, Eobert Benson, IC.S.. evidence of 

28.557-758 


University siucc 11 
Possible difficulties » 


and no leakage at Bombay 
5. Sharp ■ ■ ■ 322163 

1 examples of leakage. Barnnc- 

23.262-:,. 28,299-3im 


Miuiy Indians only care ahont appearing, but leas so 
in higher examination. Sharp 32,564. 32.61 5-23 
not Satisfactory test of administrative ability. 
Kothari 32.729 


Exchange Compensation Allowance («r under Pay. 
I.O.S.). 


Executive Branch, I.C.S . : 

Additional superior posts for Indian service advised, 
JJInirlirSu ■ . .... 32,3111. 32.380 

Class representation, (aides shotting distribution of 
posts among commuiriligs. in Presidency and Sind 
iu 1887 and 1912 p. N 


Lisran Posts ; 

no Appointments from P.O.8.. .Vi-mt - 

Increase advised, .Ifuclyitrl-iir - 
Superior, filled by two statutory 
Bhamcha ..... 



.3U.W1 

gentlemen. 


Members not specialists, ami considered experts in 
all branches. Madgarlar .... 30.852 
Minimum proportion of Europeans more necessary 
than in Judicial Branch, Barroir 28 084. 28.347-9 
Reasons for preference of. to Judicial Branch. 
Madgad-ar - 30.838, 30.848, S0.852. 30.959-80 


Executive Branch, I.C.S.— continued. 

Recruitment : 

Limit suggested as between menilicrs of P.C.5. 
and I.C.S.. iTadgaehir - ■ - -30,808 

Rate and system p. 477 

Trailing : 

Legal: _ 

in India, possible. La im nre . . 30.71 5-6 

Sufficient. Graham 29.76" 

Useful, but want of. no serious draw-luck, Mead 
;<!.?<* 

in Office of Mnkhlynrkar. advised. Blmrgri 32.bC! 
Executive Branch, P.C.S. : 

Cadre, principle followed in tiring strength . p, 47 1 
Comparative statement of wnnpotUiun of, for 

1912-13. Bhnnirlw 32.3(<l 

Inferior class, and depriving "f listed posts no draw-. 

Wk. r. 11. Mehta - ■ m il's SI. 31.717 55 

Less attractive than Judicial Branch, and nsi«ons. 
and nut sufficient indepeinhuice of judgment. 

Madgavhttr 3M.910 

Lists of appointments • |>. I' l 5. p |s!(, p, (96 

Old sorrice consisted entirely of deputy collectors. 

Curtin •’ -29,112 

PAT: 

of Higher and lower branches. hfndgtt rkar 30.890. 

30,011 

Initial. Carti* ..... - 29.413 

Power of Gmenuneiit (u appoint ouls-idcrs in 

exceptional eases jt, (76 

Prolation p 175 

Promotion by selection to 11«. .Vni ami ubive. 

compluintsqunlcd. Madgariar 3d *<!H1, i!l,<N2 7 

Recruitment: 

Combined n'mpelition and Humiliation Miggoslod. 
and wheuio. P.ir.mjpge ‘JII.UGa. 26,121 9. 26,(15 

Coui|i«(i(ivo oxamination for iliiwl rorniitnii'iit 
advised. Krlknr - ■ 33,2118 

from Graduates of Bom I ay (’imer'it.v adrisoj 
partly. AWifor - ■ • :U i f,. ;M.2I2 

Higher lir.mrh : 

by Compel itno examination, tried but not 
successful. Curtin ■ ■ - 29,2(19 11 

by Oim-u couiiietitinn. and lower liv iioumiation. 
and scheme, Naigu rihrr - .ill.spo, ;|U,91 1 
from Mamlatdars. and remarks jr, l/ttnettee 

:ltl,li!l| 5 

Mamlatdarsncit m-ruited by ocou]«'tili>c csaniilm- 

tion. Sathe 33.13d 

Restriction to residents • 

Adrised as a rule, and usual, bill ntv oxi-optimi'. 

Lnirrrucr Ill 1.5 15 

not Advised. Kuthmi • • 32.6'0 

Rules p I7n. p. 47'. tl.p. Is; c.p. i;i;| | 

Two-thirds by open nani|«*(i<ion. and one-third In 
nomitialioii suggesled. and deiaib. ’M"jai!:hun 


27.919. 2\n|7 52 

Sind, list of aiipoinlmenls . - . p I'm 

Temporary appointment' ■ p 176 

Tests p 161 


Training .- 

Five years in charge of a taluka advised. .1fiir);),iri.--ii- 
(so- II K Training. P.f 8 1 
Execntive Councils (>■-• CouneiM. 

Executive Officers, under cunlml of High <5 mi l 

p. .v. j Mb :i i2o i 

r. 

Family Pension Fund : 

for r.C.8. advised, but p'v!np- ililKiulti' s t.,,, 
great, linthuri ■ 32.116). ;:2.722 .5, 32.73' 13 

ti--' ahn liid’.m Senior' Family IVii'ioil I'miil.j 
Forest offences, diminution. ClmAnT-irkar 31,2ii«-) 
Forest Service, simnltani-oHs examination' adx. 

Aw Khan 27."::-s 

Furlough tir' wiiihr Leave). 


G. 

General Provident Fund (>" Provid'm Fundi. 



ROliL OOIIMIBSIOS ON TUB PUBLIC SERVICES IK ISMA : 


Hi-.- ■ •• '•*« 

&««» to “»■ *“f lr *• ”*% el S 

blit jiow younger, Batchelor • ■ -Sboob-S 

Grading («« «**»■ Collectors, *4 
Graliam, Lancelot, I.C.6., evidence of - 29,754-909 

H. 

, interpreters not required as a rote. 


jftaniehn 

Higher posts : 

(Employment of Europeans m, see iiaier Europeans.) 
(Employment of Indians in, see under Mans.) 
Reservation of certain number for P.C.S, advised, 
and details, Bhnrtjri 32,081, 32,094-6, 32,142-51 
Selection to, source of grievance, Jfsdjasfcar 30,848 

^ So^mibion ot.no oYqedkmit ‘iUniproyfcv, IMum 

P wuoadecauce in I.C.S. anticipated if simultaneous 
examinations adopted, Kothari - 32,689-90, 

32,726-8, 32, 766-70, -32, 810-22 
Preponderance in P.C.S., Kothari - 32,681, 32,726 
1 32,771-83 

History of India, care necessary to avoid widening 
difference between rulers and people established by 
different invasions and conquerors,- Sdbm • 30,223, 
30,347 

Home Civfl Service Examination, comlfaation with 
Indian CM Sendee Examination («« under Indian 
Civil Service Examination). 

Home Service, conditions less arduous than in I.C.S., 
and more attractive, Embank, 28,899-701; Cnrtit, 
29,201. 

Housing («• «ader Residences). 


I. 


India: 


Improvements, and present race not inferior, Chau- 

dawte - 31,276-80 

ae <me Province with feeling of nationality, desire 
for, and feeling growing, Kelkar - (32,977-87), 
33,018-21 

Mia Office clerkships, recruitment to for Indian Civil 

Service suggested p. 510 

Indian Civil Service: 

Attractive to Indian students as a career, manjpyc 
26,373 

CiDREi • 

Addition tonot advised, bntno reduction necessary, 

Cnrfo 29,314-6 

Comparative nwriow oi EmoptMa anft Indians, 
and possible errer, Kelbxr - 32,904, 32,996-9, 
38,087-103 

Increase advised, as officers overworked, Prodcr 
30,073 

Rcvision'necessary, and extra posts reouired, Curtis 
29,081, 29,260-70 

Statement p. 453-4 

Strength, comparison of theoretical with actual 
p. 456 

Cost of equipment, So, advances for, regulations, Ac., 
EicIioh*.. _• - - 28,654-8, 28,744-9 

Dissatisfaction with position and prospects, cliiefly 

among juniors p.444 

Doctrine o£ aloofness dangerous, CAnndnwmW 

31,130, 81599-300, 31,334-0. 
Equality o? treatment desired, Pcuonjyit 26,588-9 
Example of clean and healthy lue, and high ■ 
stood ,«te ef jwfeftwwd 
on P.C.S., 1T« dyuaiar - • - 30,784 (xv) 

Grades, number of officers authorised aatisfactoiy, 

Editor - 32,918 

Importance of good manners, Imreaa ■ 30,706-9 
Improvements would eulmnce reputation of, Cmiis 
291180-2 

Increase of work, particularly office work, at expense 
of out-of-door work, and disadvantages, Burro id 
38,305-14 

Less attractive, and question of reforms to improve 
attractions, Crump - . -27,611,27,768-72 


Indian Civil Service— eontimd. 
last of Indian Civilians and communities 'to which 
they belong, in various presidencies, L. S. Mdita 
p. 73-4 

Ken not usually posted from same Presidency, Aija 

Khan 27,271 

Newly arrived civilian, Presidents of municipal 
boards soon after arrival, Mndijavfor - 30,826, 

31,056-8 

Organisation : 

Fairly satisfactory, Jifniigarisr • - - 30,888 

Unsatisfactory, and reasons and recommendations, 

lanrintx 30,542 

Overwork, Mead, 26,858; Procter, 80,131. 

Proposals sent in, referred to, Graft am - 29,852-5 
Protection of claims of existing members necessary 
if Indian element largely increased, Hnirsw 

23,3-221-3 

Pteu (iming ns “European Civil' Service for India. " 

suggested. Manuka 32#4A 

Special memorandum of Bombay Government 

p. 503-11 

no Traces of crammer’s institutions -noticeable in 
members, Ago Khan - - . - -27,266 

Transfer of appointments to P.C.S. from, should not 
fake effect to prejudice of members of, Graham 
29,755,29,908-9 

Transfer of certain posts from special services 
advised, Lawrence .... 30,592-4 

Young civilians, no lack of thoroughness in work, 
but more detail thrown on, Curtis • 29,198-9 

(sec alto Pay, Pensions, Ac.) 

Indian Civil Service Act, 1861, no Native of Ma 
appointed under during last five ycais • -p.4S8 

Civil Service Examination ; 

AtiS LniiTB; 

17-13 advised, awl -tranm®, Burrow, 28.W3, 28,377, 
28,178, 28,327-8; Curtis, 28,973, 28,070, 28,983, 
29,055-9, 20,063-6, 29,200-7.. 

10 prejudicial to Indians, Sharp - 32,637-8 

20- 22 proposed, and reasons, if present system 

retained p, 432-3 

21- 23: 

Advocated, Meai), 26,041, 20,608-700; Embank, 
28,553; Kadri, 29,919; Jimtah, 31,709, 
31,907-11. 

on August 1st advised, if Indian universities . 
remove restrictions of age 16 for entrance, 
otbenvise 22-24, end reasons, Maitqmbrr 

30,799 



ssasft&Rs 



1 year later for In 

1 year later for Indians advised, and 2nd cte 
to 1st five suggested pTahyarlMn - 27,844, 
27,957 

not Advocated, Panutjpyo, 26,046 ; Ana Khan, 
27,04-5; L. S.Nchla. 27,388; Burma, 28,081 ; 

SSSSBiS; 

• ' Kothari, 32,664; _p. 433. 

Separate examination straight away preferred, 



INDEX. 


Indian Civil Service Examination— amtimed. 

Age Limits — continued. 

Diflicsilt for Indians, and question of altering 
syllabus in consequence, and comparison of 
ages, Paranjpye .... 26,340-6 

Effect on Indians, and question of, Kctkar 

3:3.040-04 

to Enable candidates to complete Honours Course 
at University, advised, Graham ■ - 29,757 

for Indians, 17-8 advised, Mead 26,643. 26.701-4 
Later, some disadvantages, but outweighed, 

jlfudyiraiur 30,799 

Haising of, synchronised with larger admission of 

Indians p. 433 

Recruits of different ages : 

Comparison not possible - - - p. 433 

Later recruits ltetter, Chanilavarkar ■ 31.105 
Latest recruits too old, Jlfooi - •. • 26.642 

Merits very much alike, Lawrence - - 30.489 

Recruits at later age equal, if not superior, to 
those at earlier- age, Madijavkar ■ ■ 30.800 

Reduction : 

Advised, Kadri 29,967, p. 439, p. 4-10. p. 303. 

p. 507 

not Advised, Famijpye, 26,170-2. 26,272-3. 

26,650-61, 26,578-80; P. U. Mehta, 31.396-9. 
if Reduced to 17-9, schools would arrange 
syllabus accordingly, Curti* • 2S.9i3, 

28,983, 29.053-9, 29 l 202-3 
School leaving age, not approved, Graham 

29,802. 29,842 5 

Alternately in England and India, scheme, and 
remarks re, Knmidikar, 28,361 (iv), |3), 28,362 (iv|, 
28,308, 28.382-3. 28,408-13, 28,461-70; P. M. 
Mehta, 31,594-6. 

Classes successful in, Paranjpijc ■ • 26,038-40 

COMBIKATIOH WITH HOME AND CoBONUr- SERVICES 


to Advantage of Colonial C.S., but advantage of 
inclusion of Home Sen-ice doubtful. Ewbaiik 

28,550 

no particular Advantage to Indians. Kelkar 

.12.880. 33,041 4 

Approved, and reasons. Pimtnipje. 26,037. 2G.43X- 
42; Mead, 26,633; L S. Mehta. 27.339; Cramp. 
27,611; Kailri, 29,912; Su6»u, 30,227 ; ]jnrre>tec, 
30.478, 30,720-1. 

not Approved, and reasons, Gnrtir, 28,964; Mad- 
gavkar, 30.789; Bhurgri. 32,070. 
not Approved, if tendency to take best men for 
Hemic Service, JHWfii.i'M - - -3:1.221 

probably Detrimental (oI.C.S, • • - p. 431 

Disadvantages, but more gained than lost, Cariit 




29,478-80 

Drawbacks, and I.C.8, Examination for moil two 
er advised - - • - p. 503 

st Indians, Jlarrmr ■ 28.068 
'it of candidates 
selecting Home 05. in last 10 yea.* - p. 431 
should Iks Confined to bora Englishmen. Eirfinat 

28,501, 28,578, 28^35-6 
a. " Cram " osiiminatiou, Eichauk - • 2S.677-S0. 

28,687-91, 25,7)4-'., 28.731 
Defects, Agti Khun. 27.110-1 : Kelkar, 82.878. 
DWEOTS;' 

Excludes poorer candidate? of both races. Mail- 
jpirinr 30.786 

Intellect mil test onlv. jl/crnl. 26,630; Harrow, 
28,065. 

Legal frainingnot provided. and undue prominence 
given to eertain subjects, L. S. Mehta ■ 27.337. 

DlKFEBKK'riATIOS BETWEES SATUEAL • liORX 
SB1I.1BCT5 ; 

not Advised. Jfrsii. 26.632; Lawrence. o n ,477 ; 
Cnrtis. 28,963; Cfiitiidflrnrlnr. 31.094. 

Exclusion of subjects of Colonic*, excluding 
Indians advised, f.. 8. Mehta. 27.3 ft 1 ; Karoo- 
diliar. 2jt,161(i| ihj; EiiWv 28,56! ; Ma.I- 

Easicr for Indians to pss after study hi England. 
' and question of. Ke’h.ir - - - 83.05U-64 

Equally suitable for Indian*. Harrow. 26.067. 28.127- 

80 : Cfiflinlcimrlwr, 31.09:5 : Jinnah. 31,759. 


Indian Civil Service Examination— emfiW.f. 
not Equally suitable for Indians. Scoff. 25. '97. 
25.905 ; Farmijpgc. 26,036, 26.073, 26.1'rt-fi. 
265136-9, 26.35:1-9. 26.4894'!. 26.505-11; Mead. 
26,631; Ago Khan. 27.036, 27.06], 27.3"6-7: 
L. S. Mehta, 27,338: Cramp. 27.610, 27,525; 
Enmndikar, 28.361. 2S.37S-SO; O'rtit, 28.962. 
29,380; Su5m>,:10.226 ; Mnnah. 31.758-9.31 .«< (24 : 
Bkurgri. 32,07:1-5 ; JJfin rlirfin. 32.326. 32.342; 
Kelkar, 32.879. 32.881. 32.892, 32.940. 3:l.oI5-7. 
33,049-64, 33.10.1. 33.119-30; Eathe. 31.352-3. 
Facilities for Indian* not equal, but men unable to 
afford it should not aspire to it. Kailri - 29.9, >9 

Falling off' in number or candidates, partly due to 
inadequate pay in junior ranks. Ek/hiiiI 28,570. 

28751 

Improvement possible. Mrnd. 26.629 ; Kadri, 29,910. 
Indian M.A.’s have little chance, Pam njpijr 

IkkIAXS FAILING IS : 

Course advised - ... . . p. 7, up 

Difficulty in finding employment. JW.mjpiir 

' 26.] '6 8 

Employment in other services desirable. Pamuipgr 
26.1 12 3 

Poets available in P.C.S. advised. C»rhs 2s, 999 

29,‘Cil 

Modification to make snore" by Tramming lr-s 
possible advised, and suggestion*. I’wtiank 28,565 
at Ollier centres nut adii'calcj, Jfeni/, 26,(1811, 
Cramp, 27.614. Barrow. 28, 1 071. Partis 2\967 ; 
Kadri. 29.915; Laiwuti, 86, M, .Viidjiiirtur, 
30.792 ; Chandnearlar. 31.190 2 
PrcsupjKises certain qmilitie* among Euis i|kxi»s. not 
necessarily found in Fndi.in month -r' • • p 129 

Satisfactory in principle. Srntt. 25.89(1, /'.nvuioiip . 

26.034: lliriagtna, 26.921; Ago Kh 27<til. 

27.06(1: Cramp. 27.l!n»; Harrow. 2''.0'i5. 2' (169. 
2-8.126; Eirhauk, 28.357; llntrhrloe. 2'7’i9. 
Curti*. 28.!lfti. 2'».ll|| . (Inham. 29.761 29.7S3, 
Kadri. 29.910; Pnwler. 3IMI79, :KM'«8. Snliuir, 
30,221; Madqarlar. 3(1.785 . ('Imudararkai ,-\\ 091 . 
JtiiHiiA.31.757; ATof filin'. 82,656. 7. K'tkar. 
32.877 ; Madharlol. 33.2 K 8.1.222 , Nir/fi, . :n .151. 
.TM53. p 503. 

Satisfactory in pHnei]ilc for Englishmen /, 8 M<ht* 
27 .'136 

not Satisfactory, and n-asotis. Imwmw, :|n,l7l 5, 
Separate Examination (so- that hilt i 

Simultaneous Examination (nr that lillt ) 

Sufficient facilities for Indian'. Itima/tuo 26,98'' 
not Sufficient facilities for Indians, Jlatrla l„r 

SYLLABI'S 

Agricultural Clu'inistiy as optional mliji'ct not 

advised, /^iwn are :S".7:I:> 

Allemtions to suit Indians advi'oi] Varaum, . 

26.5(1 9. /ffiiiryn.:!2i'7l.:i2.os7. 82.17' ' ' 
Alteration' in curriculum nut urged j[ p, 
jeiqiaidi'i- scheme fnrsimultaiieoU' i‘vuuu: liimi, 
Faraujpip 26 t'J ) 

Alterations suggested, and qno'tio'i of i-ff.-ct. 

ranwjpgt 26.29" 312 

no Change n'ciinini'-nd'-d. Chnndarai ha, ;;] .1 |u, 

t'..iii|>iri-ni with .iifri-ld, and »t.itol i ■ ‘ 
I'lm -ivity di-grs*-. Indian and f. gli-h I 
i-ol—qwnt troth nw«- in /'ei.o.^. i 


Differ, -ulLili-ii 1- 1>-.— -n 
n--l nee- — srv. fttAtnjj 
27."t7 : /, .<• MU, : 
Cart;,. 2-''7- S.t. 
191. Mode, rt- 

3t.iM. v .v .»f-A.'c ; 

ui-r„r; K-n 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA: 


Indian Civil Service Ex&mmtion-coniinved. 
Syllabus— aesimiied. , _ .. , 

European and Indian branches, and question of 
European or Indian classics, P. K AMU 

Favourable to English education and to Oxford 
and Cambridge, Paranjpye ■ 2G,0i7, 

20 , 537-49 

Historv, with higher marks advised, tfadgavlar 
* 8 30,804, 30,805 

Indian administration, inclusion of, advised, A/ja 

Khan 37,035,27,046 

Mian History, advised, Paranjpye, 26,047,26,291, 

26.482- 4; Ago. Khan, 27,035, 27,046; L. S. 
J&fifa, 27,34,9 •, Mints, 30,237; Madgavbir, 
30,804, 30,805; Bhnrgri, 32,074, 32,087; Kdkar, 
32,892, 32,973. 

Indian languages and law only specialised subjects 
advised, Batchelor • ■ • • • 28,765 

Indian Philosophy advocated, Paranjpye,' 26,047, 

28.225.26.482- 4; Btopri, 32,074, 32 <387. 

Italian, exclusion advised, (hoiis • - 28,977 


Iiaw: 

Advised, Kdkar • 32,892 

Desirable, but no objections to postponing till 
probation if possible to give sufficient study, 

Madhavtal 83,282-4 

Hindu and Muhammadan advised, Paranjpye, 
26,047, 26,291 ; Batchelor, 28,766; Sabnis, 
30,237 ; Madgavkar, 30,805 ; Bhurgri, 32,074, 
32,087. 

Languages and literature of the East desirable, 
but European classics also advised, P. M. Mehta 
31,496-503 

Marks: 

400 for three English subjects, and logic and 
political economy advised, Cnrlt's • 28.977 
Alteration to avoid catmeof complaint to Indians 
advised, Aga Khtm .... 27,035 
Deduction of 100 from marks obtained, main- 
tenance of rule advised, Madgavhar - 30,805 
Maximum number, Embank ■ ■ 28,711-5 

Mathematical papers : 

Compared with mathematical tripos, Puroiypye 
26,04", 26,516-9 

Oriental studies advisod, Kdkar 32,892, 33,036- 
40; p.4S4 

Oriental studies for Englishmen desirable, but 
might be postponed till probationary period, 

Ago. Kim 27,188-94 

Persian : 

Advised, Bhirgri, 32,087; MadhaM, 332131. 
Advised, with marks equal to French, Ago Khan, 
27,035, 27,046, 27,089-90, 27J54-6, 37,286-95 ; 
Jiimnb, 31,772. 

for Englishmen advocated, but might be post- 
poned till probation, Aga Khau - 27,182, 

27,287-3 

Same marks as for French nnd German advised. 
Political Science, highermarks advised, Madgaokar 
30,804-5 

Present, approved, Mead .... 26,647 
Principles laid down by Lord llacaulay'B Com- 
mittee in 1854, &e. ; 

Approved, Mead, 26,G46; Cramp, 27,621; 
Barrow, 28,082; Etobank, 28564; Batchelor, 
28,765 ; ittiwMice. 30,493; Madgavkar. 30,787, 
30,804; Chandarerkar. 31109. 

Quoted p. 432, p. 433 

Question of subjects suitable to Indiana and 
Englishmen if age limit 19, Parnejpye 

26,272-83 

Revision of marks advised to ininimise dis- 
advantages of Indians, Talcgarkhan, -27,944, 
27,956 

Homan and Greek history, law, Ac., knowledge of 
Latin and Greek should not be expected, 

Pdreajpife 26,047 

Sanskrit, advised for English boys, Ktlkar 82,892 
Sanskrit- and Arabic : 

Higher marks advised to languages such as, 

Mndyantor 30,804 

Increase of marks advised. Jiunah - - 31,772 


Indian Civil Service Examination— continued. 
Syllabus — conHnwd, 

Sanskrit and Arabic— continued, 

Same marks us Greek and Latin advised, 
Paranjpye, 26,047, 26,291-301, 26,482-4; 
Aga Khan, 27,035, 27,046, 27,089, 27,260-2; 
L. S. Mehta, 27,349; Sabnis, 30,237 ; Bhurgri, 
32,074; Sharp, 32,559,32,568; Kdkar, 32,891, 
32,971 ; Madhavtal, 33,231. 

Sociology, higher marks advised, Madgavhar 

30,804-5 

Specialisation not advised - - - p. 433-4 

Subjects more appropriate for Indian administrator, 
higher marks advised, Madgavkar ■ -30,804 

Subjects set, not text-books, Embank - 28,732-4 
Unfair to Indians, nnd alterations proposed, and 
effect, A'eftnr - - 32,892,33,03640 

Vernaculars advised, Bhirgri - 32,074, 32,087 

Vernaculars, omission of modem European 
languages in favour of, not approved - p. 434 
Vion wee advised in most subjects, Embank 

28,565 

no Test ot character, but no better devised, Curtis 
29,183 

University degree as condition not advised, Graham 
29,844 


Candidates for I.C.S, Examination .- 
Ago of going to England, Barrow - 28,260-73 
not All of one class, Sabnis - - 30,405-7 

Educated in England much same sort of men as 
those iu commerce, Procter 30,191-2, 30,213-7 

•rti - r~? nsu&i 

Concerned with interests of caste principally, but 
28,861-5 

often have no Contact ■frith English throughout 
sclioo! and college course, Sharp - 32.560, 

32,569-72 

n of "Natives of India"; 

rents bom 
• 32,8S8 


_ outside India advised, Kdkar- 

no persons o luimixc uropwm escoii^ 

10; Cedis, 28,972; Law 
’ •, 31,103; Kdkar, 

Subjects of Native States should lie included, 
Paranjpye, 26,043, 26,252-3 ;Mrorf, 26,725-7; 
Ago Khan, 27,042; L. S. Mehta. 27,345 ; Sabnis, 
30,234 ; Madgavhar, 30,798; Jinnah, 31.768. 

■ Use of term “Indian” preferred to “ Native;’ 
_ IKdngton - - - - - -26,026 

° ''26,894 

Disqualification only us regards higher posts, 

Paranjpye 26,038, 26,240-5 

with Early education in India, and later ip Europe 
better type than men educated in England, Aga 

Khan 27.143-4,27,215 

Education in England : 

. not of asniueli Advantage as formerly, nsstmlents 
do not see best of English life, Chandavarkar, 
31,170-8,31,262-5 
Advantages, Bhiugton - ■ - 26,936-7 

Desirable, Paranjpye, 26.4S0-1 ; Chandavarkar, 
31354-5; Kdkar, 33,171-2. 

Doubtful experiment. Procter - - -30,197 

at Early age: 

at 13 or 14, impracticable except in case of 
wealthy parents, P. if. Mefita ‘ - 31,523-6 
14 too young, Cinndnwiriar • 31,196, 31,350 
not Advocated, Paranjpye 26,227-31, 26,347-53 
Dangers at early age, but if successful, good 
material for recruitment, IWfemJc/c 29.082-6 
Desirable, Crump, 27,821; Barrow, 28,253-4, 
28,268, 28,303. 

Difficulties, Pamiypife, 26,167; Bbanidm, 
32,326. 

no Difficulty re, and denationalisation not antici- 
pated p. 509-10 

Disadvantages, but no fear of denationalisation. 
Ktlkar .... 32,879,33.015-7 


EDES. 


Indians — continued. 

Education in England — continued, 
at Early age— tonlitmed. 
no Good at public school, Melmdak 23-744—5 
no Objections, Cirrfts - - - 29.179-80 

at Later age preferred to, Ponaijjpye. 26.486; 
Lawrence, 30,729-30. 

Necessity for protection of lays sent. Karan- 
dilutr - ..... 2S<361 (iv| 

not very Satisfactory, Aija Khan - 27.123-5 

Essential, Barrow ■ - 28,199-201. 28J501-3 

Most derive only good, lint some exceptions, ' 

Paravjpye 2G -231-3 

at Public school, 14 proper age, and some boys 
suitable, lemmice .... 30,779-81 
Question of necessity of, to obtain desired quali- 
fication, Chauimrhtr, 31,265-77, 31,281 ; 
Jiniiah, 31,852-61. 

Question of value,?, ill. Mehta, 31 ,61.0-3 ; Bhonieho. 

32,499-501 ; Sathe, 33,168-71. 

Religious prejudices on 6ide of parents. Kdkar, 
32,875), 33.112-8; Sathe, 33.352. 

Supervision arrangements by India Office. Batchelor 
28,805-7 

at University advocated, Parwijpye - . 26,041 

Educated; 

Dislike of, on part of average civilian, ?. M. Mehta 
31,370, 31,444-57, 31,669-72 
not More handicapped by language at 18 than 22, 

Kudri 30,009 

Sufficiently for public service, growing number. 

Procter 30.0S4 

Educated in England: 
without Becoming denationalised, problem of 
obtaining, Agt i Khan . - - 27,19.7 201 

at College, onto’ into life of college, Paranjpyr. 

26,492-4 

as Dclaelied and impartial as Europeans. Mead, 
26,909; S«5u(«, 30,399-403. 

Less satisfactory than those educated in Indin. 

Mank • ■ - . ■ 28.561, 28.G82-I! 

from Sameancial clasa as members of I .CIS.. Crump 
27,896-8 

Superior, l&vtnglnit ■ ■ ■ 26,925, 26,936 

Educated in India; 

as Impartial us Europeans, but have great difficulty 
iu administration through being on teraia of 
iutiiuncy with Indians of district and obliged to 
justify opinions more carefully, Mead 26.873 5. 

26,884 A 

Reputed partiality, due to state, of mind of public, 

Maid 26,906-8, 26,912 

Efficiency equal to Europeans, Jiuaali 31,7.79, 32.002 
Efficiency increasing. Procter • 30.1 16. 36,202 

not so ElReicnt as English on an average • p. 503 
Emi'Lovjiknt in Higher Posts : 

2 only ill .Tuilieinl Brunch. Sathe ■ ■ 33,357 

Advantages of Indiana over British in M.mc 
respects, Mmlymfnr . . - 36.784 (xi\) 

Danger of corruption, if incrcuxcd, chief danger. 

lint decreasing, JlfinAprabir • - 36,781 (xij 

Demand for. compliance not necessarily advisable. 

and reasons, JftVrWon 26.924. 26,995-7,0111 
Equality with English desirable. P. hi. Mrhlu 


Indians — contra irrrl. 

Employment is Richer Posts— cnnfiV"- 1. 
Increase— toitlmtted. 

must not be Permitted at expense of <<!!i<'i>.niT, 
and slow change preferred . JM.j.rrl- ir 

Slight increase from lime 1" time s«cs«>ted. 
Crump ...... 27.623 

not Wanted except by same tests as Engli-hua n, 

Parai/jpirr 2*',22o 

Limitatimi of number sngg«M<d. l<ut "radii i! 
increase, Mead 26,631, 36.635. 26,6 jp. 26,6'2. 

no Objections if trained in England, and cluiracl.'r 
training included in education. I! a u.igi-n 

Points to be considered aiidcunipurisnis of qualitir. 

necessary. .VmljnrW • 3". 781 iiv|. (i i, nun 
Proportion ; 

Fixing of. not adti— *•!. .!'?■; A‘/«m 2; ■ 

27,018.27.127 34.27.21" ' I. j; .-.-: -«• . 

28.«72; <?ral»w.2:i>-i 7 . .IMbuiV 
Minimum suggested. and .4 nnm.'.i • 

iucreasc up to. Why-h' . 2'"M 2\b :. 

Prv^'iit pnq.irtioii. Ay A'/r.r,. . > 

Proposed. .Vend. 26.7' ( 03. f.'irS,,,,;.. > j ; 
28.593-5; Cartes. 29.2C1 6. p |3.7. 

29.922 ; Salmit. :U*.2I«, 36.291 5. 36,3s;; 
;lo.420 31 ; Lnicmirc. 3»,195. OhnwArwfcir, 
31 .(Kill, 31,113. 31.110 2, 31.1, VI. 3!,2.te, 
31,361 3, Uliarveha. 32.32\ 32,3:1". 32,37' ! 
Knthari, 32,667. 32.730 1, 32, SM 5 
Question of efficiency in it j inlay. /Wte r 

;iu,i iv I 

Reservation <if fixed nuiulier fm Indians. 

Hhorueku 32.ini; 

Res'iMiliim nf places fur hpmul iiitciclv ,, r 
religions nut ;i]i|irincd. A'mvi «</,/, ,tr . Jv,;!6| 
ill ami 1.7 1 

Reservation nf |«ist'. mi mint prop ] nm) 

Review .if qucsliiiut. Iwfuii' Ciiiiimis.|,n! mi( ] 
l«**ring. .lfintpirt'iir ■ . . ;in,7sj 

Small number ami un injury anlivipalrd if 
increased, Jjpi A'fnni • 27.272 I 

Slutiitnrv guarantee fur tilling nf lull p,i.p. |, r 
Indinis adum], A./t.ir • .12, '9.7 ,12.9,7 1 \ 

Esjawii'ilis- Ilf English Iifcd"-Ii'.ililc Ay Khan 27,1 1,7 
(lo lmt gel Fail- chillier. .Unity, irfoi, . .3">iis 

Gricvanei"- of educated class, u<it mnilun incited to 
umaliu-atrd wi far. Ittrimjltm ■ 26.9>9 "2 

Increasing desire to talc part hi public ]if,. nm! |>< s 
desire for Go' ernnictit Mg I av. ( Vfi re) i rn rJ,.i r 

is Indian Citii. Ski: via: 

Class bias, ipn:s(ion nf. Cri'iup - 27 821 ;l| 

Di'taiU re castes. Mad'jarl.-nr ..!'i,7;i| 

Full Mlpjiiirt ilmuld nlhiuml !•■ ii'<n n,,ir 

Indian atl'x-r.- -Ii ■ml.J fH ,<( n , 
siijawiortodnnle and -K'l'U mu nf nil-gnly, i» i 
as EimqirJIls dll Jxiiriimlilnt . Js ;!,, | h|1 

Inferinrily. no —ii'e <4, but ]M-ible if iiiimli 

mereasisl, lllilirHC/ia ,12370 ,;j 

List of, with detail' n ]“i-t- and lieiglh ..f son,. , 


Guaranteed mininuitu by Rrbolarehq* may I* 
supplemented by other Indians ■ - p. 71" 

Increase ; 

Advised, Prtmajpyc, 26.204-5 ; Craiup. 27.89U-5 ; 
Curtis, 29,060; GraAnm, 29.785-T; .'fndyar- 
bar, 36.781 (xviii), 30 ,9 IS ; t'hmlirrarhrr. 
31.996. 31,139; Jhmih. 31.758. 31.8n;;. 
82.662-5; Ithurncha. 32,336. 32,343; A’rlfrnr. 
32.80,1, :12.!M1(, 32,996-0, J5S.0S7-192; Sail,,-, 

not Advised. .4y« AVniu. 27212 1 ; Crewp. 27,6.71-5. 
27.706-16, 27.776-8, 27,762 7.27.816: CVrliV. 
28.986; Prorfcr, 80.072. 3»,08o. 30,087-0, 
30.155-66, 302202. 302121. 
by Listed posts advised. Latrreuee 8o.572. 30.G66 
by Means of present method of recm’itmout. nut 
anticipated. Bar rote . - - 2'.19"-1 


Necessity for Eugh-h 'pir.l 
are;uinng Ay Ai r., 

of 0i m. rb‘s bin diil. mi 
means, fo.in m.-mt- r- ..f J’p 

Same 'lan.lirl .4 Inins ■- 1! 

Jf.i.b,.ni ./ • 

0u|wr- a. i-umpl-' .Vo-6, o 

Si.iiidai.l r.-.nc ,V. .J 

IVali-f.i.I.-rv Ire.fn -.. de- i 
.eV'f in -r.-..- A 

li*G Wactin/ in sdaiinbln’.i- 


• ( . ; ;-s 
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Judges, District and Sessions— eoub'mted. 

CIVILIAN ; 

Approved, Ckmiaearkar - - . . 31 J_C0 

Barrister Makes better judge. P. At Mehta 

31 .694-5, 31.703-0 

Good judges, and knowledge creditable compared 
with Indian barristers and judges. Chandaaninr 
31.253-5. 31.284-93 

as Good as others if training improved. Strike 

33,484 

Indians better than Europeans, Ktlliar - 33.183 

Knowledge of law, language, fic. insufficient, and 
criticism of methods, Karauillar 

28361 fvin-x) 

PoR'er of appreciating evidence wanting, F. 21. 

Mehta .... 31.458-03,31.692-4 
Preferred, Taleyarkhan - - - -27,945 

Unsatisfactory, but system to blame. JYminft 

32,029-33,32.1148 
Criminal work, more aptitude required for, tlian 
for civil work, and Indian judges less good in, aud 
experience necessary, Scott • 25,902. 21.919, 
25,886-8 

Deterioration, Jfimnulifair - • • 28,532-5 


English: 

Good judges of fact, Ckandavarhar ■ 31,351-2 
Ignorance of Indian ways great drawback, P. Mehta 
p.308-9, 31.084 

First grade, two posts, question of promotion by 
seniority or selection, and settlement advocated. 

AMaouiar 30,8.18 

formerly Government pleader, ultimate promotion to 
High Court possible, Batchelor - . . 28«fl 

Jurisdiction and work, Batchelor - . 28.951-5 

Law training, further theoretical, not required, but 
practical twining in study lea re advocated, Scot/ 
25,943-8 


Leave, particulars, Cramp - - - 27.748-51 

Less control tlian formerly over, by High Court and 
consequent disadvantage, Ilarandikor 28,361 (vii) 


Listed Posts: 

Increase advised, Oriiiup, 27,645, 27,658-60 ; 

Takyarhhan, 27,946 ; Graham, 27,973. 
ou Separate list, advised • • • -p. 466 

Number aud particulars, Mead, 26.S81-2 ; Mchcn- 
-h.fr, 29,4-93. 

no Objection to appointment from the Bar, if 
suitable nmn, Graham .... 29. "PI 
Pay, increase advocated, Tahyorihait - 27.946 

27.9SG-S, 23.011-2 
Subordinate judges not satisfactory, and pleaders, 
fie,, preferred, and suggestions in lien of. Scoff 
25,990-3 

Third post added p. 437 

Three appointments relisted - - • p. 457 

Training as public prosecutor most valuable, but 
recruitment from public prosecutor entirely 
not recommended, Scott ■ - 25.902, 25513-6 

Want of criminal experience in officers of Proviucial 
Judicial Sen-ice, Scott 25,902. 25.01!*, 23,986-8 
Nuwlici- on Rs. 1,800 and ovcr.crror in Apimudix 
Vni. - • - _ • • - - p. 457 

Number, error in Appendix VIII. • - - p. 457 

Offer of few posts to distinguished Government 
pleaders advocated. UnfeMor • - - 28.78? 


Judges, District and Sessions— win'tiu>«i. 
Rececitjiest — contimied. 
from Government pleader: not advifni. 

Reservation of certain proportion of p.ut> fur 
Bar and P.C5. jointly advi'ed. Il,iich'l"r 

Regrading advised, aud detail:. Graham ■ 29.769 
Relations with Collector might he tes: fri-’iidly if in 
different service. Borrmr ■ ■ 24.31 I - 6, 24,932 

Reservation of considerable nnml«T of po»i‘ for 
J.C.S. advised. Seat/ ■ - 25.899, 25.9] y 25,. l V<<> 

Subordinate courts under supeni-ion of. mimte-r. 

Batchelor 2' .951- 2 

Third grade, pay nut cjce"ive ■ p II t 

Work not hampered through nut having act-d 
assistant collector. Talcyarihai, - . . 2v'i ; l 

Work thankless. Jhidyurfar 3o,43\ 30.9 i! 1 5u 


Judges, Sigh Court: 

no Caste feeling. Jmttnfi - • 51 J i lC- 2 . ,,,| l 

Civilian : 

if Debarred from membership of Executive Coim.-il. 
pay and statu: should In- raised (<■ level <if 

memlier. Graham 29.773 

Pension. increase to I.Cttflf. advocated after 5 ji-.li-*. 

Graham 29.7*7. 29 779 

on Circuit, proposal approved. JMi-mfnb- 29.69” I 
Independent of executive, qneslhm of. A'anuiJii ir 

no Lwlian appointed. .Vadjpirlvir • 51.91] •> 

Ineligibility for Exerutite Council, objection- i«. 
AnmndfW, 2sj!fil (viil. 24.392 3. 2 -.52 5 6| , 
Batchelor, 28,775, 26,";! 

Listing uf one post onl uf three nsmed |<> I CS 

advised. JTikIjiii-Ivic 5U.9M 

Pension: 

of 1,2991. after 5 years’ M-rviir advised, Jhutyu li.ir 
;lil,'76 

Higher, blocks promotion by inducing judge pin-no 
longer, Crimp .... 27,9ltl 1 

Three posts, should In- rownul for I C.P , and 
reasons, Scoff - 25,'99. 25, 91s 


Judges, Joint : 

Additional, advised, Gmhuiit 29,769, 29.771. 2 9. '-9' 
Allowance in addition to grade pay advi-ml. (.Wowi 
•29,967 

Half posts should la; filled by solution by fcnionty 
and merit from niond-ers of PCS. liamud'l'ir 

2 ',56 1 (In, 

Judges, Small Cause Courts: 

Listing <>f Costs advised, Mrhnalalc, 29.552, 29.61'- 
9; Kathari, 32.671. 52.S«1 1 
Number of. MelmnMe ■ ■ • •29.195 

Pay. icdurtion. and ineiw-r .nlvm-ali-il. .IMoiii/ob 

Post: formerly open l- PCS lost. Cramp . 27.691 
Privilege leave on full pay. iju.-tioii of. Jfifoiohih 


Judges, Subordinate : 

Appointments made hv High Court. and ‘.ilhficlorv, 
MchuMc ■ ■ ■ 29.506. -Mail's 

Appointment-. and jcirtieolarly prnmoiioii by High 
Court adtivi-d. a- int.-tvl- ofl'-n lo.'riioiiio by 
executive. BuIcIicUt 2 s .775. 2-, '52 5. 2'. -75 !>(, 


Average in all provinces, table. Graham . 29,769 
Higher rate of pay should be possible. Crimp 

27.70:1-4 

Less than in other provinces. Batchelor . 2S.935 
Levelling up of. advised, aud rate. .Vmlynvl-nr 

30.S3S 

Promotion, system • • - _ - - p. 4 15 

Promotions from Indian Bar. restriction tom-n who 
have served as Government pleaders advised. 

BuMiefor 28.776 

Qualifications necessary. Cramp • - 27,617 

Recruitment : 
from the Bar : 

not Advised, htchcuilalc • • 2? .643-4 

Advised, to some extent, Scalt 25.9o6. 25.994-9 
Local, preferred, Scott - • • 25,595-9 


Candidate, appointment (oproha 
ately <in M-|i-cti"!i advi'-xl. Mi 
no Complaint: re appointment. . 
Conferring of criininal ]«>w<i 
ad'bcd. Crump - 


Cwminai. v.-onK 

not Always Mti-failoi- 

no Complaint', flan 


Eij-.-ri.-n 
Difficult i'-s 


no DiCicultv in arranging i".> i 
Sath ' - • • 
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JlOrAL COMUISSIOX OX THE PCJ1LI0 SERVICES IX INDIA : 


Judges, Subordinate-- covtimted. 

Distribution of posts among eomnromhts, tebte. 

Double graduates as a rule, MehendaU ■ - 29,746 

Duties of district judge often performed by, l?ut pay 
poor, Ed far - - , ,3 °° 

Duties more responsible than those of nuimlatanrs, 

men&uh 29,747-8 

Excellent body of men and success in criminal work 
anticipated, Ghcmda&irktr - 31.205, 31,337-9 
FiBSI CLASS: 
with Appellate powers : 

aliould be Assistants judge with appellate powers 
of district magistrate, j Madyovhur - 30,911 

Increase of pay advised, proportionate to amount 
of civil work discharged by, for dish-let and 
sessions judge, Salt • 25,902,25,937-9, 
26,024-5 

flow grade advised, Scott - - 25,938-9 

Appointment of assistant judgeand,sbouldl)eamRl. 

gamted and interchangeable, Mchcndak 29,510 
Renratmenfc from 2 nd class subordinate judges, 
and High Court and district court pleaders 
advocated, Snfk • - • 33,363, 38,387 

should he Treated as 1 st class officers under 
Article 1002, Civil Service Regulations, Mchcn- 
iak ...... -39,532 

Grades, 1887 and 1912, comparative statement 

p. 501 

Grades below Its 300 title of munsif suggested, and 
appointment open to clerical staff of Judicial 
Branch, but promotion to subordinate judge rate, 

Lawrence 80,557, 30,761-5 

Grades, revision of contemplated - - p. 467 

High standard of probity, intelligence and work, 
Batchelor, 28,775; Madyavhar, 30,910- 
Hindus principally, Salhe . ■ • -33,415 

Increase to appellate work advised, Batchelor 28.950 
Increase not necessary with separation of functions, 

P. AT. Mehta 31.739 

Judicial powers of Mamktdars should he taken 
away and given to, B- S. Mehta 27,372, 27,412-5, 
27,462, 27,592-600 

Leave .- 

Furlough, rare, Mchcndak • • . -29,519 

on Medical certificate, rare, Mehendalt - 29,519 
Privilege; 

on Half pay only ns a rule, Meheniak 29,519-20 
Joining on to vacation, if required, advised, 
Mehendait .... 29,523, 29,568-9 
on Private affairs, rate, Mehendale - - 29.519 

very Short periods taken, Iftheudflle • -29,519 

Without pay,' rare, Mehcndak • . -29,519 

Magisterial powers ; 

Advised as criminal experience necessary, Lawrence 
30,526, 30,550, 30,613-4, 30,649-52, 30,757-60 
should be Assigned to, and power to liear appeals 
against decisions of clerks of court, Kamndilar 
28,362 (vii) 

Magisterial work would interfere with civil, Glumda- 

wrhar 31,338-9 

Humber, Sathe 38,414 

Humber, method of fixing - - p. 466, p. 500 

Pay : 

Inadequate, and increase adrised, Scott, 25,920-1 ; 
Batcholor, 28,775, 28,94^-9, 28,938; hlad- 
gavltar, 30,903; Cliandavarhar, 31,366 ; Bhurgri, 
32,321-2. 

Special allowauoe for appellate work, &c., advised, 
Mchemhh, 29,724-8 ; Tahyarhhan, 28,043-4. 
Practice required before appointment and question 
of amending rule, Crump - - - 27,938-6 

PROBATION : 

Advised, Mchaidcde .... 29,734-6 

Required to serve for 2 years on probation -p. 466 
Promotion : 

to District judgeships direct advised. Cramp 

27,645, 27,717-20 
Prospects poor and slow, Fahydrkhan - 27,946 
Too slow, Crump - - - 27,699,27,850-7 

Bank and precedence should be Irighcr, Batchelor 

' 28,775 

no «eai ccvrespoY.de v.ea between Mamlatfiars and 
°™»'P 27,937-8 


Judges Subordinate— continued. 

RECRUITMENT : 

Alterations suggested, Mehendidc 29,492, 29,540-3 
Certificate re practice should be more specific; 

ilehe >td«lc 29,492 

Direct to grade of Rs. 300 adrised, Latomm 

30,557, 30,615-7, 30,762-* 
Dissatisfaction with method, and suggestions and 
scheme, Batchelor 28,775, 28,826-31, 28,923-9 
Graduates enrolled for post on graduating, but 
3 years qualification necessary, fakijarkhan 

28,036-8 

frem High Court pleaders not advoeated, Crump 
27,931-2 

from Practising pleaders advised, Mehcndak 

29,492, 29,729-3 

Qualifying posts: 

Abolition on certain conditions advised, Mehen- 

dalc 29,492. 29,698 

System nn satisfactory, Batchelor - • 28,775. 

28,928-9 

different Systems, Mehendale 29,494, 29,08S 
Selection of candidates, after 3 years advised, 
Mehcndak .... 29,492, 29,692-5 
Second class, grading in 4 grades and pay, adviBcd, 

Sathe 33,363, 83,383-7 

Senior grade, employment in supervision of junior 
grade advised, Lawrence. .... 30,557 
Superior class with appellate civil powers adrised iu 
lieu of Med posts and pay, Scott • 25,992-3 

Tendency to sink into conditions aroimd them, only 
drawback, C/mnitorfcffr .... 31,345 
Vested with Assistant Sessions Judges' 
powers ; 

Complaints of work not properly done, Cronin 

27,8G4-G,_27,809 

no Objections, OrotHjo • - • 27,867-8 

IVork important and eatisfactory, and increased pay 

advised, Scott 26,026-83 

TVork in famine times successful, P. if. Mehta p. 809 
(see aho Judicial Sendee, P.C.S.) 

Judicial Administration: 

Capacity and adaptation to new methods, A'elkor ^ 

Civil oases, Bill to take away certain eases from civil 
courts to executive officer, referred to, P. M. Mehta 

m, am 

Criminal: 

Arrangements re work, P. M, Mehta - • p. 309 

Desire of I.C. servants to remove decisions from 
judicial tribunal to executive officers, P. N. 
Mehta, 31,417-21, 31,680-3, 31,725-7, p. 307. 
Influence of supreme officer on decision, Glianda- 
mebir. 31,200-2, 31,206, 31.25G; P. M. Mehta, 
31,744-5. 

Injustice in trials undertaken by young assistant 
judge, Snthc .... 33,860, 33,472 

Power of appreciating evidence most important, 

P. M. Mthia 31,731-8 

Trial of cases on tour: 

Date and place usually given, Bhanch 32,441-4, 
32/192-3 

Difficulties, Madgavhar, 30,849; Sathe, 33,442. 
no Direct complaints, Bamw - • 28,246-7 

Disadvantages, in Sind, said no information n 
place given to witnesses, Blairgri 32,204-24, 

32,251-72, 32,318-20 

no Disadvantage arid procedure, Lawrence 

30,657-63 

Judicial Branch, IDS.: 

Additional superior posts for Indian service advised, 
Bharadia - - . - ' ■ 32,340, 32,380 

Annual holiday a point in favour of, ilirigrivto 

30,961 

Bifurcation : 

after 2 years iidviscd, or possibly 4 or 5, hut not 
more, Suture ■ - 30,252, 30,301-3, 30,38S-92 

after 3 years suggested, Karandihar - 28,388 
after S or 4 years, Jlniiyutikflr • . - 30,797 

after 4 years advised, Lawrence 30,519, 30,717, 
30,734-9 

nfter 6 or 7 years suggested, Batchelor 28,842-3 
after 8 years advised, Scott 25,908, 25,926, 26,000, 
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Judicial Branch, LC.S. — continued. 

Bifuecatiok— cmfiHwed. 
at Early stage advised. Sellar ■ 3L9J3. 32.974 
after Examination.adviaed. BAarjri, 32.0S2, 32105. 

32.157-9; MadhnM. 33.285-7. 

Ken with leaning towards judicial career required. 

Ghandamrhtr .... 3L359-9n 

Pressure to he avoided. Madgatlar - -30.797 

Usual period advised, Scott - ■ 25.927-8 

Candidates, examination or test advised re know- 

ledge of law, Kdk<tr 32.913 

Chosen by men of inferior intellects, constitutions, 
Sx„ Karwdihor .- . 22,301 (vii), 28,430-4 

Combination of Executive and Judicial 
FUNCTIONS : 

Approved, Katin ■ - 29.937, 30.050-47 

no Appreciable amount of injustice, but cases 
known in earlier days, Cho«dintiiinr 31,256-9 
fairly Complete as lavas regards civil just he 

p. 413 

iu Orimuml jnstiec p. <43-1 

Details, and no change required, CarfiV, 28.998, 
29,220; Lmcnncc, 30,526. 

Dissatisfaction with, MckcMc, 29,025-33; 
Sabm, 30,422-5. 

Extent of differentiation, Madtjavlar ■ - 30,849 

Criminal eases, trial by person stationed at special 
place, not more convenient, Barrow - 28,248-50 
Deterioration, and not attracting pick of service, and 

reasons, K«iwli!;m 29,361 (vii) 

on Equality with executive hranch advocated. 

Jmmucc 30.537 

Examination of work once a year advised, Ko nwdila r 
28,301 (15) 

Peeling that Covenimcnt is not alive to merits »f. 

Batchelor 28.875 8.28.891 

Furlough after choice of, advised for 2 years. 

Mudgavlair 30,797 

Improvement in quality, C'iumfnwrW • 31.102. 


pro-British tii 
Indians well lii 
held, Scthc 

Judges not considered lit for other work. Madjorlur 
30.832 


Listed Posts: 

Age of appointment, earlier, preferred. Mdinulak 
29.599 

Alterations p. 500 

Appointment to, system unsalisfactory, and 
discontent, and selection by High Court and 
Local Government jointly suggested. J/fhewlalc 
29.509, 29,609-12, 29,623-t 
Appointment of select pleaders and Inrristore ot 
not less than 10 years’ standing advised, and 
question of men tmiilaldc. 6’<il>ni< • 39,233. 

30,292-3. 30.350-3. 30351. SO.432-1 
Appointments, modification advised. MrhtuJalc 


Exceedingly good results of system shown in 
work of men promoted lladyarhr ■ 30.699 
Inclusion in LC.S. advised, Mehriuloh 29.339-2 
Increase advised, jlMn-inMr. 29.309. 29.939-12 ; 

Jirndyiirlnr, 30,910. 

Inferior: 

as Forming same class as first-class suit-judges' 
appointments, advised .Vc/irmMr ■ 29.510 
not Merged in P.C.S. - - - p. 460 

Merging, approved, if pay unequal to I.C.S., 

Mr hen dab - 29319 

Pay ■ 

Same as in LC.S. preferred and merging in 

I.CS . Jfcbr mlafe - • - 29 >i',-9" 

Time scale not snitahlc. Mi-hen, tib - 29,71 7 

Pensiou, system not approved, and mto too 1«». 
and particulars. -Veheailulr 29,539. 29.373-4. 

29.661-fi 

It event appointments, di««3li-f:ieii<'n with. 

Batchelor 26.93-1-1 

from Subordinate judicial service only advb.-d. 

ilchcvdalc ... - - -29.309 

System p. 466. p, 496-9 


Judicial Branch, XC.S. — rmifi„o'd. 

Listed Posts— toniiimrd. 

System nn-ati-fact-wy. and separation from ICS 
advised if pay. Ac. different. 21/V r . 29.509. 


a Third of jvi-ts adviW. P. .V jtd.it 
.|.31,423. 31.61 1 21.31.G9i 
Loss of memt-rehip of Couniril t". am 
secretaryship to.nud restoration ad.i 
hr '■ - 311.93-;. 3ii 0|c. go<;, 

31. i H 

Minimum proportion of Etirop- .in- ]. 
than in Executive Br.mi-h. f?.irr«iv 


>.31.7 1 ‘-9 
of judicial 
•cl. J'f.hf.Mr- 
31,fai;l22. 
1 72. 31, -N 


Pat and or.ADiNn 

of Iligher and lower brain-h. Miggi-fiiiiiv. Afiiifoii*. 

Improvement ad»i«-<l, ailil rat-- Sot I. 25.921 5, 
(Vmiiiji. 27.G1-1. 27.691 7"'i . .Vii'l'fiirl-iv. Go > '-> 
ikijcd i. 

Regrading preferred to time tie C, km,. 27.69.! 

7<i I 


Revision proposed, and detail- . j. 521 

Table showing lone-d rc.-en.-d in all pro- ill ami 

inferior position <if BomUij . (»Viil„in • 29.7611 
Time scale might Iwodvanlag.'-u-- in lower grade-i, 

Critmn - 27,697 

during Training, partieiilar-, Tiibp.irHui, • 27.9>2 
Probation. 3 years, and reading in Bjirblere' 
chambers adrised. P. ,V ihlila |- !»'i, q Jl,(7v, 

Jintitih. 31.779. 


Promotion 

to First grad- di-driet judgi-. and lieaeii ol Iligli 
Court by seniority ad-n'-d ('Uiof.niirl.ir 3] ,li‘2 
Iinlcpeiidenee of judgment m-t rnnvnla-reil i-nnl t<> 
prefernii'iit. ioipn-ssiun n.lmt -tat eim-nt with- 
drawn. .Vurlyurtuv- • • !">!> 11 op; mi 

by Merit rather than x-nioni-, h'-ii.n .LUr 

2> 161 (III 

Slow. (Yiijii;i 27 692 

Prospects ami po-itmii. A.- . inienot to Hv-i-miro 

Mmhjnrhr. tlll.S.'I'-.GlI.NIs .his’.J t!" 9)9 5(1 
Quabtications. Miiilid know bilge of pinu-iples .if law 

and power of appreciating <•» lo-c.-van, 

P.M.iTM i - - • ■ |. .I<i>« <| 31.159 

Reasons for preferring Ewntii' 1 lu-.ineli to. and 
remedies Kiigge-t.-d. , If, of;|,irf.,o- ^ 3U>.t>, ,!il>|«. 


Recbuitmcnt . 
from tlo- Bar 

Advoi-at.-d and pr-.j-ni-.n -ngg-.r -I 
M..*. 27.979 ::l ;.;:.3I‘2I 
31.919 23.32.u57 Hhojr, : 

AVt,rr.:t29»:.32.9>:;:! M. Sail.. 
■I>4 Ad-ov.'ited. .-ntm-l; .Ill'll 1 - : • 

Clo— of men a-.iil il'l- J, 

3i.a*.s ii|, s.,«„ : ;■ 

no Difien-ne-- in -taiidnig Mw-w 

and Inm-t-T-. I. .< .1M.l i 
from the Engli-li Bar. not .olioi-.-iti-d, 
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ai COMMISSION ON TUB PUBLIC SERVICES IS INDIA : 


Judicial Brand, I.C.S. — continued. 

Recsio ithent— ce i' linwd. 

Difficulties owing to P°° r prospects, .. Cramp. 

27, SO 7 ; Madgavkar, 30,939. 
from Mures on Revenue side, Jinnah 32,024-8 
Free choice to Assistant Collectors advocated, 
and it insufficient numbers recruited from 
P C.S. advised, and unlit can revert to Executive, 
Madgavltar • - 30,797,30,938,30,942 

from Government pleaders : 

Advised and reasons, Secti, 25,902, 25,900, 
25,951-2, 25,961; Batchelor, 28,895-900, 
not Advised, Ghandavarhar - - -31,330 

from Indian Civil Service: 

Advocated, and proportion suggested, X«ra«- 
iikar, 28,387 ; P. Ilf. Mehta, 31,695-8, p. 309; 
Editor, 32,887, 32,909, 32,970, 33,184. 
Reservation of posts not advised, Editor 32,887 
Lawyers advised, but not mere lawyers, Batchelor 
28,771 

of Lawyers by separate legal examinations, objec- 
tions - - - - - - - p. 441 

Limit suggested as between I.C.S. and PC.S. 

men, Madgovkar - 30,808 

Objections to change likely to destroy sympathy 
between collectors and judges - - p. 442 

irom Pleadere suggested, Scott, 25,902, 25,906, 
25,951-2, 25,961; P. if. Jfrtfo, 81,614-24; 
Satie, 33,357, 33,375-9. 

Power of appointing Indians should ho vested in 
High Court, Batchdor .... 28,761 
from Practising lawyers, a certain proportion 
suggested, and question of men avail aide, L. S. 
Mehta • 27,844,27,402-5,27,477,27,540-1, 
27,554-69 

Present, intention in part advised, Bathe 33.357, 
33,375-9 

Present, method preferred to recruiting from 
pleaders of High Court, Cramp • 27,835-42 
Present Bjstem not equally suitable for Indians, 

Scott 25,905 

Present method satisfactory, Batchdor 28,771, 

28,819, p. 441-2 

from P.C.S. : 

Advised, and other methods, KtmndOtar, 98,361, 


Reservation^ half poste for LC.S. and opening 

advocated, and 20 per cent by promotion from 
P.C.S., L. S. Mehta 27,34*, 27,396, 27,540-6 
Separate:' 

Advised, and details and reasons, Jinnak 31,767, 
31,901-5, 31,980 
not Advised, Scott, 25,900 ; Talevarldm, 27,945 ; 
Batchelor, 28,764, 28.917-8; Curtis, 28,971; 
Graham, 29,756; Sabnis, 30,233, 30,348-50 ■ 
Lawrence, 30,486 ; Madgavkar, 30,707 ; Chan- 
davarkar, 31,102, 31,155-6; MadhadaL 
33,342, 

Wt Advised for Europeans, Crump . 27,617, 
27,790-1, 27,795 
Effect ou relation of Collector and District 
Judge, Batchelor, .28,932 ; Lawrence, 30,766-7 ; 
Chandavarhr, 31,347. 

- from Examination advised, Bhurgri - 32,082 
■ Objections do not apply- to Indians -to same 
extent, but not advised, Cramp - 27,7934 

Partly, advised, Editor - . 32$J7, 32,970 

Possible effects, Barrow - . 28,344-6 

a Third of reserved appointments for subordinate 
judges advised Safe . . 33,357, 33,375-9 

Abree methods advised, Safe - . - S3 482 

Unsatisfactory, Jinnah .... 3 i°g 25 
Reservation of half higher posts for Indians advised, 

Baltic 33^57 

Scak of fees, smaller than in other Presidencies, 
* • • -33,481 


Judicial Branch, I.C.S. — confirmed. 

Separation op functions: 
not Advised, Curtis. 28,988, 294126, 29,338-75, 
29,465-9 ; Kadri, 29,937, 30,036-47 ; Lawrence, 
30,526, 30,653-4 ; p. 443. 

Advocated, Etirandikar, 28,491-9. 28,507-8; Jlfad- 
gavkar, 30,849, 30,988; Ghandavarhar. 31,199- 
203, 31,337-9; F. If. Mehta, 31,627, 31,739-40; 
Jinnah, 31,974-9. 

Surer leave : 

Advocated, Scott, 25,900, 25,909, 25,940-8, 
25,970-7, 20,004-7, 26,011, 26,020;. Batchelor, 
28,771,28,822; C.arfes, 28,994; Graham, 29,756, 
29,767, 29,796, p. 441, 

not Advocated, Chandavarhr, ' 31,132 ; Ktlkar, 
32,976. 

Allowance, amount advised, Scott 25,911-2, 25,972 
Combination with furlough advised, Scott 25,910, 
25,973-4 

Furlough for preliminary Bar examination, and 
later for completion advised, Lawrcnee 30,519, 
30,717-8 

Training .• . 

Before bifurcation, particulars, Scott ' 26,000-20 
Books for use of district judge required, Crump 
■ 27,638 

Course advised, Grnlinw, 29,790-8; Chandamrkar, 
31,159-00; Editor, 32,887, 32,975. 

Details, and no radical change necessary - p. 441 
in England, uot necessary for Civilians, Sathc 

'33,401, 

Executive : 

Approved, Scott, 25,900, 25,907, 25,929, 25,982-4, 
26,002-11 ; Cniwp, 27,638, 27,759-61 ; Barrow, 
28,076 ; Karaudikar, 28,497, 28,509 ; Batchdor, 
28,771, 28,820-3, 28,841, 28,901-3, 28,943-7 ; 
Graham, 29,756, 29,795, 29,860-8 Sabnis, 
80,300 ; Lawrence, 30,519, 30,717 ; Madgavkar, 
80,941; Ehurgri, 32,158; Safe, - 33,380, 
p. 441-2. 

Approved, but uot indispensable, Ckandauarkar ■ 
31,157,- 31,207-11, 31,282 
Injurious to prospects of promotion, Madhadal 
■ , -33,286 

. One year sutlicieut for Indians, Karandikar 

28,511 

slight Tendency to destroy judicial frame of 
.raiud, Bath - - - • - 33,445-7 

. Three y cars advised, E dkitr ■ - -32,978 

for Indians to sit as criminal judges, at tlie bar 
advised, Scott ■ ' - - - ■ 25,919 

Knowledge of language and customs of people 
necessary, Karaudikar • - - 28,361 (xiii) 

Law: 

Better' course necessary, and suggestions and 
• test, Sathc 33,357, 33,860, 33,381-2, 33,473, 

• • • 33,483 

Broad general principles, <te., useful, Crump 

27,907 

- -Legal: 

Bar examination . and rending in chambers 
advised, Graham - - 29,767,29,872 

■ in Barrister's chambers : 

Advised, Scoff ■ 25,943, 25,970, 25,976-7 

not Worth the expense, Ohaniawirkar 31,1 60 ■ 
Call to the Bar-: 

after Executive expetieuce advised, with 
adequate allowance, Cramp, 27,638 ; 
Batchdor, 28,771. 

of Little importance, Scoff • 25,900, 25,913, 
25,931-2,26,012-9 
Examination in law similar to LL.B. advised, 
Karandikar - ■ • -28,361 (xiii) 

Hindu and Muhammadan law advocated, 
Jinnah, 31,786 ; Kdiar, 33,185-8 ; Madhavlal, 
33,249. 

in India, advised, Sathc • - - 83,477 

Insufficient, and one year at High Court 
suggested, or as apprentice with Advocate 
General or senior member of tbebaradvocated, 
Safe - • • 33,360-1, 33,403-7 

Knowledge of law and practical experience 
necessity, Jtnnnii - • 31,767,31,785 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.S.— tm.UM.ei. 

Train ing— to n li'nved. 

Legal — anitinned. 

Legal degree during probation advocated, 

MadhM 33326 

Learning codes by heart useless, Crump, 
27.304-6; Batchelor, 28,940. 

Necessary and suggestions, Takyarkhan 27,945 
Rigorous test in lav after selection advised, and 
studies prescribed for LL.B. examination, 
suitable, Sotufs .... 30,252-3 

Special course in India advised, and details, 
HalMor, 2S,772; Kettar, 32,914. 

Special course in India not necessary, Chanda- 
varkar, 31,133 ; Bhnrgri. 32,100, p. 44L 
Magisterial experience useful bat not sufficient, 
and some ciril lav suggested. L. S. Mehta 

27,398-401, 27,562—9 
Ordinary rules of legal interpretation do not apply 
to documents in mnfassal, Cramp - 27.902-3 
in Original civil cases before appellate work 

advised. Snbaf* 30,254 

an Original judge trying original suits advised, 
Scoff .25,901, 25.014; Batchclor.28,773, 28,824-5 ; 
CluindavarJtar, 31,102. 31,158. 

Special course after examination advised, Bhnrgri 
32,082, 32,105 

Special indneements to continne study reqnired, 

Crrrtmt 27.638 

not Satisfactory, Jinnah ■ ■ ■ 32,053-7 

in Subordinate judicial posts : 

Advised. Talcijarlhan, 27,945 ; Koravdiiar, 
28,361 ; Lawrence, 30,519 ; Modgatdw.r, 30.840 ; 
Chanda mrkar, 31,353 ; Bkurgri, 32,103, 
33,107; Kelkar, 32,015. 

not Advised, CliflinfaMrlwr - • - 31,134 

Subordinate posts should be filled by High Court 
pleaders; with 5 years' practice, and ample field 
of selection thus given, Jinnah 31,787, 31,906, 
31,924-7, 32.06G-9 
Successful judges known without executive 
experience, Eartmiikar - ■ ■ 28,512-3 

Transfer to, not advised after 10 years of revenue 

vork, Scoff 25,000 

Transfer of important posts to executive branch 
referred to, Madgavhar - - 30,838, 30,848 

Judicial Branch, P.C.S. : 

Cadre: 

Additiou of 10 sub-judges advised to provide for 
officers receiving training, Mehendale 29,502, 
29,548-9 

Details p. 499-300 

System of fixing strength, Mehendale - 29,502 

Class repubsenxation : 

Complete representation neither possible nor 

desirable, Crump 27,644 

Statements showing distribution of posts among 
nationalities in the Presidency proper and Sind 
in 1912 and 1887 ... p. 501-2 

Classes of officers and appointments, no change 
advised, oil certain conditions, Mehendale 29,501, 
29,702-10 

Comparison with Executive branch, Blmrgri 82,127, 
32,321-3 

Combination op Executive and Judicial 
Functions : 

Executive officers should not have magisterial 
powers. Taleyarkhen. 27,951,28,019-22,28,053-8 
Extent, Curtis, 29,023; Mehendale, 29,508; Law- 
, -en.ee, 30.550 ; Bhwgri, 32,121, 32,195, 32,218-24, 
32,251-86 ; Salhe, 33,439. 

Division into subordinate jndges and nuuisifs. 

advised, Lawrence - - - - - 30,557 

Enlargement and strengthening advised, and addition 
of criminal work. P. M. Mehtti p. 309 ; q. 31.635-6 
Improvements reqnired, Lawrence - - 30,616 

Knowledge of conutry as a rule, in lien of executive 
experience, Gi-akam - 29,867—8 

Change advised in Government Resolution, Nov. 
1 S, 1912, salutary. Mehendale - - - 29,522 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S.— mitimed. 

Leave— cwiffmieiJ, 
on Pull pay : 

Accumulation to not more than three months at 
a time, suggested, Mehendale - 26,523, 

29,567-9,29,656-60 

Furlough : 

Amount allowed, and increase suggested, 

Mehendale 29.521 

Reduction not advised, Mehendale - -29,571 

More taken owing to pressure of work, Mehendale 
29,519, 29,565-6 

Reserve, none, Mehendale .... 29,503 
Rules: 

Assimilation to European service advised, 

Mehendale 29,521 

Hardship, occasionally only, Meliciidnlc 29,524, 
29,526 

List of posts, if alterations proposed in letter of 
Mr. A. P. Maedonncll adopted - • p. 484-5 

List of appointments - • p. 490, p. 496, p. 499 

Manned by Indians p, 501 

Organisation : 

Details p, 499 

Satisfactory, Modgavkar .... 30,910 

Pay: 

Adjustment, principle acceptable, if terms such as 
to secure test degree of qualifications, Mehendale 
29,512 

Inadequate, and recommendations, Cramp, 27,646, 
27,691, 27,851-5; Takyarklm, 27,953, 28,059; 
Mehendale, 29,513, 29,553-64. 

Time scale : 

not Advised, but if adopted, need not be restricted 
to lower grades, Mehcndnle - - - 29,315 

for Each main class of appointment advised, 
. Mtliemlale ■ •_ • 29,516-7,29,559-64 

Travelling allowance, insufficient on transfov, &c., 
Mehendale .... 29.532,29,575-7 
Pensions, system of extensions unsatisfactory, and 
suggestions, Mehendale ■ - 29,527-8, 29,673 

Probation : 

3 years and not 2 advised, lmt reconsidered and 
increase not advised, Tdeyarlhan 27,950, 

27,980-1,28,015-6 
System, Mehendale 29,499 

Pronotion : 

Difficulties, but no change possible, Mehendale 

29,507 

Interests of administration and individuals 

reconciled p. 466 

Officiating advised, Mehendale ■ - -29,514 

Rnles p. 501 

Selection to higher grades by Government. 

inadvisable, Mehendale - - 29,506, 29,689 

Selection to grades above Rs. 500, and system, 
Madgadkar .... 30,896, p. 466 

by Seniority, and selection at Rs. 500 advised, as 
at present. Salhe .... 33,385-7 
too Slow, Cramp .... 27,850-7 

Question of popularity of, and preferred to post of 
legal practitioner in district towns, Mehendale 

29,591-3, 29,613 

Qualifying posts, system breaking down, and 
reasons, and dissatisfaction.Omup 27,923-5, 27,939 
Recruitment: 

Age limit, extension to 35 advised, So the ■ 33,363, 
33,410-2, 33,485-6 
Annual rate, not fixed, Mehendale ■ - 29,503 

Candidate once selected should not have to revert, 
Mehendale - - 29,492, 29,539-43, 29,097 

Class representation : 

Desirable, lmt all classes not represented, and 
by encouraging education only nj, Mehendale 
29,498, 29.63J-8 
Table • • • - - - p. 466 

Combined nomination and examination advised, 
Mehendale .... 29,493,29,543-4 
liy Competitive examination, from graduates with 
LL.B. degree and 3 years’ practice, advised, 
P. M. Mehta p. 309, q. 31,426-32, 31 ,464-9, 
31,614-24 
B 4 
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Judicial Branch, P.C.S.— eoniinned. 

EECBoiTiniNT-'Con^'iiMed 

Details and rides - • • P- 500-1 

Higher branch, open competition, and lower by 
nomination, and scheme, Madgavkar - 30,890 
jjL.B.'e, desirable, and age, Mehcndale, 29,719;- 
P. jlf. Mehta, 31,485. 

by LL.B.'s and High Court pleaders examination 
advised, partly, Kcticar - - 32,935, 33,212 

Letter re - - - ' • ■ P- 488-9 

from Ministerial serrice, abolition advised, except 
from post of Sheristadar, Crump - 27,810-3 

no Kntwsd-hovn subjects other than “natives of 
India,” Mchciulalc ■ ■ - 29,493, p. 466 

Practice required, value of, Mehcndale 29,716-7 
from Practising pleaders or law graduates advised, 
and method of nomination, Taleijarkhan 27,948, 
28,023-42 

Qualifying posts: 

Reduction advised, Crimp - 27,642, 27,810-3 
Value of, Af«he>kti(iie- • - - -22,714 

Recruits of good standard and calibre, Snitiir 

30,317 

Reforms advocated, Saihe - 33,363 

Restriotiou to residents : 
a Pot; exceptions, but preferred as n rule, 
Mehendale ■ -29,497 

Residents of other provinces, rare • • p. 466 

Rerisod rules p. 494-6 

Rules: 

Modification needed, Mehcndale - - 29,718 

Suitable, with slight alterations, Crump ■ 27,642 
Satisfactory, Qnmp - - - 27,041; p. 465-6 

Reserve, none, for officers under training, Mehendale 
29,504 

RETIREMENT: 

at 55, should be rule and extension the exception, 

JtiehcHiiiilo - 29,528 

Compulsory for inefficiency, advised, Mcficadnlc 
29,507. 29,531 

Voluntary, after 20 years adrised. Mehendale 

29,531 

Sewmiok of Executive and Judicial 

FUNCTIONS : 

Advocated, L. S. Mehta, 27,372,27.412-5. 27,462, 
27,478-9; Mehcndale, 29,619-22; Madgavhar, 
30,784 (six), 30,898. 30,911 ; Bhnrqri, 32,121, 
32,195, 32,218-24, 32,251-86; Kclknr, 32,929, 
33.151-6; Madtmhl, 33,328-30, 33,338-41; 
Bathe, 33,439. 

no Clmngc dosirablo, Curtis ' - 29,023, p. 465 

Desirable, Irak expensive and not necessary, and 
other reforms preferred, Salmit 30,266, 30,349, 
30,358-64, 80,370-4, 30,450-60 
Sind, list of appointments - • p. 490. p.497 

'IlUUISHQ: 

no Departmental examination, Mehcndale • 29,500 
Executive, not important, Jinnah - 32.034-40 
Experience in exercising magisterial powers makes 
up for deficiency of legal knowledge. Kamudikar 
28,505-6 

Satisfactory, and system, but slight alteration 
advised and Bcheme. Madyndiar - - 30,892 

no System p, 466 

after Taking up appointment, course suggested, 
Mehcndale .... 29,499, 29,545-7 
(sec also Judges, Subordinate.) 

Judicial Commissioner: 

Increase of pay advised and mte.Maiijavhnr ■ 30,833 
Settlement of question of method of appointment 
advisable, Madyavhar .... 30,S5S 
Judicial Secretaryship, transference to judicial 
department advised, Maitjavkar - 30,838,30,848 
30,852, 31,015-22, 81,081 


A. 

Kafi-ri, Shan Bahadur Saiyea Shamsuddin, I.S.O., 
B.A., J.P., evidence of - - - 29/110-311,069 

Karandikar, Raghnnath Pandurang, evidence of 
n it • 28,361-556 

Kelhar.Harsrah Cmntemau, evidence of 32.877-3,217 

Kothari, Jehangir H., evidence of - • 32,656-876 


£. 

Laud Administration Code, substitution of, for Land 
Revenue Code suggested, Kamudikar ■ 28,362 (vi) 

Land Records, Director of: 

Assistant, listing of post advised. Kothari - 32.671, 
32,801 

Superintendent, possible addition to listed posts 
p. 438 

Superintendent’s pay, suggestions re, Curtis 

29,089-91 

{see also under Agriculture.) 

Land Revenue : 

Assessment, separation of, from collection, adrised, 

Madfjathar 30,784 (xv) 

Building lines and assessments, examples of cases, 

P. M. Mat (a 31,541-56 

Special agricultural courts suggested for deciding 
cases re, P. M. Mehta ■ 31,411-6, 31,714-9 

Land Revenue Act, cases under, complaints, P, Jtf. 

Mehta 31,629-34 

Law: 

Broad principles and application of, in Anglo-Indian 
Acts, teaching of, desirable, Chaudavarkar- 31,3-49 
Experience re, working of Sessions Oom-t advisable 
for three months. Snthe .... 33,360 
Examination with books advised, Kelhir 33,187-8 
Higher stndy, system for encouragement, not 
advised. Mad garb ur, 30,841 ; Chanflawknr, 
31,135. 

Improvement of proficiency : 
no Steps advised to improve- Crump, 27,639; 
Ckeudararknr, 31,130. 

Suggestions, Madhavlal .... 33.249 
Indian, test learned by practice, Chaudavarkar 

■ 31.348 

In&tvnctfon in England, preferred, -Borrow, 28.008; 
Batchelor. 28,769; Lawrence. 30,514; Madmliar, 
30,831 ; Chaudavarkar, 31,126. 

Preferred, as a career, to P.O.S., P. M. Mehta 

31,490-2 

Study of, necessary. Madhavlal - - .33.284 

Study of, explanation. Kelkar ■ - 33.189-91 

Training at early stage not much use. Scott ■ 25,915 
Training in England, beneficial, Jfiuwlt • 31897-8 
|s« also under Training under Judicial Brand) mid 
under Course of study under Probation.) 

Lawrence. Henry Staveley, I.C.S., evidence of, 

30,474-783 

Leave, I.C.S. : 

Absence from country not more frequent. Curtis 

29,189 

All available taken, and spent in Europe. Modaavkar 
30.863-i. 30,956-3 

ALLOWANCE: 

Changes advised, half three years’ average at 
1*. 4<f. the rupee, Maihjaelmr ■ 30.867. 30,951-5 
Maximum and minimum mutable, andivt la. -H. the 
rupee advised. Madgnelar - - -30.868 

Minimum rate suitable, but no justification 
for maximum limit of 1,0001.. Graham - 29,775 
Privilege rate of exchange : 

Approved. Launvice .... 30.533 
Concession reasonable, Curtis ■■ - 29,005 

Amount allowed, suitable, Mndimckur * 30.864. 

p.445 

Amount taken, information re p. 459 

Annual holiday: 

Break at Christmas and other times, Embank 

28.796 

Compulsory month in year, value depends on 

Btation. Cramp 27.747 

Desirable, but difficult. Jlanow, 28.333-4, 28,338-9; 

Eiobaitk, 28,702-5 ; Curtis, 29,124. 

Instead of accumulation, not advised, Latorenee - 
30,7-44 

Differentiation between Indian and European 
service, not approved. Salmis, 30.271 ; Lawrence, 
30,555 ; Kellcar, 32,934. 

Combination of all kinds up to maximnm of twoyeare 
advocated, Madgadiar • - . - 3fl,S71 

Free medical attendance advised, Grahuvi ■ 29.774 
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leave, I,C,S,— touiinued. 

ON FuiiL PAY: 

Accumulation : 

three months, more than, not Advised, Curtis 
29,122-3, 29,190 
to (our months Advised, hut disadvantages of 
accumulation admitted, Barrow 28,110, 
28,280-7, 28,332-5 
Approved, though disadvantages admitted, 
Barrow - ■ - -28,282-7, 28,296-7 

not for Good of country, JSwbanlt 28,736-8 
Combination with other kinds, advantages to officers 
p. 459 

Same amount taken, Barrow - - - 28,109 

FURLOUGH ; 

Amount allowed not excessive, Curtis - 20126-7 
Amount taken - - - • • - p. 459 

Amount suitable, df<i dgavkar • - - 30,865 

Difficult to get in famine years. Embank - 28,740 
Half at higher rate, not practicable, and objections, 

Curtis 29120-1, 29J.25 

Less taken, and reasons, Narrate, 28,109 ; Curtis. 
29,004. 

Reduction of amount due, not advised, Curtis 

29,334-5 

Usually taken, Mddgavkar • • -30,864 

Furlough Allowance : 

Increase advised, Curtis, 29,334; Graham 29,774. 
Revision of pay, preferred to increase of, Crump 
27,743-4 

Suitable, Curtis, 29,004; Lawrence, 30,532; 
Malgavkar, 39,866. 

Improved conditions of, would increase attractions of 

I.O.S., Crump 27,769-72 

in Mia. should not he discouraged, Madgavkar 

30 , 867 , 30,951 

on Medical certificate, excessive number partly due to 
restriction re furlough, Ew&aiiifc - 28,572, 28,694-5. 

28,707-10. 28,739-43, 28,757-8 

Rules: 

Changes proposed by Government, Curtis 29,006, 
29,119, 29,457-9, p. 460 
Conditions, objections, Burrow - - -28,111 

under Consideration, and some reforms necessary 
p. 444-5 

Furlough after four years' seivice advised, Graham. 

29,776 

prohibition of Furlough till after eight years’ service 
uudnly severe, jSuhanii - 28,572, 28,661-3 

Leave whenever officer can be spared adviBcd, 

Lawrence 30,334 

Points under consideration - - p. 459-61 

Slight advantage to Indian civil servant to enable 
him to go to England not objected to, Kelkar 
32,923 

Unsuitable, and scheme drafted by Government, 

Graham 29,776 

Recommendations of Decentralisation Commission 
p. 460 


Special, extraordinary, Ac., suitable, Madgaakar 



reave, x.v.a. : 

Accumulation to 12 months advised, Blntrgri 

32,123, 32,171-3. 32,223-S 


Amount taken: 

Little change, Curtis .... 29,031 
Statement and information re - • - p. 4CS 

on Full fay : 

Amount due usually taken, Curtis - - 29,031 

Suitable, but accumulation to four months advised, 

Barrow 28,123 

Furlough, rarely taken and reasons, but sufficient 

allowed, Curtis - - - 29,032,29,212-6 

Furlough allowance not sufficient, Mehendak 29,523 
29,570-2 

Long, differences between leave of I.C.S. and p. 477 

no Reserve p. 465 

Bulks : 

not Cause of transfers, Curtis - 29,035. 29,214 
Provisions pressing hardly, examples. Barrow 

28,124 

Separate sets, no objection, Curtis - - 29,007 

Suitable, Curtis, 29,034, 29,036; Kelkar, 32,934. 
Short, on same footing as ICR. - • - p. 477 

Special, &c., no alterations suggested, Curtis 29,033 
e mm 


Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government 
in Legal Department ; 

Appointment should he treated as other secretaries 
to Government, Graham ■ - - -29,769 

Office useful as qualifying post for judicial service, 

Crump 27,S14 

Pay insufficient, Madgavkar .... 30,852 

Legislation, question of over-legislation, P. HI Mehta 
31,720-4 

Lieutenant Governorship, promotion of Indians to, 
if suitable, advised, Aga Khan - 27,048, 27,219-23 

Lingaits, education fund referred to, Rmrujtoii 

26,925, 26,942 

Listed Pasts : 

Abolition would follow Echeme for recruitment of 
P.C.S. Judicial Branch, P. M. Mehta - 31,474-84, 
31,746, p. 309 

Abolition of system, and substitution of right to rise 
to posts with pay of ICR. and rearrangement 
of P.CS. cadre, no objections, Curtis - 29,128-31 
not Actually part of P.C.8., Mead ■ • 26,773-9 

Admission of Indians to one of, L. S. Mehta 27,356 
Age of attainment to: 
promotion at earlier age, some Advantages, but 
less efficiency would result and present system 
preferred, Tnlegarlihan - • - 27,971-8 

Too late in life, and younger men might he selected 
occasionally if care taken, Batchelor, 28,791-6 : 
Barrow, 28,166-7. 

Approved, Paranjpyc, 26,054 ; Crump, 27,657-60 ; 

Minis. 30,245; Kothari, 32,668; Kelkar, 32,932. 
Approved, but-widening of field of promotion through, 

advised, Kelkar 32,900 

not Approved. I. S. Mehta, 27,355; Bhurgri, 32,081, 
32,094-6. 32.141-51. 

Arrangements proposed in lien of, Bhuruchti 32,331 
should Belong to members of ICR. except in excep- 
tional cases, Madhaolal .... 33,239 
no Change advised, Chandavarhar ■ ■ - 31,144 

Class ok Posts : 

Alterations suggested. Mead, 26,653 ; Jftiirt, 
29,924. 

Suitable, Kadri, 29,926 ; Salmis, 30,247 ; Kothari, 
32,671, 32,714, 32,794-806 ; Kelkar, 32,903. 
Complaint® heard rc filling of, by statutory civilians, 
and posts not filled by P.C.S. men up to limit laid 

down, Madgavkar 30,813 

Continuance of system advised, Paranjmc, 26,042, 
26,092-4; Ago Khan, 27,041, 27,052; Graham, 
29,790-1. 

Details, Barrow .... 28,202, 28,231 

Direct appointment to, not advised, Lawrence 30,485 
Direct promotion from P.C.S. instead of, no objec- 
tions, Kadri 29,963-5 

no Effect in increasing attractiveness of service, 

Mehendalc 29.669-70 

Equality with I.C.S., advised, Aga Khan. 27,146-9 ; 
TalcgnrUu m, 27,945, 27,969-70, 27,991-3, 28,013-4; 
Jinnuh, 81,793, 31,796, 31,818-22. 

Grading in I.C.S. advised once member of P.C.S. 

gets permanent district, Madgavkar - - 30,911 

Gradual withdrawal advised as officers of P.C.S. conic 
to hold " superior ” listed appointments or retire, 

Bharucha 32,340 

Grievances re. Crump, 27,872-4 ; Madgavkar, 30,999- 

1000 . 

Inclusion in proportion of one- third suggested for 
recruitment of Indians, advised, Chandavarhar 

31,194 

Increase : 

Advised, and lists, L. S. Mehta. 27,357 ; Crump, 
27,755; TeivivrlhaK, 27,944, 27,346 v Graham., 
29,787-8, 29,831; Kadn. 29,925, 29,946, 29,952, 
29,995-7; Lawrence, 30,482-3, 30.664-5, 30,502, 
30,723-4 ; Madgavkar, 30.797, 30,816, 30,900 ; 
Bharucha, 32,421-S ; Kothari. 32,671, 32,714, 
32,794-806; Kelkar, 32,903; Madhavlal, 33,242, 
33,286. 

Advised, if simultaneous examination not adopted 
nor separate judiciary service, L. S. Mchlu 

c 




BOTAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Listed Posts-wa^f • 

INCREASE— continued. 
in HW-; o£ Executive Government, 

Question of, Aga Khtm - - * - 27,211-3 

nblncrease of, with increase of charges, Xdhar 32,904 

Inferior : 

Mereing in P.C.S. approved, Mead, 26,652 ; Salons, 
30 246 ; Bhanteka, 32,333, 32,340, 32,385 ; 
Xothari, 32,670, 32,302, 32,988-9; MadhtM, 
33,241. 

Reasons for, and details - 
Omissions, Madgavkar 
Leave, separate roues from IC.S,: 

Approved, lawrence 30,536 

sot Approved, Paiurj]»jc, 26,963 ; Kelkar, 32,923. 

Letter re P-.^? 

Limit permissible, Mend 
Lists, with details re holders 
Merging in I.C.S. advised, Kelkar 

Number and suggestions in lieu of, Scott 25,091-3 
Opinion of High Court rc appointment* advised, 
Jf«dffflt)tor 30,899 

Pay: 

Equal to pay of l.C.S. advocated, Faravjpije, 
20,062, 26,069, 26,175-6; Am Khan, 27,059; 
Jj. S. Mehta, 27.368, 27.570-2; Karandilar, 
38,362 (ix); Bhurgri, 32,114, 32,124; Kelkar, 
32,921, 32,933, 32,990; Kolkari, .'12,679; Mad- 
hatlal, 33,254; Satke, 33,362, 33,408. 


Listed Posts— coutkued. 


Advised, Mead ■ - - - 26,801-14 

Advised, if simultimeouB examinations introduced, 

L. S. Mehta 27,581-4 

would net Discourage P.C.S., L. S. Mehta - 27,490 

• Revised list - • - ‘ p. 496 

not Satisfactory, Bharucha - - 32,337, 32, 421— S 

Selection of executive officer for judicial post and 
vice vena objected to, Madgavkar - • 30,899 

Selection in India should lie in lieu of, L. S. Mehta, 
27,343; Batchelor, 28,703, 28,787; C/iRiwlatwrfcar, 
31,101; Bharucha, 32,331, 

Selection in Indio should be supplementary to.dfcod, 
26,639, 26,688: Barrow, 28,075; Jinrtah, 31,7G6; 
Kotkari, 32,661, 32,710; Kelkar, 32,886. 

Statement • ' ■ • - - - p. 453-4 

Stigma of inferiority, Sulims, 30,449-55; Jmnafi, 
31,81S-2. 

Superior: 

Less than recommended liy Public Services 
Commission, Bharucka - - 32,S37, 32,340 

ho Member of P.C.S. bolding in Executive branch, 
Shaneha - - - -32,331, 32,417-20 

Veiy few, end details, Bhancha ■ 32,331. 32,337, 
32,340, 

Survival of statutoiy civilhms, pretext for keeping 
P.C.S. out of, grievance re, referred to, Madgavkar 
30,997-8 

System, and list and pay - - - p. 471-2 

"Withdrawal, possible effect, MehmWc - 29,671-2 


necessary to equalise pay. Cramp, 
Tatcijarhhim, 27,946. 

Increase, no objections, Gm&am 
Question of 


Three-quarters advised, Kadri, 29,938, 29,949, 
29,904: Bkm itcha, 32,334. 

Travelling allowance equal to that of I.C.S. 

advised, Bhurgri 32 ,128 

Two-thirds nil*: 

Accepted, but not approved, Madgavkar 30,882 
if not Altered, revision of pay suggested, Tuk- 

varhhan 27,946 

Approved, Mead, 26,679; Crump, 27,662-3; 
Barm, 28,108, 28,122; Curbs, 29,003, 
29,029, 29,128-31. 

not Approved, Taleyarklm, 27,946 ; JLuwnKfcor, 
28,362 (ri) ; Mehmdale, 28,518 ; Jimah, 31,793, 
31,796; Blmrgri, 32,114, 32,124; jfotttari, 
32,679. 

PENSIONS:' 

Approved, Nadgdvkttr ' - - 30,882, 80,908 

Improvement suggested, hut not to exceed iwo- 
thirdfi of l.C.S. post*, Kadri - 291)39, 29,950, 


Madgavkar. Goviud DiuanatL, I.O.S., cvidcuco of 
-29 792 30,784-1,090 

P- 484 magisterial Service, Subordinate, recruitment in 


Executive Branch from, Mchcuialc 


Magisterial work, arrangements for, suggested if 
reparation of judicial and executive Amotions carried 
out, Madgavkar 30,849 

•Magistrates: 

Appointment, details and no complaints, Sathe 

33,420-4 

Arrangements rc magisterial work when officers in 

camp, Cmiis 29,146-55 

Decisions biassed with view to favour of high 
executive officers, Bathe - - . 33,442-4 

Monte, Sathe .... 33,414. 33,443 
no Theoretical legal training, Lawrence - 30,655-6 
Without executive functions, tlirowing open of one 
or two posts to sub-judges with magisterial experi- 
ence, advocated, Mehendale - 29,532,29,650-5, 
29,711-3 

Magistrates, Additional, none in Bombay, Curtis 


Increase advocated, Taleyarkhan 27,947, 27,989 
One-tlird of average salary of last three years 
subject to maximum of Rs. 700, Bhancha 

32,335 

with Power to rise advised, or transference of posts „ . 
to "os. 1— - 30.573-81,30.607-70 ■**■**■-»>. 


(see also Collectors and District Magistrates.) 


Arrangements for magisterial work by, if functions 
separated, proposed, Ifnilywi®' . - 30,898 

a Good number and recruitment, Curtis 29,442-4 
Second or third class magistrates' work could be 
done by, or by beaches of , Madpirrimr - 30,849 


Power to anoint one' quarter from outs ids 
P.C.S.: 

Approved, Ufod/iuiAd .... 33,240 
nob Approved, Kollwri, 32,869, 32,711-3 ; Kelkar, 

liot Exercised, Madgavkar- - - -30,814 

One only appointed , p. 437 

not Used regularly and not advisable, Lawrence 
30,501 

Preferred to other schemes for reernihnent in India, 

Batchelor, 28,789; Graham, 29,755, 29,784-9; 

Kadri, 29,918; 

Promotion to higher posts from, question of possi. 

bitty, but no objection, Graham ■ 29,834-40 
Recruitment of Indians to I.CS. only by way of. 

Magistrates, SaMtominal: 
Recruitment from P oS. almost exclusively advised. Criminal powers, and work, 

Cramp, 27,(10-1, 2(,(53-4; Lawrence, 30,496. is also Executive officer 


Amalgamation of post "'itbsulwi'dinafejudgesadvised, 
and subordination to High Courts, Bhvrgri 32,128 
Appointment of, to relieve Collectors and assistant 
collectors, and remedy difficulties of touring, 
Bhvrgri . . . . 32,218-24 

on List of Mamlatdars under executive officers, not 
under High Court, and grievance re, Bhnrgri 

32,220-4, 32,273-80 
where Necessary and powers, Curtis - 29,149-52 


- 28,242 
,- p.443 


Magistrates, Subordinate: 
is also Executive officer, and powers ■ p. 443-4 
Influence of Executive officers on decisions, no 
complaints, Batchelor . - - 28 376, 2S, 904-12 

Malidavlal, Sir Chinubhai, Bart, CXE., evidence of 


Mamlatdars : 

Appointments to officiate in leave vacancies nscfnl 
p. 465 

Correspond with lower grade of subordinate judges, 

Curtis - 29,414-5 

no Correspondence between subordinate judges and, 
Cramp, 27,937-8; Meheiiddc, 29,705-10, 29,747-S. 
Distribution of posts among different commimities, 
tables .Ktlltar - - - - 32,927, p.480 

Explanation and history of system of appointments 
p. 477-8 

IWCOItVORAFIOK IN P.O.S.: 
no Advantages, Barrow • • • 28*336—7 

Approved, Cnriai, 29,106-7, 29,319-24 ; Jfiidjaviar, 
30.892, 80394. 

in Bombay only and objections, Bharacha 32,340, 
32,388 

Judicial powers of, should be transferred to sub- 
ordinate judges, L, 8. Ndtta • 27,372, 27,412-5, 
_ 27,462,27,592-606 
Men promoted from, more suitable for sedentary 
posts and too old for sub-divisional posts, Bharueha 
32,340, 32,377, 32,391 
Pay and grading. Sadie • - 33,430-4, p. 480 

Probation p. 479-80 

Promotion, by selection to 1st and 2nd grades, and no 
change advised, Curtis .... 29,021 
Beal basis of revenue administration and raising of 
status, position and pay advisable, and encourage- 
ment to independent expression of opinion. 
Modgadkar - - ■ 30,910, 30,989-90 

RuOIUIITMEST : 

Rules P- 464, p. 478-9 

Rules unsuitable, Kdhar - - -33.207 

Bales provided and briber alteration undesirable, 

Barrow 28,358-00 

Reduction possible, on separation of judicial and 
executive functions, Madgavbar - 30,849, 30,898* 
Selection to 1st and 2nd grades, Barrow - 28,120, 
2S463 

Separation of work between munsifs and, in 
Bhnvnagar, and satisfactory result, L S- ilehUi 
27.462-5 

Status p. 480 

Training P- «9-80 

Do well to certain point and fall off, Sharp - 32,651 
not Properly represented in P.C.S., Curtis - 29,017 

Mead, Percy James, I.O.8., evidence of - 26,629-923 

Medical Attendance ; 

Increased facilities advised, Mead - - - P 5-6 

on Wives and families advocated, Gnham - 29,855 

Medical Service, simultaneous examinations advised, 


Mehta, lalubbaiSamaldas, evidence of - 27,336-608 


Military Officers — continued. 

BE-iaTROOTCTlOH : 

not Advised, Famnjpyc, 20,051; Ago Khan. 
27,051; Smote, 28.087-8; Kaivndikar, 2S.362 
(x) ; Salmis, 30,243-4 ; Madgovkor, 30.S12 ; 
Jinnah, 31,778 ; Bh»>yri,*32,092, 32,093 ; Kothari, 
32,667 ; Madhadal, 33,237, p. 436. 
not Advised except in special circumstances. Ifflur 
32.S97-8 

Mixed Commission, no longer necessary in Bombay 

Presidency p. 436 

Moslem league, details and policy re simultaneous 
examination, Aga Khan - 27,202-6. 27,237-10 
Muhammadans • 

not Adequately represented in P.C.S., Aga Khan 

27,057, 27,097, 27,328-30, 27,333-5 
Arrangements proposed to safeguard interests, 
Bharacha - - 32.329, 32,336, 32,340. 32,342-5 

Chances likely to decrease with competitive examina- 
tions, Aga Khan 27,099 

Chances under simultaneous examination, Aga Khan 
27,106-9 

Community under the Aga Khau loyal, but desire 
for increase of Indians in I.C.S., Aga Khan 

27,138-40 

in Favour of simultaneous examination but desire no 
reservation of posts, Aga Khan 27,276-7, 27,301-5 
in 1C.S., number, Famjpyc - ■ 26,394-5 

Nomination preferred for benefit of, as education 
backward, Kadri .... 30.038-62 
Some appointed to P.C.S. without high educational 
qualifications, Kclkar - ■ ■ 33,083-4 

Tory few in judicial service as veiy few LL.B.'s 

among, Kelhar 33,144 

Mtmsif, suggested as title for lower grades of sub- 
ordinate judge and details, Lawrence - ■ 30,557 

N. 

“ Natives of India ” (see Indians.) 

Nazir, (District Court) should nut lie qualifying post 
for P.C.S. Judicial Branch, and reasons, Crump 

27,642, 27,810 

O, 

Opium Act, cases under, complaints, and separation 
of functions required, P. M. Mehta • 31,629-34 
Oriental Languages ; 

Colloquial knowledge most useful, and beet obtained 

in India, Curtis 28,991. 

Instruction better in England, Barrow, 28,098; 
Batchelor. 28,769: Lawrence, 30,514; Madgavfcar, 
30,831; Clmd/Mrhir, 31,126. 

Instruction better in India, Crump, 27,636; Kadri, 


291)32. 

Rules foe encouuagement: 
no Change advised, Curtis, 28,993 ; Chmiamrbtr, 
31,129. 

Recent revision, Kadri ■ ■ - -29,936 

Rules p. 517 21 

(sc« also under Syllabus and under Vernaculars.) 

P. 

Paranjpye, R. P., evidence of - ■ - 20,1)34-628 

Parsis: 

Representation of, Kothari - ■ ■ 32.S13-22 

Weaving master in mill, Procter - - - 30,092 


Mehta, Sir Pherozcshah M„ K.CXE. evidmre o^ 
Military Officers: 

BucRirmtBsr: . . „ 

Experience of, in Sind Commission, Barrow, 086 ; 
Lawrence, 30,498, 30,582. 

Extension to officers of other Indian services, 
option of choosing one per annum from Army or 
other services advocated, Lawrence - 39,499-o00, 
30.5S2-3, 30.76S-9 
Preferable in recently annexed or turbulent 
countries - • - - ■ ' ’P-^6 

for Sind Commission formerly - - • P- ** 


Pay, I.C.S.: 

Acting Allowances: 

Increase in certain cases advisable - - p. 444 

System satisfactory, Madgad.-ar 30,856 ; p. 444 
Advances: 

on Arrival, Cniwp 27,781 

for Camp equipment, Ac., Crump, 27,732-4; 
Ewbanh, 28,655-8. • 

Cost of living : 

Adjustment of pay to, advised, Cvrffs 28,999-900, 
29.417-9 

Ss. 1,000 after eight years inadequate, in view 
of increase in, Borrow - - 28,103, 28,22-4-30 

C 2 
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BOYAL COMMISSION ON IDE fOBIJC SERVICES IN INDIA : 


Pay, I.GS. — continued. 

Exchange Compensation Allowance: 

Abolition: _ 

Advocated, Madijavkar, 30,So5-6 ; Kelkar , 
32,919-20. 

Compensation not recommended, L. S. Mehta 

to Fnture entrants advised, Paraujpge, 2(5,061 ; 
Aga Khan, 27,055; L. S. Mehta, 27,366; 
Barrow, 23,100; Curb's, 29,001; Jirnah, 
31,791; Btogri, 32,112-3. 

Increase of erihiy as compensation advised to 

all, Sabin's 30,258 

Special “exile" allowance suggested as eom- 
pensation, Paranjpge - 26.061 

Allowance approved, bat if abolished for fnture 
entrants only advised. Sharp - • 32,561 

if Necessary, should be given to all, Kelkar 32,920 
House allowance, advised, Curlit - 29,195, 29,418 

Inadequacy of, Maul, 26,863; Crump, 27,735, 
27,7434. 


INCREASE: 

Advised, Aga Khan, 27,105, 27,173-6, 272183-4; 

27,811; Batchelor, 28,774; Curtis, 29,194-5, 
’ 29,254-8, 29,267, 29.271, 29,417-9. 
should have been Given witli later age of recruit- 
ment, Lmmec - - • - 30,489 

would Increase attraction of I.C.S, Crump 

27,769-72 

no Increase with increased cost of living ■ p. 444 
of Indians, amount suitable for Europeans too high 
for Indians not having adopted western standards, 
Mead 26,635 


Initial : 

Difficult to keep out of debt, Crump • • 27,735 

Increase advised if present age retained. Ctorb* 

Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more 
than Rs. 1.000, 1908-12 ... p. 446-8 
Officers of more than two, and less than eight years’ 
service, drawing more than Rs. 1,000, statements, 

1908-12 p. 449-50 

Outlifc allowance, advised, Curtis • ■ 29,251-3 

Passage money, reduction possible, but not urged 

much, Curb's 29,4634 

Personal allowance, advised, temporarily, Curb's 

29,081-6, 29,261, 29,309-10, 29,470-2 
Proposal for no distinction in emoluments between 
Europeans and Indians, and 50 per eent. of 
expenditure should bo secured to Indians, 

Karandihar 28,361 (v) 

Bates of Pat and Grading : 

Alterations in grading advised, Barrow 28,105 
Dissatisfaction with, Mead, 26,676 ; Curlis, 28,999, 
29,080-6 ; Lawrence, 80,528. 

Fairly suitable, subject to certain alterations, Mead 
26,675 

Inadequate in junior ranks, Bidbauh 28,570, 
28,750 

Information in App. YIU. correct with a few 
exceptions, p. 457; JUndyat-iar, 30,851. 
Statement re rates and number of posts in each 
grade, I860, 1870,1880, 1890, 1900, 1913 p. 458 
Regrading necessary, and pressure hardest on men 
of 12 ycare' service, Curtis ■ - 29,248-51 

Special allowance in certain posts advised, Graham 
29,771, 29,829 

Sumptuary allowance advised for certain posts, 
Curii s - • 2S.999, 29495, 29,417, 29,420-36 

Dime -scale: 

some Advantages, B«nws • - 28482-3, p. 444 

Advocated, Paranjpge, 26,422-7; Madgavhtr, 
30,848,30,857,30,859. 
for Each main class, not adrised, Maigatkar 

30,860 

Improvement of pay of lower grades preferred, 

•Barrow 28,107,28,152-5 

for Lower grades advised, and details and reasons, 
iif«ad, 26,677-S, 26,864; Barrow, 28,108; 
Ewbattk. 28,570-1. 28,619, 23,621; Bniekdor, 
28,774, 2S.818; Graham, 29,770-1, 29,827-9; 
Lawrence, 30,529-30, 30,592, p. 444; Mead, 


Pay, l.CS.— continued. 

Tihe-scale — coiifiwued. 

Opposed on principle, but possibly necessary 
temporarily, bub not advised, Curtis 29,002, 
29,081-G, 29.138, 29,247, 29,259-65, 29,311-3 
Uniformity, desirable, Graham. 29,769; Madijavfar, 
30,854. 

Written scheme subscribed to, to be handed in, and 
preferred to answers to questions, Maid 26,715-9, 
p. 523-5 

Pay, P.C.S.: 

ADJUSTMENT; 

Efficiency and suitability of pay to style of living 
chief considerations, Salim's ■ ■ - 30,268 

Principle accepted. Curtis, 29,025; Madaavhar, 
30,902; Kelkar, 32,931; IMhavlal, 33,261. 
Principle generally satisfactory, but adjustment of 
pay to enable officer' to meet English colleagues 
on equal terms advised. Lawrence ■ • 30,552 

more Appointments in higher grades required and 
raising of and maximum to Rs. 1,000, Lawrence 
30.553 

House allowance, rise in pay preferred to. Aga Khan 
27.174-5 

Increase : 

to Rs. 200 within two yeflre rare, Tdeyorkhw 

28,017-8 

Advised, Am Khan, 27,058, 27,100-2; Lawrence, 
30,482-3. 

Half or § pay of LOS. men of sameycaradTocated, 
or less would lie accepted, Paranjpyc 26,068, 
26,113-20, 26,1 7S4 
for Residents in towns advised, Aga Khan 27,105, 
27.172-6, 27,2834 

Initial: 

Rs 40D, for deputy collector and subordinate 
judge, Bhmyri <- - . - .32,123 

Inadequate, Mehcndak, 29,615-6; Madgavliar, 
30,895. 

Rate of, aud progress, Curtis • - 29,326-7 

not Less than otbevdepartments, desirable, Mnd/iaritil 
33,262, 33.320, 33,343-6 
Liberal amount advocated, and reasons, aud ! and j 
of pay of LO. Servants of same year, Paranjpyc 
• 26,067, 26,421-7, 26,607-27 

Rates of pay and number of grades, 1890, 1900, 1912, 

statement p. 467 

Regrading advised, Kadri, 29,948, 29,975-6 : Salmis, 
30464, 30,269, 30,312-6; Kelkar, 33,211. 
Satisfactory, L. S. Mehta, 21, SU, 27,416-8, 27,607-8; 

Bharacha, 32,338; Kelkar, 32,932. 
not Satisfactory, Curtis, 29,026; Lawrence, 30,553; 
Jinnah, .31,795, 31,797, 32,044-5, 32,070-2; 
Bhttrgri, 32,123. 

Suggestions, Kothari 82,679 

Time-scale : 

Advocated, Paranjpyc, 26,422-7, 16,619-21 : Sabnis, 
30,265, 30572, 30515. 

not Advocated, Borrow, 28,121 ; Curtis, 29,028. 
Travelling allowance, 1st class, advised, Blmrgri 

32,128 

Pensions, I.C.S. ; 

1.0007., retention adrised, Crump, 27,73940; Curtis, 
29,008, 29,116-8; Graham, 29,815; Madgtwkar, 
30.S78. 

4 Per Cent. Demotion . 

Payment into Provident Fund suggested, Barrow, 
28,113, 28,18.4-8, 28,203-8, 28,315-20; Curtis, 
29,004, 29,008, 29,116-8, 29,164-6, 29,272-9; 
Grnlum, 29,778, 29,814-7, 29,857-9; Lawrence, 
30,538, 30,619-21, 30.6S1-3; Mead, p. 525. 


More favourable terms proposed, Mem! - p. 525 
Equal annuities: 

Satisfactory, Madgankar ■ ■ ■ -30,873 

Satisfactory, bnt some would prefer differentiation, 

Barrow 28,112 

Non-contributory, varying with salary, not advised, 

Madgatkax 30,874 

Proportionate: 

After 15 and 20 years' service, Lawrence, 30,525; 
Madgavkor, 30,875. 

to 1,000!., adrised, and scheme, Afenii . p. 525 


ISMS. 
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Pensions, I, C.S. — te»«£f 
RunVOUD : 

far Ili-lxMlth or family coiieidoiaficms advocated, 
Btthmk- • - 2S.5V3, 28.C2D-31, 2S.GS1 

for Inefficiency, advised. aud rata, Hi wrote, 2S.115 ; 
jKirtaiifr, 28,575 ; Curtin, 29, 009, 29,037, 20,331-2, 

for Voluntaiy retirement at 15 years, advised, 
himinre. .... 39,537, 39,599 

itULGS : 

Approximation to Military Rules in Indian 
Medical Service, or P.W.D. suggested, jlfei- 

javfcir 30,875 

Suitable, Maifyurtnr 30,880 

Sl'liCIAI, ; 

extension to high Executive aOiccra, nut advised. 

If Ij. -f r 30,877 

aftec Tlnnc yeni-s* aerrico in Coinmisaioiiers' grade. 
I.ldtif. suggested, JJMri’oiu . . .28,114 

Suitable. Garth 29.03? 

Varying with salary, not advised. Gurlin • 29,008 
Pensions, P.C.S.: 

Alter 25 years' service, ndroed, KaOmri - 32.683 
an Gomjraksy retirement niyhip;, mlii JU 2,000 
ns minimnin, advised, Mud jwnlwr • • 30.90? 

llniiuocn : 

tuv 20 or 23 years' Borncc, advised, Auun cncc 

30.549. 30.550 

for Inellloiotusy, advised, Molmdale 29,529, 29,531 

Quest, ion of p. 465 

Rules p.477 

Butisfactory, Madwi&ar ■ - • ■ 30.906 

not Satisfactory, Mttrgri ■ - • -32,126 

Police Conuniseionor, addition lo schedule, advised, 

SiihniV 30,239.30,375-81 

Police. Deputy Inspector-General of, objections to 
million of port. iMfidm-- . - 30,784 (sri) 

Police, Inspocta r-Gci ieral of: 

Addition to schedule advised, Salmi* • :KI,239. 

30,375-81 

Oltieo novor held by mombor of Judicial Branch. 

Mniijarfnii 301)52, 31,033-5 

Police Service, siimiltaneime examinations advised. 

Aiju Khan 27.0® 

Political Department: 

Posts lilleil from Executive limneli, Madiptdiar 

30,852, 31,023-30 

Two molliods of recruitment, sttgiun of iuferiority, 
inevitable but not eorioue, Curlit 29,290, 29,296-9 

po • 7 • ' p-";~r ( men passing through and 

mnk equally with cugi- 
hr ■ 32$13, 33,029-34 

Probation, I.C.S.: 

iu Active service in India, lor 3 to 5 years advised 
before compulBory retirement, if necessary, 
Jj/rwivncu • • • 30,475, 30,479, 110,584-6 

AnnowAKOB: 

Advocated, mid scales enggeeted, jlfonf, 26,658; 
Crump, 27,629; Jbrrm. 28,094; Curtis, 
28.983-4; Craiiuu, 29,703, 29^69-71, 39,$95-C; 
Lumaicc, 30,506 ; MaigatHutr, 30,822, ]i. 140, 
p. 509, 

Itcim.ymenii if rejected, advised, Jlfoiiyniinr 
1 ' 30,822 

no Alteration advised, Scoff - ■ • • 25,981 

Approved, Pmu fan, 20,055; L. S. Mehta, 27,359; 
U 88,090; ffiuAmu, 39^80-000; Mm, 
30,249; Chamhvarhr, 31,116; Jiumh, 31,780; 
mm. 32,097 ; Kotlwri, 32,072 ; Jfcftnr. 32,905 ; 
Mu, Ml, 33,213. tJfcW 


K.IS9-20], 20,41.2-4 




Coobbb on Study ; 

Acconnta: 

Advised, Mdichr, 28,767; lamcuee, 30,510. 
Advised, if without detriment to legal studies, 

cum -3^ 

not Advised, Burrem, 28,095; Gmimu, 29,, Do ; 
MadjauSw, 30,827. 


Probation, LC.S,— tonliuucd. 

Course of Study— eontiimcd. 

AdminisUutivo subjects, advised, and suggestions, 

Kdhar ' .32,901: 

no Alteration advised, Cbinifumriur • • 31.12! 

Compulsory subjects, list, dfiidyart'ac - 30,8211 
Course advised, AriW • - -32.999 


Differentiation between Indians and other natural- 
ijom subjects : 

not Necessary. Mead, 29,666; L S. Mehta, 
27,301; Maiijinikar, !t0,83l ; (Snindiirajiiir, 
31,128; Mttrgri, 32,099; Acftari, 32.K74 ; 
JMfcr. 32,907. 

Only if simultaneous cxainiiiatioiis instil iitcd, 
aud fo small extent. Pantujpur ■ 26,056-7, 
26.109-3 

Vernacular should not be mother tongue, only 
difference necessary - ■ • • p. 439 

Differentiation lmlweou Indians »f mixed and nn- 
mixed descent t 

Advocated, Pamujiiye - 26,1)60 

not Necessary, Men if. 26,672; A. Mehta. 
276165; Mill's, 30.257; JlniwniM, 30.250; 
Nmlgaokar, 311,844; Jiiitmlt, 31.790 ; Mutgri, 
:t2,n0; Kdkar, 112,917 ; Madhartal. 3:),2f.l), 
Economics, advised. hlattyiwhar ■ - 30, 826 7 

Economics and bookkeeping and history instead of 
iiuxlmtions. suggested, Curtin - ■ 28,983 

Hotnmre lymiiilnntiim and degree advised for 
Iiidiiiua recruited in India, Piuwmiw 26,050, 
26,407-11 

Indian geography: 

Advised, Bntchdor. 28,767 ; Umnucc, 30,501 ; 
Madgauhar, 30.H2G 7; Chnufaeiuiar, 31,122, 
p. *19. 

not Advised, Barron 1 , 2S,0|)5; Cwl/s, 28,987; 
Orahm, 29,765, 

Oomliiimtiiin with history suggest eil, ilfrad 

26,662 



«i advised h’adri -29,928 
Grammar and tuxUwoks witli colloquial iiwlruc- 

‘WS 

Grammar and text books eufficienUfv-iil 26,602 
J 32,098 

3SSL 

buii suggested, Cartlt 28,983. 28,987. 2!I,3«J 

s,ssr c ;:;r • - ■ •»,«» 

Tcacliing of vemacnlanvilh special attention to 

28,767, 


for Indians recruited by sinmllaiiciiiw exmuina- 
lions, Indian hiw. and riding. /Wujpip; 26,058 

Additional advised, (Hn«ifiio(fIw, 31,161 ; P. M, 

Mehta 31,403 

Anglo-Indian, coins-; suggested approved, 

Batdelor 28.911 

Advised, Craaq*. 27.670-1 ; Batchelor. 28.808. 
Atleudana' at Law Courts and reporting uf 
cases: 

A[iprovcd, Mead, 26,062 ; Batchelor, 28,767 ; 
Cartis, 28,983, 28,987; Junmuee, 30,510; 
Mmlgachir, 39,827 ; C/imid'irnri.'iir, 31,1 22. 
not Advised, Bamnr, 2S,09,j, 28,147 ; Alder id;, 
^617-8; Craharn, 29,765. 

Strict system might be useful, En Jaiik 28,754 
C 3 
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royal commission on the public sebyioes in INDIA: 


Probation, I.C.S.-wk«»*« ! - • 

Course OP Study— awKwie* 

Law— continued- ... , . 

Elements of general puasprndcnce, direct 
acquaintance with modelling judicial pro- 
cedure and fair knowledge of more important • 
' Bodies of positive Jaw in British India, 
advised - - - * * ' P- 

Hindu and Muhammadan law advised, flmftoM, 
29,704; Bhurgri, 82,095. 

Honours degree in law advised, and Mian 
codes and law advised, Curtis ■ • 28,983, 

28,987, 29,300-4 
Inadequate - - • - _ • p- 430-9 

Mian Law in' addition to jurisprudence ad- 
visable, Mead, 26,022; Jiarrov>, 28,095; 
Batchelor, 28,767; Lawrence, 30,510; Mad- 
junta 1 , 30,827 ; OAintdatarkor, 31,122. 

Omission of Code of Criminal Procedure and 
Evidence Act advised, Ew bank - - 28,567 

as Principal course advised, Cnrlis - 28,983, 

28,994, 29,302-4 
Sufficient, Gw limit • - * ' - - 29,883 

Suggestions, MaihaM ■ - - 33,280—1 

of Little practical use, Embank 28,56C, 28,599-602 
Modification to suit probation in Mia advised, 

and suggestions p. 440 

Optional subjects list, JUhdjrwAar - - 30,826 

Oriental studies, advisable, Aga Khan 27,183-94 
Political Economy: 

Advocated, Barrow, 28,095 ; Batchelor, 28,767 ; 

Lawrence, 30,511; Chandavarkar, 31,122. 
Advocated if without detriment to legal studies. 

Curtis 28,987 

Doubtful - - ■ • • ■ - p. 439 

Political History under Mutiny and Land Revenue 
Systems, advised as optional subjects, Evihimk 
28,567,28,659-60,28,604-5 
■ course suitable, Mead, 26,661 ; L S. Mehta, 
0,27,480-2; Madgavkar, 3* 


27,360,27,480-2; Mad. 
Principle laid down by Lord 
mitteein 1854: 

Approved, Mead, 26,660 
Madgavkar, 30,825 ; Gha 
■ lif special 




30,509 ; 


other 

- - .27,631 
only small amount 

- - 29,301-2 

in England of 


y advised if alterations re 
reoinitment adopted, and scheme • p. 507-9 
Defects, Kdltar 32,878 



2l§|iSll 

2ghffeisEr m ‘ 

Advocated for successful candidates in simul- 
feweons examinations, and two yew's, P. M. 

- p ; 308, q. 31,378 




at Approved University: 

Advocated, and reasons, Eubank, 28,560 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,820, 30,823; Chandawrlar, 
81,118; P. M. Mehta, 31,407: Bhurgri, 
32,140. 

if Age limit reduced to school-leaving age, 
advised, Cramp .... 27,673-4 
at One university suggested, Mead, 2’ 
26,742-4; Barrow, 28,092-3, 28 , % 
28,329-31; Curtis,. 2S, 983, 29,067-70. 

Oxfoid or Cambridge preferred, Graham, 
29,762; Mead, 26.657, 26,742-4. 
at Residential University advised, Mead, 26, 650-7, 
rtH-n’ ?®’®24-30 ; Crump, 27,628; Graham, 
. 2Vo9, 26,762, 29,843-51, 2J.8S7-906, p. 440. 
m Separate Colleges, advantages, Curtis 29,481 


ProbatSon, I.C.S. — oottit-rtuec?. - • 

ik England — confiu tied.' ‘ 

Combined period of probation and training in 
India possibly preferable, Mead - 26,816-8 

Continuance of system advocated, Mead •' 26,654 
for Indians : 

Advised, Paranjpije, 26,058, 26,284 ; Karandikar, 
28,361 (12); Kadri, 29,919, 29,927, 29,929, 
29,968; Mehcndah, 29,490; Sahiis, 30,256; 
Madgavkar, 39,832-3 ; Clmdavarkar, 31,127 ; 
Jinnah, 31,762, 31,782, 31,916-8, 31,971; 
Bhurgri, 32,100, 32,109, 32,138, 32,152, 
•32,155; Bharaeha, 32,330, 32,340; Sharp, 
•32,560; Kelkar, 32,842-7, 32,905, 33,133; 
1 MadhavM, 33,220, 33,244; Sathc, 33,354, 
33,467. 

at Approved University, hut not all at same 
. College, advised, Batch dor, 28,801-7 ; 

Lawrence, 30,479. 

Longer, advised, Need - -26,631,26,703-4 

for Indicia! branch, advised, Jinnah 31,782, 31,916 
Preferred, Embank, 28,716-20; Batchelor, 28,816. 
Separate institution, not advocated, Mead, 26,659; 
Cramp, 27,630, 27,727-8 ; Borrow, 28,218-23, 
28,329-31 ; Curtis, 28,985, 29,071 ; Lawrence, 
30.50S; Madgavkar, 30,824; 'Chandavarkar, 
31,119 ; Bombay Government,] p. 440 (para. 54), 
p. 508. . 

at Training institution, i-osideutial advised, and 
umVersity preferred, L. S. Mehta - 27,302, 

27,406-7, 27.447-53, 27,4-73-6 
in England or India, depends on age limit - p.'4S9 
for .Europeans : ., 

Ono year in England and one at college in Mia, 
and (owns advised, Aga Khan - 27,120-2 

Two years in Lidia suggested, Aga Khan 27,226-8 
Final authority to reject candidate, retention advised, 

Madgavkar - 30,821 

Final Examination : 

Syllabus, land revenue system advised, L. S. Mehta 
, 27,349 

not Taken very seriously, Mead ■ 26,729-34 


Advised, Paranjpye, 26,106-12; Aga. Khun, 
27,220-8; Crump, 27,683,27,067,27,672,27,798; 

- - 28, OSS 

Advised, and adaptation of methods and alteration 
of same to training course - - p. 440-1 

not Advocated, Mead ■ - • .-26,665 

Arrangements by Provincial Governments : 
Advised, Karandikar, 28,362 (viii); Kadri, 
29,931, 29,969; Lawrence, 30,513. 
not . Advised, L. S. Mehta, 27,863; Crump, 
27,635; Curtis, 28,990;. Madgavkar, 30,830; 
Ciwtorta, 31,125; Bhurgri, 32,102; 

tli Collector or 
:go, Ewhanlc 
28,609-12 

special College : 

Advised, and scheme, Aga Man, 27,054, 27,118 
-2;. Bhurgri, 32,101-2, 32,153-6. 
not Advised, Pnrauypifc, 20,284; Mead, 26,664; 
Crimp, 27,G84; Barrow, 28,097; Curth, 
28,989; Kadri, 29,969; Lawrence, 30,512; 
Madgavkar, 30,829, 30,831; Ohaudavarkar, 
31,124; Kclkar, 32,909, p. 440. 

Difficulties re language, Crimp - 27,799-802 
Dofinito system desirable, Jinnah ■ - 31,783 

for Europeans, advised, Aga Khaii, 27.120-2, 
27,226-S; Kadri, 29,919, 29,927, 29,929) 29,968; 
Bhurgri, 32,100, 32,152; Madtmlal, '33,244, 
33,334-7. . 

for Executive branch, advised for Europeans, Jinnah 
31,770, 81,782, 31,829, 31,916-8 
Indian professors only advocated, Paranjpye 
„ 26,058, 26,193-200 

Hear scene of future activities advised, Mnd- 
. *“** • • - • - -38,254 

One year if ago 22-24, Lawrence . . -30,511 

One year at Oxford and Cambridge, and one year 
travelling in Europe or America, Aga Kirn 

27,053, 27,118, 27,224-5 
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Probation, I.C.S.— continued. 
in India— a»i finned. 

at Same colleges as Europeans advised, Mead 

26,705 

l'liree years advised, lawreitee - • - 3(3,525 

Two years in addition to one year in England 
advised, Zoffian • -32,673, 32,G75, 32,719-21 
Period 

1 year advised, Pamnjpye, 26,056, 26,101; 
20,106-12, AM, 26,055, 26,706-14, 26,728-30, 
20,350-5; Etobanfc, 28,566, 28,599-005 ; Graham, 
29,759-60, 29.S46 ; Kadri, 26,106-12, 26,401, 
29,919 ; Salim, 30,250 ; Chmdavarkar, 31,117. 

I. year or more, according to age limit. Sorrow 

28,090-1 

1 to 2 years advised, Alclmdah, 29,490 ; Mad- 
gmikar, 30,318-9; Blmrgri, 32,139. 

2 years: 

Advised, L. S. Mehto., 27.360, 27.406, 27,480; 
BofMw. 28.815; Kadri, 29,919, 29,927; 
Jinmh, 31,762. 31,729, 31,781. 31,910; 


32,109; Eothari, 32,673. 32,71! 

32,906. p. 440. 
if Age reduced. Lawrence. 30,504. 30,511; 

Madgavkar, 30,825, p. 439. 

" n recruited in India by sinvul- 

Paranjpyc • 26,056, 
26,159-60. 26,401-6 
England, not advised, but more use in India. 
Embank 28,607 


I, Barrow, 28,091, 28,099; 

Question of scheme, Mead ■ - 26,787-90 

Suggested, Cvrlis 28,983 

Increase suggested, Ago Khan • ■ -27,192 

Present system unsatisfactory, and reasons, Inference 
30,503 -4, 30,674-6, 30,714, p. 438 
Qualification, tests suggested • ■ - p. 440 

not Required for Indians recruited from Subordi- 
nate Service or the Bar, Chandavarkar - 31,127 


Colleges iu chief cities advised for training and 
probation, Komdikar - . - 28,362 (vih) 

Combined system in India if age reduced, possible, 
Lawrence 30,677 

Probation, P.C.S.: 

Letter re p. 489 

Revised rules p. 496 

and Training : 

Centra] College, advised, Lawrence - -30,547 

Details of, Oarfis, 29,018; Madgavkar. 30,892. 
Satisfactory, I. S. Mehta, 27,371 ; Kelkar, 32,928. 
not Satisfactory, and experience in office of 
mulcbtyarliar, Deputy Collector, and Assistant 
Collector, advised, Bhvrgri - - - 32,119 

Work as supernumerary mamlatdars advised, for 
probationers for higher grades, Madhavfol 33,258 

Procter, Sir Henry E. E., evidence' of - 30,070-222 

Promotion, I.C.S.: 

Acting appointments for short time, nearest man 
usually appointed, iladgarikai- ■ ■ - 30856 

Block, and remedies suggested. Borrow, 22,103, 
28,179; Mailt, 28.62S; Curtis, 29,135-8, 
29,474-5 ; Lawrence, 30,524 ; Madgavkar, 30848. 
Compensation if charge of district not obtained in 
10 years, advised, Madgadkar • - - 30848 

Confidential reports, assimilation of system to that 
prevailing in Army, advised, and officer should be 
furnished with copy, Madgavkar 30,850, 31,052-5 
Independence of judgment not considered road to 
preferment, impression re, bnt statement with- 
drawn, Madgavkar ■ - 30,848, 31,07G-S0 

to grade of First Assistant works well - - p. 442 

Officiating wade, system convenient, Madgavkar 

30.S5S. p,444 

Quicker with later age limit should have been 
arranged, lowrence 30,489 


Promotion, I.C8,— continued. 

Recruitment on present principle advised, hut 
definition of superior posts should be changed to 
include none lower than Collectors and District 
Judge, Graham - ■ - 29.772. 29.S08-9 

by Selection, not advised before grade of CoEcctor, 
Curfis 29,085 

Promotion, P.C.S. : 

Grade, in leave vacancies advised, but not pressed if 
pay improved, Curtis ■ ■ 29.027. 29,102-4 

to Grade of Rs, 300 too slow, Madgavkar - 30,895 
to Grades of Rs. 500 and over, question of method. 

Mekendale 29.J91 

Hopes of recruits rc. on creation of P.C.S., Jthamha 
32.450-6 

by Local Government approved. Madgavkar 30,911 

Letter re p, 4S9 

Officiating advised. BAor«cA« - 32,339, 32,410-4 
of Older men, particulars rc Mamlatdars, Bharucha 
32,514-22 

Revised rules p. 496 

by Selection to Rs. oflO and above, and system, 
Madgavlaxr. 30,896 ; Bkaracha, 32,516-9, p. 465. 
by Selection and seniority, Barrow - • 28,163 

by Seniority to posts under Rs, 500 . -p. 465 

by Seniority combined with efficiency advocated, 

Kelkar 32.935 

Slow, BluuWin 32,338 

Provident Fund, General, compulsory subscription to, 
or life insurance advocated for P.C.S,. Curtis 29.03S 

Provident Funds, P.C.S., information rc - - p. 468 

Provincial Civil Service ; 

Abolition of higher branch proposed, if simultaneous 
examinations adopted, and merging in I.C.S., 
Bhvrgri - . - 32,115, 32,160-70, 32.174-0 

no Appointments to Listed Posts from to Executive 
Branch, Mead .... 26873, 26.887 

Arrangements of Public Service Commission of 
1886-7, not approved, Bharvehn 32.336, 32,310, 
32.385 

Classes of offices and appointments, no eltnugc 

advised Crirfis 29,020 

Descriptive memorandum re, by Government of 

Bombay p. -169 

Designation : 

Satisfactory, L. S. Mehta, ‘Ji, .17:1 ; Curtis, 29,924 ; 
MeheMc. 29,511; Sab»L\ 86,207; B haracha, 
32,122; Kelkar, 32,930. 

Satisfactoiy, but name of Presidency suggested if 
changes required - - - - p. 465 

not Satisfactory, and suggestions, Tultijarkhan, 
27.952; Kadri, 29,947; Dncrenrc, 30,551; 
Mot, 32,930. 

Suitable, but no objection to title of " Bombay 
C.S.” 9c., if desired. Mmlgadmr ■ ■ 30,901 

Division into higher and lower branches suggested. 

hladgadkor - ■ • 30,830. 30,911. p. 487 

Grading, revision advised, liairi, 29.952, 29,999-2 ; 

Sahas, 30.265 ; Bhvrgri. 32,120 ; Dlmruclm. 32.349. 
Held in esteem, Kadri ■ - 39.092-3 

History of formation, Bharucha • 32.340. p. 471 

Improvement of status, prospects and prestige 
advised, Taltyarkhm. 27,9-16, 28,092: Kadri, 
29,916, 29,951. 29,998-30,090 ; Lavra, cc. 30.482-3 ; 
Jinmh, 31,797 ; Kotlwri, 32,064. 32.735. 

Increased pay prefenud to better pension conditions, 

Lawrence 30,018 

Investing of. with higher power and responsibility 
advised, Lawrence - - - 39.542. 30.711 

Manned by non-Europeans - - - - p. 474 

Members belong to much same class as ineniliers of 
I.C.S.. Mehadale .... 29.675-6 
Members wanting in independence owing partly to 
fear of compulsory relirement, and remedies pro- 
posed. Madgavkar - -, - 50.907, 30.909 

Memorandum of Bombay Government rc p. 463-502 
Merging with old uncovensmtcd service, objection 
to, and result, Bim-urLi • - 32.330,32.349 

Mixing up of young and old men in same grade 
objected to, and proposals rc, Bharucha 32,599-32 

C i 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE HTOLIO SERYIOES IN INDIA ; 


Provincial Civil Service-cosine* 

Organisation: , , , _ 

Inclusion of all posts carrying salary of Rs. loO 
anti upwards in, advised, and grouping under 
heading judicial, executive and technical, Ke&ar 


Letter from Mr. A. P, 
Government re 
Satisfactory, Salmi* - 


Macdonnell to Bombay 
- - - p. 484-6 
. - - -30,273 


Statement, Appendix B., corrections, Mden dale 
29,493 


Recruitment, I.C.S .—continued. 


Age of arrival is India — tonihned. 

Recruits at different ages : 
no Difference, Cramp - - - -27,619 

Impossible to compare, Curtis - • 28,974 

Annual indent, principle, information re - p. 457 
on Basis of total number of posts cause of block. 

Curtis 29,474-5 

Casualty rate, assumed rate too high, Graham ■ 

29,768 

Change not recommended, Takijarhkan - 27.990 


Unsatisfactory., and reasons, Bhnrqri, 32,127 ; 
Bkarueha, 32,340, 

Popularity of, and attracts best university student, 

Mehendale 29,667-8,^29,674 

Prospects of members of, Mead • - 26,780-1 

Recruitment: 

Certain number of vacancies should be filled by 
open competition, Kadri - • ■ 29,916 

Present method, tfurfe's - - - 29,325-8 

Rule YI11.„ alterations advised, Stott ■ 25,903 

Separate cadre for four lingual tracts, advised Mid 

reasons, Mttigavhar 30,889 

Stigma of inferiority, removal necessaiy, and means, 

mcnidia 32,340 

Still practically old unoovemuitcd service, Bharuc/ia 
32,340 

Success of p. 463 

Public Instruction, Director of, noobjeef ion to Civilian 
occasionally, Parmjpye - - • -26,053 

Public Prosecutor, training as, valuable for post of 
district and sessions judge {and question of recruit- 
ment from), Scot! - - 25,902. 25.906, 25,933-6, 

25,951-2, 25,961 

Public Works Department, cleavage between coveu- 
anted and locally recruited officers less marked 
than inI.C.S., KotJmri 32,684 


a,. 

Railway Administration, cleavage between covenanted 
and locally recruited officers less marked than in 

I.C.S.. Kotkari 32,684 

Rajkote, political agent, sumptuary allowance recom- 
mended, Curbs 29,429 

Rajkumar College, increase of similar places suggested 
with view to enlisting members of aristocracy in 

I.O.S., Ago Klim 27,163-5 

Recruitment, I.C.S.: 

Aon OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA: 

20 or 21 for English advised, Barrow - 28,080, 

28.16S-76 

21 or 22 advised, Carlin, 2$, 974, 29,077 ; Procter, 
30, m 

22-23, probably !»>t, but fixing of age to secure 
tripos men advised. Mead 26,644, 26,743, 

26,822-3 

23 advised, Ewtwufc ■ 28,620-1 

24 advised, Crimp, 27,676; Lawrence, 30,491, 
30,702-C. 

24 or 25, or 26. advocated. Parttnjpye, 26,045, 
26,095-9; Madgavlm, 30,802 ; Graham, 29,799- 
801, 29,843. 

25: 

Approved, Agu Khan, 27,044, 27,117, 27,312-5; 
£. S. Mehta, 27,347; Kadri, 29,920 ; Sohiis, 
30,236 ; Chaiidavarkar, 31,107-8 ; P. If. 
Mchia, 31,400-3, 31,527, 31^31-7 ; Kelhar, 
32,890. i 

Later preferred, Peranjpije 28,324-34, 26.347-53 
Too Me, Barrow. ‘28,066; Curtis, 28.961, 
29,074-7,29,176-8. 

25 to 26 advised, Madhavlol - 33,229, 33,275-7 

26 or 27 suggested, Kothari - 32,716-8, 32,720 
Earlier, unsuitable for Indians, and differentiation 

suggested, Snrrvw - 23,171-8 

Extension not advisable - - - - p. 439 

comparatively Old preferred, Eicbanh 28,735; 
Lawrence. 30,727-8. 


Class Representation : 
of AD classes, not possible, Runvw, 28,073; 

Bwbank, 28,598 ; Lawrence, 30,483, 30,647-8. 
not Approved, Madguvkor, 30,794, 30,929-35; 

P. AT. Mehta, p. 308, paw. (rii); Jimrnh, 31,764, 
31.806, 32,016-23. 

Ai'rangoments to help Muhammadans proposed, 
Bhmteka .... 32,929. 32,340 
Communal separation not advisable, Ago. Khan 

27,094 

Desirable, and method, Crump. 27,616, 27,823; 
Batchelor, 28,761; Curtis, 29,390-6; Kadri, 
29,917; Chajidawrlw, 31,089; Kothari, 32,659, 
32,874; iWJmr, 32,884. 

not Necessary, and objections, Ptimjptjc, 26,040, 
265504, 26,581-5; Mead, 56,638; L. 8. Mehta, 
27.342. 

not Necessary if present system continued, but 
advised with separate examination system, 

Ewtionk 28,562 . 

Reservation of fixed number of posts for backward 
communities not objected to, Kcthar ■ 32,883 
if Taken into account must be applied to Europeans 

also, Kdhar 32,884 

Comparison of university man with general culture 
with youth of ability and then specialising, former 
preferred, Paranjpye - - - • 26,322-34 

Competitive Examination • 
not Best test, but only one possible, Curtis 

29,447-8 

Class representation met by, Pamnjpijc 26,038, 
26,390-6 

Explanation and hiBtory of system - . p. 429 

should be Open door, Aga Kim - • - 27,096 

Question of suitable test for Indians, Jinnalt 

31,847-61 

not Suited to Mans p, 430 

Dissatisfaction willremainas iongasI,0,S. separately 
recroited in London, Cmwp - - -27,892 

ixossible Effect of proposed alterations, Jinwh 
31,862-5; Bhnrgri, 32,180-5. 

Efficiency only consideration, Jinrnh ■ -32,016 

in England ; . 

in England alone advised, Lawrence 30,480, 
30,48245 

and by One method only possible, and men 
recruited otherwise would not be members of 
I.C.S., Crimp .... 27,711-6 

Up to necessary minimum strength advised, and 
remaining appointments in a. different manner, 
outside I.O.S., Ciump - 27,616,27,661-5 

of Europeans, effect of increasing limit of Indians in 
LOB., on, Mend - - . 26,793-800, 20,920 

First-class men not recruited ns a rule, but recruits 
sufficiently efficient, Kelhar ■ . 32J377 32 989, 

r r .... 33,012-4 

Impossibility of recruiting in two ways and being 
regarded as same sen-ice, Cramp 27,616, 27,651-5, 
27,756-8, 27,816, 27,875-89 

in India: 

• • - .33,224' 

• . .~j • -i . - p. 430 

Easier for Indians to pass Indinn Civil Service 
Examination after 6fndy in England, and 
question of, KelUr - - • 33,050-64 

Examination jjrefciTcd tonominatiou, C^nndaiiarbm- 
. , 31,356-8 

tor ocnolars who have passed II. A. examination 
for Executive Branch, and LL.B. for judicial 

advised Knimiikar ■ 28,361 (xiv), 28,386 

Examination for select number from each province 
preferred, BoicMor • . . .28,783 


INDEX. 


Recruitment, I.C.S, — continued. 

■ Indians should still lie eligible for appointment in 

ssi’sstss'isffsss 

” - ikar, 30,795; Otmnd, " 

31,765; Bhurgri, . . 
0; 1 Mari, 32,660, 32,709; 
Kdhar, 32,877, 38,885 ; Saihe, 33,356. 


nd explanation, iya Shan 

27,217-8, 27,256-9 

^ few of" 3^659, 
32,700-8, 32,744-55, 32,784-93, 32,83247, 

jj 32,858 

not Approved. Parmijpije, 26,040; Madgavhar, 
30,794. 

Suggested, Chmkmrkar ■ • -31,099 

Present system satisfactory in principle, but 
defective in practice, Kdhar ■ - -32,896 

Satisfactory, Xolfori 32,666 

Suggestion for throwing open certain number of 
appointments for, considered - - - p. 430 

Vi»A voce tests, difficulty « ■ - - p. 430 

os Indians s 

if Alternative scheme introdneed, feting together 
oi dl '■> > "JJ* 

Average annual admissions, and percentage of 

total, table p. 433 

from the Bar or Suborn” 1 ’ 

Service advocated if 


candidates by 
on' Basie of 


31,096, 81,145-7, 31,197-8, 31 Wi 
absolute eqnalitv, advised, F. IT. Mcila 
p. 307, q. 31,379-80, 31,388,31,569-71, 
81,599-601 


by Competition, not primary method - - p. 463 

Competition as good a test as for English, F. M. 

Mehta 31 , 608-9 

Cost of scheme p. 509, 511 

Differentiation, danger of - - - • p, 431 

by English door, limit, question of fixing, L S. 

Mehta 27,410-25 

Increaso: 

not Advised unless highest, administrative posts 
thrown open, Blimicha ■ 32,328, 32,340 

not Anticipated at first, and possible decrease, 
Bhnrjri - - ■ - 32,167-8,32,184 

Increased facilities: 

Advised, AgaKhan, 27,037 ; Batchelor, 28,784-6, 
28,84428,886-74. 

not Necessity, and demand not representative 
of country, RivingtoH - 26,940-1, 26,983-5, 
27,027-31 

of Men of high cbaractev and good family, 
question of, Paranjpye, 26,252-8 ; Ago Khan, 
27,162-6 ; Batchelor, 28,835-8 ; Salm, 30,354-7 ; 
Kothari, 32,865. 

Limitation, and promotion from P.CJS. advised, 
Batchelor ■ - - 28,847-8,28,922-4 

Lone residence and training iu England advocated, 
Mead - - - - - 26,631,26,635 

N ew Indian sendee, no obstacle to, Bltarucha 

32,384 

by Nomination: 

not Approved, Bharucha • - 33,829 

of Certain number, no stigma of inferiority ■ 
anticipated, Barrels - • - 28324-6 

tt t Early age not practicable, L. S, Mehta 27,461 


approved tripos sag 
,ot Urged if better so 


•A -26,631 
Icbyexamina- 


2, 28,965, 28,969-70, 29,042-3, 29,050. 
29,184, 29,225-46, 29.376-S9; Kadri, 29,911, 
29,913, 29,917, 29,954 29,983-3, 30,017-35, 
30,048-68; Lawrence, 30,641-5. 


Recruitment, LOS.— tmtimed. 

OP Indians— rentmiicd. 

Nomination (or Selection) followed )iy eramination 
— continued. 

at Earlier date, State aid advocated. Mead 

26.765 

!, question of, Sharp - 32.599 
Suggested if change necessary, Batchelor 

28,761, 28.779-S7. 2S.S66-74 
if Preference necessary, nomination of certain 
number to undergo three years’ training in 
England, &C-, suggested, and details. Pci raujpyi.-, 
26,503-5; Barrow, 28,073, 26,131, 2S.140-5. 
28,192-4, 28,293-5, 28.324. 

Present system contrary to statute. F. M. Mehta 
31,390, 31,437. 31.637-49 
Promotion of fit men advocated, but danger of 
going too fast urged, RMngton - - 26.938 

Question of p, 503 

Removal of sense of unfairness, advocated, 
Fnmtjpyc - 26,041. 26.082. 26.14 t, 26.208, 

26,443-7 

Reservation of appointments for. and selection in 
India not approved, and reason. Faranjnye 

26.211-21 

on Same footing as Euglisli, advised. Am Kliaii 
27,251-4 

Some method desirable. Chandaearkar 31,1504 
Suggested arrangements, if age-limit lowered, 

Paranjpye 20.553 01 

Suggestions,/!. S. Mehta ■ - - 27,453-60 

Supplementing of examination candidates by 
recruitment in India not approved but. might 
alleviate disabilities, P. ill. Mehta- 31,41-1-8 
System satisfactory, Mem), 26,650 ; Cramp, 27,624 ; 
C«ri is, 28.981; Salmis, 30,241; Innwiw, 
30,496 ; Madgavhar, 30,808, p. 435. 

System deficient as not affoiding facilities for 
char-actor training, and public school education 
advised, and means - p, 508-6, 507-11 
System not satisfactory, Panrnyc, 26,050; 
X. S. Mehta, 27,353; Jamah, 31,776; Bhirari, 
32,090; MmlhaM, 33,2.35. 

Interests of mass of people, consideration necessary, 
and question of agreement with interests of 
educated classes and not conflicting, Aw Khan 
27.157-61, 27,278-80 

Military Officers (see under Military Officers). 
Modification of system suggested if scholarships 
granted to Indians, and scheme of nomination of 
English candidates proposed - - p. 506-7 

Nomination and examination : 

Advocated, Head, 26,634 26,682-5, 26.7204; 
Laumnce, 30,475, 00,479, 39,561-5, 30,640-5, 
30,701-9, 30.719-21. 

not Advocated, and objections, Cramp, 27,612; 
Barrow, 28,069 ; Curtis, 28,960; Procter, 30,078 ; 
Mudgadear, 30,787, 30,790 ; Clmiitvarbir, 
31,148-9, 31,187-9, 31,195-6, 31,311-3; P. M. 
Mehta, p. 308 (para, vi ), 31,130 , p. 429. 
Nomination (or selection) after exnniiiiatiou pro- 
posed, Kwixmk 28,558, 28,5804, 28,591, 28,721-3 
free also under Indians above.) 
by One way only preferred, Curb's, 29,041, 29,183; 
Softs, 33,355. 

Open competition preferred. Crump, 27.612 ; Jimmie, 
31,761, 31,764, 31,800-1, 31 ,847. 
from Other services, no objection, Partriijpjc 26,013 
Present system, contiuuance of, advised, Riving ton 
26,924 

FROM P.CS. ; 

Approved, Ago Khan, 27,159 -2, 27,253-5. 27,317 ; 
Cramp, 27,656; Cnrlis, 29,1334, 29,159-63; 
Kadri, 29,963-5. 

Class of officer not always suitable, 1'win 29,966 
by Increased promotion would meet demand 
partly, Batchdor ■ 28,790 

not Preferred to scheme for separate Indian 
service, and discussion re. Bharneha 32,8964 69 
not Preferred to present method, MehaiMe 

29,680-6 

In' Promotion preferred. Rmmjhm, 26.958; 
Graham, 29,840-1 ; Kairi, 29,918, 29,962-3. 
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Recruitment, JJ}&—mtiiuie&. 
from P.G.S.— amtnwd: 

Promotion o£ picked men : 

Approved, Takyarhhan, 27,094-7 ; Curbs, 
29,450-3: Kothari, 32,736-7. 
not Approved, Barrow ■ - 28,192-9, 28,298 

no Objections, and preferred to simultaneous 
examination, Procter ■ . 30,129-30, 30,220-1 
Qualifications desired, Barrow, 28,078; Babanh, 
28,558. 

Recruits : 

no Deterioration, Cramp, 27,752 ; Barrow, 28,079. 
of Good family, important, Kothari - 32,855-8 

Improved, Chandaiarhar - ■ 31,106, 31,294-8 

Improvement possible and right class not always 
obtained, Mead - - ■ • - 26,643 

Indian graduates, question of probability, P. If. 

Mckta - - - - - - 31,578-80 

Mamed, advantages and disadvantages, Afad- 

gavlcm 30,799 

not Quite satisfactory, bnt not on account of age, 

Luioren.cc 30,700-2 

Suitable, Crimp, 27,620; Curtis, 28,975; Law- 
rence, 30,490 ; Madgavhar, 30,801, p. 433. 
of Two periods, impossible to differentiate, 
Harrow .... 28,078, 28,276-9 
Unmarried for first 3 years preferred, Barrow 

' 28,066 

Reduction of appointments and increase of listed 
posts woujd not materially affect, Crump 22,756-8 
Restriction to residents not necessary, Paranjpye, 
26,039; Aw Z/ma, 27,095. 

Rules framed to suit English conditions, but altera- 
tion not advised, Parangpye - . 26,206-21. 

Separate Examinations (see that me). 

Simultaneous Examinations (see that Hilt). 

Social status, importance of, in India, Kadri 

29,983-5, 30,017-9 

Super-added test of character not advised, Barrow 
28,283 

System satisfactory • ■ • • • p. 429 

of Undesirables, necessity for devising system to 

avoid, Mead 26,723-4 

University men advised, Mead • 26,644, 26,743, 
26,822-5 

Recruitment, P.C.S, ; 

Abolition of any method but promotion from mam- 
latdiivs or non-gazettod officers advised, Bhantehi 
32,340 

Alterations proposed, Kadri - - - - 29,941 

no Alteration advised, Sabnis ■ ■ -30,232 

Appendix A, IV. Reciprocity of treatment should 
be insisted on, Crump - - - - 27, Gil 

Both methods satisfactory, Kadri • - • 29,942 

Class representation: 
not Advised at expense of efficiency, Maiharial 
33,255 

All classes not duly represented, and suggestions, 
Curb's, 29,017; Sabnis, 30,263; Lawrence, 30,546 ; 
Madgavhar, 30,889, 30,991-3; Kothari, 32,681. 
32,726-83, 

Desirable, Paranjpije, 26,065, 26,067, 26,251 ; Aga 
Man, 27,057; Kadri, 29,944; Lawrence, 
30,546; Bhurgri, 32,118; Bhamcha, 32,329; 
Maihavlal, 33,256. 

Desirable, but good government first consideration 
p. 464 

only Desirable, taking education into account, 

Kelhir 32,927,33,140 

Distribution of classes, table, KeOcar - 32,927, 

33,13644, 33,192-5 
Method of obtaining, Sabnis • • 30,466-72 

More difficult to secure, if competitive examina- 
tion, Curtis 29,208-11 

Races should bo represented at examination 
according to numerical strength, Bhurgri 

32,115, 32,118, 32,312-3 
Unsound in theory, but prevention of monopoly 
by any caste necessary, Jlfadpssfair • • 30,889 

COMPETITION : 

Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,064, 26,590-600 ; Bhar- 
ucha, 32,541-5; Eelhar, 32,924, 33,208-10. 
Annual, advised for part, Kdhar 32,935, 32,977-87, 



u-ised - - p. 463 

referred to, Paranjpye 
26,039, 26,897 
id, and not restricted to 
«• - • 31,314-24 

i" experiment, Kadri, 30,010-6 ; 
31,320-2; Kelhr, 32,935. 
hmtes preferred, Chandamrhar 
31,161, 31,162-9 
• , - - '32,447-8 

lo, Paranjpye, 26,064; 
29,940; Sabnis, 30,260 ; 
32,924. 


■32,331 

•29,410 


toPostof subordinate judge preferred tosystemof 
gradual use of mamlatdare, Sathe . 33,435-8 

Very little, and more would increase att, notions of 



Nomination on Selection .- 
for Appointments to higher grades, particulars, 

Barrow 28,120 

Approved, Curtis, 29,015 ; Kadri, 29,942, 29,977 ; 
Lawrence, 30,546, p. 4G4. 

not Approved, Okandawrhar, 91,163, 31,23946 ; 

Bharucha, 32,340, 32,376. 

Method, .Ire., Paranjpye ■ ■ . 26,590-606 

Partly, advised, and scheme, Kelhar 32,935, 
33,000-11 

of Rigid nature] advised, Kothari 32,684, 32,875-6 
Nomination and Competition comuined : 
Advised, and reasons, L. S, Mchla, 27,369, 27,408-1, 
27,585-91 ; . Karandikar. 28,361 (11), 28,394, 
28,551-6. 

Arguments against p. 4 fi 3 

Objections, Paranjpye ■ ■ . -26,005 

Preferred, Kadri. . ■ 29,977-8, 30,025-7 

Open competition followed by course of studies on 
line of LO S. advised, Madgavhar 30,784 (xxij 
Open competition, selection from outside service, and 
promotion from lower divisions in Presidency Rnd 
Sind, Kadri ■ ■ - 29,941,29,952,29,977 

Power of rejection advocated, Paranjpye . 26,066 
no Prejudicial effect by inclusion of maralatdars, 

Curtis 29 324 

by Promotion of selected mamlatdnrs, continuance 
advised, Chandnnarkar . . . 31 367—9 

Qualifying posts: 

Number of, Sathe .... 33,487-00 
Omission advised, Tahjarkhan - - 28,023-5 

Qualifying test possible, Ohandavarkar - ■ 31,164 

Recruits : 

Best meu prefer the law, Ac., P. M. Mehta 
T 31,490-2 

Improvement, Kadri 29 978 

not Many of real ability, Barmo - ■ 28^162 

Standard falling, and reasons, Batchelor 28,800, 
2S 919-21 

Restriction to residents .■ 

Advised, Paranjpye, 26,066; Aga Khan, 27,056 
L. S. Mehta, 27,370, 27,493-7; Cutis, 29,016 . 
Kadri, 29,943; Sabnis, 30,262; Madgavhar, 
30.891 ij’innah, 31,794, Bhurgri, 32,115, 32,117, 

■ not Advised, Kelhar 32,926, 32,957-87, 33,001-11. 

. 33,022-35, 33,145-8, 33,198 

Emcicncy should bo chief oonsideration, Madhavlal 

j, .. 33,257 

JixceptioiiB j 

Intention to become resident, should be required 
Motiicr tongue should be that of district served, 


1XDEX. 


Besmitment, P.C.S.— eonlmid. 

Restriction to KBSmam—etHUmud. 
not Necessary, Barrow, 28,ll9, 28,355-6; Chan- 
duwrkar, 31,166-9. 

Parts of Presidency differing in language, Ac., 
should lie considered as separate provinces, 
Bhnrgri- . - - 32,117,32,229-30 

Residents only employed, Curfi's . . 29,016 

Bulbs : 

Alterations suggested, TWeyortfiim - 27,948, 

28,023-6 

History of drafting, Ac, ■ ■ . p. 472 

Letter re p .487 

of Local Government and Government of India, 
.unsuitable, Kcltar - • . ■ 33,204-5 

.Resolution of Government, cf India n p. 497-8 
Revised set, ClirKs - • - 29,328 ; p. 493 

for Select! ou of mamlatdars provided, and further 
alteration not desirable, Borrow • - 28,359 

Suitable, Snhuis, 30,261; Modkrfal, 33,256, 
33,349-50. 

not Suitable, KcUxr ■ - - 32,924-5, 33307 

Satisfactory, Barrow, 28,118, 28,161; Jimah, 32,925, 
SI, 929, p. 463. 

Social status, Kadri - • 80,013-6, 30, 020S 

from Subordinate service, 30 per cent, advised, 

Jfcliiir 32,935 

Table of appointments filled since 1895, under each 
meiM o! T/xmtmont ■ . ■ .p.482 

Test of efliciency. Salmis - • • 80,466-8 

Registration, Superintendent of, possible addition to 

listed posts p. 438 

Residences : ■ 

for Collector and judge of each district, provision by 
Gorammcut at fair rent advocated, Jfcnd. 26,075, 
p. 525 ; Batchdor, 28,774. 

Reuts high, Curtis 28,999 

Retirement, I.C.S. ; 

Automatic, after 25 years' service advised, if rank of 
Commissioner or first-grade judge not reached, 
6mhm .... 29,780, 29,818-22 

Compulsory, pob Inefficiency: 

Advocated, and method, Bairrm, 28,104. 28.115, 
28,159-450, 28,289-92; Cnrti,, 28,097, 29,113-5, 
29.139-41, 29,191-3, 29,329-32. 

Delegation of power to local government from 
Secretary of State, not advisable, Madnavkar 

30,848, 30,879, 30,946-8 
in First five years only, advised, otherwise 
disapproved, Lmomice. ■ . - 30,584-91 

Extensions op service; 

Abolition advised, Bhurgri ■ 32,126, 32JL28, 
32,187-90, 32,315-7 
Objections, Mdumdak - - ■ 29,749-50 

Voluntary : 

After 15 years, advised, Curtis, 29,009, 29,221-4 ; 

Lawrence, 30,537, 30,590, 30,678-80. 

Af ter 15 or 20 years, advised, Graham - 29,780 
After 17 years' service on proportionate pension, 
permission desirable, Barrow • 28,116, 28,156-8 
After 20 years, a medical certificate advocated, 
and after 25 years, without medical certificate, 

Bhurgri 32,128 

Retirement, P.C.S.; 

COMPULSORY: 

at 50 advised, Bhirijvi 32,126, 32,128, 32,186-90 • 
at 55 advocated, Kadri .... 29,951 
at 55, should not be hard-and-fast rule, Salmis 

30,272 

Extension of service beyond 55 not advised, 

Madgavkw 30,906 

by Imperial Government, advised, Maigadutr 

30,911 

for Inefficiency ; 

Advised, Curtis, 29,022; Lawenee, 30349, 
30,556. 

Vesting of power in local government not 
advised, and reasons, and recommendations re, 
Madgmkav ■ - - 30,907, 30,909 

no Provision, but- some arrangement possible 

p. 465 

Voluntary, after 95 years’ service advocated, Kadri 
29,951 . 


Revenue Administration ; 
not Based on English lines, and dealt, with by Execu- 
tive officers, and example, P. 31. dllchia 

31,408-16, 31,53S, p.Stl7 
Complaints of, and separation of functions required, 

P. II. Mehta 31.629-34 

Details, P. 31. Mehta - 31.714-9 

Revenue officers: 

Able to perform magisterial duties properly, Kadri 
30,046-7 

Rrst-ckes magisterial, powers should be restricted 
to those with LL.B. degree, Karavdikar 

28,362 (rii). 2S,504 

Set aside High Court judgments, Koronififcnr 

28,361 jviij, 28,41.4 
Special powers not really judicial - . . p. J 43 

Rivington, The Rev. Canon Cecil Stansfeld, evidence 
of 26.024-27,033 


S. 

Sabnis, Rao Bahadur Raghnnath Vyankaji, evidence 
of 30.223-473 

Salt Act, cases under, complaints re, P. Jf. JtfWtfa 

31.629-34, 31.742 

Sardars, agent, sumptuary allowance suggested, Curtis 
29,431 

Sathe, Ganesh Krishna, evidence of - 33,351-198 

Scholarships : 

Advocated, and schemes, Tahsyadthan. 27,944, 
27,956. 87.959-65, 27.99S-8001; Curtis, 28,965, 
29,045-9. 29,185-8, 29,286; Lawrence. 30,566-S, 
p. 504-11 ; Mndguvbar, 30,786 . 

Advocated, if simultaneous examinations not 
introduced, and particulars, Paranjmjc. 26,038. 
26,130-41, 20,165-8, 26,358-03, 26,533-6, 26,582 
-5; L S. Mehta. 27,358, 27.457. 
not Approved, Rirmpfos, 26,946-7; Aga Khan, 
27,112-5.27,177-81,27,318-9; Oral, am, 29.803-1 ; 
Mehtndak, 29,743; Kadri, 29,960. 
for Agricultiir.il degrees advised, for qualification 
for P.C.S., Mudymfar - ■ . .30,889 

to Backward classes if simultaneous examinations 
adopted, suggested. Kdbir ■ . 33,201-3 

Care of hoys 111 holidays should rest 011 India Office 
p. 510 

Cost of scheme • . • • - • p. 509. 511 

Free studentships advised, Nadgavkvr • - 30,889 

might Improve class, Procter - - -30,085 

Insufficient, Paranjpye, 26,0,80 

Parents would seud children, Kadri - • 29,961 

Selection for: 

Details, Ac., Cfaradanaritar - - 31,180-0 

at Early age net advocated, and reasons. PnrmyW 
26,3«-57 

for Training in England after examination in India, 
advocated. Mead ■ - - • . -26,766 

Scott, Sir Basil, evidence of • - 23,896-26,033 

Secretariat, promotion of Indians to responsible posts 
in, advised, Aga Khan ■ - 27,048, 27,219-28 

Secretaries : 

Limit of appointment to 3 years suggested by some, 

Afadpauiar 30,848 

Pay, increase advised, Aga Khan - 27,104,27,311 
Pensions, increase advised. Curtis - - -29,008 

Under, listing of post suggested. Kothari 32,671 , 
32,801-3 

Separate Examination : 

Advocated, with reservation of fixed number of posts 
for Englishmen, Ewkank - - 28,560-1, 28,579, 

28,725-0 

not Advocated, Paranjpyc, 26,038-9, 2(!,US7-91 ; 

' BWnjtoH, 26,925, 25,935-0. 26,955-8 ; L. S. Mehta , 
27,341; Cramp, 27,615, 27,816; Talajarkhan, 
27,944, 27,955; Barrow, 28,972 ; Curtis, 26, 90S, 
29,052-4 ; Grotont, 29,755, 29,784; Kadri, 29,916, 
29,958; Sa5iu>, 30,230 ; Lawrence. 30,482, 30, 569- 
71 ; .linmh, 31,763 , 31.812-5, 31,914-5; Chanda- 
rarkar, 31.098; Bfiamcha, 32.328 ; Shmy, 32,539- 
40, 32,558; Kothari, 32,658. 32,691, 32,827-9; 
Kcilar, 32,832; Madhatlal 33,223,33.266; Salt, r, 
33,355, p. 431. 
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Separata Examination— tosMnaed. 
as Alternative only, to increase Indian element, 
might be considered, Curtii - • 29,061-6 

AripiOTed, failing simultaneous exaramaUons, 
Madgat&sr, 80,793, 30,924-8, 31,073-5 ; Bkargri, 
32,079, 32,135-7. ■ 

Board of selection for Indian successful candidates 
advised, Eiefmtifc - _ - - 28,562, 28,580-4 

in Each province, no objections under conditions, 
Mead, 26,637, 26,693-7 ; Carfi's, 29,289. 
with Limit to number op Indians : 

Advocated, and details, ITeod • 26,631, 26,635, 
26,649, 26,682, 26,686-92, 26,766-71 
not Approved, P. M. Mehta - - 31,386-95 

Mark of inferiority, possibility of, L. S. Mehta, 
27,385-7 ; Curtis, 29,290-9; P. Jf. Mehta, 31,593; 
Sharp, 32,558 ; Sutke, 38,355. . 

Only in case of failure to .recruit proper number in 
England suggested, Evflmvik, 28,727-31; Curtis, 
29,287-8. 

no Restrictions re entrance advised, Ewhanh 

28,589-92 

as Similar to examination in Loudon as possible, 

Eaton* 28,587-8 

Syllabus: 

to Give each eoram'nnity an equal chance, advised, 
and details, Embank • - 28,562, 28,596-7 

Revised form of 2nd syllabus in Appendix I. 

advocated, Mead 26,647 

Vernacular, inclusion not advised, Ghtmdavmiar 
31,342-3 

Separate Service for Indians as “corps d’elite,” 
advised, and scheme, and preferred to simultaneous 
or separate examination, Bharueha - 82,328.32,331, 
32.336, 32,340, 32,316, 32,353-77, 82,390-409, 
32,510-58 

Settlement Officer, Assistant, listing of post advised, 
Mart 32,671,32,801 

Sharp, William Hastings, evidence of - 32,557-655 

Simultaneous Examination : 
if Adopted, one centre in India and at London 
advised, Chandamrhar - - • -31,097 

if not Adopted, present system preferred, Madhavlnl 
32,270-2 

Advocated, and reasons, Paranlme, 28,635, 28,938, 
26,050, 26,072, 20,082, 26,144-64, 26,202-5.26,429, 
2G, 443-7, 26,495-502; Karandikar, 28,361; .Ay a 
Kim. 27,038, 27,049, 27,062, 27.068-9, 27,243, 
27 ,299-302, 27 ,325-6; L. S. Mehta, 27,340-1,27,355, 
27.433; Karandikar, 28,861, 28,373-4, 28,405; 
Mehendale, 29,490, 29,535; Madaavkar, 30,786-7, 
30,789, 30,791, 30,803, 80,809, 30,919; Juaiah, 
31,759, 31,762. 31,764, 31,912, 31,930-3, 31,995- 
32,001; P.-M. Mehta, p. 308, q. 311377, 31,505-20, 
31,679; Bhvrnri, 82,075,32,077-9, 32,130; Kclbir, 

■ 32.881-3,82,941,33,040.33,120; MadhM, 33,220, 
•33,205; Salto, 33,354. • . 

Advocated only if means devised to preserve British 
character of- administration, and disadvantages of, 

Bhamcha 32,327, 32,329 

not Advocated, and reasons and objections to, 
Scott, 25,898; Cramp, 27,613, 27,816; Taleyar- 

■ him, 27,944, 27,4)55, - 27,990 ; Borrow, 2S.070, 
■28,256-75, 28,321; Embank, 28,560; Batchelor, 
23,760,28,373-4; Curtis. 28,965, 29, 050-4; Badri, 
29,914, 29.955, 29,982 ; Procter, 30,071, 30,079-80, 
30,220-1; Babi m, 30,229; Lawrence, 30,480; 
fl/inructo, 32,348-52, 32,389; Koihari, 32,657, 
32,688-90, p. 430, 431, p. 503. 

not Advocated yet. though approved on principle. 

Chaudmarkar 31,096, 31,138, 31,150-1, 31,212-3 
for Backward classes only,- if adopted, Sabnis 

■ 30,248, 30305-11, 30,393-8 

Candidates would have lower standing nnlese 
European experience obtained, Aga Khan 

27,325-6 

Class representation, no difficulties anticipated, and 
details, PcrcoijpifC ' - • - - -26,088 

Common, for whole of India, Provinces will not 
object, Ketkar .... 32,883/33,181 

Cost, Ac., and teaching, Paranjjnje - 26,038, 

26,448-56, 20,495-502 


Simultaneous Examination— continued . . \ 

CRAMMERS: . ' ' \ 

not ' Necessary, or anticipated, Paranjpye, 20,038 \ 
20, 079-SI, 26,lG9-72 • L. S. Mehta, 27,483. ’ 

Possibility, Agd Khan - - - 27,074-8 

Desire not diminishing, Clutnimarkar, ‘31,840 - 
■ P. M. Mehta, 31,521-2. “ 

Difficult to maintain European preponderance undev, 
Sabnie ■ - - _ - - 30,229, 30,325 

Effect on education in India, question of, 'PuruAjpuc, 
20,038,26,084, 20,163, 26,246-9, 26,319, 26,586; . 
Curtis, 29 ,181; P, If. ILMa, 31,505-7, 31,514-20, 
31,576-92; Skrp, 32,557,32,564,32,567, 32,573-7, 
32,580-4, 32,600-15 ; Kelkar, 33,120-4, p. 431, 
Examination papers, question of leakage of,- Borrow. 

28,262-5, 28,299-300 ; Simp, 32,563. , , 

Peeling in favour of, stationary, L. S. Mehta 

27,547-9 

a Few men would pass, and qnestion of men and 
number of candidates. &c., L. g. Mehta 27,484-8, 

, ■ 27,506-39 

Fixing of maximum proportion for admission of 
Indians advised, and ouc-third suggested, and 
scheme, ifeknkle - 29,400, 29,535-7, 26,578-5 
Identical examinations and common list advised, 

L. 8. Mehta - - - -27,380 

if Held, one only at Delhi advised, Bhamcha 

32/528-9 

for Judicial branch, suggested, Karandikar 28,496 
Lowering of standard of I.C.5. with, question of, 

L.S. Mehta 27,455 

no MArk of inferiority anticipated, Pnmnwp, 
26.587; L. S. Mehta, 27,550-1. 

Possibility of admission of disloyal peTsone and 
question of education, Barrow 2S,070, 28.213-7, 
28,274 

Possibility of faking results not anticipated, 

Paraajpye 26,398-400 

Power of Government to reject candidate advocated, 
if sparingly used, Pnmjpgc - - -20,040 

Preponderance of Europeans difficult to maintain 
under. Salmi* - 30,229, 30,325 

Preponderance op Indians: 

Anticipated, Sharp - 32,557, 32,566-7, 82,621-3 
uot Anticipated at first, Paraumic, 26,038-9, 
26,041. 26,082-6, 26,430-7, 26,498-502, 20,563-7 ; 
Aga Khan, 27,038. 27,063, 27,065-7. 27,079-87, 

. 27,108, 27,207-9 ; Madgmhr, 30,784 (xx), 30,791, 
30,920-3 ; P. M. Mehta, 31,381-5, 31,572-3, 
31,673-7 Kclkar, 32,883, '32,943-0, 38,173-4; 
Madhavlal, 33,269 ; Sathe, 33,354. 33BG9-70, 
33.373. 

Decrease of Indian element possible at first, 

Bhurgri 32,167-8 

Increase in Indian clem ent expected, Badri, 29.957; 

Procter, 30,071, 30,150. . . 

a Large number of Indians anticipated. Jimtrft 
, . . 31.805 

almost a Prolability, Chavdawctm •• - 31,096, 

31,138,31,151,31,216-27 
Question can.be dealt with Inter, but not really 
possible if Indian onoe admitted, P. M. Mehta 
31,574-5,31,674-9 
■Results, minimum might be fixed for Europeans, 
but danger not imminent, Aga Khan 27,079-87 
Preponderance op one Indian Community: 
Anticipated, Sharp, 32,655; Kothari, 32,657. 

32,689-90, 32,726-8, 32,766-70, 32,810-22. 

Fearof. Karandikar, 28,362 (iii) ; Bnlchhr, 28,760 ; 
Curbs, 28,966; Sohiie. 30,229, 30,337, 
30,404-12. 

Question of importance relatively to educational 
' good, P. M, Mehta - . ■-• 31,510-2 

Question of politics aud efficient administration, 

P. A’. Mehta . . 31,5)3,31,508-601 

Probable number of candidates and chances of 
success, Paranjpyc ■ - - ■ - 26,460-8 

Reasoue for demand, Rhivgton 20.924, 26,995-7001 
Rocmits of tetter class ‘ tliiiii P.C.S, anticipated. 

P. M. Mehta ----- -' •- ' 31,485-92' 

Re mitment from graduates, question of, P. M. 

Mehta . . . . . . 31,570-7 

would Remove dissatisfaction even if only small 
number successful, Aga Khm ■ • 27,167-8 
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Simultaneous Examination. — continued. 

Reply of Government of India. re, November 1. 1893, 
points noticed, Kamndtkar - - 28362 (iv) 

Restrictions suggested, Jfetaiafe, 29,490 ; Mad- 
gnvkar, 30,786 (xviii), 30,791. 

Same standard necessary on same lines, Panmjme , 
26,289 1 P. M. Mehta, 31,729-30. 

Suitable teachers, question of, Paranjpye 26363-70 
if no Successful candidates, discontent not anti- 
cipated, L. S. Mehta - - - - 27,532-9 


Sind: 

North, officers on leave go to Quetta, Lawrence 

30,743,30,745 

Education backward, Bhurgri - - 32,191-3 

Statutory Civilians: 

Class of uicn, Mewl 26,879 

Mark of inferiority not serious, Curtis • 29,291-3 

Origin and rules, Ac.. and failure - • p. 470-1 

Pay (ace Pay under Listed Post6). 

Pension suitable, Curtis, 29,010 ; Madgavkar, 30,881. 
Question of transference to P.C.S. • - p. 485 

Regret at 6hovt trial of experiment, Mndgavkar 

30,810 

Revival, nob advocated, Paranjpye, 20,051 ; Mead, 
29,851; Am Khan, 27,050; 1. S. Mehta, 27,354, 
27,491-2; Crump, 27,625 ; Borrow, 28,085; 
Karandikar, 28,302 (is); Curtis, 28,982; Kadri, 
29,923; 5a tiu's, 30,242,30,461 ; Laurence, 30,497; 
Madgavkar, 30,796, 30,810 ; CAundWtor,3],115 ; 
Jinnah, 31,777 ; Bhurari, 32,091; Bhndut, 32,332; 
Kelkar, 32,89? ; Madlavld, 33,236, p, 436. 
Selections unfortunate, but system not bad, Sabnit 
30,353 

Statutory Regulations ; 

Reservation or 1 posts foe the I.GJ5. ; 

Approved, Scoff, 25,899; Mead, 26,648; L. S. 
Mehta, 27,351; Crump, 27,622; Cnrlir., 28,979 ; 
Graham, 29,758; Salmis, 30,239, 30,375-81; 
Ohandawbir, 31,112; Kdhr, 32,894, 32.953, 
33,166-70: Madhartal, 33.233, p. 435. 
not Approved, Jivnah - ■ - -31,774 

History and origin - - - • - p. 435 

Schedule -. ' 

Alterations to, advised, Mead, 26,648 ; Saline, 
30,239, 30,375-81. 

i no Alteration recommended, Crump, 27,622; 

Curfis,28,979; Graham, 29,758; Chmdavarkar, 
31,11.2. 

Superfluous as regards P.C.S., Madgavkar - 30,807 
Violation of statute, bnt not reservation for 
Indians, Kelkar ■ 33,166-70 

Students (see Indian Students). 

Sub-division administration, arranged, Curtis 

29444-52 

Superintendent of Land Records (see under Laud 


Superior Posts, I.C.S. (sec under Conditions of Service). 


Supplementary Examination ; 

not Advised, Madhavlal ■ - - 39,270-2 

not Advocated, Kelkar - - - - 32,961-8 

Syllabus («e under Indian Civil Service Examination). 


Taleyarkhan, Pherozeshah Jebangirsbab, evidence of 
27.944-2S.064 

Talukdari Estates: 

Accounts, in vernacular, and works re, Mead 

26,899-904 

Office, work of, and allegations of persecution. Mead 
26,902-5 

Indians in post, satisfactory, L. S. Mehta 27,437— S 


Talukdari Estates— continued. 

Omission from listed posts advised. Mead • 26.633 
Pay, error in Appendix VIE. • - -p.4o? 

Part held by member of I.C.S. and reasons. L. S. 
Mehta, 57.435-6 ; Barrow, 28.0S9 ; Kadri. 29.924 : 
Bharmha, 32,337 ; Eeliar, 32,904, p. 437, 474. 
Post held once by Indian, and criticism of work. 
Mead 26.S89-98 

Technical Service, P.C.S., formation of. advised, and 
scheme of recruitment, and explanation. Kelkar 

32935.33,212-3 

Tents, &c., regulations re sire. Etvbank - 2S, 744-6 
2S.755-S 

roaring, time spent, Ctcrtis. 29,2 42-3; Kadri. 29.972. 

Training, ICE, : 

Departmental. Examination : 
under Consideration, Curtis - • - 29,019 

Indian civil law advised for final examination. 

Kelkar 32,892, 32,913 

Indian sociology advised if not taken during pro- 
bation, ifadgavluir 30,83(1 

Lower standard, abolition suggested, and division 
of higher into two parts, judicial and revemre. 

and details, Kadri 29,934 

Restoration of 2nd examination in vernacular 
advised otherwise suitable, La utrtnee -30.517 

Rules p. 513-7 

Subjects not made compulsory iu, should bo 
included in, MadliavM .... 33.279 
Snitablc, but standard of vernacular' examination 
too low, Mndyiurtar .... 30,836 

not Suitable, nnd too many, and suggestions. 

Graham 2!).7li6. 29,805 

System suitable, Meal ■ - -26,668 

IN EnCLAND; 

Advantages, JUvington - • • 26,950-3 

after Serving in P.C.S. and before promotion t« 
LC.S., qtiestion of. Riviiigtm - • • 26,960 

Law; 

Essential, Curtis .... 29,482-3 

HO Obstacle, Madgavkar ■ ■ - 30,943-5 

Special, objections. Cramp - - 27,784- 9 

after Taking dp appointment; 
no Alteration advised, Salhe - ■ - 33,358 

of Assistants, difficulties, Mead ■ - 26,856-7 

Choice of Collector, importance of, not realised, 

lladgavkiir 30.833 

Course, details, Embank ■ 28,609-1 6 , 28,632-53 
Course, and time not wasted. Crump - - 27,730 

Details, Mend - ... - 26,831-2 

Details of present arrangements and defects, and 
improvements advisable, Mailgauhir - .10,835 
Differentiation between Indians and other's : 
Acquaintance with Indian law for European*, 
and with English law and equity for Indians 
advised, and details. Kelkar 32,916, 33,189-91 
not Necessary, Mead, 26,671 ; Curtis. 28.995 ; 
IrmrcKCe. 39,520 ; Miidgnrhur, 30,342; Chart- 
davarkar. 31,136; Jin nuh. 31,788; Bhnrijri, 
32,108 ; Kothari, 32,678. 

not Necessary if suggestions re probation 
adopted, MadhiM ■ - - -33,250 

Social history. Ac. of India, advised for 
Europeans. Set a is 30.255, 30,310-). 30.435-40 
Differentiation between Indians of mixed and 
umnixed descent : 

Advocated, Paranjpye ■ 26,060 

not Necessary, Mead. 26,672; L. 8. Mehta, 
27.365; Salmis. 30,257; Lawrence, 30,250; 
Madgoekar, 30.844; Jilltiah, 31,790 ; Bhurgri, 
32.110; Kelkar. 32,917; Madhadal. 33,252. 
under Direct supervision of Collector, advised. 

Kadri 29.973 

Examination of years practical work in executive 
charge of revenue unit advised, Kothari - 32,673 
Improvements possible, Mead - - 26,833-6 

Increased period advised if probation in England 
abolished, and separate instruction in law and 
languages approved, Curtis ■ ■ 29,306-8 

tinder Indian officer suggested, Paranjpye 26.3CS- 
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HOJH, COB1IISSIOS ON THE (WIM lOTTOS IB INMA 


La in OiimW **» ■ d '"* lA ^ 

ullaml.tto »« V* 1 •W™ 4 *"”■ 

08 104 — Cnrii^' 28y4C0: . , . 

" le ’ Modification nectesary if probatfon spa»j£ 



.than 

32,676 


Uncorenanted Service, merging ot P.C.S. objected to 
and separation advised, Bkaracha • 32,336, 32^340, 

Universities, Indian : 

Age o£ graduates, Taleijarklm ■ ■ •«.»«> 

Approximating more to British standard, Pamwj'ppe 

Examinations not sufficient test, Koihari 32,658, 
32,692-9, 32,701-5, 32,744-62 
Graduates, number yearly, Raranjpye ■ 26,562 
JI.A. Degree, no help in I.C.S. examination, and 
nuestion of effect of simultaneous examination on, 
L. S. Mel, to *27,508-31 


r Mead, 26,667; JKvington, 
27,887; Barrrn, -2""' 


26 927 ■ Vrmv, *>/*>' i 28,101 ; 

Curlih 29,073; Lawrence, 30,516; Chmimar- 
Jtctr, 31,128. , . , 

under Senior A.ii.l.nl MW*. S«»d““. 

Mend MfibO-i 

inEevenue department useful, Barms ■ 28,076 
Stay in capital tom, with study oflangm^s and 
of secretariat, then to headquarters of distinct 
under suitable Collector, and, finally, rune months 
in sole ctarge of non-headq^testaluhaadrmed 
Madqarikar - o0,835, 30,094-6 

siSioml chnvgo nftev »ii» mo.ll ; . M, 
Madgavkar - • • , - • 

not Sufficient care in cboosmg superior officer, 

Paranjpye •-6,371 

Suitable, subject to suggestion re probationin 
India, Madhadd ■ - - • -38,24/ 

” ““ Me T ”” ** tot ‘‘TfruCnfSLu 

Unsatisfactory, Bhtrgri ■ • l . -®« 1M 

Value of, and of classical course, and approved 
Qrahtm - - • - ■ 29,876-04 

(see alto Probation and Training, I.O.S.) 

Training, P.C.S.: 

Charge of miimlatdir's office desirable, Burrow ^ ^ 

Department examination suitable, Lawrence, 30/(43; 
Madgavkar, 30.893. 

no Reserve • • - - ■ • ' P- 46j 

Reserve for probationer pointed direct, arrange- 
ments - • • - • * -P-46o 

(see also Probation and Training, P.C-S.) 

Transfer of cases, applications on ground of caste, 
cases known, Mead - -o,o7t»-7 



ut of, Rivinglon • 


c, Curtis, 
- 26,954 


f . . .26,648.26,722.26,836 

T,mve riiles not cause of, and not excessive. 

XnwmHM - - - - 30.535, 30,771 

Tipavn ns cause of and nuestion of avoidance of, 

a™ • - - - ■ ■ *u«m 

^Mhnvanim ^on same scale as advised for 'I.C.S. 
advocated, Cnrfw • • - - -29,098 

Leave rales not cause of excessive transfers, Mehcn- 
29,525 


Travelling allowance (see underpay), 
not Unduly frequent, Cwtte - 

travelling allowance (sec under Pay), 


-30,857 
- 29,006 


Vakils of High Court, recniitment from, not advised, 
Cramp 

Vcrnacnlar8 : . 

Correspondence, more important part in English, 
Lawrence 30,625-6 

Departmental Examination : 

High standard of proficiency advised, KaraiMw, 
28,361 (12); Kelhar, 32,912. 

Standard too low, Jlfadijrialw, 30.836 ; Jinnnli, 
31,837, 31,882-90, 32,003-1. 

Different languages spoken in Bombay Presidency, 

Jinnah ' 31,983-94 

Knowledge of European Civilians; 

Adequate, Koihari - - - - 32,850-1 

not Adequate, and causes, Ac., Kadri, 29,935; 

Jinnah, 31,784, 31,830-9. 81,871-90, 31,980-94, 

. 32,005-15; Bhirgn, 32,104, 32,200-2, 32,243-7 ; 
Kelhar, 82,912; So flic, 33,359, 33,391-400, 
33,456. 

Deterioration, and causes, and remedies, Lmrncc, 
30,518; Madgavkar, 30,837, 31,248; Cftinuto- 
varlxr, 31,128; Kelhar, 82,912. 
no Deterioration, Mead, 26,609, 26,782-3; L. S. 
Mehta, 27,364; Barrow, 28,102 ; Cnrffc, 28,993; 
Koihari, 32,677, p. 441. 

no Deterioration, kit insuflicicnfc, and stricter 
examination advised, Batchelor ■ ■ 28,770 

Difficulty of Englishmen in acquiring, and small 
knowledge, P. M. Jfe/ifn • 31,599, 31,684-7, 
31,699 

Good technical knowledge usually acquired, but 
progress hindered by transfer, Riving ton 

20,928 

Importance of, Crump • - - 27,635 

Interpreter's test suggested, Mead • 26,670, 

26,735-9, 26,819-21 
Less need r aud question of means of raising, Salmis 
30,251 

Many Civilians talk fluently. Mnd/iaM - 33,337 
Necessaiy. Karnndiknr, 28,361 (xii); Madharlal. 

33,248. _ , 

Required, of vernacular of parliciiiar district, not 
of Indian languages, Borrow - - ■ 28.102 

Sewards, not adequate, or a suitable means of- 
encouragement, Madgavkar 30,836, 30,959-80 
Question of necessity for, Bharucha ■ 32,463-5 , 

Script: 

Modi, gradual abolition of, on account of ignorance 
of Givili nns, and substitution of Balbodh, and 
grievance re, Kelhar .... 32,91? 
Remarks re, Karaniikar ■ - . 28,362 (v) 

Teacher’s, in India, no difficulty in fairly large centre, 

Crump 27,803-6 

(sm also under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination, and under Course of Study under 
Probation.) 




